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DUTCH EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE 


By WILLIAM GIBSON 


THE MILL NEAR WIJK BIJ DUURSTDE 


By F. van Ruisdael 


From the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam 


OME reference was made last month 
to the importance of the Dutch 
Exhibition to be held from January 4 
at Burlington House. More might 

be written now, but by the time that these 
notes are presented to the reader the exhibition 
itself should be open to him,and it may be 
said with certainty that the exhibition will 
express its own importance more perfectly 
than any words can do. A word of thanks, 
however, may be offered to those responsible 
for the gigantic task of assembling together 
sO many masterpieces from so many collections, 
but here again the exhibition will speak of the 
extent of their labours and of our debt of 
gratitude with far greater force than the writer 
can employ. They may be certain that the 
result of their labours will ensure our gratitude. 

In the preliminary announcement of the 
exhibition last month the name of Geertgen 
tot Sint Jans was mentioned in respect of 
the primitive section. In view of the fact 
that the Dutch primitives are, perhaps, rather 
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a specialist’s study, it may be of interest in 
connection with the exhibition to consider 
briefly his relationships in Dutch art without 
attempting to deal with the intricacies of the 
multitude of anonymous painters who con- 
stitute so much of the history of the period. 

Geertgen was of the school of Haarlem. 
Van Mander, the sixteenth-century chronicler 
of Dutch and Flemish painters, records that 
he was born at Leyden, and that he came to 
live with the Knights of St. John at Haarlem : 
hence his surname. He painted a group of 
them on the back of one of the wings of an 
early triptych. The wing, which is at Vienna 
and is all that remains of the altarpiece, has been 
sliced into two panels. On the other side is a 
“Deposition” scene with one of the thieves being 
unceremoniously buried in the background. 
This “Deposition” has recently been connected 
by W. Hugelshofer with a newly discovered 
original ofa “‘ Crucifixion” bythe much-travelled 
Jan van Scorel, hitherto only known by copies 
and van Mander’s description, as showing 
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the influence of Geertgen on the later artist. 
Geertgen appears to have been the pupil 
of another Haarlem artist, Albert Simonz 
van Ouwater, of whom we know next to 
nothing. Van Mander knew a retable by 
Ouwater in the great church of Haarlem, and 
had seen a monochrome copy of a “Resurrection 
of Lazarus,” the original of which is now in 
the Berlin Museum. The latter is related 
to a similar scene, the ‘‘ Exhumation of St. 
Hubert ” (783) in the National Gallery, by an 
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in the “‘ Resurrection of Lazarus ” occurs in 
the latter Amsterdam picture, although the 
arches in it are Gothic, where in Ouwater’s 
picture they are Romanesque, and the types 
are Geertgen’s, not Ouwater’s. Taken in 
conjunction with van Mander’s account of 
Geertgen’s master these connections between 
his work and that of the Sibyl painter are a 
further argument in favour of the identification 
of the latter with Ouwater. 

Perhaps the earliest of Geertgen’s pictures 





RUSTIC REVELS 


By Van Ostade 


From the Mauritshuis, The Hague 


unknown hand which Friedlaender identifies 
with Roger van der Weyden’s. It is all that 
we know with certainty by Ouwater. He is 
generally, however, identified with the author 
of a “ Sibyl and Augustus” at Frankfort, 
and the other works attributed to the Sibyl 
painter, such in particular as a “ Virgin and 
Child” in the collection of Mrs. Clarke at 
Haywards Heath. The bearded man on the 
right in the “ Sibyl and Augustus ” appears 
in two of Geertgen’s pictures at Amsterdam— 
the “ Adoration of the Magi” (reproduced on 
page 4) and the “ Allegory of the Sacrifice of 
Christ.” A reminiscence of Ouwater’s pillars 


is a diptych in the Brunswick Museum, 
showing the Virgin and Child with St. Anne 
on one wing, St. Barbara and the Donor on 
the other. The background of the Donor 
wing in particular, with its courtyard and the 
water and the swans, is reminiscent of the 
Sibyl painter, while the St. Barbara is close 
to the Virgin of Ouwater’s picture in Berlin. 
She is also similar in type to those of Peter 
Christus, as Friedlaender has pointed out, but 
Geertgen may well have been introduced to 
Christus’s traits by Ouwater: there is no reason 
to suppose that he ever left Holland himself. 

A fellow pupil of Geertgen’s under Ouwater 
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The Dutch Exhibition at Burlington House 


PORTRAIT OF CLAES DUYST VAN VOORHOOT By Frans Hals 
From the collection of Fules Bache, Esq., of New York 
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the pupil of Dirck Bouts, who started his career 
in that city, leaving it for Louvain in about 
1440. A “ Virgin Enthroned under a Garden 
Portico,” in the Chapel Royal at Granada, 
which is one of the pictures identified as by the 
“Sibyl” painter, shows most strikingly the 
connection. It is very close to Bouts, indeed ; 
in particular the brocade on the back of the 
Virgin’s seat is that to be found in many of 
Bouts’s pictures. 
Bouts was the founder of the school. The 
Dutch miniatures of the first half of the century 
bear no resemblance to his work. Little is left 
of the paintings, most having been destroyed by 
the iconoclasts ; but those which are left, as, for 
example, the roof paintings of Herpen Church, 
or those of St. Walburga at Zutphen, are merely 
enlarged miniatures. With Bouts the Dutch 
school may be said to have been born, and it is 
interesting in connection with the developments 
of the seventeenth century to notice that 
van Mander records that, in the opinion of 
the oldest artists of his day, it was in Haarlem 
that landscape painting properly began. In 
the “ Sibyl” painter and in Geertgem he had able 
ADORATION OF THE MAGI rae So | 
By Geertgen tot Sint Fans (Fifteenth century 
From the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam 
was Gerard David. David went to Bruges 
at an early age—twenty-three or a few years 
more—and is properly to be considered as of 
that school, so that he does not belong to this 
exhibition. But his early work shows his 
connection with Ouwater, and it is interesting 
to note it in connection with Geertgen’s 
artistic parentage. There is, for example, 
the half of a “ Christ Taking Farewell of His 
Mother,” in the Dublin Gallery, an early work 
by David, in which the Christ is borrowed from 
OQuwater’s in the “ Resurrection of Lazarus,”’* 
and in a general way the Layard “ Nailing to 
the Cross ” in the National Gallery, which was 
shown complete with its wings from Antwerp 
in the Flemish exhibition, reveals the Dutch 
origins of David’s painting. It is possible, as 
Sir Martin Conway has suggested, that Geert- 
gen owes his name, “ Little Gerard,” to the 
need for a distinction between him and his 
fellow pupil, Gerard of Oudewater. 
Ouwater, who was working in Haarlem 
from about 1430 to 1460, was in turn probably 


* The Christ again appears, but without his beard, in the réle I 
of the Virgin in a Virgin and Child belonging to Mr. Grosvenor THE SERMON - ay £. cen Lagim 
Thomas which Sir Martin Conway has published. From the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam 
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The Dutch Exhibition at Burlington House 


successors, the landscape element in their 
pictures becoming part of the scene itself; and 
not merely a background glimpse. In Geertgen 
there are further advances in the direction 
which the Dutch school as a whole was later 
to take. In the National Gallery “‘ Nativity ” 


he deals with problems of lighting which he 
was probably the first to undertake, although 
in’an early ““ Agony in the Garden,” at Berlin, 
Mabuse does the same, and Mabuse, if not 


THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE 


Dutch feeling for genre and individualization of 
features. A number of pictures in private and 
public collections have been attributed to him, 
and also some ceiling paintings of the ‘* Last 
Judgment” inthe Churchof St. Guy at Naarden. 
The painter of the “ Last Judgment ” added the 
arms of Amsterdam to his work, suggesting 
thereby that that was the city from which he 
came; but there is more than a doubt as to his 
identification with the Alkmaar painter. 


By A. de Gelder 


From the Mauritshuis, The Hague 


contemporary with Geertgen, was only a few 
years younger. 

An artist thought by some to have been 
influenced by Geertgen is the painter of the 
“Works of Mercy” on six panels for St. Law- 
rence’s Church at Alkmaar, some of them 
dated 1504. He has been claimed by different 
authorities for both the Haarlem and the 
Leyden school. The type of his Christ 
certainly resembles in general thatof Geertgen’s. 
The panels show little accomplishment in 
craftsmanship, but they express very vividly the 


Another artist who shows something of the 
influence of Geertgen is the painter called the 
Delft Master of the “ Virgo inter Virgines ” by 
Friedlaender, who first identified his work. 
That critic also identified him as the designer 
of some Delft woodcuts dating from the 
eighties of the fifteenth century. Besides the 
Virgin and Child with Saints Barbara, Ursula, 
Catherine and Cecilia, at Amsterdam, from 
which the painter takes his name, a number of 
other pictures have been assigned to him all 
marked by a certain simplicity and bareness of 
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THE JOLLY TOPER 
From the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam 


By Frans Hals 


ornament. Among them is a “ Nativity,” with 
a rather startled-looking ox in the foreground, 
and two quaintly posed shepherds in the back- 
ground, which was in the Somzée collection 
at Brussels. It resembles somewhat in com- 
position Geertgen’s “ Nativity,” which passed 
from the Kaufmann collection to the National 
Gallery, particularly as regards the Virgin and 
the Child. It is worthy of notice that Jerome 
Bosch, in an early painting of the “ Nativity,” * 
shows by the adoption of a similar composition 
the influence of Geertgen or of the painter 
of the “Virgo inter Virgines,” or of both; 
according to the authorities more probably 
of the latter. 

Another picture by the painter of the 
** Virgo inter Virgines,” which somewhat re- 
sembles Geertgen’s types and composition, is 
the “ Adoration of the Kings ” in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum. 

The Brownlow “ Crucifixion” in the 
National Gallery and its two wings at Amster- 
dam belong to the next generation of Delft 
painters after that of the painter of the “ Virgo 
inter Virgines.” Withit Friedlaender has grouped 
a number of other works as by the same hand. 


* Known only from copies at Cologne and Brussels. 
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A very beautiful little picture of the Virgin 
and Child seated with St. Anne in a room, 
which must have attracted the attention of 
many visitors to the Dresden Gallery, is also 
to be connected with Geertgen as the work of 
a follower. In the delightful study of light 
flooding an interior it anticipates the seven- 
teenth century in another way than Geertgen’s 
“* Nativity ” with its more forceful, dramatic 
effect. I fear the reader will not find the 
picture on the walls of Burlington House. It 
is a pity: the painter of it was an artist of 
eminence, and it would have been interesting 
to have compared it with other works of the 
same school. One or two other pictures are 
attributed to the same hand, one of them being 
in Utrecht Museum, but these I have not seen. 
They are said to show the influence of the 
painter of the “ Virgo inter Virgines.”’ 

We may close this rather superficial sum- 
mary of what the critics have to say concerning 
Geertgen’s relationships with the mention of 
Jan Mostaert and Cornelis Engelbrechtsen, 
the former a painter of Haarlem, the latter of 
Leyden. Two early pictures by Mostaert show 
the influence of Geertgen most strongly, a 





THE LITTLE PRINCESS 


From the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam 


By P. Moreelse 


ESO 


CRETE TERRI 


The Dutch Exhibition at Burlington House 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN By Rembrandt 
From the collection of Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Washington, D.C. 
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“‘ Stem of Jesse” in the Stroganoff collection 
in Rome and a “ Deposition ” at Amsterdam, 
dated 1507. The former was, in fact, pre- 
viously attributed to Geertgen himself, the 
latter borrows the main group of figures in 
its central panel from the wing of Geertgen’s 
early picture for the Knights of St. John at 
Haarlem. The group of four figures to the 
right in the Geertgen “‘ Deposition,” including 
St. John, Joseph of Arimathza, Geertgen’s 
usual bearded man, and the Magdalen, is taken 
piecemeal with the omission of the servant in 
the background with a cloak over his arm. 

The Brussels ‘‘ Descent from the Cross,” 
formerly in the Oultremont collection, from 
which it and its author at one time took their 
names, also shows something of Geertgen’s 
influence. In the work of a later period than 
that to which these pictures belong, Mostaert 
came under the influence of Matsys and the 
Antwerp school, as in the “ Crucifixion ” in 
the Johnson collection, New York, dated by 
Friedlaender about 1530. Another interesting 
fact about the “ Crucifixion ”’ is that it is quite 
the latest of Mostaert’s known works, no other, 
if my memory is correct, being later than 1520 
or a few years later. As Sir Martin Conway 
has pointed out, this is a strange fact in the 
chronology of the works of an artist who lived 
until 1556. 

Engelbrechtsen was born at Leyden. The 
origins of his art seem to be the same as those 
of Gerard David, namely, the Ouwater school 
of Haarlem. Thus the Christ of a “ Christ 
with Prophets and Saints,” by Engelbrechtsen, 
in the Flersheim collection, resembles fairly 
closely that in the picture by David at Dublin 
which we have already noted as similar to 
Ouwater’s in his “ Resurrection of Lazarus ” 
at Berlin. It is the same type in a general 
fashion as that of Geertgen and the Alkmaar 
painter. Engelbrechtsen, however, soon came 
under the influence of Antwerp, a fact which 
gives a Certain support to the guess that he 
was the “ Cornelis of Holland ” mentioned in 


the books of the Antwerp Guild from 1492. 
In the books of the guild of his native town he 
does not appear until 1514, when his name is 
accompanied by that of his pupil, Lucas van 
Leyden. 

Lucas was the son of a Leyden painter, 


Hugo Jacobszoon. In van Mander’s day his 
precocity was remembered in his native town. 
Van Mander gives the date of his birth as 1494, 
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but as some of his best work was done by 1510, 
and some fine engravings some years earlier, 
such precocity is beyond the credence of the 
critics. Sir Martin Conway suggests a date 
rather before 1490, and supports his suggestion 
by the evidence of a black chalk portrait by 
Diirer in the British Museum which is dated 
1521, and shows a man between thirty and 
thirty-five years of age. It is one of three 
supposed portraits of Lucas van Leyden, two 
of them by Diirer, and the third a so-called 
self-portrait at fifteen years of age at Brunswick. 
Sir Martin Conway by an elaborate series of 
measurements proves the three to represent 
each a different sitter, and supports the claims 
of the British Museum portrait to be that of 
Lucas by its resemblance to a probable self- 
portrait in the background of a ‘‘ Gambling 
Scene”’ in Lord Pembroke’s collection. Many 
other figures in pictures by this artist have been 
put forward as self-portraits, including one of 
those behind the important person shown in 
full length to the right in the Rijks Museum 
picture of a sermon, here reproduced. But 
there is little to support the suggestions. 

The last-mentioned picture with its faulty 
construction of the strange building and the 
bad perspective of the diminishing scale of the 
figures is a feeble one for Lucas van Leyden. 
In 1527 he caught a fever while touring the art 
centres of the Netherlands in his boat with 
Mabuse. From that his health never properly 
recovered, and his short life (he died in 1533) 
was thereby further shortened as far as his full 
artistic powers were concerned. We may - 
the weakness of this picture down to the fact 
that it was executed in these last years of 
impaired health. 

It is not, of course, to our purpose to discuss 
his art in detail. His engravings and his 
portraits are, perhaps, the best sides of it. 
One subject-piece of chess players at Berlin 
may, however, be mentioned as of topical 
interest in connection with the present dis- 
cussions of changes in the game. Lucas has 
solved the difficulty in his own manner, giving 
the board twelve squares in one direction and 
eight in the other. 

We have followed a few of the threads 
unravelled by the critics which connect Geert- 
gen and the other Dutchmen of the fifteenth 
century. In doing so we have reached the 
end of the first three decades of the century 
following. We need pursue them no farther. 
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Some delightful ceiling painting in churches 
belongs to the opening years of the sixteenth 
century, such as the closely related work at 
Alkmaar and Warmhuizen, but that is beside 
our purpose. Many of the artists over the 
last period we have considered, including one 
Or two names mentioned in this article, came 
under the influence of the late, mannered school 
of Antwerp, while new influences were about 
to spread over Northern Europe from the 
French school of Fontainebleau. As can be 
seen from what has already been written, the 
Dutch equivalent of the early Flemish school 


WINTER SCENE 


preceding period, and examples of whose work 
to be exhibited will appear with this article. 
The one is the landscape painter, Hendrik 
van Avercamp; the other the portraitist, Paul 
Moreelse. Little is known of Avercamp’s life. 
He was born probably at Kampin towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, and is 
said to have lived and died at The Hague. 
However that may be, certainly his art appears 
to have been one of the sources of inspiration 
to van Goyen, who went to The Hague about 
1534, and who is often regarded as the father 
of the Dutch landscape school as well as being 
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By H. Avercamp (1585-1663) 


From the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam 


was much later to appear than its rival. Con- 
sequently it had a much shorter time to develop 
before the general tendencies of the time 
brought it to a close, and it was relatively 
short-lived. 

In our discussion we have considered 
many pictures which, alas, can scarcely be 
expected to appear in Burlington House, but 
the reader will excuse it as necessary to a 
clear understanding of problems which will 
give a further significance to the works shown 
there. 

While leaving the art of the seventeenth 
century for discussion next month, we may 
mention briefly two artists who connect in a 
fashion the seventeenth century with the 


one of its greatest exponents. A comparison 
of the “‘ Winter Scene ” here reproduced with 
van Goyen’s large picture of figures on the ice 
in the National Gallery will serve to illustrate 
the argument. 

Moreelse was born at Utrecht in 1571 and 
worked and died there in 1638. He was a 
pupil of Mierevelt, a Delft artist, who was 
also painter to the House of Orange at The 
Hague, and his style, with its precise definition 
of detail, follows closely that of his master. 
He was, perhaps, the leading fashionable 
portrait-painter in Holland when Rembrandt 
first came to Amsterdam ; and although he was 
eclipsed by the latter, the accomplishment 
of the handling of the light and the construction 
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THE CANNON SHOT 


By W. van de Velde 


From the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam 


of the head in such a portrait as that of the 
** Little Princess” shows that he was not 
unworthy of his position in a country where 
such high standards of craftsmanship were set. 

Rembrandt, of course, we cannot consider 
here, but as a portrait by him of de Gelder 
appeared in last month’s issue and a picture 


Io 


by the latter himself from The Hague is repro- 
duced here, it is worth noticing that just as 
Moreelse was one of Rembrandt’s most eminent 
predecessors, so de Gelder, who hailed from 
Dordrecht, was one of his most successful 
followers in Amsterdam. 

Although Hals is properly to be considered 
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THE STORM 


By W. van de Velde 


From the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam 


as one of the leading seventeenth-century 
portrait-painters in Holland, a word may be 
said here of him as belonging in fact to an older 
generation than that which includes Rembrandt. 
Nothing is known of his development, as his 
earliest dated works, the “ Banquet of the 
Officers of St. George’s Shooting Company ” 


in the Haarlem Museum, and the portrait “of 
“Pieter van der Morsch” in Lord North- 
brook’s collection (both painted in the year 
1616), show a fully developed style with no 
traces of the influence of the biographer van 
Mander, his master. This fact is of significance 
in connection with the doubt which exists 
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as to the date of Hals’s birth. In his biography 
van Mander mentions !Hals as his pupil. 
Van Mander left Haarlem in 1603, which 
argues that Hals was his pupil before that date. 
Hals wast buried in 1666, and a pupil of 
Wouwermann, who shows his accuracy by 
suggesting that‘or the year before for the date 
of his death, records in his copy of van 
Mander that Hals lived to be ninety or but 
little less. No document exists to contradict 
this evidence that Hals was born within a year 
or two of 1576, and yet it is difficult to under- 
stand why no works by so rapid a painter exist 
from the first thirty-five years of his life or 
more. 

The works 
by Hals are to 
be one of the 
leading features 
of the exhibition, 
and the reader 
will form his 
own estimation 
of his art from 
the fresh ma- 
terial supplied 
there. The ad- 
mirers of Hals’s 


work usually 


prize him for 
his verve and 
forcefulness, but 
he sometimes 
shows consider- 
able powers of 
design, as in the 
portrait reproduced in plate facing page 4 from 
the collection of Mr. Frank P. Wood, of 
Toronto, which formerly belonged to Lord 
Spencer. Another quality in his art which is 
not often recognized is the beauty of texture 
which he frequently achieves with his free, 
straight brush strokes. The “ Portrait of a 
Man and His Wife” in the Rijks Museum is 
an excellent example with its beautiful weaving 
together of all the forms into one lively texture 
of the paint ; others will no doubt appear in the 
exhibition. 

The two pictures by W. van de Velde 
the Younger, reproduced in these pages, may 


THE JEWISH BRIDE 


From the Rijkks Museum, Amsterdam 


be mentioned for their common history. They 
appeared as pendants in three successive sales 
of the last century. In the last of these, the 
Nieuwenhuys sale of 1833, they parted com- 
pany, eventually to find each other again in the 
Rijks Museum. They represent admirably the 
two sides of his art. To judge by the prices 
fetched, opinions on their merits seem to differ, 
but certainly that flaccid foreground wave in 
the “‘ Storm” is a weakness unparalleled in 
the other picture. 

So much then for a few features of the art 
which the reader will already have at hand 
in which the better to consider them. The 
advertisements 
ofthe exhibition, 
in announcing a 
special students’ 
day on Fridays, 
assure us that an 
effort is being 
made to make it 
possible serious- 
ly to study the 
worksshown. It 
is a comforting 
assurance, and it 
is to be hoped 
that inthis andin 
any other way 
that the commit- 
tee can devise 
that purpose will 
be provided for. 
The writer can 
remember many 
weary half-hours before closing time atthe Flem- 
ish exhibition, when the crowds had abated and 
there was at last a chance of comparing one 
work with another. ‘Tired out by a day spent in 
catching what glimpses onecould, one tried with 
the aid of the memory of fleeting glances and 
what light remained in thegalleries and strength 
in one’s person to make the best of it. And 
the writer was then in the rare and fortunate 
position to give what time he chose to the task. 
It is in view of these memories that one is 
particularly grateful for signs that the difficulty 
is recognized. The hours arranged for the 
exhibition may also in part help to surmount it. 


By Rembrandt 





























MALE PORTRAITURE IN OLD MEZZOTINTS 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 
(The illustrations are reproduced by the courtesy of Messrs. P. & D. Colnaght & Co.) 


SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS, K.P.S. 


HAMBERS. KPBS 
(UPERL AL Me ADEM 
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Painted by Sir Foshua Reynolds 


Engraved by Valentine Green, December 1, 1780 
ig s 


N the eighteenth century, when engraved 

portraiture was the order of the day, and 

anybody who was in any way distin- 

guished (having, perhaps, won a battle, 
or risen in Parliament, made a _ histrionic 
success, created a social scandal, or been for 
any reason whatever the talk of the town) 
would have his features painted by one of the 
popular limners, the mezzotint engravers would 
be all agog for the job of translating the portrait 
for the public, and the print-sellers would not 
care whether the subject were man or woman 
so long as there was a demand for it. Some of 
the portraits most eagerly sought were, indeed, 


those of men; for, although Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Romney, Hoppner, and the rest were 
painting as many pretty women as possible, 
and the mezzotinters were engraving them, and 
the print-sellers sold them readily because 
either the fair subjects had acquired some 
notoriety, perhaps as a duke’s mistress, or a 
crim. con. heroine, or merely as an actress, or 
the conditions of London Society making it a 
very close and select circle and its leading 
figures being day by day very prominently in 
the public eye—it would comfort the ladies of 
the bourgeoisie to be able to affect an intimacy 
on their parlour walls. For those were still 
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Engraved by Fames Watson 
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Painted by Sir Foshua Reynolds 
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Male Portraiture in Old Mezzotints 


the days of the sheltered, unemancipated 
woman, and it was really the men who then did 
most of the things that moved the world. 
Besides, the painters (though they might not 
admit it) found men’s features structurally 
much more characteristic and interesting to 


full-length ladies—say, by J. R. Smith, or 
Valentine Green, or Thomas Watson; and a 
first-state ‘“‘ Mrs. Carnac,” or ‘‘ Duchess of 
Rutland,” or “ Lady Bampfylde,” was con- 
sidered in the acme of taste as a dining-room 
decoration to “ go ” with Chippendale—every 





EDMUND BURKE 
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Painted by Sir Foshua Reynolds (1770) 


Engraved by Fames Watson 


delineate, however alluring a picture might be 
offered by a pretty woman’s face with a dainty 
coiffure and draped figure leaning against a 
pillar in a lovely landscape. Yet, when the old 
English mezzotints came into fashion some 
thirty years ago and plutocrats began to outbid 
each other for the possession of Sir Joshua’s 


one was rushing for feminine mezzotints, 
regardless of “‘ state,” and the portrait of a 
mere man, however fine, was comparatively 
a drug in the market. Of course, the true 
connoisseur was not influenced by the sex of 
the subject, and he always knew that a masterly 
mezzotint would hold its own at all times, 
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JAMES BALFOUR Painted by Henry Raeburn (1796) 


Engraved by F. Fones 


despite fashion and the fluctuations of the 
auction room. And now, although certain 
particularly choice mezzotint translations of 
male portraits have for one reason or another 
always commanded substantial recognition in 
the market-place—as, for instance, J. R. Smith’s 
“Colonel Tarleton,” after Reynolds, and “ Sir 
Harbord Harbord,” after Gainsborough— 
it appears that, as I long ago predicted, the 
average man is coming into his own again, the 
only qualification being that the painter and 
engraver have wrought well enough to stand 
the test of time. 

Now, to prove their faith in this condition, 
and not merely because of the difficulty of 
procuring the choicest prints of ladies in fine 
** states,’ Messrs. Colnaghi are about to open 
an exhibition devoted exclusively to male 
portraits in eighteenth-century mezzotint. 
This might be considered a venturesome ex- 
periment, especially as we look in vain for the 
‘** Tarleton” or the “‘ Harbord,” Dunkarton’s 
“Lord Lifford,” Giuseppe Marchi’s “‘ Gold- 
smith,” Simon’s “ Colly Cibber,” Edward 
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Fisher’s “‘ Lord Ligonier,” Thomas Watson’s 
“Warren Hastings,” John Jones’s “ Edmund 
Burke,” or Charles Turner’s “‘ Lord Newton ” ; 
but the present exhibition will prove that 
interesting men, who have been portrayed to 
satisfy the taste of other days, are at least 
worth the attention of present-day collectors. 
For instance, there is “ John Leslie, Earl of 
Rothes,” as Reynolds painted him, standing, 
in the convention of the day, with a battle in 
progress behind him and a heavy cloud lower- 
ing over his head; he wears full uniform, with 
a steel breastplate, and his right hand rests on 
his large-hilted sword, while the sash and 
Order of the Knight of the Thistle are bravely 
displayed. He may not have looked quite thus 
at Dettingen; but doubtless James McArdell, 
of whom Reynolds modestly said, “‘ By this 
man I shall be immortalized,” enjoyed engrav- 
ing these details, and he made an’ admirably 
faithful translation of this work of the master, 
as he did of so many others; but this was in 
Reynolds’s earlier days, and he might later 
have made the same remark about the whole 





RT. HON. ROBERT DUNDAS Painted by Henry Raeburn (1795) 
Engraved by F. Fones , 
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group of engravers. Here, for example, is 
Valentine Green—whom we invariably associate 
with the beautiful titled ladies that Reynolds 
was privileged to paint, or who were privileged 
to be painted by him—engraving “ Sir William 
Chambers, K.P.S.” This is a very distin- 
guished picture, painted in 1780 for the Royal 
Academy, of which he was the first treasurer, 
and documentary interest in it is the view of 
Somerset House, seen through a window; for 
Chambers designed that august building. Only 
styled “ Sir” by courtesy, for he had been 
made a Knight of the Swedish Order of the 
Polar Star, he was Surveyor-General to the 
Board of Works, and here we see the famous 
architect, in a velvet coat, sitting at his desk, 
with the point of a crayon held up to his 
mouth as if to help his thinking. Then we 
have James Watson, another of Reynolds’s 
faithful engravers, interpreting the painter’s 
vivid portrayal of yet another architect of note. 
This is “‘ James Paine and Son,” a singularly 
intimate record of the man, sitting with his 
glasses in hand, looking over plans of buildings, 
in which his son at his shoulder is taking an 
intelligent interest. The engraver has been 





CAPTAIN GEORGE DUFF Painted by Henry Raeburn 
Engraved by G. Dawe 
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ROBERT CATHCART, OF DRUM Painted by Henry Raeburn 
Engraved by Chas. Turner 


remarkably successful in his rendering of the 
textures, Paine’s frieze coat, the youth’s satin 
coat, and the patterned tablecloth. That third 
“Duke of Portland” who was twice Prime 
Minister, first in 1783 and secondly in 1807, 
sat to Reynolds in 1785, and John Murphy was 
the fortunate engraver ; for this is a portrait of 
distinction, showing the Duke seated at a table 
with papers before him, thinking; and doubt- 
less, with Fox and North as nominally his 
subordinates, he had enough to give him 
“furiously to think,” yet his aspect is one of 
benignity. For this vital portrait Reynolds 
painted of his friend “‘ David Garrick,” in a 
square frame, as it were, Thomas Watson was 
the sympathetic engraver; but though James 
Watson apparently understood Reynolds as 
well as any, his portrait of ““ Edmund Burke,” 
painted in 1770, does not somehow reveal the 
whole genius of the man as Romney’s does, 
interpreted by that virile engraver John Jones. 
Perhaps it may be that Romney and Jones were 
a happier combination. Certainly Jones was 
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extraordinarily successful in his rendering of 
Henry Raeburn’s portrait, painted in 1796 for 
the Leith Golfers’ Hall, of “‘ James Balfour, 
Esq.,” the secretary and treasurer of the 
Edinburgh Company of Golfers. The old 
man, who in his youth had been an ardent 
Jacobite and was out in the ’45, is here seen 
sitting at a table with music before him, 
singing, doubtless, “‘ Toddlin’ Hame,” which 
was a favourite song of his, and holding his 
hands with palms turned upward in charac- 
teristic fashion. The golf records are on the 
table, he can look through the window on to 
the open country, and the painter makes one 
feel he is happy. Another fine Raeburn por- 
trait that we have here by Jones is “ Robert 
Dundas, of Arniston,” who was Lord Advocate 
of Scotland when the picture was painted about 
1795, and from 1801 till his death in 1819 
Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer 
in Scotland. He is seated in a large chair, 
wearing his official robes, but looking to his left 
he can refresh his eyes with a view of the hills. 
Though Raeburn painted many charming 





THOMAS, LORD GRANTHAM Painted by G. Romney (1780) 
Engraved by William Dickinson 
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RIGHT HON. EARL HOWE Painted by fohn S. Copley 
Engraved by R. Dunkarton 


women of character, he was pre-eminently the 
painter of men, having intuitions into their 
temperaments and seizing their salient points. 
He made a virile presentment of ‘‘ Captain 
George Duff,” who commanded H.M.S. Mars 
and fell in her at Trafalgar ; and George Dawe, 
himself a portrait painter of note and later 
an R.A., engraved it as if it had been his own. 

** Robert Cathcart, of Drum,” Writer to the 
Signet, sitting reading at a table, is yet another 
of Raeburn’s noble portraits; and this time 
he is engraved by Charles Turner, who was 
responsible for many fine interpretations of the 
Scottish master. His vigorously artistic manner 
is also seen in S. Lane’s full-length portrait of 
“* Captain Sir Philip Bowes Vere-Broke, Bart.,” 
one of the heroes of our war with America 
in 1813, when, as captain of the British frigate 
Shannon, his patient vigilance was rewarded by 
quick though bloody victory when his ship 
at length met and fought the American frigate 
Chesapeake off Boston Harbour. Here he 
stands, in full-dress uniform, with his sword 
drawn, between a gun and the Union Jack. 
This is a very rare as well as decorative print. 
Decorative, too, is Romney’s “ Thomas, Lord 
Grantham,” the distinguished diplomat, who 
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RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT 
Painted by Gainsborough-Dupont (1792) 
Engraved by Richard Earlom 


had been Ambassador to the Court of Madrid, 
and was subsequently Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. William Dickinson’s refined 
style is seen in the engraving, taking the 
opportunities offered for subtle handling in the 
aristocratic bearing of the man with the charac- 
teristic head, as well as in the treatment of the 
fur-trimmed coat and the stately buildings of 
the Escurial. In the year that “ Earl Howe ” 
won his famous naval victory on the “ Glorious 
First of June,” he sat for his portrait to the 
American R.A., John Singleton Copley, who 
vividly portrayed the rugged features and dour 
countenance of the gallant old admiral, and 
Dunkarton engraved them so admirably that 
we scarcely miss his masterly “ Lord Lifford,” 
which, in an exhibition of male portraits, is 
saying much. 

“William Pitt” is represented five times 
by different painters and engravers, the earliest 
being, I think, that in which his wise, youthful 
face was painted in 1792 by Gainsborough- 
Dupont, Gainsborough’s nephew, and worthy 
of the relationship both with his brush and his 
mezzotint scraper, but in this instance engraved 
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by the gifted and versatile Richard Earlom. 
Pitt had been already nine years Prime 
Minister, but John Hoppner’s portrait of him, 
painted in 1806, the last year of his life, and 
still bearing a young look, is also here, engraved 
by George Clint. Earlom’s and William 
Barnard’s versions of Lemuel Abbott’s well- 
known portraits of “ Lord Nelson,” both 
painted in 1798, may be compared; but there 
is one print of particular interest, and differing 
from every other. This is William Pether’s 
intimate group of the “ Brothers Smith,” of 
Chichester, three painters of note with whom 
the Pether family were artistically and musically 
connected. The print bears the proud legend, 
after William’s name, “ pinxit, fecit et excudit”’ ; 
so here is an excellent example of painting and 
mezzotinting being done by the one hand, 
while the print was issued by Pether himself 
from the shop of his uncle who made harpsi- 
chords. The Smiths were a gifted family, and 
we can almost hear the critical discussion going 
on over a landscape painted by George, the 
most distinguished of the brothers, who listens, 
palette in hand, to the elder, William, seated 
in the front of the easel, and holding forth 





RIGHT HON. LORD NELSON, K.B. 
Painted by Abbott (1798) 
Engraved by Richard Earlom 
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THREE BROTHERS SMITH Painted and engraved by W. Pether 
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MONSIEUR DE ST. GEORGE Painted by Mather Brown 
Engraved by W. Ward 


academically, while John, who leans over the 
back of his brother’s chair, humorously dis- 
agrees with him. There are painted canvases 
on the wall, and George’s violoncello is in a 
niche; the whole picture is charming and 
homely, and it is decorative without a hint of the 
feminine element. Then, here is a distinctive 
picture painted by Mather Brown, the Anglo- 
American, and engraved by William Ward, 
of “ Monsieur de St. George,” the elegant 
and accomplished negro from Guadeloupe, 
holding in his gloved hand a fencing sword, 
while his musical talents are adumbrated by 
a violin and open sheet of music. According 
to a set of French verses printed on the third 
state, Monsieur de St. George appears to have 
been an engaging “ original” and a sort of 
herculean Admirable Crichton. 

Another portrait here, engraved by William 
Ward from the painting by Robert Dance, 
R.A., is “ Arthur Murphy,” a witty Irishman, 
who was for a short time an actor, then a 
successful playwright and friend of Garrick, 
a practising barrister, and Commissioner of 
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Bankruptcy. Then Captain William Baillie, a 
clever amateur, gives us a portrait of “ James, 
Duke of Monmouth,” painted by Netscher and 
Wyck, though which was responsible for the 
portrait and which for the background we are 
not told. The Duke is on horseback, prancing 
over a little hill; he is picturesquely garbed 
with a full-bottomed wig and a feathered hat. 
A helter-skelter fight is proceeding in the back- 
ground, cavalry are advancing, a village is in 
flames, and from a fortress soldiers seem to be 
firing guns and muskets indiscriminately at friend 
and foe. It can scarcely be called a good picture, 
but the prancing horse gives it a spirited look. 

James Ward was mezzotinting with power 
and charming finesse before he relinquished 
the practice for the sake of painting his way 
in the Royal Academy, and he was particularly 
successful in interpreting the art of Hoppner ; 
but he was entrusted with a Reynolds portrait 
of very personal interest. This was one that 
Sir Joshua had painted of young Richard 
Burke, Edmund Burke’s only son, a young 
man of exceeding promise and the apple of 





EARL OF ROTHES Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Engraved by Fames McArdell 
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his affectionate father’s eye. On Edmund 
Burke’s resignation he had been elected M.P. 
for Malton but a few days before he died, 
and his father never recovered from the blow. 
Reynolds was also dead, but Edmund Burke 
was so gratified by James Ward’s interpretation 
of the painting that he gave the copyright of 
the print to the engraver. Another of his 
portraits is that of “Joseph Wright,” of 
Derby, painted by himself, wearing a beaver 
hat with a look rather of swagger; and what 
is of special interest in connection with the 
present exhibition is that it was published in 
1807 by the house of Colnaghi. It is strange 
that the most brilliant of all the eighteenth- 
century masters of mezzotint, J. R. Smith, 
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should be represented by only one among his 
many male portraits, an early one by Reynolds ; 
but all his more important are so well known, 
and the object of this exhibition is rather to 
bring forward the fine and interesting things 
that are less familiar. For instance, there is 
a particularly interesting portrait of “‘ Captain 
Frederick Lewis Maitland,” with whom, as 
Captain of H.M.S. Bellerophon, Napoleon 
embarked on July 15, 1815, hoping to come 
freely to England. This was painted by 
Samuel Woodford, R.A., an historical painter 
who was successful in portraiture, and was 
mezzotinted by Hoppner’s nephew, Henry 
Meyer, a very sensitive engraver. This in- 
teresting exhibition is to open on January ITI. 
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JAMES, DUKE OF MONMOUTH Painted by Netscher and Wyck Engraved by Capt. William Baillie 
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OTSU-E AND UKIYO-E 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF ART 
IN JAPAN 


By WILL. H. EDMUNDS 


UCH has been written 
by various authors on 
the origin of the Ukiyo 
School of Art and its 
Ukiyo-e, or “ Pictures of the Passing 
World,” and nearly all of the 
older authorities have attributed 
the origin to Iwasa Matabei, who, 
after studying in the Tosa and 
Kan schools, became a celebrated 
painter, and died in 1650: thus he 
has been called Ukiyo Matabei; 
while to MHishikawa Moronobu 
has been allotted the credit of the 
introduction of printing for the 
multiplication of such pictures. 
At the same time, however, 
there were some other humble 
artists living in or around the 
ancient town of Otsu in Omi, near 
to Kydto, one of whom, known 
as Otsu Matahei, was painting 
pictures known as Otsu-e, to 
whom the credit is really due 
for the beginning of a style which 
developed into Ukiyo-e, and with 
more reason than that of assigning 
it to Iwasa Matabei, as Fenollosa has done 
so confidently. In Uktyo-e ha Gwashu the 
author points out: “ There were several 
artists of about the same period who produced 
similar pictures, though none called himself 
an Ukiyo-e specialist. Matabei styled himself 
of the Tosa school, and Moronobu signed 
himself Yamato eshi, ‘ Japanese painter.’ 
Matabei, coming as he did from a military 
family, did not feel in a position to portray 
the manners or customs of low-class persons, 
hence all his pictures are aristocratic as 
compared with Ukiyo-e, having a certain 
dignity after the style of Tosa, but his figures 
clothed in later forms of costume. Moronobu, 
on the other hand, son of a humble 
embroiderer, was not of the high state as 
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A TAKAJO WITH A HAWK 


Matabei and, consequently, was 
free to supply work representing 
the common folk, whom he had to 
please, and to suit the period in 
which he lived, an age of luxury 
and amusements.” 

This argument is especially 
pertinent as against the theory that 
Matabei was the originator of 
Ukiyo-e, and it is to Otsu Matahei, 
who died early in the Kyohd 
period (1716-35), that we must 
look for the beginnings of pictorial 
subjects which included the every- 
day life of the people, and which 
were issued partly as charms and 
partly as souvenirs of travel. From 
very early times charms had been 
sold at the temples, both Shinté 
and Buddhistic, throughout the 
whole country of Japan, the earliest, 
printed from woodblocks, being 
said to date from the eighth 
century, though the earliest dated 
with certainty is not before 1325. 
A curious specimen is that given 
by Anderson, in “‘ Japanese Wood 
Engravings,” of a figure of Shdki, printed 
from a block of willow said to have been cut 
by Nichiren (1222-82), which is still preserved 
in a temple, and it is of the very style of one 
of the Otsu-e under consideration. 

When the Otsu artists began the business of 
painting and selling these pictures is not clear, 
and internal evidence does not help, but 
W. von Seidlitz is probably correct when he 
says : “‘ They came into special vogue about 
the years 1630-40 [which would be within the 
lifetime of Iwasa Matabei], and continued to 
be popular until about 1730.” This seems to 
be borne out on glancing at the conditions of 
those days. The Shdgun Ieyasu made a 
regulation that all Daimyd having armed 
retainers must take turns to live in Yedo a 





























part of each year, 
to ensure their good 
behaviour, and his 
successor Iyemitsu 
(in 1642) _ strictly 
enforced the regula- 
tion; so that there 
was a continuous 
coming and going 
of great bodies of 
men along the two 
great highways be- 
tween Kydto and 
Yedo, and Otsu was 
but a few miles 
nearer to Kydto 
than the junction 
of these roads 
at Kusatsu, 
and also at 
the south- 
eastern end 
of Lake 
Biwa, one 
of the chief 
beauty spots 
of Japan, 
crowded with every form of legend, 
with Miidera on the left, and a 
little beyond the historic Hiei-zan, 
while near by the Osaka Barrier, 
the “ Hill of Meeting,” where all 
“‘ going or returning must meet and 
part,” as the poet Semimaru has put 
it. It was an exceptionally busy 
place for all forms of travellers, who 
followed the old custom of collecting 
charms or souvenirs of their journeys, 
and here they could get what they 
desired. 

A review of the subjects depicted 
in the fifty drawings forming the 
collection, now in the hands of Messrs. 
Yamanaka & Co., give the following 
proportions: ‘‘ Daikoku Shaving the 
Head of Fukurokujiu ” (6); “ Fuji 
Musume,” which was sold as a pro- 
tection against thieves during journeys 
(5); ‘“‘Oni Nembutsu,” sold as a 
charm to hang over a child’s sleeping- 
place (5); “A Blind Man with his 
Dog,” a frequent object on the high 
roads (4); “A Yakko,” the servant 
forerunner of a Daimyé procession (4) ; 
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“ Benkei Carrying the Bell of Muidera,” a 
subject of local interest (3); “A Takajé 
Carrying a Hawk,” also local as well as 
general (2); “A Blind Musician,” the 
frequenter of all the road stations (2); 
Tametomo,” a national hero (2); “‘ Kaminari 
San, the Thunder-god,” a protection against 
storms (2); “A Monkey with a Gourd 
keeping quiet the Namazu or Earthquake-fish ” 
(2); “‘Sanno Gongen,” identified with Ona- 
muji no Mikoto, a Shintd deity, sold as a 
charm for protection against fires, as he was 
reputed to have saved a temple set alight by 
the boisterous soldiers of Takeda Shingen (2) ; 
and some few others as Shiki, etc. 

How rare these are may be indicated by 
reference to the Japanese sale catalogues of 
Messrs. Sotheby & Co., where, from 1909 
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A WAKASHU, OR YOUNG BUCK ON HORSEBACK 
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BENKEI CARRYING THE BELL OF MIIDERA 


to 1927, only eleven are recorded, all single- 
sheet drawings. Messrs. Yamanaka’s collection 
comprise twenty-four double-sheet drawings 
of the Kakemond-e size as well as single sheets, 
the greater part painted on paper prepared with 
a body colour surface, but a few apparently 
late examples appear on bare paper; one bears 
traces of a mica ground, a style usually associ- 
ated with prints of one hundred years later; 
on another, of “ A Takajé with a Hawk ” (repro- 
duced on page 24), is the mon of the Ashikaga 
family of Kamakura, not the Shigunal family. 

Unfortunately there is little to be learned 
from the drawings as to their producers, for 
very few were ever signed. Ukiyo-e Ruiko 
says : “ The authorship of Otsu-e is unknown, 
but there is a tradition of a man having sold 
pictures of Buddhistic figures and others at 
Otsu station who was called Otsu Matahei.” 
The local tradition is that they were made at 
the villages of Yamashina, Oiwake, and Otani, 
and sold at Otsu and “ by the Otani pond.” 
On one of these drawings, on a very heavy 
white prepared ground, is a stamped seal with 
the characters O-tami, and something else not 
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A BLIND MAN AND DOG 


decipherable. On another is a stamp bear- 
ing the lettering Tokaidd Otsu shuku, Otsu 
station on the Tdkaid6, and a house name, 
Kwan-sen-en, which appears to be a publisher’s 
seal. The British Museum possesses two 
Otsu-e which are signed Tosa Gonji Kwad, 
that is, Gonji of the Tosa school, the last word 
being in the place of a seal. Matahei is also 
said to have been a pupil of the Tosa, for there 
is a print by Utamaro entitled Yedo Shi-iri 
Otsu miyage, “ A Souvenir of Otsu made in 
Yedo,” with the subject of Daikoku on a 
ladder shaving the head of Fukurokujiu, 
a caricature, signed Utamaro, and inscribed : 
“In the style of Otsu Matahei, pupil of Tosa 
Mitsunobu ”; but as Tosa Mitsunobu died 
in 1525 there must be some mistake as to this 
alleged master of Matahei. Another copy 
of an Otsu-e, formerly in the Tuke collection, 
was signed “ Tosa Matahei drew the picture; 
copied by Igawa Sadatama”; another bears 
the inscription “ one of fourteen,” which seems 
to indicate that they were sold in sets; and 
this is all that is known up to the present 
day. 
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It has been a privilege to be allowed to 
sit and study this really marvellous collection 
of almost forgotten art beginnings of a school 
from whence the many thousands of Japanese 
colour-prints have been evolved. The objects 
depicted show very little of the Buddhistic 
subjects which are said to have been originally 
a feature of Otsu-e, but undoubtedly are 
pictures of the “ passing world,” though some 
may be said to be more nearly caricatures. 
That they influenced later artists is unques- 
tionable. In Moronobu’s hand-coloured 
“TakajS6 with a Hawk,” and in Okumura 
Masanobu’s hand-coloured ‘“ Daikoku on a 
Ladder Shaving the Head of Fukurokujiu,” 
there are indications of being as close copies 
as the variations between one and another of 
the Otsu-e drawings would warrant, for they 


vary considerably—there are no stereotyped 
designs for any one subject. Torii Kiyonobu 
also made some prints in this style, but hoso-e 
form, as charms for good luck on the occasion 
of the New Year, with the gods of Felicity as 
subjects; and even as late as Hokkei, we get 
copies of the style in his prints of the Oni 
Nembutsu. 

Of the specimens chosen for reproduction, 
“A Takajé with a Hawk” (1) is perhaps the 
earliest ; ““ A Woman of the Period” (5) seems 
by the coiffure to belong to the Manji 
period (c. 1658); “A Wakashu, or Young 
Buck on Horseback” (25) may represent the 
Kwambun period (c. 1663); “‘ Benkei Carrying 
the Bell of Miidera”’ (28) is probably a little 
later, as is also that of “A Blind Man and 


Dog” (33). 


COINS AND THEIR ENGRAVERS 
IN ANCIENT GREECE 


By NOMISMAPHILE 


REMARKABLE feature of present- 
day art appreciation is the develop- 
ment of attention to the artist’s 
person. Criticism has become, in 

fact, not so much that of the work as of the 
workman. Interest in some chef-d’euvre is 
heightened when a name is attached to it. As 
the Romans themselves were aware of the 
personalities of many of the Greek artists of 
the times preceding their own—Myron and 
Sophocles, Polygnotus and Ictinus, and many 
another were household words to them as they 
are to us—it is no new thing to dwell thus upon 
the great artistic creators of the past, whether 
sculptors, musicians, painters, or poets. We 
cannot afford to ignore, then, the rather 
startling fact that we are acquainted with 
probably quite as many coin engravers of 
ancient Greece as sculptors or painters— 
perhaps more; because the larger works have 
perished, leaving the witness to be borne 
rather by the smaller, and we turn with greater 
confidence to ancient coinage than to ancient 
sculpture. 


In heroic times the artist was accepted 
because he was a great warrior or the de- 
pendant of a great warrior. Then criticism 
grew ; arms lost their prestige; the artist came 
to be accepted qua artist; the name of Pericles 
is linked freely in one breath with that of 
Pheidias ; the artist is lending plumes to the 
ruler. This development applies to every 
branch of art. The world’s earliest coin was 
a simple pellet of precious metal with a small 
oblong counterstamp of guarantee as to the 
weight and fineness of the metal. The Aigean 
basin in early times (seventh century B.C.) was, 
commercially, one, and very soon the Govern- 
ments (whether of tyrants or oligarchies) of 
many commercial towns were issuing similar 
rude coinages. A single step more takes us 
to the glorious fifth century. The possibilities 
of propaganda by such a medium as coin 
rendered inevitable the growth of the artistic 
coin out of the distinctive coin. 

The art-schools of Athens received the 
youth of all Hellas, and returned brilliant 
artists to make names for themselves in the 
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Greek cities of Sicily and Italy. In Syracuse 
the first departure was made that signalized 
that the artist was not a mere craftsman, 
but an adornment to the State for which 
he worked—when Sosion, shortly after the 
middle of the fifth century B.c., signed his 
name in full soxion on a_ tetradrachm 
(Fig. I). A remarkable coin this: breaking 
away from the archaic style of his predecessors. 
The legs of the horses on the reverse are still 
a little stiff, and some details of the nymph’s 
head show that it is early in this “ Period of 
Finest Art”; but the greatness of both art 
and artist is impressively conveyed by that 
proud signature. 





FIG. 1. The first signed Greek coin 


Detailed study of the use of the different 
dies proves Sosion to have been very closely 
followed by the famous Eumenes, whose 
signature is either in full EVMHNOV, or often 
merely Ev (Fig. II); Euarchidas and Phrygillus. 





FIG. II 


This quartet forms a kind of school whose 
general style may be at once distinguished. 
The signatures are found either on the ampyx 
(band round the head), the truncation of the 
neck, under the horses, or on a tiny tablet held 
by one of the minor figures. This peculiarity at 
once serves to distinguish these early Syracusan 
artists from other artists who elsewhere about 
this time began to sign their productions; it 
also connects them with signed coins which 
some of them appear to have executed in other 
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cities. Thurium, in Italy, struck about now a 
series bearing the single letter ¢. The style 


is extremely fine, restrained, and yet rich 
(Fig. IIT) 





FIG. III. Thurium didrachm signed » 


This artist, whose full name is not known, 
was certainly not the Phrygillus of Syracuse, 
but probably is the same as the engraver who 
signs ¢ on the didrachms of Terina. The 
omission of the helmet on the head of the nymph 
in these last gives rein to an unparalleled 
delicacy in treatment of the hair and drapery 
(Fig. IV). 





FIG. IV. Didrachm of Terina signed » 


Returning once more to Sicily, the earlier 
artists are now giving place to Euainetos 
(about 420-400 B.c.). This superb artist 
signs at first a reverse die that was used in 
conjunction with an obverse by Eukleidas 
or Eumenes. His work at first resembles 
Eumenes’, whose lead he undoubtedly fol- 
lowed. Soon he develops into the style that 
so adequately celebrated the rout of the 
Athenian fleet at Syracuse in 408 B.c. It seems 
as if, when the cloud of invasion was at last 
lifted, almost entirely owing to the stubborn 
courage of the Syracusans themselves, the 
Sicilians abandoned themselves to a riot 
of magnificent medallic work. In Syracuse 
Euainetos engraved the exquisite gold 1oo-litre 
pieces and the immense silver pieces of ten 
drachmae (Fig. V). 





FIG. V. Gold piece by Euainetos 

















Coins and Their Engravers in Ancient Greece 


The mint must have literally poured these 
coins out, because two finds of recent years, at 
Avola, have brought great numbers of the gold 
pieces to light, while decadrachms are un- 
earthed every year and, though sought after, 
are not to be reckoned among the rarities of 
the series. The same artist also worked in 
Camarina, producing two or three splendid 
designs, of great rarity now. To him possibly 
are due the lovely facing head of the nymph 
Camarina, found on unsigned didrachms of this 
time. Whether or not he was the first to 
attempt to portray this difficult attitude, his 
contemporary Eukleidas was carrying it out 
with marked success in Syracuse, followed a 
little later by the other great decadrachm 
engraver, Kimon. This name has always been 
bracketed with Euainetos ; as the consummation 
of Greek ability to express beauty in the tiny 
pieces of metal that are handled in everyday 
life, they stand together. Euainetos was 
perhaps the greater master of profile; Kimon 
was umsurpassed in the full-face design 
(Fig. VI). 





FIG. VI. Kimon’s lovely Arethusa (Syracuse) 


_ These last ten years of the fifth century 
witness also the work of Myron (?) at Agri- 
gentum (MYP on a tetradrachm) and Procles 





FIG. VII. 


Signed MTP 


at Catana and Naxos, as well as the apparent 
extension of the services of the great Kimon 
to Messana. Of this town one or two very 
rare tetradrachms bearing his signature in 
full are known. In the course of about thirty- 
five years, without going outside Sicily, we 


have met with abundant evidence of the 
intensely individual character of the work 
done on the coinages of the Greeks; of the 
rivalry, one might almost say, that various 
cities displayed in securing the services of a 
great master to raise their coinages from 
mediocrity to the level of fine art; and of the 
pride with which each city viewed its own 
productions and looked on them as typifying 
the valour or wealth of its citizens. 

This awakening on the part of the Sicilian 
Greeks was unquestionably partly due to 
the stimulus of the war with Athens. The 
Greeks in Italy, less valorous though equally 
wealthy, were slower in appreciating these new 
developments ; it is not until the fourth century 
that much in the way of artists’ signatures 
comes to light. But from this time onward 
to a quite late date the coins of the Magna 
Grecian cities, as well as those of the Sicilian, 
display either full signatures or initials of 
engravers. Thurium—whose coins, first in 
Italy, with Terina, to bear a signature, namely 
¢—continues in the fourth century with A 
and A and also the full signatures MoAossox and 
NIKANAPO on coins of later less restrained 
style (Fig. VIII), while a unique tetradrachm 





FIG. VIII. Later signed coins of Thurium 
in the Paris Cabinet bears the otherwise 
unknown signature IZTOPOS. 

Nor is it an altogether idle supposi- 
tion to ascribe to the artist Philistion, not 
merely the didrachm of Velia signed with 
his full name on the crest of the helmet, but 
also a great number of Velian dies where 
merely ¢ is to be found, but of a style at once 
to be linked with the first. Indeed, it cannot 


cease there; Metapontum can show a beautiful 
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three-quarter facing coin signed ¢IAI3, and 
Heracleia a whole series again-with ¢. These 
are all very typical of mid-fourth century 
work (Fig. [X)—a greater {concentration on 





FIG. IX. By the Heracleian (?) artist, Philistion 


detailed ornament, attention to technique and 
finish, and a shade soft, perhaps, in general 
outline. 

Aristoxenos had a shorter but, perhaps, 
more successful career. At least his talents 
were in much request, judging by the fact 
that his curious monogrammatic signature is 
found on the finest coins of Metapontum and of 
Heracleia (Fig. X). His Metapontine produc- 





FIG. X. The curious monogram of Aristoxenos (Metapontum) 


tions are marvels of delicacy ; he seems to have 
known how to convey softness without loss 
of power. The illustration shows, too, how 
sympathetically he could catch the charm of 
gracefully dressed hair. 





FIG. XI. Hippocrates’ tetradrachm of Rhegium 


A fournal of the Arts 


The Rhegines had an engraver and a style 
peculiarly their own. The only fully signed 
artist that the coinage has given us is Hippo- 
crates, who has put his name to the massive 
tetradrachm struck in the first quarter of the 
fourth century (Fig. XI). The lion’s mask is 
heavy but strong; the head of Apollo is a fine 
piece of work, and it is not unpleasing to find 
a style such as this, with so marked an 
individual character. 





FIG, XII. 


Choirion of Catana 


To return again to Sicily it will suffice to 
notice the marvellous heads of Apollo, fully 
facing, which the artists Heracleidas and 
Choirion engraved for the coins of Catana (Fig. 
XII). These fall really contemporaneous with 
the majority of the great works of Sicilian artists, 
about 400 B.C., but are in some respects 
distinct from the rest. Neither artist is known 
to have worked elsewhere, while the facing 
head as developed by them may be conveniently 
connected with the most remarkable issues 
eastward of Sicily, those of Amphipolis and of 
Clazomenae. The chief responsibility for these 
last productions is known to us by a signature 
®EOAOTOS EFOE! on the excessively rare tetra- 
drachm dated about 375-380 B.c. The swan 
on the reverse and, above all, the fine, virile 
head facing the spectator on the obverse, form 
a fitting close to a chapter in the story of 
Hellenic art that is not by any means the least 
glorious. ‘“‘ Weiter als diese munzen kann 
der menschliche Begriff nicht gehen,” remarks 
Winckelmann. (“‘ Beyond these coins human 
comprehension cannot go.”’) 


Note.—So minute is the lettering of the signatures in most cases that these illustrations 
necessarily fail to give any adequate idea of them. 


Acknowledgment is due to the invaluable handbook: L. Forrer, Notes sur les signatures 


sur les monnaies grecques. 
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Woodcut by Alan Durst 


A MAKER OF WOODCUTS : ALAN DURST 


By KINETON PARKES 


HERE are artists to whom the exer- 

cise of some one faculty is an abiding 

joy. They do not aspire to cover 

great wall spaces, to paint large easel 
pictures, to build great palaces; but to brood 
over some delicate work into which they can 
put all their thought and all their wonder. It 
is no less difficult to function in little than on 
the large scale. The mind may be less archi- 
tectonic, but no less structural. There is an 
intensity in the craftsmanship of an ivory 
carving such as is not felt by the monumental 
sculptor; an intimacy in a wood-engraving 
which is not experienced by the mural decora- 
tor. Just as love has been most passionately 
laid at the feet of a cloistered woman, so 
the love of beauty is often displayed most 
fervently and devotedly on some object which 
may never stir or appeal to the many, but 
touch with its intensity only the esoteric few. 
Such a love feeds on itself and its object only : 
there is art like that—art which exists for itself 
and for the object of its creating; art which, 
indeed, seeks to hide itself away with its own 
beauty. 

Art, however, is a gift which must be 
shared, and the artist has public duties. When 
the object of his concentrated thoughts and 
manual industry has been accomplished, it 
becomes in a way the property of the world at 
large. The concept of art is the creator’s, but 
the expression in form of the concept belongs 
to the world of esthetic. Benedetto Croce sees 
in the processes of art a way to morality; he 
regards xsthetic and moral beauty as part of 
but one whole. 

Duty is part of the life of humanity, that 


part which every man owes to every man. An 
artist must make his public, particularly if he 
is an originator either in technique or vision. 
The public, accustomed to certain things, 
cannot be expected to jump with the artist; it 
must first be taught to walk. The business of 
the connoisseur is to make as near approach to 
the artist in the shortest possible time ; but this 
cannot be expected of the man in the street: 
he must be helped by the artist, who must 
explain himself. When he is ready he must 
exhibit and keep on exhibiting if he wants 
recognition ; and what artist does not? Alan 
Durst is one of the men who has worked in 
silence for the few; but now his work is 
becoming available for the delectation of the 
many, for in 1928 it was seen at the Venice 
International, at Buenos Ayres, and in London 
at the Imperial Institute and the Retrospective 
Exhibition of the London Group. 

Born in 1883, Alan L. Durst was the pupil 
of Richard Garbe at the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts—shy pupil, shy master, loving 
the doing of their work more than the showing 
of it. While Durst does not make his work art 
for art’s sake, he loves to make things only for 
their beauty’s sake; and his passion is not 
merely to make and shape things with his own 
hands, but to cut always into his materials, to 
dig out form from matter. His matter is 
various : sandstone and limestone and marble; 
oak, ebony, box, mahogany, ivory. So long 
as he is cutting these things he is regardless 
of the tool he is using, which is determined by 
the character and shape of the material. If he 
is sculpting, his chisels are indicated by the 
quality of the wood or stone; if he is engraving, 
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by the circumstance of the wood. He 
is cutting and is content; plastic is 
not his forte; he is a glyptic artist 
par excellence. If he is cutting on 
the wood for reproduction, he uses 
the knife or burin according to the 
demands of the grain or the intim- 
ations it affords. In sculpture this 
is of considerable importance, in 
engraving less; but he does not 
neglect the little by which his work 
gains so much. The essence of 
glyptic is the character imparted to 
line by the cutting tool, whether as 
sculpture or as engraving; and it is 
because of the realization of this that 
Alan Durst’s services as Instructor of 
Woodcarving at the Royal College 
of Art are so valuable. He is teaching 
there a principle. In common with 
several of the artists responsible for the 
renaissance of wood-engraving, Durst made 
the mistake of thinking in the black line, 
as though engraving on metal. He painted 
the box block with Chinese white, and on 
this drew with a brush. Then in the actual 
cutting he kept as close as possible to the black 
line, thinking in terms of black on white as 
though he were making a drypoint. The result 
is that the actual quality and character of real 
wood-engraving is discounted. A print taken 
from a wood block is taken from a relief, and if 
the relief—as it must be with the black line 
method—is but thin and without the generosity 
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of the etched intaglio line from which the ink 
is squeezed on to the paper, the print looks 
starved by the side either of a generous etching 
on a real woodcut. Such work as this Durst 
accomplished from the years 1910 to the war— 
bookplates and the like which would not have 
suffered in design, execution, or printing if 
they had been cut on metal. There is one 
block, however, which—from its size, subject, 
and admirable cutting, and its interesting archi- 
tectural design—is of importance. It was done 
in 1912, measures 6} in. by I1 in., and depicts 
the Mass at a high altar over which is a Christ 
enthroned. There are various figures of men 
and women before the altar, all 
admirably drawn and, so far as the 
method allows, admirably cut in the 
wood, side-grain with graver and 
scorper. The wood used is box; the 
block composite, as is usual, made 
up of small pieces about 2 in. by 1 in. 
in size, all beautifully joined together 
so that the joints are quite concealed 
and make no marks when the print 
is taken. 

On resuming wood-engraving 
after the war Durst reversed his 
method. He now paints the block 
black and makes the design in white, 
thinking all the time in terms of 
white upon black—the natural and 
traditional English method prac- 
tised by the great engravers like the 
Bewicks and the Lintons. By this 
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EVE AND CAIN Woodcut by Alan Durst 


method only that which is intended to be cut 
away is put on the block; that which is taken 
away naturally does not print, and so the real 
design is left in direct draughtsmanship to give 
by its inked relief its imprint—the picture. The 
method obviously gives more freedom to the 
engraving tool and the fancy of the artist 
behind it (or before it, as the case may be) as to 
whether the burin or the knife is in use; as to 
whether the end of the wood block or the flat 
of it is being utilized; or, as it is sometimes 
more specifically said, as to whether the wood is 
being engraved or cut. Personally, as regards 
this, I think in the old-fashioned way quite 
indiscriminatingly: a woodcut, to me, is a 
wood-engraving, and a wood-engraving a 
woodcut. 

One of the largest of Durst’s prints 
measures 13}in. by 9Qin.; its subject is 
“Hampstead Heath on a Bank Holiday,” a 
pagan subject contrasting with the last men- 
tioned. It is broadly cut, non-realistic; the 
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figures assume a somewhat doll-like naturalism, 
and the trees have an attractive Noah’s-Ark 
character. The sky is most pleasingly realized. 
Of the same year—192I—is a more realistic 
engraving of a Spanish mule-driver approach- 
ing a hill-town with his laden team. In a very 
simple manner, by means of large white spaces, 
the artist has cleverly evoked a hot, sun-bathed 
atmosphere. ‘“‘ The Bathers” of the same 
year is admirable in technique and naturalistic 
in treatment. There is a touch of the old 
black-line method in it, but on the whole it 
is done in the right way. “‘ The Procession ” 
of the following year is indisputably right 
as to technique, and as to treatment of 
subject yields some evidence of the influence 
of modern ideas of presentation. To 1922 and 
1923 belong, among others, three prints of an 
unusual nature of Malay subjects: “ Malay 
Hunting,” “ Malay Play-acting,” and “ Malay 
Tale-telling,” in which the artist’s technique 
is seen at its best, the treatment of backgrounds 
being quite good and the figures strong, the 
prints 3 in. to § in. in height. A fine block of 
1923 is somewhat discounted by the white 
glare of the upper part of the background, but 
its subject, “ Adam and Eve—Out of Eden,” 
is originally conceived; the details interesting 
and somewhat amusing too. 

In contrast to this, in the ‘“‘ Harvest” of 
1924, the background is almost a dead black 
printing, relieved only by the white spots of 
representations of three of the constellations. 
The two figures of man and woman holding 
sheaves of corn are realized by much the same 
method as “‘ Adam and Eve.” 
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MALAY HUNTING Woodcut by Alan Durst 
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THE CHARIOT 


An interesting development in technique 
begins with the treatment of the trees in the 
“* Hampstead Heath ” block. These owe their 
attractiveness to cross-hatching, a simple pro- 
cess, but one which leads easily to facile and 
common effects. In Durst’s case it is used 
with discretion, and its success is indicated in 
** Adam and Eve.” In the later cuts of 1924 
and 1925 this technique is developed in the 
effort to get simple and natural modelling, not 
only of form, but of tone. The crossed white 
lines leave black dots of varying sizes and 
shapes, and are variously placed. This results 
in the achievement of the logical use of the 
wood block—the cutting of the white pattern 
on the natural black ground. The process 
leaves the mind free to realize the design in 
terms of white or black which, as I have said, 
was the way of the masters of wood-engraving. 

The blocks treated in this way are “‘Alde- 
burgh” of 1924, mainly an architectural 
and landscape subject, with figures; “ The 
Chariot,” a classical subject with bold new 
treatment of the factors in the picture; and 
*““Eve and Cain,” a striking and, indeed, 
impressive glyptic evocation. The seated 
figure nursing her child could only have been 
achieved by a sculptural artist, and the success 
of its technique is vindicated by the essential 
tone and form modelling which abundantly 
gives it this character. From the study of this 
cut the essential liaison between the glyptic 
and graphic, which is Alan Durst’s peculiar 
gift, is clearly manifested. 

The art of drawing is the art of graphic; 
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glyptic; and its character is deter- 
mined by the way the line is cut. 
Pure line must be pure cutting, and 
in all its purity the burin and the 
drypoint needle should be devoted 
to unmitigated line. But the artist 
strays after effects and is not always 
absolutely single-minded. The line 
engraver hankers after tone, and 
wood-engraving has suffered par- 
ticularly from this dereliction. 

The technique of Durst’s recent 
cuts—-from 1925—has been develop- 
ed, the artist being concerned by 
getting tone into them by graduated 
dots—-a dangerous proceeding, but in 


Woodcut by Alan Durst )urst’s case not unaccompanied by 


success. His method is to compromise 
between the white on black and black on white. 
He paints the surface of the block white and 
draws on it in pencil, shading with lines on 
cross-hatchings, heavily or lightly, as guides 
to the cutting. He then clears out the white 
spaces, afterwards cutting away the pencil 





HARVEST Woodcut by Alan Durst 
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lines more or less freely in shaded and cross- 
hatched areas. If the engraver must have 
tone, then this seems to be the logical way of 
achieving it. 

The result is seen in the latest prints, and 
most successfully in “ The Chariot,” “ The 
Bull and the Gate,” and ‘‘ Constance.”? There 
is in these the retention of the glyptic impulse 


which, if more formal, is not less accomplished. 
The rendering of the mobility of plastic form 
by a rigid technique is very effective. The 
prints made by this latest method lack some 
of the romantic feeling of their forerunners, 
but in all there is the genuine reaction to a 
purely esthetic impulse. Alan Durst’s desire 
is to touch nothing that he cannot make 





THE FRUIT SELLER 


of giving direct significance to the pure line; 
the projection is linear and the cross-hatching 
is ancillary rather than essential. In “Eve and 
Cain,” the ‘Pieta,” “Mother and Child,” 
**'The Fruit Seller,” and “ The Acrobat,” a 
greater reliance is placed on tone modelling 
of plastic form. The cutting is still beautiful 
technically, and the expression of feeling is still 
generous; but the virgin freshness of the 
linework has been sacrificed. But there is a 
remarkable and admirable sense of structure in 
all four prints; a compact statement of fact 


Woodcut by Alan Durst 


beautiful, and to this end all his research is 
directed. 

At the exhibition of the English Wood- 
engraving Society at St. George’s Gallery in 
December were two prints by Alan Durst, 
** Girl and Cubs ” and “‘ Queen’s Gate,”’ which 
were not only typical of the artist’s pure 
cutting work, but also indicated his peculiar 
individual style of design. There were no 
other prints among the 131 shown which were 
at all like them in either of these respects, for 
in style and technique Durst stands alone. 
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SOME ENGLISH FANS 


By MRS. STEUART ERSKINE 





FIG. I. MARIA COSWAY’S FAN, with portraits of herself, her husband, and child 


From the collection of Norman Lamplugh, Esq. 


OLDED fans appeared in England at 

a very early date, but only as occa- 

sional objects of curiosity imported 

from the East. After the East India 
Company started trading with India and China 
they became more common, and Queen 
Catherine of Braganza and her ladies made 
them popular. During the seventeenth century 
fans began to be imported from France, but 
there was no native industry until after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, 
brought Huguenot refugees to our shores. 
Many of these refugees were, as we may 
remember, skilled painters, designers, and 
craftsmen, besides the weavers who set up 
their shuttles to found a weaving industry; 
among the representatives of various crafts we 
find the fan makers and decorators. This 
industry of “ ffan makers ” was given a Charter 
by Queen Anne; it soon became a national 
affair as English painters and craftsmen turned 
their attention to this minor art, and the output 
became of so much importance that a tax was 
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imposed on foreign fans to protect the native 
industry. 

English fan painting came into its own at 
a time when art was at a very high level, its 
best period being confined to the eighteenth 
century, the era of the great portrait painters. 
Great painters did not care, as a rule, to devote 
their talents to such a restricted field, but many 
of their designs were used as well as paintings 
reproduced in miniature. Fan painters are 
nearly always anonymous and, even when 
signed by the name of some famous artist such 
as Watteau, the attribution must generally be 
received with reserve. 

The fans reproduced here are, as in the 
case of the former article on French fans, taken 
from the Schreiber collection in the British 
Museum and the Wyatt collection in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, with the excep- 
tion of the interesting Cosway fan that comes 
from the collection of Mr. Norman Lamplugh 
at the Old Court House, Hampton Court. 
This fan is by Maria Cosway, the wife of the 








Some English Fans 





FIG. II. 


FAN attributed to Angelica Kauffmann 


celebrated miniature painter; and the second 
one we illustrate is also probably the work 
of a woman artist—the vivacious Angelica 
Kauffmann. 

No one can study Maria Cosway’s fan 
(Fig. I) without realizing how much she owed 
to her celebrated husband. The portraits of 
Cosway, herself, and the child who died young, 
are painted with spirit and delicacy; and she 
has evidently used Cosway’s palette, making 
use of the distinctive blue, a clear shade of 
ultramarine, specially made for the miniaturist. 
It is painted on silk, the sticks and guards are 
of pierced ivory. 

The fan decorated with medallions, attri- 
buted to Angelica Kauffmann (Fig. II), is made 
of pierced ivory with a jade-green ribbon run 
through the lacework of the sticks. In the 
centre is a group which is certainly very typical 
of Angelica’s style, if not by her hand: the 
subject seems to tell a story. A long-limbed 
girl neglects her distaff to gaze at a couple of 
doves at her feet; a woman bends over her, 
and the head of a man appears at a window. 
In the two side medallions are portrait studies 
in miniature 

These two women, whose fans we have just 
considered, were friends. 

The story of Angelica Kauffmann, as artist 
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and as woman, has become part of the story 
of eighteenth-century London; that of Maria 
Cosway is less well known. The daughter of 
English parents who kept a sort of refined 
boarding-house for the travelling English in 
Florence, she showed a distinct talent for 
drawing fromachild. Born in 1759, she gained 
a silver medal for drawing in 1770, and had 
the honour of being elected a member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts before she was twenty. 
Angelica heard of the precocious talent of the 
girl and invited her and her parents to stay 
with her in London, where she introduced 
her protégée to all her influential friends. The 
result was rather disappointing. Maria did 
not take London by storm as Angelica had 
done. She was clever, spoke five languages, 
and sang well; as a genius she was a failure. 
Rather as a marriage of convenience than as 
one of affection, she married the brilliant, odd, 
foppish little man, whose art was so sure and 
so delicate, and who was so frequently the butt 
of men of lesser talent. 

The Cosways lived in great luxury and 
entertained on a large scale ; Cosway would not 
allow his wife to paint professionally, though 
she sometimes illustrated books and occasion- 
ally painted a miniature that might have been 
mistaken for his own work. This fact she 
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regretted later in 
life, but it is not 
probable that she 
would have 
achieved anything 
really supreme; 
the line that she 
took up with 
regard to the 
better education 
of girls was really 
her life work. 

Maria Cosway 
is remembered in 
England as the 
wife of the 
painter, and as 
one who painted 
some very charming miniatures herself; in 
Italy she acted as the pioneer of the better 
education of women, establishing at Lodi a 
convent school that became famous. The 
order of the “ Dame Inglesi” was much 
respected, and the founder was created a 
baroness by the Emperor Francis I. 

In Fig. III we have a very delicate and 
decorative fan of a rather earlier date than the 
two preceding; it is painted on the so-called 
chicken skin, with a landscape in monochrome. 
The sticks and guards are of carved ivory with 
medallions showing figures and lacework; the 
subdued tone of the leaf and the white sticks 
is only relieved by an emerald stud. 

The fan published by Bartolozzi in 1779 
speaks for itself (Fig. IV). It is a stipple 
engraving and etching, uncoloured. The 
central medallion is copied from the celebrated 
Marlborough gem, the “‘ Marriage of Cupid 
and Psyche.” Of a later date, we have a pretty 
fan of pierced horn (Fig. V); small, and deco- 
rated with steel spangles in the Empire style. 

There are many types of fans that were in 
use during some part 


FIG. III. 


of the eighteenth cen- eee 


tury; indeed, there 
seems to have been 
an appropriate fan for 
every occasion. Fans 
were painted on skin, 
on vellum, or on silk; 
some were decorated 
with tambour’ work. 
They were often made _ yg. 1. 
of gauze or tiffany and 
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FAN painted on chicken skin 
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covered with tiny 
steel stars. There 
were ceremonial 
fans, social fans, 
and even mourn- 
ing fans; there 
were also church 
fans. 

We have cer- 
tainly deterior- 
ated in the matter 
offans. The 
fans of the eight- 
eenth century 
were not only 
meant to cool the 
air ; they were de- 
signed to instruct 
the wearer and her friends, and to amuse 
those whose efforts at conversation were 
something to be endured rather than enjoyed. 
How pleasant a change from platitudes, to 
confront a dull partner with a riddle, to 
put him through his facings as to botany or 
geography, or to tell his fortune by the aid of 
the gipsy lore! And then how useful to own 
a fan that gave you the name of every holder 
of an opera box with the number; or of the 
intricacies of gambling for the Casino! As to 
the mourning fans, with their subdued colour 
and the church fans with their pious phrases, 
no one could use one without rising to the 
occasion. One of these (published by the 
famous Sarah Ashton in 1796) had the 
Commandments, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer 
and others printed on it, as well as a design 
showing the Holy Ghost supported by three 
cherubs. No wonder that it was “‘ Published 
with the approbation of the Lord Bishop of 
London ” ! 

The most interesting series of printed fans 
are those that reflected the national life in 
many of its phases. 
Many of them were, of 
course, political. The 
earliest of these repre- 
sents the States of 
Europe playing the new 
game of piquet (Fig. 
VI). Here we see each 
country arguing about 
the partition of Poland, 
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CAMEOS AND ARABESQUES By F. Bartolozzi ach having some axe 


to grind, while Pope 








Some English Fans 





FIG. V. PIERCED HORN FAN 


Innocent XI declines to take part in the game. 
It is an etching coloured by hand. 

In Fig. VII we have a fan designed by 
the engraver, Sir Robert Strange, a fervent 
Jacobite, to commemorate the ’Forty-five. 
Prince Charles Edward appears in armour, 
with Flora Macdonald, as Bellona, by his side, 
and Cameron of Lochiel behind him. On the 
extreme left we have Britannia, who is pre- 
sented with an olive branch by a dove, while 
Fame blows her trumpet aloft, and Jove 
strikes Envy and Discord, as well as the flying 
family of Hanover, with his thunderbolts. 
The sticks are of ivory with fretted openwork 
guards. It is an etching coloured by hand. 

An amusing fan 
leaf is that on which is 
represented the once- 
famous Bartholomew 
Fair (Fig. VIII). It is 
an aquatint engraving, 
washed with indian ink, 
and was published by 
J. F. Setchel, 23 King 
Street, Covent Garden. 

Rahere the Jester, 
who turned monk and 





FIG. VI. THE STATES OF EUROPE PLAYING PIQUET 
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founded the grand old Church of Saint 
Bartholomew in Smithfield, also started the 
Fair, as we run bazaars in these days, to benefit 
his charities. He was so keen for its success 
that tradition says he used to perform his old 
juggling tricks dressed in his friar’s dress, to 
charm the broad pieces from the pockets of 
the citizens. Henry I gave Rahere a Charter 
to legalize the Fair, which continued to delight 
all sorts and conditions of men for six hundred 
years, the first Fair taking place in the year 
1133, ten years after the founding of the 
church. The scene represented on the fan is 
supposed to be taking place in the year 1721; 
but it has been pointed out that the date must 
be 1728, as there is a 
peepshow of the Siege 
of Gibraltar, which did 
not take place until 
1727.  Itis a most di- 
verting scene. We see 
some of the monsters 
that used to delight 
the spectators, and the 
booths where they used 
to get refreshment. Gin 
is sold in the left-hand 
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corner, while 
Pye Corner, 
where succulent 
pork could be 
obtained, is on 
the right. The 
pompous figure, 
strutting away 
with an air of 
having dined 
well, is said to 
be that of Sir 
Robert Walpole, 
who was a con- 
stant visitor to 





FIG. VII. PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART 


**T have received a 
print that diverts 
me extremely by 
this post—the 
Motion. Tell me, 
dear, now, who 
made the designs 
and who took the 
likenesses; they 
are admirable ; 
the line as good as 
one sees on these 
occasions.” The 
fan leaf is an 
etching, un- 


. British Museum : 
the Fair. coloured, copied 


Sir Robert figures in many of the political 
squibs of the time. In Fig. IX we find the 
*“* Satire on the Motion of Mr. Sandys ” that 
amused Horace Walpole so much. It will be 











FIG. VIII. BARTHOLOMEW FAIR 
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remembered that in January 1740 Mr. Sandys 
in the House of Commons and Lord Carteret 
in the House of Lords made an unsuccessful 
Motion in favour of removing Sir Robert from 
his post as Prime Minister. The print, from 
which the fan was 
adapted, shows 
an interesting 
view of Whitehall 
as it appeared at 
that time; it also 
contains carica- 
tures of the 
principal people 
concerned in the 
event. Horace 
Walpole, writing 
to Conway from 
Florence in 





from the print, and unmounted. 

The last illustration (Fig. X) shows us the 
Royal Family at the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy in the year 1788—a large, imposing 
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FIG. IX. CARICATURE OF THE “ MOTION ” 
AGAINST SIR ROBERT WALPOLE 
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family group, standing as if posing for the 
photographer. One would like to have had a 
private view of the pictures on the walls, 
remembering the masterpieces that were 
exhibited in that year. But those present 
were, naturally, 
more interested 
in their distin- 
guished visitors. 
This fan leaf 
is from a print, 
cut down to 
size and shape; 
it is a line 
engraving un- 
coloured. There 
is also another 


FIG. X. THE ROYAL FAMILY AT THE EXHIBITION OF leaf printed 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


on vellum and 


March 1 741, Says: British Museum tinted. 
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LETTER FROM 


PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


F exhibitions have not provided the principal subject 
for conversation and articles during a month rich in 
artistic events, it is only another proof of the growing 
importance of “ living art” and the place it occupies 
in our life. Good society is now at least as well in- 
formed about the public and private life of our young 
painters as of the composers 
and virtuosi who were first 
to impose themselves and ‘ 
win respect. Young men N * 
of the world are gaining a ame eo 
reputation in guiding the , 
friends of their sisters or = 
their little tennis and danc- ~~ 


Mallet-Stevens and com- > & 
menting on the rational , 
audacities of the modernist 

architect. These alert cara- 

vans may be seen also in the : 
lost and conquered quarters et 
of the waste lands on the oy 
borders of the Parc Mont- 

souris—a quadrangle of new 

Streets not yet recognized . . 
by the municipality, and § 
baptized according to the 
fantasy of the painters and 
sculptors, who have built 
themselves comfortable 


a. 
ee 


tt 
houses here. There is a ho 
Rue Seurat, sponsored by ? Reg? 
Georges Lur¢at, who is 


endeavouring to prolong in 
cubism the divisionism of 
the great Georges Seurat, 
who died at the age of thirty . 
and who, had he had a + 7 a 


normal span of life, might ~~ 
have modified all the forms Aes 
of art. There is a Rue NN 


Douanier, ahomage to Henri 





Rousseau (called Je dcuanier), 


I am so fortunate as to be able to communicate to you 
the appearance of this famous studio as captured by the 
camera on the eve of the historic removal: an easel 
bearing the work of the moment, some canvases jealously 
preserved (despite the dealers’ appetite) on account of 
their value as witnesses of an hour of interrogating countless 
others; a press, masses of 
books, the most precious 
ee ts | ones mixed with commoner 

oo ones, Derain being too 

i Ss passionate a reader to make 

grt a good bibliophile ; physical 

as well as musical instru- 


» = ments as might have been 
ing partners to the Rue N 


found formerly in the col- 

lection of one of Gassendi’s 

‘pupils ; a mappa mundi, and 

in the midst of the musical 

instruments a sort of negro 
/ lyre or zither. All these 
instruments have at least 
once sounded from the lips 
or under the fingers of him 
who can inspire what he 
touches for the first time, 
giving life to the African 
instruments, so that a friend 
called Derain, to his great 
. ; joy, the lute player of the 
ty! ges ee desert—a noble sobriquet 
» and marvellously applicable 


* for them could have been 
even anticipated, Chinese 
records, today so much in 
favour, were heard in the 
Rue Bonaparte studio. 
Against another wall of 
the studio there was a heavy 
table laden with liqueurs ; 
bottles that were sometimes 


ey er to the painter. 
. 4 Long before the fashion 


ie 


Su, 








though he was only an over- 





allowed to grow old un- 
touched, or were emptied at 
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seer at the Paris cctroi, at 
the postern of Montrouge, 
not far from this place. It 
was André Derain who thus 
honoured the old friend of our mutual youth. André 
Derain’s removal to Montsouris was a not unimportant 
event, and it was a good peripatetic subject for the young 
lecturers a la page as they guide the aspirations of bourgeois 
society through the artistic city. 

Derain left a treasure of traditions in the old studio 
of the Rue Bonaparte, which he abandoned a few weeks 
ago. Art lovers and artists from all parts of the world 
will preserve its memory for ever; and I know how naively 
the young painter André Tzank, who acquired the lease 
at a price of gold, regretted that he was unable to retain 
the old appearance of this domain. 


JEUNE FEMME 











\ a single sitting on the oc- 
casion of an agreeable visit, 
as my distinguished English 
colleague Clive Bell will 
remember. There was an excellent little stove, called the 
cubilot, the scientific pretensions of which had amused the 
master for an hour. On the third wall the splendid com- 
positions of “‘ La Chasse,” the revelation of which Derain is 
deferring, though it would shake every artistic conscience. 

The fourth aspect, with a sloping roof—for the enormous 
studio must once have been the attic of a private house— 
was packed with heavy furniture containing scores, more 
books, proofs of essays, lithographs and engravings, 
valuable or baroque objects, tarots, ancient jewels, palettes 
dating from the Ecole de Chaton and of pure colour; 
on a little organ a greasepot full of figured clay pipes ; 
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By Modigliani 








General Doods with his colonial helmet; Félix Faure, the 
Zouave Jacobs, a valiant sailor, a grotesque woman, 
Victor Hugo, Monsieur Thiers, etc. 

A simple window pierced this wall, though the real 
light was admitted by an opening cut through the thick 
rafters of the old attic. Several romantic lithographs 
show us the aspect of the studio fairly accurately : a studio 
in the style of Vernet. But the compasses, the sextants, and 
also the negro instruments and fetishes introduced by 
Derain corrected the romantic aspect. 

By leaning out of the little balcony one could literally 
plunge into the court of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. It was 
one of Derain’s innocent pleasures to watch the stormy 
evolutions of the students on the nights of the Quatz’ Arts 
or Concours Rougevin balls, when both students and models 
came out in a band to the sound of the bugle, disguised 
as Pharaohs or Merovingians, pulling hand-drawn vehicles 
in the crush ef a train of carriages, like at the mobilization, 
and went to the Place du Panthéon to burn all the materials 
of the competition, the instruments of their torture. 

I may say that Derain, the prince of anti-academic art, 
was fond of his neighbour, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He 
only despised, without hating—hatred not being in his 
aristocratic nature—the vain competitions and that “ Prix 
de Rome” spirit which makes youth succumb to little 
recipes, little methods of little masters, little tricks and 
ruses inherited from Bouguereau, who professed that “ le 
dessin c’est les emmanchements ” (!), and which keeps the 
young prisoners sometimes till they are over thirty, and 
ought to be imperiously drawn by life that is ever renewed 
by genuine miracles. 

Derain had made friends with some of the students at 
the tobacconist’s shop at the corner of the Quai Malaquais 
and Rue Bonaparte. Several of them confessed their 
anguish to him. They respected this great Derain, and 
were a little afraid of him. This aristocrat, with his volun- 
tarily popular manners, who spoke little, gave the impression 
that he knew everything—he who had triumphed by revolu- 
tionary acts and appeared to be sincere—when he said that 
his ambition was classic art: this old energumen of Pont 
de Chaton, thanks to whom the best are able to understand 
Corot better. 

Derain will be missed in the Rue Bonaparte. He will 
be missed by the students, in their meditations, who never 
passed below his windows without lifting their heads and 
who would perhaps one day have climbed the five storeys 
to ask him to take charge of an atelier against their formal 
promise to renounce the Prix de Rome, vain scholastic 
pomp and academic works. 

An important book on the life and work of André 
Derain is in preparation. Meanwhile, we find the master 
of the “ Déjeuner ” and of the “ Portrait du Chevalier X ” 
dragged, with rare lack of comprehension, into a work that 
must nevertheless be regarded of the first importance. 
I am speaking of the French edition of “ Picasso et 
la Tradition Frangaise,” by M. Wilhelm Uhde, a very 
well-known German connoisseur. 

How difficult it is to enjoy a perfect feast without some 
accident ! M. Wilhelm Uhde—who was the first to publish 
with so much heart and spirit, as a true poet and scholarly 
critic, a life of Henri Rousseau (1912)—seemed well qualified 
to preside, in the name of European thought, at the 
unofficial inauguration of the Rue du Douanier. 

Before the war the private gallery of M. Uhde in Paris 
was, together with that of his compatriot and co-citizen 
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(a German-Parisian), Richard Goetz, one of the important 
centres of living art. 

When French critics had to fight so many fierce battles 
to make a whole new order of beauty accepted—and there 
were not even six of these critics—did they really require 
the help of cultivated Germans ? 

I must answer that, as events have shown, a certain 
amount of foreign support must have at least hastened the 
hour of success. 

It was not enough to see—after the Manets, Renoirs, and 
Cézannes had gone to the private collections of Schonkine 
and Morozov in Moscow, and to the German national 
galleries—the Derains, Picassos, Braques, Matisses, Dufys, 
and Frieszs follow suit, while they were being rejected with 
horror by the directors of our own museums with the 
exception of M. Farcy, the daring creator of the modern 
galleries at the Museum ot Grenoble. 

Deceived by that falsely liberal criticism of which 
M. Camille Mauclair has remained the leader, the French 
enemies of French painting drew a wrong argument from 
this foreign favour. Our adversaries declared it to be 
painting of German inspiration, returning naturally to 
Germany ! 

MM. Uhde and Goetz, living among ourselves, suc- 
ceeded in making it clearly understood that it was precisely 
a French sentiment, and purely French, that they honoured 
in the works of our modernists. 

In order to prove this, M. Uhde transported both his 
person and his collections into the most French landscape, 
into the tender scenery of the Valois amid the shades of 
Gérard de Nerval’s heroines, into the heart of I’Ile de 
France, to Senlis, whence the poor collector was to be dis- 
lodged (my image but slightly exceeds the bounds of 
actuality) by the galloping cavalry of his own country. 

After the war, and the sad dispersal of his collection, 
M. W. Uhde has come back, first to Senlis, then to Chan- 
tilly. It was at Senlis that the German patron of the 
douanier was to discover a new “ Sunday painter,” his 
own servant Seraphine, who is today well Jancée / 

In his “ Picasso et la Tradition Frangaise,” M. W. 
Uhde writes with feeling about this simple creature, rich 
in exceptional gifts, who has become a professional painter 
today, following Boyer, the dealer in chips of the Place du 
Tertre, and Bombois, the daily labourer, whose “‘Cathédrale 
d’Albi ” is contested by collectors. 

M. W. Uhde’s book betrays an enormous amount of 
sentimentality. A significant phenomenon appears to 
have taken place. A sentimental German, M. W. Uhde 
has caught the French nuance very well, but he has 
nourished a purely German sentiment on it, which today 
may place him at any rate in certain points below some of 
his countrymen who were less prompt, less sensitive, less 
tender in the recognition of certain eminently French 
qualities, in the strict physical sense of the word. This 
will explain the injustice of his attitude towards Derain 
and some of his pronouncements on this young master. 
For example : “André Derain, who unlocked the movement 

of the young, imposing his direction on it, indicating its 
problems, is one of those seekers who are never satisfied 
with their discoveries. After the period of strife and 
attack he had his royal era; but today he has congealed into 
the state of a great spiritual still-life, a sea without wind or 
wave. A master evidently, and of the first order, but cold ; 
and when we see his productions, which are so like one 
another, we say, Ah! yes, it is very well painted.” 








Letter from Paris 


Of course, we must reject the imprudent 
conclusions arrived at by the German connoisseur. 
But we thank him for characterizing so well all 
the things that we had recognized long ago 
without his help : the unlocking of the movement 
of the young, indicating its problems, the seeker 
who is never satisfied. 

Really, M. W. Uhde presents a strong 
picture of a certain German sentimentality. In 
September 1914, after the Marne, Maurice Barrés 
wrote a sublime page on the death of a little 
German artilleryman whose body was found in 
the swamp of St. Gond. He had the poems of 
Stephan George in his haversack. Barrés re- 
created the aquatic dream of this military agony 
lulled by a Lorelei—a dream so different to 
the death dream of a dying Frenchman. 

Though spared by our bullets, M. W. Uhde 
was profoundly hit by the war. His book 
shows him to be obsessed by the tomb of the 
unknown poilu. For it is all the beautiful past, 
and the artistic past of M. Uhde, that our 
German friend sees, literally, under the slab of 
the Arc de Triomphe. 

He writes the following, which is very nice: “ At the 
time when the Café Anglais still existed, when the top-hat 
was worn on the boulevards, and when one could travel 
on the tops of omnibuses still drawn by white horses, at a 
moderate pace, but without accident, the peaceful town of 
Paris was the capital of artistic France. Today, when the 
boulevards, thronged with cars of every make, have alternate 
banks and cinemas with currency and films of every 
country, Paris has become the capital of artistic Europe. 
While industry, sport, and art are still striving for the 





L’AGENT By Samson Flexor 





ANDRE DERAIN IN HIS STUDIO 


unification of Europe, there is a domain in which this 
unity has already been realized—that of painting. There 
is at the present moment a European school of painting. Its 
seat, its centre, is Paris. It is determined by two factors : 
the French tradition, that is to say, the Latin classical 
ideal carried to its highest artistic power on the one hand; 
and on the other Pablo Picasso, that is to say, the great 
representative of the Greco-Germanic romantic ideal.” 

What does this mean? That the douanier Rousseau 
and the servant Seraphine (if M. Uhde is right in every 
part of his conclusions cited above) occupy a position 
between the Latin classical ideal in its highest power and 
the Greco-Germanic romantic ideal. The couple Rousseau 
and Seraphine represent the instinct, which the poets and 
the painters of my generation—which is also that of 
M. Uhde (1900-10)—were the first to express, before the 
philosophers. But Rousseau and Seraphine, the douanier 
and the servani—the Sunday painters—cannot pretend to 
represent the French tradition or even that French spirit 
which is covered by the old top-hat of our German friend. 

What difference can it make to Derain, who at twenty 
was the leader of the school of Chaton, that Picasso repre- 
sents, or does not represent, the Greco-Germanic romantic 
ideal ; and what account should he take of it? None at all. 

Having started from Cézanne in order to arrive to 
Corot, Derain, who has long ago passed his fortieth year, 
has every right to abandon the discoveries, which never 
satisfied him. It is certainly his right and perhaps his 
duty, his schedule made up, to carry Derain to the highest 
power, believing it to be one of the secrets of preserving 
genuinely French painting intact without which this 
European painting of Paris would collapse. This is the 
case even if Derain, suffering the passionate injustice of 
M. Uhde, contented himself with “a moderate pace... . 
but without accident.” 

I have a small advance on M. W. Uhde, of which I am 
not a little proud : in 1921 in one of the central chapters, 
a prop chapter of my “Art Vivant,” I called André 
Derain the “ Regulator” in opposition to Pablo Picasso, 
the “ Animator.” Yet I have not for that reason ceased to 
admire the great Derain. 
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Picasso, a Greco-Germanic romantic! Is it to please 
M. W. Uhde that Jean Hugo, the grandson of the titan 
Olympic, imitates Picasso with serenity, or rather imitates 
one of the most intelligent, one of the most subtle of 
Picasso’s disciples—and one whom he has accepted, which 
is rare—the painter who illustrated the unobtainable 
““Mamelles de Tiresias,” by Guillaume Apollinaire, the 
sensible Serge Férat, whose real name, whose Russian 
name is Jabsterstroff ? 

Jean Hugo’s exhibition at the Galerie des Quatre 
Chemins is, by the way, agreeable with its characters of the 
Italian comedy sent back to an antiquity far beyond that 
of Plautus, not without recalling the scholarly Italianism 
of the years after 1830, which might be called the Malaria 
school or the Tarantella school, if Malaria wounds too many 
tender hearts. 

It is very amusing to see a Hugo under the influence 
of the disturbing Malaganese. Does M. W. Uhde, who 
evokes in his book the amiable or melancholy hours in the 
anti-montmartrois Montmartre of our youth, remember 
that superior criticism in burlesque form which we invented? 
To do Victor Hugo was solemnly to walk out Picasso’s 
enormous conceit; to do Degas was to reduce the life of 
legends about Forain, Degas’s pupil—a thing in which Max 
Jacob excelled. 

Max Jacob was doing Degas the other day, when he 
was receiving compliments at the private view of his 
exhibition that preceded that of Jean Hugo. I have often 
spoken to you of this great poet and painter of gouaches 
while he was living at the convent of St. Benoit-sur-Loire. 
He did not bury his spirit there. A man of the world 
once again, he did not leave the sanctity to which this 
old fellow attained in the convent. He is a curious 
man. The critics generally admire that timidity which 
we notice in him before the plastic translation of objects, 
while the poet and novelist have enriched us with spiritual 
values that are quite new in their extraordinary daring. 
True to his double manner, the painter of gouaches paints 
animated aspects of his native Brittany—which he is more 
fond of than ever and which only the poets, especially 
Tristan Corbiére, had expressed so forcibly before him— 
and visions of Paris, so moving by the quality of the 
atmosphere ; that “ Paris air” the value of which, recog- 
nized, proclaimed, and experienced, forms perhaps as 
important a factor in the constitution of that European 
school called the school of Paris, concerning which 
M. W. Uhde’s “ Picasso et la Tradition Francaise ” opens 
up new subjects of discussion—as the Louvre, the Rues de 
Seine and le Boétie, and the cafés du Déme and de la 
Coupols. 

I have recently shown the youngest painters of all 
nations assembled in Paris and attracted by the return to 
the subject—that subject which was formally contemned 
in 1905 when, after the bad academic examples, its pre- 
dominance was to be dreaded and the first duty appeared 
to be to restore that predominance to plasticity. It was 
quite natural that this return towards the subject should 
be accompanied by a recourse to the fairy-like, the fantastic, 
which the superrealists acquitted themselves of. At 
present it is possible to observe some signs of a renaissance 
of the realistic subject, of the human figure treated with a 
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little more than naturalist expression, supernaturalism as 
opposed to super-realism. Vlaminck had already, though 
without continuity, sketched out something similar. I 
am sure that an enormous effect will be produced on our 
youngest foreign disciples by that imaginative portrait— 
that truculent, anonymous image of alittle Parisian bourgeois 
wearing the tall hat so dear to Wilhelm Uhde, which 
Viaminck exhibited at the last Salon des Tuileries. 

Was it really this that attracted Samson Flexor? It is 
not impossible. A recent arrival, who yesterday seemed 
still to be full of hesitation, this young Slav has quickly 
become acclimatized and has rapidly acquired that spirit 
of decision without which no sound work can be produced, 
despite the nobility of inward torments, even though these 
be inherited from Cézanne. In the Parisian atmosphere, 
Samson Flexor has interpreted a magnificent popular 
Parisian character—one which offered the greatest oppor- 
tunities to blunder by its immediate vulgarity, by the 
extent of its picturesqueness : the guardian of the peace, 
the sergent de ville, the policeman of the crossroads, with 
his white baton, his ffic as the man in the street calls it. 
It is a dowanier Rousseau subject, but treated by a man of 
1928 knowing everything that can no longer be done over 
again since Rousseau. He has, nevertheless, spared us a 
flic by Cézanne as well as a brother of Van Gogh’s 
celebrated “Postman.” If we find a whole tube of Viaminck 
in the white baton of Flexor’s policeman, there is not an 
ounce of Rousseau’s famous black on his tunic, the 
decorations of which are so happily augmented by spots. 

Flexor’s “ Policeman ” will arouse many discussions in 
the studios. He may, indeed, mark the beginning of a new 
and really young movement. It is symbolic that he stands 
at the crossroads. May he assure good circulation, for 
we see so many proud coaches with good mechanism at 
a standstill in so many crowded roads ! 

A“ Portrait of a Woman” by Modigliani—a figure with a 
long neck, one of those forms whose origin certain critics 
insist on deriving from Botticelli—was hotly contended for 
at the Hétel des Ventes and fetched in the end 75,000 
francs. It has caused a stir even in papers which, as a rule, 
are least open to matters of art. Nothing more was needed 
in order that the most extravagant legends should once 
again be circulated about Modigliani. 

An evening paper has published an interview with an 
old painter (?) who “ knew Modigliani”! He describes 
him as dying of starvation, which is wrong; Modigliani 
was poor; but spared from the worst—if not from himself. 
Modigliani, unrecognized and abandoned? His friends 
arranged for this great artist (who died, it is true, in 
hospital) a “ princely funeral,” according to the words of 
his brother, who was an Italian Socialist ex-Deputy. The 
old painter also saw Jeanne Hebuterne, the fervent friend, 
throw herself from a balcony in Montmartre. The sublime 
spouse waited for the night and its solitudes in order to 
sacrifice herself in this way. Her bruised and fragile body 
was not found until the break of day in the court of the 
house where her parents lived on the left bank. For her 
we arranged a funeral like Ophelia’s. 

But even at the risk of lies it is good that the great 
Press should be sufficiently moved to communicate to its 
readers some of the feelings by which we are stirred. 








LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


ERR VON ELLIDA has offered a prize of 

10,000 marks for the most beautiful German 

portrait of a woman painted this year. Of 

course, he offered the prize for the sake of 
advertisement, but not with the object of using the winning 
picture as a poster for his wares; on the contrary, he 
cultivates the noblest form of advertisement, that of the 
benefactor and Mzcenas, as Lingner of Dresden or the 
New York Columbia Gramophone Co. had already done ; 
he holds out his hand to art, and is content.to be known as 
the donor of the prize. 
Georg Schicht had 
very good intentions, 
and we can but wish 
that many others will 
follow his example; 
but I believe that he 
will get better profits 
out of his manufac- 
tures than out of art. 
Perhaps it was too 
hurried, perhaps the 
theme was not suffi- 
ciently clearly stated ; 
anyway, the exhibition 
of the selected pictures 
at Fritz Gurlitt’s is 
not very productive. 
But it is a nice subject 
for a chat with Herr 
Schichtand the artists. 
Let us therefore chat. 

What is the most 
beautiful portrait of 
a woman? MIs it 
beautiful because the 
subject is beautiful, 
because the model corresponds to the not very clearly defined 
conception of beauty? Or is it beautiful because it is beauti- 
fully painted, because the artistic qualities are outstanding, 
quite apart from the question of likeness, which, as is well 
known, remains a problem, especially with very personal 
painters? Or, finally, is it beautiful because it is modern, 
of the present time, expressing the type of today, selecting 
the best out of the many forms in which the woman of 
today appears ?—and here it would be necessary also to 
determine whether day or evening dress be the most 
characteristic for this woman. Yes, it is not easy to decide. 
Even the committee was perplexed. It tried to find a 
compromise between the requirements of material, artistic, 
and up-to-date beauty. 

If we look over the history of the feminine portrait 
we will find that the most typical examples of the most 
beautiful portraits of woman of all ages are those which 
fulfil all three requirements. An ugly model has never 
survived beyond its period—still less a bad picture; but 
every portrait that made its painter famous was charac- 
teristic of its day. There can be nothing more charming 
than to follow the variations of the feminine ideal in this 
gallery of portraits. If historical presentment were possible 
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then each age would be most curious to know what form 
the next generation would give to woman; like that man 
who had been imprisoned in Paris for a long time, and 
whose first question after his release was, What is the 
silhouette of the woman? The women of the days of 
Velazquez, who were so proud of a projecting abdomen, 
little dreamed that the pastel type of the eighteenth-century 
Frenchwoman, losing all the sharp profiles of the early 
Italian type, would transform them into fragrant, delicate, 
full-face views. Then came the period of the large re- 
presentational picture. 
The famous English 
painters, down to Her- 
komer with his “ Miss 
Grant,” loved woman 
in her most ceremonial 
manner, in full dress, 
as the crown of society. 
During the Napoleonic 
age this type reigned 
in Paris too. David’s 
“Mme. de Récamier,” 
Gerard’s and Ingres’ 
women, transpose the 
classical sense of dig- 
nity into the Revolu- 
tion and the Empire. 
A very personal chap- 
ter in this art of the 
monumental Roman 
type of womanhood 
is joined later by 
Feuerbach’s women, 
who were nourished 
by the Roman race 
without being assimi- 
lated by the taste of the 
time. The middle-class type was already developing beside 
it. Whether we take Wandmiiller, Triibner or Leibl, or the 
wonderful women of the early Parisian impressionists, the 
difference lies only in the climate, not in the conception : 
the women still appear dressed according to the fashion of 
the day, and so reflect the age in stylizing society costume, 
which despises the dress of everyday as a mean genre. 
This praiseworthy ceremoniousness was interrupted when 
the personal development of the painter led him to charac- 
terize rather than idealize appearance : Guys glorified the 
crinoline, Lautrec the movement and dress of the 
Bohemians ; Raffaelli was the first to let his women hold up 
their skirts with both hands, preferably in the street, and 
so marched together with fashion towards the short dresses 
which leave the feet free. 

Coming to 1928, we find that an enormous change has 
taken place. During a decade there was little opportunity 
for full evening dress. The feminine ideal has become more 
hygienic, sporting, self-conscious, and baser. Hair drops 
away, arms and legs are uncovered, there is a tendency to 
emphasize the slimness of the body beneath the dress. 
There is an interesting contrast between this sporting 
recovery and the artificial decking out, not of the dress, 
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but of the skin. The features express soundness, sensuality 
does not reveal itself, romanticism is put to shame, and the 
eyes speak of understanding of every experience rather 
than of feeling. The type of the woman has become in 
every respect short and up to date. Which is the most 
beautiful portrait ? 

Of the 365 photographs that were sent in, twenty-six 
pictures have been selected. Jaeckel has painted a sporting 
girl with a chair beside her and a Japanese print behind : 
the Dresdner Bernhard Miller, a thoughtful girl in green 
and black, with sensitive hands; Peiner of Diisseldorf, a 
brunette with a lily, cold against Japanese pictures; 
Fechner of Weimar, an athletic figure sitting as for a 
photograph; Gert Wollheim, a beautiful blonde girl in 
black and white and a yellow shawl, gazing into the distance 
like a fairy princess; Imre Goth, a blonde with the upper 
portion of her body and her arms bare, wearing a patterned 
dress with Renaissance ornament; Helene Starck inclines 
towards the Botticelli profile ; Padua of Munich copies the 
dark, old gallery type; the Dresdner Drescher lets a fair 
lady read the newspaper in semi-darkness; Colombo of 
Munich creates a fantasy in a white mask; the Dresdner 
Dietsch, the Wirzburger Baumann, and Oberlander of 
Schreibehau keep to the middle-class atmosphere; while 
Ehmsen of Munich dresses up an elderly maid with thick 
legs, and Zitzewitz, Réssner, and the Stuttgarter Kirschke 
soar in the more graceful regions. The girl of the Russian 
Segrekow is the roughest athletic type. 

The prize fell to Jaeckel after much hesitation. Many 
photographic attitudes, many domestic nonentities had to 
fall back. Perhaps Wollheim was considered, but that is 
more a beautiful dream than actual reality. The Jaeckel 
model is strong, healthy, slender, athletic, experienced in 
all matters of competence and, perhaps, of camaraderie, not 
beautiful in the conventional sense but rather as a painting. 
The age and art have been adequately represented. 

A new type of exhibition has come into existence—an 
Indépendant Salon, like in Paris, has opened its doors; 
and yet not quite according to the Paris plan. The French 
Indépendants exhibit a limited number of works, while those 
of Berlin have quite externally a space of not more than 
from two to three metres at their disposal. The sculptors, 
too, have a similarly limited space. Six marks a metre is 
charged for this space. Lots are drawn for the places and 
there is no jury. Even the catalogue is nothing but an 
index of places. There is no president—only a working 
committee, which acts anonymously. Pictures that have 
already been exhibited cannot appear. This is the form 
in which the first Indépendant Exhibition has been opened 
in the Moabiter Glaspalast. The limitation to a given 
place results in a lack of selection and a crowded appearance. 
It is a market without outstanding qualities. It is not worth 
while naming a few unknown painters, and we have been 
able to see some of the more famous ones better 
elsewhere. At present the principle is of greater importance 
than the values. Perhaps this radical version of the 
Jurifreien has yet to pass through its teething. 

Much more interesting and more profitable is the large 
exhibition of Karl Hofer’s works, which the Berlin Secession 
has arranged in connection with the Mannheim exhibition. 
Hofer is well able to stand an exhibition of between one 
and two hundred works. He has become one of our 
strongest personalities in art, who successfully unites the 
purely pictorial requirements of a passage through im- 
pressionism with the synthesis and materiality of the 
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present day. His pictures are composed of both colour 
and form; they have a classical trait, and yet they live in 
new harmonies; they are documents of an individual 
outlook, and yet they rise to an undeniable monumentality. 
We follow him from 1906, from an almost Netherlandish 
self-portrait, over some nudes dull as yet, over the in- 
definite swarm of the “‘ K6nig von Thule ” to the figure of 
the “ Refugee ” of 1914, in which the new classicism is for 
the first time clearly discernible. Then begins a period 
of changes, a search in different styles, a much-draped 
Hodler, a ballet of night figures, a leave-taking in a doll- 
like manner, a distorted theatre-box, the cubic “ Lot’s 
Daughters,” until in 1922—in the portrait of Flechtheim, 
in the yellow milliner, in the woman with geraniums, in the 
girl with a yellow handkerchief on her head—a happy mean 
is reached between the realistic rendering and the solidity 
of form which has now become his style. In the group of 
clowns, in the “ Doll and Death,” in the woman with the 
crimping tongs, the nude prisoners, the couple of lovers in 
semi-darkness, the girl writing, the wonderful couple at 
the window in blue and brown, the woman with the still- 
life—in all these he has found the type of clear, speaking, 
precise, and colourfully definite half-lengths in which he 
has solved the equation between painting and form 
most successfully. He has an interest for jazz and girls. 
But the nudes with blue cushions, the girls with flowers or 
gourds, the woman with the gramophone, the rhythmic 
carnival of Mannheim, and the large painting with the 
red flag carry on his line, which requires concentration 
rather than diffusion—better than his music-hall scenes, 
which are only apparently saved by parallelism; while the 
** Carnaval ” shows a light movement of masses which he has 
not found again. His landscapes, on the other hand, 
remain somewhat hard and theoretical. His field is the 
large figure-composition, and he is one of the worthiest 
representatives of this ideal, which will cultivate the 
necessary pathos in the midst of the dissipation of our art. 

In musical circles one hears a great deal about Rach- 
maninov, though his manner both of playing the piano and 
of composition is for us long ago superseded. But he has 
not been to Berlin for a long time, and the public requires 
a hero who can be applauded, even though the pianoforte 
recital, which he gave under Furtwangler, had nothing 
whatever to do with the problems of the present day; 
but he has suffered, and he must have pleasure. Wagner’s 
Tannhauser, on the other hand, old as it is, is not yet 
antiquated, as could be clearly noted recently during a 
magnificent production at the Municipal Opera under 
Bruno Walter. Walter plays the opera, of course, in its 
original form—which knows nothing of the styleless Paris 
version—with such romantic love, with such heightening of 
the expressive values, with so much freshening up of the 
choruses, the pilgrims, and the processions of guests, that 
one has the impression of never having heard the work 
before. With the perfect Maria Miiller as Elizabeth; 
with Eugen Lert’s very original management, which 
presents the huntsmen ensemble and the Wartburgfest 
unconventionally ; with new life, it is one of the greatest 
successes of this institution—a renaissance of this Wagner 
opera, though it is precisely the one that is most often 
given. 

Soon after, Walter produced a new work, “Mondnacht,” 
by the Viennese poet-composer Bittner. The audience 
welcomed it as a great success and called up the author 
countless times, but the critics will not be so ready to 
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follow without any ado. Bittner is genuine and good 
when he remains in his proper sphere of Viennese folk- 
tunes and strikes Viennese rhythms; but he loses his 
independence as soon as he attempts higher tragedy. He 
has written a plot, not unskilfully built up, of an Austrian 
officer who falls into gambling debts and tries to cover 
them under the influence of an intriguing detective by 
betraying his country, then tries to go back on this 
decision too late, after he has made the acquaintance of a 
somnambulant porcelain painter, who brings him luck in 
gambling with her magical powers. The discovery of the 
treason forces him to commit suicide, and the sleep- 
walker falls from the roof at the sound of his shot. It is a 


subject that Puccini would have liked, and, indeed, 
Bittner has to ask Puccini for help more and more as the 
drama proceeds until the latter places his whole style and 
his whole manner of expression without restrictions at 


Bittner’s disposal. In the streets of Vienna, in the dance 
hall, among homely friends, and even to the borders of a 
great septet, Bittner remains Viennese, popular and 
natural. But in the lyrical and passionate scenes he follows 
his models so entirely that he even employs Puccini’s 
irony in a place that ought to have had the most serious, 
tragic tone : the general who accuses the officer of treason 
and forces him to commit suicide can do nothing better 
that use burlesque recitative. For the rest the production 
deserves all honour, with the splendidly developed Fidesser 
as the officer and the touching Lotte Schéne as Maria. 
Martin and Vargo have created a revolving stage with 
Viennese architecture, a poetry of roofs, a fragrance of 
gardens, in which the Offenbach fashions strike a very 
suggestive note. The author’s artificial modernity is 
covered by the firm musical and pictorial production of 
the opera. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NEEDLEWORK THROUGH THE AGES, by Mary SymMonps 
AND LouIsA PREECE. (Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd.) £7 7s. 

As the authors say at the commencement of the intro- 
ductory chapter, “ the basis of any form of craftsmanship 
is man’s material need,” and one would be hard put to it 
to say what need is more urgent than warmth. The 
necessity for bodily covering !ed inevitably to the uniting 
of materials together by means of sewing, a process at 
first purely utilitarian but which man soon found could 
be used as a vehicle for the expression of his craving for 
pattern and colour. It is curious that, while needlework 
must be considered as one of the oldest and most 
universal of crafts, its history has hitherto been treated in 
a very partial way governed in the main by the consideration 
as to whether the writer was chiefly interested in it from the 
technical or from some historical or national point of 
view. 

This book has an altogether wider scope—the develop- 
ment of stitchery throughout the world from the Stone Age 
to the present day, with excursions into the allied craft 
of weaving; a digression intensely interesting in itself but 
which one cannot help regretting here as one feels that it 
has elbowed out other material perhaps more relevant to 
the main subject. An amazing amount of research over 
the widest fields has gone to the making of this volume, 
extracts from classical authors standing cheek by jowl with 
references to opinions expressed within the last year or so. 
The whole subject is treated on broad lines and needlework 
is, wherever possible, brought into relationship with the 
other arts, as in the striking parallel between the quilted 
carpet found by the Koslov Expedition to Turkestan in 
1924, with its magnificently decorative animals in appliqué 
(ascribed to a period between the first century B.c. and the 
second century A.D.), and Scythian metalwork with its 
characteristic technique of inlays. In covering so large 
a field the authors have of necessity in most cases adopted 
the most usually accepted opinions on controversial 
points, which must arise especially in the case of the work 
of the earlier centuries; though where any serious diver- 
gencies of attribution exist, both sides of the case are 
generally given impartially, as in the case of the much 
disputed dating of the “ Dalmatic of Charlemagne ” in the 
sacristy of St. Peter’s, Rome. 


In the first chapter of Part I the origin and development 
of stitches and material are dealt with in a most suggestive 
and thoughtful way; and the illustrations of this and the 
succeeding chapters on the work produced from the 
earliest times in Egypt, Chaldea and Assyria, the Aigean 
and Turkestan up to the second century A.D. form a 
veritable encyclopedia of the history of embroidered 
costume as shown not only by actual examples but on 
ivories, terra-cotta and faience figures, sculptured reliefs, 
vase paintings and frescoes. In the text, too, a mass of 
material, which has hitherto involved long, laborious hours 
of research and a well-equipped library, is brought together 
and made available in condensed form. To the general 
reader perhaps the second portion of the book, which 
carries the subject on from the second century to the 
present day, will have greater attractions, especially to 
English readers, for it includes the extraordinarily beautiful 
embroideries for which this country was renowned, such 
as the sumptuous vestments of the tenth century found 
in the tomb of St. Cuthbert at Durham (which, by the 
way, deserve a better illustration than they receive on 
Plate XXIV), and the famous “ Opus Anglicanum ” of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The latter is for- 
tunately particularly well represented at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, while a few other examples are at the 
British Museum, the panel dating from about 1300 (shown 
on the coloured plate) being an example of the extreme 
beauty and fineness of the stitchery. The richness of the 
collection of embroideries of all periods at South Kensington 
is well illustrated again by the huge German carpet of linen 
embroidered in coloured wools, almost the only and certainly 
the finest example of its kind (see illustration, page 48) 
made, as the inscription shows, in 1516, in the Convent of 
the Order of St. Augustine at Heiningen. In the centre is 
Philosophy surrounded by various allegorical figures, but 
the. black-and-white illustration gives little idea of the 
richness and decorative effect of the original, and it seems 
a pity that it could not have been given in place of some of 
the less important examples chosen for the colour plates. 
The chapters on the embroideries of the remaining centuries 
to the present day, while perhaps less interesting to the 
student, will be of great value to the collector as dealing 
with a period still within his range. The book is most 
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In the Victoria and Albert Museum 
From Needlework Through the Ages (published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd.) 


sumptuously produced and the plates could hardly be 
improved for clearness; their arrangement is always a 
vexed question in the make-up of a work of this kind, 
but that chosen here, namely interspacing them at regular 
intervals regardless of their relation to the adjacent text, 
does not seem a happy one. When reading about the 
Bayeux tapestry and the Norman Conquest, for instance, 
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one is confronted with a portrait of Queen Elizabeth ! 
The references to the notes, and the bibliographies too, are 
arranged on a singularly complicated system ; but these are 
perhaps minor quibbles and the book should prove both 
an invaluable work of reference to the student and collector 
and a pleasant companion for the general reader. 


M. H. LONGHURST. 





Book Reviews 


TWO EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH 
CLASSICS 
MANON LESCAUT, translated from the French of the ABBE 
Prevost by D. C. MOYLAN, with eleven illustrations by 


ALASTAIR and an introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. (John 
Lane, The Bodley Head.) £2 2s. 


CANDIDE AND OTHER ROMANCES, by VOLTAIRE, trans- 
lated by RICHARD ALDINGTON, with an introduction and 
notes; illustrated by NORMAN TEALBY. (John Lane, The 
Bodley Head.) £1 Is. 


These two French classics of the eighteenth century, 
so different and yet both bearing the impress of that age 
when the trinity of gciit, esprit and bon ton ruled Paris, and 
through Paris the polite world, have been produced in 
their English shape by The Bodley Head with a taste 
worthy of their time. ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” indeed, is a 
sumptuous quarto—a sheer delight to the eye which, as it 
lingers over its pages, communicates through the retina 
the sensuous pleasure of traversing lines of type perfectly 
set out and margined. Of the charm that the Abbé 
Prévost’s masterpiece never fails to convey to the reader, 
no matter how familiar he may be with the amours of the 
Chevalier des Grieux and Manon, one need not speak. 
In any case, those who have already followed the tragic 
adventures of the lovers will surely not disagree with 
Mr. Arthur Symons that “ Manon Lescaut ” is the most 
perfect story ever written; and those who come to this 
immortal tale for the first time, after reading his preface, 
will be in the right mood to enjoy the brilliance of scene 
after scene as they unfold themselves in the Abbé’s 
delineation of his ravishing heroine. Mr. Moylan has 
done his work well, with a sensitive feeling for the rhythms 
and turns of phrase characteristic of the period following 
that of Addison and Steele when the pendulum was 
swinging once more to the Latin affinities in our language. 
He is not always quite faithful to his original, sometimes 
presumably to spare the feelings of the English reader 
(“ after having passed the night away from me ” is not a 
translation, but a free rendering of “ aprés avoir passé la 
nuit dans un autre lit que moi”), and sometimes from 
inadvertence (“la majesté du Grand Turc ” is not “ the 
dignified indifference of a Grand Turk ”—the Grand Turk 
was, of course, the usual appellation for the Osmanli 
Sultan in eighteenth-century Europe). These criticisms 
apart, his text has something of the same sparkling 
limpidity as the original—which is saying a good deal. 

Over Alastair’s delicious illustrations one would like to 
linger did space permit. They are pure decorations, 
touched with the same irresponsible spirit of fantasy as the 
Abbé Prévost’s gay treatise on morality. If his line 
reminds one of Aubrey Beardsley, how entirely original is 
his sense of colour! And there is about his figures a life 
that Beardsley’s etiolated men and women lack. 

Not less famous than “ Manon,” though less tempting 
to composers in search of a libretto, is “ Candide.” Maybe 
Voltaire is even less tractable to a translator than the 
Abbé. No matter how nice the skill employed, Voltaire’s 
wit loses something of its fine edge by being transferred to 
English. It remains sharp, but, like the safety razor, it 
has no longer the power to cut. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Aldington—to change the metaphor—reproduces Voltaire’s 
sallies as crisply as if they were straight from the tin, and 
we devour these elegant pages with the avidity that only 
the fewest of the masterpieces can excite. One is par- 
ticularly indebted to him for the inclusion of “ Lord 
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Chesterfield’s Ears,” which lies buried in the vast mass of 
Voltaire’s works ; though one cannot help feeling regret that 
literary prudence, never more necessary in this country 
than today, in spite of the alleged frankness of the age, 
has persuaded him to omit a chapter that displays the 
esprit gaulois in one of its most characteristic moods. 

H. E. WORTHAM 


SUSSEX IN THE PAST, by Viscountess WOLSELEY, illustrated 
with 8 colour plates by GARNET WOLSELEY, A.R.W.A. (The 
Medici Society.) 15s. net. 

This topographical and historical survey is concerned 
with only one locality of Sussex : that of the Hundred of 
Steyning within the Rape of Bramber. But although it 
includes descriptions of Steyning and Bramber Castle 
themselves, the main object of Lady Wolseley, as she 
explains in her foreword, is “the recording of history 
belonging to the less known byways” of that district. 
And in this restricted field she has achieved much; the 
book is full of an old-world charm and a true sense of 
historic colour, and the facts are presented with both 
painstaking accuracy and delicate understanding. 

It is in no way a guide-book, nor has it the guide-book’s 
limitations; it is a record of old houses, old haunts, 
ecclesiastical and civil, and nurseries of ancient families. 
To anyone whose family stem proceeds out of Sussex soil— 
especially of the Sussex soil of the district of which she 
writes—the book cannot fail to give a delight that is more 
than parochial. And it will appeal to a wider audience 
than that. Everyone who loves Sussex—and who that has 
visited Sussex does not ?—will find in it an endless interest, 
facts and romances, truths and legends which are but truths 
heightened into symbols. It is a book not only to read, 
but to place upon one’s shelves, for it is a delight to the 
eye as well as to the understanding. 

And in its delight to the eye it owes a debt to its 
illustrator. The watercolours here reproduced were lately 
exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s Gallery, and have 
already been noticed in these columns. Suffice it to say 
now that they make a most admirable pictorial commentary 
to Lady Wolseley’s text. 

But Mr. Garnet Wolseley has contributed more than 
his illustrations, for he is the writer of the first chapter, 
entitled ‘“‘ Prehistoric and Roman Sussex,” on which 
periods he is an expert. His excavations at Park Brow, 
described here too modestly to be a full record of their 
importance, have enriched our knowledge of the earliest 
days of Britain, and most of his finds are already per- 
manently housed in the British Museum. This chapter 
is packed with interest, and is most lucidly written; it 
gives much the best picture of those days, far from bar- 
barous, that I have yet read, and I could wish it twice as 
long—which in an archeological article is probably unique. 

Altogether, both as to letterpress and illustrative com- 
ment, this ‘‘ Sussex in the Past ” is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of one of England’s most varied and 
important counties. WALLACE B. NICHOLS 


THE MOST PERFECT FRENCH NOVEL 


MADAME BOVARY, translated with an Introduction by J. Lewis 
May, illustrated by JOHN AUSTEN. (John Lane, The Bodley 
Head.) 2Is. net. 

Max Beerbohm once, in asserting that “ Madame 

Bovary ” was the most perfect of French novels, added that 

he had never been able to readit. For those who, like him, 
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and frequently the bailiff’s clerk, walking 
along the road bare-headed and in his 
slippers, would stop and listen, with his 
papers in his hands.” Could realism go 
farther ? 

And again: “A gamekeeper whom 
the doctor had pulled through an attack 
of congestion of the lungs had presented 
madame with a little Italian greyhound. 
She took it with her for walks, for she 
used to go out sometimes just to get a 
few moments to herself and to enjoy a 
change from the everlasting garden and 
the dusty high road. She would go as 
far as the beech woods of Banneville . . .” 
One need not quote the fine example 
of Flaubertian psychology which follows, 
for here is the lady herself and her dog 
in these beechwoods of Banneville. 
Could anything be more delicious than 
the artist’s skill in linking together 
two centuries. Our Emma, whom we 
love without knowing why, stands 
unmistakably in the eighteen-forties ; 
yet she belongs not less surely to 1928. 
Mr. Austen has achieved a triumph in 
these illustrations which attest his 
powers as a draughtsman equally with 
his discernment as a critic. Cannot we 
read in Madame Bovary’s expression the 
reverie of disillusion that the genius of 
the place used to inspire ? And is there 
not about her that quality of languor, 
fortified by strength of will, which is 
perhaps the real secret of her charm ? 

The woodcuts, a little too sharply 
reproduced, which form the head and 
tail pieces to the successive chapters, 
are not less ably done. Mr. Austen, 
indeed, has added to our knowledge of 
Flaubert. H. E. W. 


BRISTOL PORCELAIN, by FRANK 
HuRLBUTT. Pp. xx, 164; 64 plates (8 
in colour). (London: The Medici 
Society.) £3 3s. 


Porcelain, so far as it is worth the 














From Madame Bovary, by John Austen 


attention of the student, is essentially 
an art of the late baroque and rococo 


By permission of Messrs. Fohn Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd. periods. Its spirit accorded ill with 


have worshipped its beauties from afar, there is now an easy 
approach through this volume, a most gracious production. 
The translator has done his work well, so well that no one 
with any literary conscience, after reading these most 
readable pages, but will be impelled to renew his pleasure 
by turning to the French original. Others who have long 
known this story of French provincial life will enjoy 
recapturing the atmosphere of Tostes and Yonville. It 
comes out vividly enough. Emma Bovary lives in Mr. 
May’s translation, despite the assertion in his introduction 
that anyone who seeks to render Flaubert in another idiom 
is foredoomed to failure. Whatever she does has the 
stuff of life in it. She plays the piano, and “ under her 
rousing touch the ancient instrument could be heard at 
the other end of the village, if she had the window open; 
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the severities of the classical revival and 
the Louis Seize style, which stilled the lively gestures 
and sheared away the delightful extravagances of the 
figures and vases of the earlier time. The later-born 
factories could do nothing but imitate the cold mannerisms 
of Sévres. English porcelain is no exception to this rule, 
and it happens that our one manufacture of hard-paste 
porcelain of Chinese and Continental type—that of 
Plymouth and Bristol—was not established until 1768. 
Its history is interesting for the personal achievement 
of William Cookworthy and Richard Champion, though it 
is their character rather than their art that remains attrac- 
tive, and any extended treatment of their productions is 
scarcely worth while. Our sources of information on the 
subject have been exhaustively worked, first by Hugh 
Owen, more recently by W. J. Pountney. Much still 
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remains uncertain, however, and Mr. Hurlbutt’s book is an 
attempt to fill in some of these gaps in our knowledge of 
the factory, but he is unfortunately very apt to mistake 
his precarious edifices of conjecture for solid proofs. His 
habit of re-stating his guesses on later pages as if they 
were facts is, indeed, very misleading. Incidentally, he 
makes much of the possible existence of American porcelain 
made from the Virginian clay, of which samples were sent 
to William Cookworthy in 1745, and quotes in full no 
fewer than four times (on pp. I, 2, 8 and 124) the relevant 
passage from a letter of Cookworthy’s, in each case with 
variations in wording or punctuation. As it appeared in 
John Prideaux’s “‘ Relics of William Cookworthy ” (1853), 
and with a slight variation in Hugh Owen’s “ Two Cen- 
turies of Ceramic Art in Bristol ” (1873), the passage 
reads : “I had lately with me, the person who has dis- 
covered the China Earth. He had with him several samples 
of the china ware, which, I think, were equal to the Asiatic. 
It was found on the back of Virginia. .. .” In Mr. Hurl- 
butt’s last version of the passage (p. 124), which gives the 
whole letter, the words “ of their making ” are added after 
*‘ china ware ” in the second line. It would be interesting 
to know if Mr. Hurlbutt has seen the original letter (he 
does not say so) since the added words now published for 
the first time are so important. In any case the words 
“‘ china ware ” are puzzling as they stand, and may mean 
experimental porcelain made in America from Virginian 
clay, though we have no other record of it at this early 
date. But no case is made for the American origin of the 
specimens illustrated (Pl. 13, 26) as “ possibly ” of the 
manufacture referred to. The general probabilities 
Mr. Hurlbutt mentions—imperfect technique, silver-shapes 
and so on—would apply to thousands of existing specimens, 
and there is no reason whatever for singling out these. It 
is, in fact, a particularly unfortunate and misleading 
choice, since in the opinion of most authorities the 
specimens are of Liverpool porcelain such as was un- 
doubtedly exported to America in quantity. There is 
another much later reference to American porcelain in a 
Bristol newspaper of 1764, discovered by the late W. J. 
Pountney, and quoted without acknowledgment by 
Mr. Hurlbutt (“ this week some pieces of porcelain, manu- 
factured in Georgia, was imported”). Mr. Hurlbutt is 
disposed to identify this with a printed bowl (Pl. 27a), the 
degraded chinoiserie, on which he describes as “ two 
Red Indians carrying china clay (?) to ships, followed by 
a white explorer”! This specimen again was probably 
made at Liverpool. 

As indicated above, the book is very full of repetitions, 
and the author is so much concerned with his theories 
that it gives only a confused impression of the history of 
Bristol (and Plymouth) china. No use is made of the new 
matter in Lady Radford’s admirable account printed in 
the ““ Devonian Yearbook” for 1920. A single contribu- 
tion of value is the citation of a piece marked with a blue 
cross as well as the incised N of New Hall. The conclusion 
to be drawn from this may not be (as Mr. Hurlbutt asserts) 
that N-marked pieces are all Bristol, but that the “ re- 
pairer ” ““N——” worked at Bristol before going on to 
New Hall. 

Of the sixty-four plates, eight are in colour from water- 
colours by the author, and give little idea of the porcelain ; 
the others include a useful series of marked pieces. Most 
authorities, however, would regard Pl. 51 as Worcester; 
Pl. 28 is much more like Lowestoft; the hare on Pl. 53, 


described as “ possibly the work of Mrs. James,” is an 
exact copy of a Meissen model ; while the figures described 
as a “Bristol portrait group, said to be of Richard 
Champion and his wife Judith (or Julia) of Champion’s 
true porcelain” (Pl. 59), are actually German, made at 
Volkstedt in Thuringia; similar figures are illustrated in 
R. Graul and A. Kurzwelly, “ Altthiiringer Porzellan,” 
Pl. §2. W. B. HONEY 


SWINBURNE ILLUSTRATED 


SWINBURNE SELECTED POEMS, with illustrations and 
decorations by Harry CLARKE and an Introduction by 
HUMBERT WOLFE. (John Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd.) 
2Is. net. 

An edition of some of Swinburne’s best known shorter 
poems, with a stimulating introduction by Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe and most attractively printed by J. Curwen and 
Sons, whose typographic work never falls short of ex- 
cellence. Mr. Harry Clarke has had a difficult problem, 
and his solution indicates that he has not been sure which 
way to solve it. His full-page illustrations, reproduced 
in photogravure, emphasise the conventional view of 





Swinburne as the singer of fair women whose passions 
and loves are psychopathic. So a nude Faustine faces the 
second page, surrounded by the stage properties, the 
serpents, the vultures, the grinning skull and the mummified 
head, that help to suggest her “ nameless, shameless love.” 
In the frontispiece, Félise attempting to win back to her 
embrace the reluctant lover, 

My snake with bright bland eyes, my snake 

Grown tame and glad to be caressed, 
has already told us in what key Mr. Clarke seeks to capture 
the soul of the poet’s verse. Apart from their too obvious 
homage to Aubrey Beardsley, which in itself is apt to make 
one overlook the illustrator’s native power of design, at 
its best in the “ Hymn to Proserpine,” they have the 
defect of failing to suggest the real quality of Swinburne’s 
genius. His lyrics do not live because they celebrated the 
underworld of love, or sang of women with whose private 
lives history has made too free. No one, of course, would 
deny that Swinburne suffered from a mostalgie de la boue 
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which too often tinged his poetry. But this, in large part, 
was merely the reaction to the extreme propriety of his 
epoch, as Mr. Wolfe has pointed out in his preface. 
The mud by now has become dry, and when we shake 
it off we appreciate more clearly the essential Swinburne 
whose contribution to English literature gave us a new 
insight into the rhythms and pulse of our language. That 
is the magic the illustrator has to try in some measure to 
transmute into line. Possibly the thing cannot be done 
with any certainty. But Mr. Clarke, evidently aware of 
this aspect of the tasks before him, has occasionally turned 
aside from his more formal conception and, as in this 
tailpiece to “ Love at Sea,” hit off with singular felicity 
the concluding stanza : 

Land me, she says, where Love 

Shows but one shaft, one dove, 

One heart, one hand 
—A shore like that, my dear, 
Lies where no man will steer, 
No maiden land. 

The sweep of the verse finds a natural continuation in the 
curving prow rising from the conventionalized waves on 
which the lovers are afloat, and these are just sufficiently 
stylized to suit the deliberate artifice of the poem without 
the suggestion of, shall we say, abnormality which 
Mr. Clarke has dwelt upon elsewhere. H.E.W. 


A GLIMPSE OF GREECE, by Epwarp HUTTON. 8vo, pp. 
xii + 324 + illus. 43 + maps 2. Cloth. (London: The 
Medici Society.) 18s. 

Classical allusions and casual observation about balance 
the pages of this book. There are some useful traveller’s 
notes and the maps and illustrations are admirable. Edward 
Hutton has now some twenty travel books to his name, a3 
well as half that number in other departments of literary 
production. His knowledge and experience are wide and 
usefully employed on behalf of his readers. Perhaps the 
series of dialogues might have been spared from this 
volume ; they break the continuity of the narrative and are 
not really interesting in themselves. The author’s en- 
thusiasm and ready style occasionally lead him into exag- 
geration, such as the description of the Pirzus as “a vast 
modern seaport full of factories,” when in point of fact it is 
a small, tiresome harbour in which squalls sometimes 
render the passage from quay to ship on a cockle-shell sort 
of barge quite unpleasant. The “ utter loneliness ” of the 
road to Athens is hardly supported by fact; it is dusty, 
but there are living things to be seen, if even they are only 
highwaymen! To describe the Acropolis as bearing 
“‘ perhaps the most sacred of all the works of man ” is a 
quite gratuitous exaggeration. But the book is so cheery, 
and the discomforts of travel, and especially of Athens, are 
so good-humouredly dealt with, that these things hardly 
matter. The real enthusiasm for Greek art and scenery 
will make many readers resolve on the journey if they have 
not made it already, and those who have, repeat it, “A 
Glimpse of Greece ” in hand. 


BAPTISMAL FONTS, by E. TyRRELL-GREEN. 
184, illus. 102. Cloth. 
Christian Knowledge.) 


8vo, pp. xvi + 
(London: Society for Promoting 
10s. 6d. 

E. Tyrrell-Green has contributed a valuable addition 
to British ecclesiology and archeology, but the artistic 
value of his book is even greater. From the earliest times 
some light is thrown on the progress of British sculpture, 
and the remarkably good pictures, both photographic and 
in line, illustrate the evolution of pattern in a side-line of 
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artistic industry which is individual in character. The 
sculptor of the font was often free from the command of the 
architect of the church. Often, indeed, the font was 
derived from a source quite unconnected with the church 
which it may now adorn. The font is quite a restricted 
subject, for its forms are few so far as shape is concerned : 
tubs, cylinders, cubes, hexagons and octagons, even 
duodecagons. Right up to the present day the font has 
maintained its traditional shape, although the tub has been 
dignified into the bowl, sometimes with added decorative 
pedestal, minor differences being confined to the use of the 
capital, section of pillar, or concave or convex form. As 
to the ornamentation of the font, it has varied, of course, 
according to the ages and shows an even clearer, because 
more restricted, view of age and motive. It varies, too, 
with the materials used, but these are quite few—stone, 
alabaster, marble, wood, lead, iron, bronze, brass. Perhaps 
the crudest of the fonts is that of Old Radnor, a mere 
unornamented cylinder on four feet ; the crudest attempt at 
form-structure must be the addition of a moulding as in a 
Doric capital. After that, ornamentation begins with Celtic 
and classic designs ; heads, grotesques of animals, and even 
pictures; the simple architectural ornament of Norman 
times leads up to the later Gothic adorned with arcaded 
work, pillars and capitals, tracery; later still with panels 
of foliage, buttresses, pinnacles, and even battlements, 
and so on to figure sculpture. Most fonts of the subse- 
quent periods tend to considerable elaboration of ornament, 
and this has resulted in the contemporary fashion. In all 
art and craft work the simpler the ornament the more 
satisfactory the result, and this is seen illustrated quite 
poignantly in the case of the font and is admirably pictured 
in this valuable volume. 


SEA MAGIC, A STORY OF ADVENTURE, by Cyrit W. 
BEAUMONT. Illustrated by WYNDHAM Payne. (John Lane, 
The Bodley Head.) 7s. 6d. 

A little after the event perhaps, but this notice should 
make all mothers (or fathers for that matter), hasten to 
secure a copy of “ Sea Magic ” against future Christmases 
or birthdays before it is too late—anyway, for the First 
edition. There are bound to be many others. Mr. 
Beaumont, we know, has a nice fancy, but we did not 
know that he could write pirate stories of the correct 
blood-curdling nature—the correctness consisting in the 
perfect innocuousness of the language. Though nearer, 
we fear, our second childhood than our first, we confess to 
having tingled with the excitement of our fourteenth year 
when we read these pages through, meaning only to skim 
them. Mr. Payne’s illustrations are delightful; like our 
late lamented friend Coué, he is getting “better and 
better.” Finally, this round of congratulations must be 
completed by including both the publishers and the 
printers, who have done their work well. An extraordinarily 
happy little book 


FRANCISCO DE HOLLANDA: FOUR DIALOGUES ON 
PAINTING RENDERED INTO ENGLISH, by Ausrey 
F.C. Bett. (Oxford University Press.) 6s. 6d. 

A book written by a person who can claim to have 
known and conversed with one of the truly great ones 
of this earth always has a kind of exciting fascination. 
iAichelangelo was one of the truly great, and Francisco 
de Hollanda did know him and did converse with him, 
though probably not as intimately and lengthily as 
Francisco would fain have us believe. This Portuguese 
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art-student, of Dutch descent and born in 1517 or 1518, 
was sent when he was barely twenty or twenty-one to 
Italy “in order to study and copy the masterpieces of the 
art of the Renaissance, which had not yet penetrated into 
Portugal,” as the translator tells us in his introduction. A 
son of a distinguished illuminator, and brought up at 
Court, the young man made a leisurely, but almost 
triumphant, progress from Portugal to Spain, where the 
great Emperor Charles V received him ; and thence through 
France to Italy, where “ within a year of his arrival he had 
discussed the art of painting with Michael Angelo, 
Vittoria Colonna, and Lattanzio Tolomei.” Not a bad 
achievement for a youth, even though admirabili ingenio 
as he was described by a contemporary. 


God, invented and painted by Him, in His own image, and 
the lower creation, animals and birds, perfect each according 
to its kind. And, in my opinion, that painting is excellent 
and divine which most resembles and best copies any work 
of immortal God. . . .” 

There are manifestly artists and other “ moderns ” 
who would not deign to commence a discussion of art on 
such a premise, even with a Michelangelo. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY STAGE DECORATION, by 
WALTER RENE Fuerst and SamueEL J. Hume. With an 
Introduction by ADOLPHE Appic. Two vols. Vol. I, text; 
Vol. II, illustrations. (London: Alfred A. Knopf, Ltd.) £5 §s. 
“« Twenty-century Stage Decoration ” is an admirable 

account and exposition of the changes which have 
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STAGE SETTING for Shakespeare’s “‘ Merchant of Venice ” by Emil Orlik, 
Reinhardt at the Deutsches Theater in Berlin in 1905 
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From Twentieth-Century Stage Decoration, by courtesy of Messrs. A. A. Knopf, Ltd. 


As to the discussion itself, or, rather, the dialogues in 
question, a good deal of it is, vulgarly speaking, “‘ gagging ” ; 
that is to say, Francisco puts words into Michelangelo’s 
mouth which are really de Hollanda’s; some of it is 
bragging—Francisco does not forget to touch upon his 
own merits; and some of it is “ padding,” namely, the 
excerpts from Pliny, which take up a good bit of space in 
the last dialogue. 

But when these adverse facts have been noted, one can 
enjoy not only the arguments but the local atmosphere 
in which they are enveloped to the full. Still more enter- 
tainment can be got from these pages if one imagines 
Michelangelo in dispute not with his young contem- 
porary but with one of our present “ young contem- 
poraries ...” Says he, for instance: “ Painting which 
I so greatly honour and praise is merely to copy with great 
care and skill one single thing of those made by immortal 


characterized the history of the stage decoration during the 
last thirty years. The book commences with the innova- 
tions first instituted by Appia, Craig, Reinhardt, down to 
James Hyde, and Jo Mielziner’s productions in America 
in 1928. The authors deal with every aspect of the 
problem, from asthetico-philosophical theory to detailed 
accounts of lighting and other technical devices. The 
book consists of two separate volumes, one containing the 
text, the other the—nearly four hundred—illustrations. 
As a text-book on the subject “‘ Twentieth - century Stage 
Decoration ” is indispensable, more particularly because 
the authors take a broad and practical view of the problems 
with which they deal and of which they have theoretical 
and first-hand practical knowledge. And what are the 
conclusions they draw from the investigation of the many 
new ideas, the new formule of stage production? “ The 


best scene designer will be he (they say) who, gifted with a 
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sensibility sufficiently refined to catch the style necessitated 
by each piece, will collaborate in the creation of the 
spectacle by bringing to the common work his own personal 
expression, free from all formula.” 

“ This, then,” they conclude, “is the road that 
evolution must take : by direct inspiration, by sentiment, 
not by the pursuit of formulas. But the present confusion 
is such that we cannot tell where that road will lead us 
tomorrow; nor, in terminating this book, should we 
venture on a prophecy.” This last sentence indicates the 
great value of this treatise because, after explaining care- 
fully what has been done, and why and how it has been 
effected, it makes what is to be done in the future 
entirely a matter of creation, not of recipe. 


Yet, despite panoramas and piecemeal portraits, art persists. 
Out of the commerce of the early eighteenth century arose 
one of the greatest of schools of art and one of the most 
endearing of art institutions—the Royal Academy.¥ Out of 
evil good may come. In a hundred years the British race 
had produced a Reynolds, a Raeburn, a Gilbert Stuart, and 
a Turner. Not one but was venal; that is to say, they all 
painted for a living and quarrelled with others if their 
preserves were attacked. Nearly all artists care for money, 
many like working for it; and if, incidentally, they acquire 
fame or even notoriety—well, why not ? 

In the 800 fascinating pages of these two comely volumes 
there are hundreds of stories which prove that artists are 
just human, grasping, eating and drinking beings like 





MODEL for a project for a theatrical presentation of Dante’s 
“Divine Comedy” by Norman Bel Geddes (New York, 1921) 


(Photo : Bruguiére) 


(See page 53) 


From Twentieth-Century Stage Decoration, by courtesy of Messrs. A. A. Knopf, Ltd. 


ARTISTS AND THEIR FRIENDS IN ENGLAND, 1700-99, 
by WILLIAM T. WHITLEY. Two vols. 8vo. Vol. I, pp. xix 
3-401 + plates 17. Vol. II, pp. ix + 3-419 + plates 7. 

Linen. (London and Boston: The Medici Society.) 42s. 
Painting was once a trade like architecture, and artists 
bargained and quarrelled with their customers, whether 
pope, bishop, prince, or municipality, as all enterprising 
tradesmen do. Painting was particularly commercial in 
England. Up to the eighteenth century it was conducted 
largely by foreigners; thereafter Britishers entered into 
competition and objected even to the intrusion of their 
brother Americans. Pictures were sold by the foot; 
portraits were painted by face-men and costume-men. 
The painter-traders were few who could do face, feet, and 
hands, much less costumes and backgrounds. When the 
great Panorama was instituted it was hailed by academicians 
as the last word in landscape, just as the cinema is now 
greeted as the last word in art. Humanity and gullibility. 
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shopkeepers. They are kept more or less to the society 
to which they are suited, some to that of the learned, 
aristocratic, even royal; and the best stories are those of 
the artist as the fish out of water or as the disputant. 
William H. Whitley has unearthed from the annals of the 
Royal Academy, the newspapers, unpublished letters and 
the unused remains of Vertue—which Walpole discarded 
when he compiled the “ Anecdotes ”—such material as has 
enabled him to reconstruct the artistic life of the eighteenth 
century in London: the life of Leicester Fields, the Hay- 
market, St. Martin’s Lane and its academy, the Strand 
and its clubs and taverns. It was no easy task to assimilate 
so much various material, the collection of which must have 
been a vast labour, but of love. The result is a triumph; 
a new “ Anecdotes of Painters.” The construction of the 
book is remarkable, for the narrative flows on without an 
apparent break; all the diverse material has been welded 
into a continuous story, most artfully told. A hardened 
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reviewer finds it impossible to skip even a paragraph; 
the intrinsic value of the matter is never to seek and the 
interest of the narration never flags. 


THE GOTHIC REVIVAL, AN ESSAY ON THE HISTORY 

OF TASTE, by KENNETH CLARK. (Constable and Co.) 

I guinea net. 

Mr. Clark has written in this brilliant account of a 
chapter on the history of taste, “‘ The Gothic Revival,” 
a book comparable to Mr. Christopher Hussey’s “ The 
Picturesque.” His talents might equally well have led 
him to tell the story of a religious heresy with the same 
amusing detail, for it is the fierce conviction of the 
Revivalists that interests him; not the “ great heaps of 


make one wise”? A man (according to Augustus Welby 
Pugin, a leading figure among the revivalists) who “ remains 
any length of time in a modern Gothic room and escapes 
being wounded by some of its minutia may consider 
himself fortunate,” and the exterior provides the same 
uncomfortable reaction. In the frontispiece of the book 
from Pugin’s “ Apology,” in which twenty-two churches 
and chapels are grouped together into a Gothic New 
Jerusalem unimpeded by secular interruptions, the meagre- 
ness of the new Gothic is very evident. 

Mr. Clark’s first chapter on the survival of Gothic 
summarizes the unobtrusive use of the style; for in stone 
districts barns and farm buildings were still roofed and 
buttressed in the Gothic way, and country masons “‘ followed 
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Setting for Lorn’s “ Zizka,” painted by Vlastilav Hofmann, produced at the National Theater, Prague, 1926 


From Twentieth-Century Stage Decoration, by courtesy of Messrs. A. A. Knopf, Ltd. 


clinkers ” which the movement left all over the country 
in which we may still feel the warmth of a few 
embers. 


The subject has been ignored since Eastlake’s work 
was published a little more than half a century ago. One 
reason for this neglect is that the revival is one of the few 
styles which we cannot swallow, and Mr. Clark had done 
well to illustrate the period not by photographs of actual 
survivals, but by pleasing engravings and etchings of the 
early nineteenth century. Yet, if only for its wide-reaching 
activity, the Gothic revival is worth studying. Probably 
there is no church which has escaped the revival, and Sir 
Gilbert Scott, the tale of whose works includes thirty-nine 
cathedrals and minsters and four hundred and seventy-six 
churches, changed the face of England. 

What is to be said for this uncomfortable style, “ neither 
pleasant to the eye, nor good to taste, nor to be desired to 


(See page §3) 


Pugin’s True Principles with a naturalness which he 
praised but could not attain.” The Cotswold barn was 
more Gothic than Horace Walpole’s filigree essay on the 
style, with all its pinnacles and crockets. It is in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, however, that 
Gothic sentiment comes into the centre of the stage, 
in poetry, building, and decoration. Mr. Clark points 
to the connection between revived Gothic in its plastic 
aspect and the “Night Thoughts” and graveyard medi- 
tations which accompanied the movement; in both there 
is what Mr. Clark calls “a love of dramatized decay,” 
the passion of the past. 

The revived Gothic had a major and minor key. On 
its lighter side, revived Gothic detail could be used like 
the imported Chinese ; if not remote in space like Chinese 
art, it was remote in time, and had an associative as well 
as a decorative value. It appealed, as a witness of the 
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time writes, by “ its lightness, delicacy, and over-rich, even 
whimsical decoration” that could be turned to account 
in the tracery of a bookcase, or the “ whim-whams ” of a 
garden seat. Such Gothic, like the title page designed by 
Richard Bentley for Gray’s poems, could be blended 
with no incongruity with Chinese details, and was found 
by Chippendale almost as “ useful ” a fashion. 

“* Major Gothic,” however, finds expression in the 
grandiose and theatric scenery of Fonthill, which can be 
studied only in the romantic plates of Rutter’s 
“ Delineations,” for it has left no wrack behind. It must 
have been better to look at than to live in, with its hall a 
hundred and twenty feet high, its arrogant octagon tower, 
the whole conception a “sudden burst of romantic 
rhetoric” that met the fate of Babel. It is the strong 
scenic values of some surviving examples, such as the 
Barry-Pugin Houses of Parliament, even Gilbert Scott’s 
St. Pancras Station Hotel, that saves them from utter 
condemnation. 

Mr. Clark follows modern psychology in diagnosing 
the Gothic and romantic revival as an architecture of 
escape. “Every romantic style (he writes) reflects the 
day-dream of its creators, some Utopia in which they live 
the life of the imagination. When life is fierce and un- 
certain, the imagination craves for classical repose. But as 
society becomes tranquil, the imagination is starved of 
action, and the immensely severe society of the eighteenth 
century indulged in day-dreams of incredible violence.” 
One cause of the success of the revival which might be 
adduced is its national aspect. It fitted in with “ the cloudy 
dreams of a medieval past with which the heads of English- 
men are filled,” but it was of a national past that the follies 
and forlorn absurdities of Gothicized dwellings spoke to 
their creators. Walpole saw in the Gothic castle in the 
grounds at Hagley the true rust of the Barons’ wars. The 
story is carried on to the busy commercialism of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, but stops short of the Gothic of Liverpool Cathedral 
by another and later Scott. Apart from the interest of 
this brilliant record of the fluctuations of taste, there are 
some interesting studies of human character among the 
actors in the movement such as the vehement Pugin and 
the industrious Gilbert Scott. The chapters upon Pugin, 
Scott, and Ruskin are as amusing as anything in Strachey’s 
** Eminent Victorians.” M. JOURDAIN 


RECENT BOOKS ON MUSIC 


SCHUBERT’S SONGS, by RICHARD CAPELL. (Ernest Benn.) 
15S. net. 

THE POETS AND MUSIC, by E. W. Nay tor, Hon. Fellow 
of Emmanuel College and Lecturer in the History of Music 
at Cambridge University. (J. M. Dent and Sons.) 6s. net. 

THE MECHANICS OF SINGING, by EpGar T. Evetts 
and Ropert H. WorTHINGTON. (J. M. Dent and Sons.) 
6s. net. 


These two books belong to different categories: Dr. 
Naylor’s volume to belles lettres, Mr. Capell’s to musical 
criticism, and the other to the literature—and a vast one 


it is—of vocal technique. In other words, one reads 
“The Poets and Music” with feet on the fender. One 
can submit “ Schubert’s Songs ” to the same treatment, 
and it testifies to the author’s style that the process is an 
unmixed pleasure except for the temptation to get up 
and refer to the songs he writes of with such zest. “‘ The 
Mechanics of Singing” is purely technical. But it is a 
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book that every singer and every teacher of singing would 
do well to read, and the curious amateur who laments the 
decay of the art of the bel canto will find diagrammatic 
explanations to support, or counter, his thesis. Here he 
can see how faulty production causes the soft palate to 
block the resonating chamber with consequent fatal 
results to the vocal tone; and if he rises from its perusal 
with his belief unimpaired that the singer, like the cricketer 
and the poet, is born and not made, he will realize more 
clearly that perfect singing, like good batting, depends 
upon the nicest adjustment of muscular control by the 
cerebellum. 

For many years now Dr. Naylor has held a place in 
that little band of Cambridge scholars who have helped 
us to a fuller understanding of Tudor and Jacobean music. 
The most valuable chapters in his latest volume are those 
dealing with Milton and Shakespeare and the poets who 
belong to the pre-Shakespearean era. It has long been a 
reproach against the poets that they patronize music as if 
the sister art were a clever child deserving an occasional 
pat on the head and a few words of encouragement. A 
verdict of guilty can be brought in against the majority, 
Tennyson and Kipling receiving heavy sentences, whilst 
there is hardly a novelist who would escape a life term. 


I chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles, 


says Tennyson’s “ Brook.” One of Kipling’s bands 
consists of “* brasses only,”’ though as Dr. Naylor points out 
“ brasses ” are of two sorts, the fire-irons (if made of 
brass) and the memorials in churches. Kipling’s statement 
elsewhere, that a full band means forty pieces and consists 
of brasses and winds, makes it impossible to treat him as a 
first offender. But his guilt pales before that of Ouida, 
whose hero’s violin suffered destruction : ““ The wooden 
shell he could piece together well enough; but the keys 
were smashed beyond all recognition.” Men and women 
have been sent to the scaffold for less than that. Browning 
is the best of the moderns, though he has a Victorian 
penchant for chords. To him “ counterpoint glares like 
a Gorgon.” But it is with Milton, and still more with 
Shakespeare, that Dr. Naylor is most in sympathy. He 
has no doubt that the poet was a connoisseur who knew 
what he was talking about when he trenches on music— 
a view, by the way, which Samuel Butler did not share. 
And he makes an original point in explaining that the 
“‘ jacks ” mentioned in the famous 128th Sonnet are not 
the keys, but the casings carrying the plectrums which 
brush the strings and so cause them to sound. This 
explanation renders much plain which has hitherto remained 
obscure and, incidentally, acquits Shakespeare of praising 
mere technical virtuosity as the usual interpretation of 
jacks implies. Altogether Dr. Naylor’s book is compact 
of charm. Few wives can have had a more gracious silver 
wedding gift which, as we learn from the dedication, 
this was. 

Mr. Capell’s tribute to the Schubert centenary forms 
a notable addition to the critical literature on that composer. 
Many must have read, under the initials R.C., Mr. Capell’s 
musical judgments in the “ Daily Mail,” and they cannot 
but have admired the skill of his dancing on the needle- 
point. Here he has been able to move in ample space, 
and the result is a critical appreciation of Schubert’s songs 
that is of first-rate importance, invaluable alike to the 
singer and the music-lover. H. E. WORTHAM 
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FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 


By KINETON PARKES 


VINCENT VAN GOGH, BRIEFE AN SEINEN BRUDER. 
Three vols., 8vo. Vol. I, pp. iv + 469; Vol. II, pp. iv + 518; 
Vol. III, pp.iv + 465. Illus. Linen. (Berlin: Paul 
Cassirer.) Marks 36. 

No more pitiful human document has ever been pub- 
lished than Vincent’s letters to his brother Theo. No 
greater triumph has been achieved by way of unhappiness 
than that of Vincent’s life. It is all revealed in this 
notable autobiographic 
collection, added to 
by Theo’s wife, Mrs. 
J. van Gogh-Bonger, 
who writes as an intro- 
duction a thoroughly 
sympathetic memoir 
giving particulars of 
Van Gogh’s forbears, 
some of whom were 
notable people in their 
day. It is a strange 
history of extremes : 
extremes of poverty 
and misery immedi- 
ately adjacent to 
competency and even 
luxury. Van Gogh 
might well have been 
a rich picture dealer; 
instead, he was the 
poorest of poor artists, 
striving for an ideal 
and helping those less 
poverty-stricken than 
himself—Gauguin and 
others not so cele- 
brated. One or two 
of the forbears were 
inclined to art; but 
Vincent was inclined 
only to new art—in- 
clined only, in reality, 
to new sensations. He 
tried love, and it failed 
him thrice; he tried 
religion, and at the 
crowing of the cock 
he went out and wept 
bitterly. He wanted 
a new revelation. 

Vincent attained to 
something new in art— 
the living, throbbing, 
reverberating, rhyth- 
mic line. The letters 
are illustrated, and, without referring to the great pictures 
now well known, it is possible in these sketches to trace the 
evolution of this living line from its tentative appearances 
in the realistic men at work in the fields, its modifications 
in the seashore scenes, the strong portraits of local Dutch 
types, until the stark simplicity of the furniture of his own 
bedroom springs the great throb of a new sensation into 
modern draughtsmanship. Line was not Van Gogh’s, 


ANIMALS IN BRONZE AND DIANA FOUNTAIN, STOCKHOLM 
By Carl Milles 
From Carl Milles (Paris: G. van Oest,) 
(See page 58) 


only rediscovery ; he resurrected colour from the grave of 
impressionism and gave it new life and power. His 
palette is recorded in one of the letters, but its result 
triumphs in a dozen of his later pictures. What the 
incessant battle with life and painting cost him is set down 
in this tearing of heart-strings related in letters which, 
already appearing in the original, in English and in French, 
are now brought out in German and in a handsome three- 
volume form. Van Gogh’s pictures are his monument in 
art; his letters are his monument in life; nothing more 
poignant has been penned by a human being, and Vincent’s 
letters have now taken 
their place in the 
history of humanity. 


PICASSO, par ANDRE 
LEVEL. 8vo, pp. 58, 
illus. plates 60. 
Boards. (Paris: G. 
Crés.) 

Pablo Ruiz-Picasso 
was born at Malaga 
in 1881, the son of a 
professor of drawing 
who removed to Cor- 
unna with his family 
when the boy was ten 
years old. With the 
instruction received 
from his father the 
boy could already 
draw, and an early 
portrait of a young girl 
denotes considerable 
power of draughts- 
manship and, indeed, 
of characterization. 
At fourteen the family 
again removed, and at 
Barcelona the classical 
studies were pursued 
diligently until the 
time came for him to 
proceed to the School 
of Fine Arts at Madrid. 
He followed the ex- 
ample of his painter 
compatriots Sunyer, 
Nonell, and Canals, 
and was soon in Paris 
and in friendly rela- 
tionship with such 
advanced men as Van 
Dongen, Salmon, 
Apollinaire, and later 
with Braque and 
Derain. He main- 
tained a connection 
with Spain, and for some time made yearly visits to 
Barcelona, which was in the 1900’s, as now, almost as 
advanced in the arts as Paris, and much more sound. 
Soon in Paris Picasso began his blue watercolour studies, 
which later were collected by dealers and became a vogue. 
El Greco and the caves of Altamira influenced him, and on 
these lines he failed to achieve success. He was poor and 
became disgusted, burning his old work so as to make a 
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fresh start with certain quite advanced if not altogether sound 
ideas, meanwhile moving from lodging to lodging and living 
in close contact with the poorest of the poor. This 
engendered in him the style which Apollinaire called 
surréalisme, which was, indeed, so real that the forms, 
actions, and characters of these persons so imprinted them- 
selves on Picasso’s receptive sensory faculties that he could 
reproduce them in great variety from memory. Some of 
his best things are grave studies of suffering, qualified only 
by such as those of acrobats and other circus people, which 
resulted in the fine “‘ Saltimbanques,” the life-size picture 
of six figures. He was selling drawings at 20 francs 
apiece when better times dawned. Certain well-known 
connoisseurs began to give Picasso encouragement and 
support, and the advanced critics wrote him up. He 
awakened, and feverishly produced drawings in Chinese 
ink and some sculptures from suggestions derived 
from negro plastic. Liberty of creation came to him, 
however, at the same moment, and returning to the use of 
varied colours he definitely emerged as a cubist and 
exploited his gift for composition in producing designs 
which were eagerly copied by others; and the rage for 
so-called abstract art grew with rapidity. But Picasso is 
a greater artist than cubist; and the fine studies of the 
nude, the portraits, and the landscapes reproduced indicate 
that cubism was but a means, and by no means an end in 
itself. Picasso is too full of humanity to be able to satisfy 
himself with abstractions. André Level tells the story of 
Picasso’s career with much charm in this handsome book, 
which is a welcome addition to the works on the artist 
already issued; one, moreover, which will distract the 
too-ready attention from the abstract works to the fine 
drawings, etchings, and pictures of naturalism by 
which Picasso ranges himself with the real painters. 


ARTE MODERNA ITALIANA.—EMILIO MALERBA, 
by Enrico SOMARE, pp. 14 + plates 25. AMEDEO 
MODIGLIANI, by GIOVANNI SCHEIWILLER, pp. 16 + 
plates 25. GIORGIO DI CHIRICO, by Boris TERNOVETZ. 
Small 8vo, pp. 28 + plates 29. Sewn. (Milan: Librairie 
Ulrico Hoepli.) Francs 10 each. 

This interesting series of booklets now numbers ten 
issues on modern Italian painters and sculptors, and each 
painter has a coloured frontispiece to represent him. 

Emilio Malerba was born at Milan in 1880 and studied 
at the Accademia di Brera, and first exhibited in 1906 in 
Milan. In 1914 the King of Italy acquired one of his 
pictures, and in 1916 he was awarded the gold medal of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction for his “ Pieta.” His 
pictures are in the galleries of modern art at Rome and 
Lima, and he had a mostra personale at Venice. He 
died in 1926. He painted portraits, the figure, subject- 
pictures, still-life, and landscape in a sane way. His 
portraits are direct, his nudes naturalistic, his colour rich. 

Modigliani was a fine draughtsman with an uncanny 
mastery of line. He chose to exercise his gift almost 
invariably in distortion. His colour is crude; his portrait 
heads are unpleasant; his figures unconvincing. They are 
not dignified, and they are more than a little morbid. He 
was born at Livorno in 1884, and for a brief period studied 
at the academy at Florence, spending afterwards some time 
in Rome and Venice. From 1906 he lived in Paris, and 
died there in 1920. Giovanni Scheiwiller writes a sympa- 
thetic notice relating the friendships of Modigliani with 
Utrillo, Derain, Vlaminck, and others; and describes the 
times which were passed at the “ Rotonde ” when that 
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café was the resort of the great new men. Those were 
days of discussion and destruction ; the experimental stage 
has by no means passed yet in Paris, but Modigliani 
manfully took part in the reconstruction. 

Giorgio di Chirico is a fine painter when he wishes; 
his self-portrait is full of character and strong colour; 
he has made several, although he was born as late as 1888. 
He, too, was one of the youthful disputants in Paris, and 
was cubist and futurist in turns, but is best as realist. 
Lately, at his exhibition at Tooth’s Gallery in London, his 
extravagances were seen; his figures without heads—not 
because he cannot paint heads, because he can, but is 
now tired of heads. His horses; his classical nudes; his 
other imaginative things made an impression, but there is 
more charm and less irritation in his landscapes. Giorgio 
di Chirico can paint 


GIOACCHINO PIZZOLI, by Rozst WoLF. 8vo, pp. 92, 
frontispiece and illus. Sewn. (Budapest: Stephaneum 
Nyomda és Kényvkiadé R.T.) 5s. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries all good 
Hungarian students completed their education at the 
Magyar College at Bologna. In 1651 Gioacchino Pizzoli 
was born in that city, the son of a potter, and destined to 
follow his father’s trade. He, however, became a painter 
and died in 1731. Associating with Hungarians, he was 
fascinated by their legends and used them in his work of 
fresco-painting of which he was a more than respectable 
practitioner. He painted these legends in the Magyar 
College, but extended his scope by decorating several 
churches in Bologna, which still exhibit his work, Sant’ 
Anna and San Michele among them. This is an interesting 
account of the man and his work, and an example of 
Hungarian art scholarship, which is always active in the 
face of many disappointments and discouragement, but 
never fails of the appreciation of workers in art history in 
other countries. 





CARL MILLES : SCULPTEUR SUEDOIS, par M. P.-VERNEUIL, 
suivi de deux études par WALTHER UNUS et CHARLES 
MarRioTT. Two vols., 4to. Vol. I, pp. 174 (illus. 54); 
Vol. II, pp. 20 + plates 128. Sewn. (Paris and Bruxelles : 
G. van Oest.) Francs 500. 

So great an artist demanded as great a memorial. This 
work is one of the finest that has been issued by its 
publishers, which is saying a good deal. It is the most 
considerable of any published concerning a living sculptor. 
Carl Milles is unostentatious in his personality; his life 
is the same and so is his work. But personality, life and 
work are respectively set off by a compelling sense of 
power. He is wholly purposeful; the conditions of his 
living and working are the same. He has seen to it that 
his environment is consonant with the purposes of beauty. 
In his work he has revealed to the world a new purpose 
for beauty. He is an individualist of the first water; his 
work is democratic in the highest degree; he is an in- 
dividualist who serves the world best by fully revealing 
himself to it. And yet he is the most retiring and modest 
of men; and yet he will not be abashed by the quality of 
the tribute paid to his genius by the publication of these 
sumptuous volumes. For he regards himself as a man 
less than as an artist. He toils and he spins until he is 
tired, but he is long in being tired, for he has an indomit- 
able will, which no one realizes he is exercising until the 
result of it is finished, the imposition of it manifested. 
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There are three sponsors for 
this fine artist who needs none, for 
he reveals himself in the plenitude 
of the illustrations. Nevertheless, 
the gratitude of all lovers of art, 
especially of sculpture and that of 
all interested in personality, is due 
to these sponsors. M. P.-Verneuil, 
writing in French, pays his tribute 
in eloquent words which do not 
exaggerate, nor do they avoid a 
difficulty. Walther Unus, writing 
in German, gives his own point of 
view with serious, critical acumen. 
Charles Marriott, writing in easy 
vernacular English, marred by a 
tiresome and unnecessary use of 
inverted commas and a reiteration 
of the phrase “so to speak,” gives 
a fine appraisement of the works 
of Carl Milles as exhibited recently 
at the Tate Gallery. His essay 
is carefully compacted of well- 
considered opinions which would 
well bear quotation. 

M. P.-Verneuil had the advan- 
tage of living some weeks at Liding6, 
the wonderful home of the sculptor, 
above Stockholm. When one has 
been there, and has, moreover, 
followed the tracks all over the 
Swedish capital, and in several of 
the other Swedish towns, of the 
fountains, statues, monuments and 
architectural works, one realizes 
Carl Milles’s greatness. - Here in 
these volumes are the pictorial 
records of these works of art so 
insistent on the Swedish spirit, 
allied with the finest traditions of 
world sculpture, and projected by 
one who is as great in plastic as in 
glyptic. There are 180 of these 
sculptural pictures, and the work is 
a monument in itself and worthy 
of its subject. 


JOHANN GOTTFRIED SCHADOW 
JUGEND UND AUSSTIEG, 


1764 BIS 1797, von HANS CROWN PRINCESS LUISE 
MaAcKowsky. Large 8vo, pp. xiv 
+ 418, illus. + plates 102. Sewn. 
(Berlin: G. Grote’sche Verlags- 


buchhandlung.) Marks 30. 


Like the Geefs in Belgium, the Friths in England, and 
the Romanellis in Florence, the Schadows in Berlin were 
a family of sculptors. Whereas, however, the three 
families named were represented in the art, each by three 
generations, the Schadows were only two--the father, 
Johann Gottfried, born in 1764; and his sons, Rudolph, 
born 1786, and Friedrich Wilhelm, born three years later. 
Johann Schadow lived until 1850 and the younger son 
until 1862, the family covering, therefore, the chief years 
of neo-classicism. Canova died in 1822, and Thorvaldsen 
in 1844; Johann Gottfried Schadow studied for three 
years in Rome, returning to Berlin in 1788, a young man 





Portrait bust by Schadow 


From fohann Gottfried Schadow (Berlin: G. Grote) 


impregnated with the arid eighteenth-century plastic 
style. In Berlin he succeeded the poor sculptor Tassaert, 
who had been his early master, as court sculptor, and was 
thereby confirmed in his predilections. But he was big 
enough himself to throw off some of the shackles of 
classicism that lesser sculptors continued to wear, and in 
the sense of introducing naturalism into the art in Germany 
he was a forerunner of the modern school. He did have 
a fine sense of form and his monumental sense was not 
toseek. He studied from the life and he was a draughtsman. 
Consequently, some of his portrait busts are very charming 
—the “‘ Madame Ritz” and the “‘ Crown Princess Luise,” 
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which for naturalism have not been superseded by any of 


the classical naturalists of the nineteenth century. It was 
difficult for a sculptor to be an artist during Schadow’s 
period, and ever since. Sculpture was divorced from 
architecture, and only the monument was allowable. 
Schadow made a number by which his name is remembered ; 
people go to Stettin to see his “ Frederick the Great,” 
a fine piece of historical portraiture; to Breslau to see the 
Tauentzein grave memorial ; to Rostock for his “ Bliicher,” 
and Berlin is crowded with his efforts. If he had been 
less of a monumentalist and more of an artist he would 
have been a greater sculptor; the stuff was in him. Hans 
Mackowsky’s memoir of the first third of Schadow’s 
career is very full and authoritative, and it is surprising 
to find from it how much so young a man could do in so 
short a time. Gottfried Schadow was a great worker 
and only just missed being a great artist. 


LIBERO ANDREOTTI. Pp. 14 + plates 27. 
FIORI, by Emiio Szittia. 
illus. 


ERNESTO DI 
Small 8vo, pp. 12 + plates 25, 
(Milan: Ulrico Hoepli.) Lire 10 each. 

These two booklets are members of the series of “ Arte 
Moderna Italiana,” edited by S. Scheiwiller. Andreotti 
came into notice in 1909 in Paris when Arséne Alexandre 
wrote a criticism in “ Le Figaro.” This was followed by 
one in “L’Opinion” by Guillaume Appolinaire, and 
Andreotti was acknowledged as the leading Italian sculptor 
who had derived his style from Antoine Bourdelle. He 
is no mean disciple, and has been repeatedly recognized 
in the Italian art press. Two or three years ago his 
success was crowned by the premiation of his “ Piéta” for 
the Chapel of the Mother of Italy in Santa Croce, a touching 
composition. 

Ernesto di Fiori, who was born in Rome in 1884, was 
first recognized in Berlin, after working in London, Paris, 
and Zurich. His success was rapid since he was first 
noticed in Alfred Kuhn’s “ Neu Plastik” in 1921. Now 
he is written about in all the Continental art journals and 
his works are in the museums of London, New York, 
Rotterdam, Berlin, Hamburg, Leipzig, and Winterthur. 
They consist entirely of the nude and portrait busts, and 
in both display considerable powers of expression. The 
* Portrait of the Dancer, Carina Ari,” is a good example. 


CHINESE PAINTING, by JoHN C. FeErGuson. Large 8vo, 
pp. ix + 199 + plates 60. Cloth. (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press, Fetter Lane.) 62s. 6d. 

The author claims a thirty-five years’ acquaintanceship 
with connoisseurs and critics of Chinese art in China. 
That is a good apprenticeship to any industry, and the 
result is a handsome volume which thoroughly vindicates 
the time spent in preparing for it. It has all the air of 
authority, and the many illustrations are support enough 
for the author’s enthusiasm for Chinese painting. A word 
on Chinese esthetic demands an independent view of it, 
dissociated from all prepossessions as to Western art. 
It is based on culture; and if a young man in China, or an 
older man, exhibits signs of exceptional culture, with its 
foundations well secured in the past, he is then taught 
the technique of painting, so as to give expression to his 
ancestral soul. In Europe, technique precedes culture 
and imagination is allowed as the predisposing cause in 
art. In China, art is reached through craftsmanship; 
in Europe, through inspiration. In China the training 
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of a painter and a poet are identical; both use the same 
tools. Even on the early stone monuments scholarship 
and artistry were not divided. The Chinese temperament 
is favourable to the keeping of records, and knowledge of 
early work is therefore extant although not abundant. 
Not all the Chinese early pictures have survived, but the 
records of them have. The first primitives are said to be 
of the Chin dynasty some 250 years B.C., but it is not 
until the first half of the seventh century A.D. that the 
first great catalogue, still in existence, was made. After 
this, catalogues of the collections of successive emperors 
succeed each other in a satisfying sequence, which says 
much for the placidity and method of the old record 
makers. The sources of early Chinese work are therefore 
well known ; and this is important, as the early work was 
often emulated and indeed copied. There was no sense 
of shame in the Chinese artist with regard to plagiarism. 
On the contrary, the artist who approached nearest to the 
traditional masters was most applauded. The artists 
were great in numbers and a book of their careers was 
issued which contained 7,500 names derived from 1,266 
previously published books. So for 2,000 years Chinese 
painters have been held in honour and undiminished 
interest, and John C. Ferguson tells the story down to the 
end of the eighteenth century with unfailing zest. The 
practical chapter on technique is essential to the under- 
standing of the art, and thereafter the author lets his 
enthusiasm run free in describing the virtues of Chinese 
paintings he has seen from early ones, through those of the 
dynasties from T’ang to Ch’ing. The Chinese love and 
contemplation of Nature is the principal feature brought 
out by the illustrations, of which nearly all are landscape 
either in portraiture or reference. 


ARKANUM DES PORZELLANSBUCHS, von ADALBERT 
ZOELLNER, mit vierzig illustrationen von GEORG A. MATHEY. 
8vo, pp. vi+ 136. Illus. (Leipzig: Klinkhardt and 
Biermann.) Marks 14. 

In England we are not accustomed to books of this 
character. It is a book-friend’s book, not so much a book 
for the book-lover as we understand it. It is a fancy book; 
the binding is of white metallic leaf; the illustrations are 
decorations rather. The type is a good clear italic and 
occasionally only two lines to the page, which is otherwise 
occupied with pictorial matter in bright colours and gold. 
The designs are figure and floral in modern style, some- 
times printed over by the type. The text, too, is unusual ; 
it is neither history, criticism, nor narration. It is 
charmingly written dissertation on porcelain—its structure, 
properties, manufacture, marks, collection, sale and 
application; porcelain in history and in the home—a 
delightful production. 


DIE ENTWICKLUNG DER BERLINER PORZELLAN- 
INDUSTRIE UNTER FRIEDRICH DEM GROSSEN, 
von AUGUSTE DOROTHEA BENSCH. 8vo, pp. I20 + vi + 
chart. Sewn. (Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag.) Marks 7. 


This is a very scientifically organized account of the 
development of Berlin porcelain manufacture under 
Frederick the Great, prefaced by a history of the industry 
up to the time of that monarch’s interest in it. Full of 
detail, it is concerned more with the historic than the 
artistic aspect of the subject, and is not illustrated. No 
fewer than four pages of bibliography of the subject are 
provided. 
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MASACCIO ET LES DEBUTS 
DE LA RENAISSANCE, 
par JACQUES MESNIL. Large 
8vo, pp. viii + 141 + plates 
61. Sewn. (La Haye: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff.) Gulden 15. 
The precursors, the 

helpers, and the imitators of 

the pioneer of Renaissance 
painting, Tommaso Guidi, 
called Masaccio or Lubberly 

Tom, are all dealt with in 

an impartial and leisurely 

manner in this_ scholarly 
work. It has been difficult 
for Jacques Mesnil to dis- 
entangle the many problems 
which beset the attribution 
of the works with which 

Masaccio was concerned, but 

the task has been accom- 

plished and an authoritative 
work is the result. To 

Masolino da Panicale; to his 

association with the Painters’ 

Guild; to his study of the 

art which then existed in 

Florence; to his own pre- 

cocity; and, finally, to a visit 

to Rome, but of only a few 
months, the astonishing early 
production of Masaccio is 
due. It is to him that the de- 
velopment of early fifteenth- 
century Italian painting is 
due; the development of 
perspective, of atmosphere, 
and of the real aspect of 

Nature. In all these three 

directions the mind of 

Masaccio directed the future 

of one of the greatest schools 

of art of the world. It is 
only the fact, sad enough in 
itself, that he died when he 
was but twenty-eight, that 
debars him by his actual per- 
formance from the company 
of the greatest masters. Al- 
ready Masaccio had decorated 
the Brancacci Chapel at 

Florence, making it for ever- 

more a shrine for lovers of Italian painting, and in 

but three years working intermittently. Something was 
done there, too, by Masolino da Panicale, and by Filippino 

Lippi at a later date, but the original glory is Masaccio’s, 

and will remain so. Full and equal justice is done in this 

fine and interesting book to all these three artists, but the 
greatest value of it is its insistence on the vital part which 

Masaccio played in the art-evolution of the fifteenth 

century in Italy. For the purposes of illustrating this, 

Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, Lorenzo Monaco, Masolino da 

Panicale, Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Donatello and others are 

represented among the sculpture and pictures reproduced, 

serving to emphasize Masaccio’s supreme claim to the 
origination of primitive naturalism, which, |indeed, 





CHRIST ON THE CROSS WITH THE VIRGIN, MARY MAGDALEN, AND 
ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, IN THE PINATOTEK, NAPLES 


From Masaccio (La Haye: Martinus Nijhoff) 


degenerates sometimes into sheer realism. Masaccio was 
an astonishing artistic phenomenon of his time. 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE, by 
L. J. FREEMAN. 8vo, pp. viii + 212 illus. 43. Cloth. 
(New York and London: Macmillan.) 15s. 
This is a valuable book, for it is the one on its subject 

which deals concisely with the esthetic aspect. It was first 

published in 1902, again in 1917, and the latest edition 
comes from America to speak of the live interest which 
students manifest there in the author’s method. He tells 
why he considers the sculpture of his period beautiful ; 
not merely notes the fact. His first chapter is devoted to 
“ The Enjoyment of Sculpture,” and it is a good essay. 
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The book is not long, and it is readable. It deals briefly 
with the Pisani, and then with Jacopo della Quercia, 
Ghiberti, Donatello, Luca della Robbia and the minor 
men, concluding with Giovanni da Bologna, Benvenuto 
Cellini, and Michelangelo, in a sane way. Aésthetically he 
treats with the relation of sight and touch; carving and 
modelling, on which he holds the right views; bronze 
casting and the extravagances into which vicarious carving 
and casting led sculpture and the damages it thereby 
sustained. L. J. Freeman deserves well of all lovers of 
the plastic and glyptic arts. 

THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ART, by OTHO PEARRE 
FAIRFIELD. 8vo, pp. xiv + 487. Illus. Cloth. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.) 21s. 

This is a thoroughly practical book, little concerned 
either with esthetics or attributions, but devoted to a 
description of the works of art and their history of its 
period based on the well-known facts. Recognition is 
given to authorities, including L. J. Freeman’s “ Italian 
Sculpture of the Renaissance ” noticed above. It is down- 
right American ; avowedly so, spelling though and through as 
tho and thru, not to mention further forms to which we are 
more accustomed on this side. Mr. Fairfield takes it for 
granted that his readers want to know as much as possible in 
the smallest amount of space and time, and deals with them 
accordingly. He places no difficulties in the way of quick 
culture, but, with his easy style and robust common sense, 
aids it all he can. He is entertaining; his style never tires. 
He gives the most succinct account of the close of the 
Romanesque period, the transit of the Gothic, and pre- 
pares his readers for the appreciation of what the Renais- 
sance meant. He divides his subject into periods and into 
schools, and is never afraid of pedagogy; he never takes 
anything for granted, but tells the story of every artist 
and every picture and sculpture he thinks symptomatic. 
Apart from Americanisms there are one or two mistakes 
in Italian spelling; odd, in face of the fact that notes on 
Italian pronunciation are most usefully included. For so 
long and full a book, one so packed with particulars, the 
index is not quite adequate. But discounting all that is 
possible, the author has produced the most homely and 
handy book on the subject in English, and it is crowded 
with excellent typical illustrations. 





MUNCHNER JAHRBUCH DER BILDENDEN KUNST. 
Band V, 1928. Heft 3. Large 8vo, pp. 165, illus. + plates 6. 
Sewn. (Minchen: Georg D. W. Callwey.) Marks 12}. 
There is a most valuable and varied collection of 

articles in this part of the Munich Art Year Book issued 

by the Society for the Scientific Study of Art under the 
direction of the State Art Collections. The list of authori- 
ties is convincing. Heinrich W6lfflin has an ingenious 
paper on the rights and lefts of paintings and drawings, 
with twelve illustrations. A contribution in which 
paintings and drawings are also involved is by Wilhelm 

Pinder on the antique horse-motive in later art, of which 

the illustrations are very appropriate. The colour problem 

in painting is dealt with by E. v. d. Bercken. Sculpture 
is the subject of several papers including that of Paul 

Arndt on Myron’s “ Marsyas ” ; Hans Diepolder’s on a grave 

relief of Megara, and of Johannes Sieveking on an ancient 

Italian terra-cotta portrait head, with two charming illus- 

trations. Georg Habich writes on the sculpture of Bavaria 

in the sixteenth century, and Lucian Scherman on Buddhist 
sculpture in the Munich Museums with seventeen illus- 
trations : a very good number of this valuable year book. 
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AS. ORSZAGOS MAGYAR SZEPMUVESZETI MUZEUM 
EVKONYVEI. 4to, pp. 232, illus. Sewn. (Budapest: As 
Orsz. Magyar Szépmuvészeti Muzeum Kiadasa.) Pengé 36. 
This handsome quarto is the report for the years 1924 

to 1926 of the direction of the Art Museums of Budapest. 

It is in Hungarian, with abstracts of the text in German. 

Its illustrations are many and full of interesting materials 

not otherwise available. A fine Greek relief is the 

subject of Anton Hekler’s “ Bellerophon and Pegasus ” ; 

Early Italian paintings of Osvald Sirén’s. Cornel Divald 

writes on the Church of St. Nicholas in Eperjes, Jolan 

Balogh on the sixteenth century Hungarian artist, architect 

and engineer with many names, but generally known as 

Nanni Unghero: three of his organ designs in Florence 

and Siena are reproduced. The accomplished writer 

on art and archeology, on whom England has some claim, 

Dr. Edith Hoffmann, has two articles : on the work of the 

fourteenth century miniaturist, Heinricus, fully illustrated, 

and even more fully, her article on drawings of the Italian 

Masters, the drawing studies side by side with the pictures. 

There are other articles of the greatest interest and an 

account of the activities of the museum. 


A MAGYAR AKT-KIALLITAS ALBUMA. Osszedllitottak 
LYKA KAROLY, Majovsky Pal és Petrovics Elek. Large 8vo, 
pp. and plates 164. Cloth. (Budapest: A Miivészet 
Kiadasa.) 25s. 

This book of the nude in painting, drawing, and sculp- 
ture affords a good idea of the accomplishment of modern 
Hungarian art so far as its scope allows. The works of 
which illustrations are given are to be found in the Art 
Museum of Budapest and other public and private galleries. 
No work dates more than 150 years ago, and that only in 
the case of Janos Donat, who was born in 1744. The 
youngest painter represented is Erzsébet Korb, who was 
born in 1899. All the sculptors belong to the present 
generation, the youngest, Andras Farkas, born as recently 
as 1902. In both the graphic and sculptural arts the 
Hungarians have preserved a remarkably consistent clas- 
sical record. Even today, so far as the figure is concerned, 
tradition counts for much. The classical-romantic phase 
produced some fine works; but not until the advent of 
Karoly Ferenczy, born 1862 and dying in 1917, does 
naturalism make its appearance in this volume. Ferenczy 
was a fine painter of the figure. In the work of Béla 
Ivanyi-Griinwald there is an imaginative strain, hitherto 
imperceptible, which is developed by the young painter 
Erzsébet Korb and with some access of realism by Karoly 
Patk6. The sculpture is practically all twentieth century 
and with but few exceptions is classical, with often a very 
pleasing naturalistic touch which gives it distinction in all 
cases. Among those working so pleasantly in this style 
are Zsigmond Kisfaludi-Strobl and Istvan Szentgyérgyi, 
while Ferenc Sidlé remains charmingly classical. A more 
modern note is struck by Lajos Petri-Pick, Ferenc 
Medgyessy and Béla Vérés. A very distinguished body of 
work is disclosed by this series of 140 fine reproductions. 


KATALOGUE DES ETRUSKISCHEN MUSEUMS (Helbig 
Museum) DER NY CARLSBERG GLYPTOTHEK, von 
FREDERIK POULSEN, und Bildertafeln. 8vo, pp. xviii + 232, 
plates 144. Two parts. Boards. (Kopenhagen : Fr. Bragges 
K6nigl] Hofbuchdruckerei.) §s. 

Carl Jacobsen’s magnificent sculpture collection in the 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek at Copenhagen has been greatly 
enriched by the addition of the collection of ancient sculp- 
ture and vases left by Professor Wolfgang Helbig, who died 
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in 1915 in Rome. A catalogue was published in Danish 
in 1925 incorporating the relevant material in the Carl 
Jacobsen collection. The present German edition makes 
this extraordinary exhibition of early Italian and Etruscan 
treasure more available for purposes of reference. There 
are many figures and reliefs in stone and terra-cotta, figured 
vases and bucchero nero, and other pottery, tomb and 
grave ornaments in stone and alabaster. The notes are 
full and informative and there are short but useful sectional 
introductions. 


DEDALO. Monthly, pp. 60,illus. (Milan : Bestetti e Tummin- 

elli.) Lire 15. 

An article of twenty-four pages on a Chinese scroll- 
painting in the Berenson collection makes the October 
issue of this valuable magazine of special interest. It is 
written by Sir Aurel Stein and Lawrence Binyon and 
illustrated by one coloured plate and fourteen other repro- 
ductions. Architects will be interested in the paper on 
the Church of San Giuseppe at Florence and the wooden 
model from which it was constructed. The sculpture 
article deals with the work of Quirino Ruggeri and has 
twenty illustrations. 


DIE ALTDEUTSCHE MALEREI, von Curt GLaser. Large 
8vo, pp. viii + §10, illus. 325. Linen. (Miinchen: Verlag 
von F. Bruckmann A.D.) Marks 20. 

Wherever you go in Germany you find an old German 
master awaiting you. In cathedral, church, rathaus and 
museum there are paintings, some of them not fine, but 
many of them masterpieces. Sometimes they do not look 
very well cared for, often they are in the finest state. How- 
ever they are found they are always interesting. With 
325 illustrations Curt Glaser has covered a lot of ground, 
but he has not covered it all. Many of his examples are by 
the great masters. But in many towns in Germany— 
especially in the old cities of the Hansa League, which were 
rich and could afford to commission painters, as, for 
instance, the masters of Liibeck were commissioned— 
pictures and works were dispersed widely, and there is 
still opportunity for the discovery of fine things. Here is 
a book which is more comprehensive than most. Curt 
Glaser is an authority; he allows but little to escape his 
flair. Whatever original research he undertakes, however, 
he gives also the authorities upon which he relies to the 
extent of no fewer than twenty-two pages. These are 
concerned with the earliest work of the unknown masters 
to Hans Holbein; from Italy to the Baltic; from the 
Rhine to Bohemia. The bibliography is classified by 
schools; but the great masters like Griinewald, Diirer, 
Altdorfer, and Holbein appear under their own names. 
There is a separate artist-index and an eight double-column 
index of localities. The book is thoroughly workable and 
practical. Of its artists, the illustrations, which are well 
reproduced, tell the tale from the primitive of the early 
fifteenth century in the Stephankirche at Mainz to Hans 
Holbein’s self-portrait of the middle of the sixteenth at 
the Uffizi at Florence : a splendid pageant of painting. 


DEUTSCHE LANDE—DEUTSCHE KUNST.  Herausge- 
geben von BURKHARD MEIER. Large 8vo. Sewn. DANZIG, 
von ERICH KEYSER, pp. 40 + plates 80. Marks 4. LUNE- 
BURG, von FRANZ KRUGER, pp. 38 + plates 54. Marks 4. 
WISMAR, von WERNER BURMEISTER, pp. 36 + plates 46. 
Marks 4. (Berlin: Deutscher Kunstverlag.) 


Three of the German Hansa towns are dealt with in 
fuller detail in the issues of the highly interesting and 


meritorious series, ““ The German Land and German Art.” 

Each number gives the authentic story of the town with 

which it is concerned, concisely: put, and each subject of 

illustration has its adequate descriptive note. The quality 
of the full-page illustrations so lavishly supplied could not 
be bettered, and certainly the price could not be lowered. 

Anyone who has visited Danzig must have been struck 
with the quite characteristic, and to most eyes unusual, 
form of the major buildings. The fine brickwork of the 
churches ; their imposing verticality ; the brickwork of the 
great mill and its vast roof—a mill that one sees functioning 
today as it must have done for hundreds of years; the 
narrow streets, cut across abruptly by a portal of some 
imposing structure; the big crane and other buildings of 
the waterside. These features are more or less repeated 
in the other towns of the League, Liineberg and Wismar 
being only less interesting than Danzig. 

These three publications form part of the scheme for 
making known the beauties of the German towns. Some 
twenty numbers have already been issued which reflect 
the enterprise of the Berlin firm, the “ Deutscher 
Kunstverlag.” 

POMMERN AUFGENOMMEN VON DER STAATLICHEN 
BILDSTELLE, _  Eigenleitet von MARTIN WEHRMANN, 
beschrieben von FRITZ ADLER, CARL FREDERICH and OTHO 
ScHMITT. Large 8vo, pp. 16 + map. STRALSUND: pp. 34 
+ plates 46. WESTPOMMERN: pp. 30 + sag 78. STETTIN: 
pp. 28 + plates 46. MITTELPOMMERN : + plates 100. 


Pp. 
OSTPOMMERN : pp. 22 + plates 78. Cloth. (Berlin: Deutscher 
Kunstverlag.) Marks 174. 


The four issues of Deutsche Lande—Deutsche Kunst 
bound together form a handsome volume on the chief 
towns of Pomerania, the low-lying territory of the Oder and 
the Baltic, once in the possession of Sweden. There are 
distinct indications of the influences of the north and the 
north-east, which modify the general architectural features 
of the province. The magnificent square towers, such as 
those of Nicholas Church at Stralsund and that of the 
same saint of Greifswald, with their Swedish cupolas ; the 
splendid gabled houses, with their steep, tiled roofs; the 
Gothic town hall of Greifswald akin to gable structure ; 
the beautiful Renaissance of Stettin ; the stately steeples of 
Stargard, Anklam, and Demmin in Middle Pomerania ; 
and the wide market-places such as those of Laurenburg 
and Treptow in the eastern parts of the province provide 
characteristic history of architecture. For the artist there 
are canals and quaysides, alleys and lanes; and for the 
art-lover a wealth of painting and carving from early 
Gothic to late Baroque ; of metalwork of the most elaborate 
design and workmanship. 


MAINFRANKEN, von Fritz Knapp. Cr. 8vo, pp. vii + 364, 
illus. 220. Cloth. (Wurzburg : Druck und Verlag, Universi- 
tatsdruckerei, H. Stiirtz A.G.) Marks 7. 

The art history of another German province is treated 
in an exhaustive manner by the professor of that subject at 
the University of Wiirzburg—Franconia, the medieval 
duchy extending along the valley of the Main, bordered on 
the west by the Rhine and on the east by Bohemia. It has 
an eventful secular history as well as religious, and its 
buildings reflect it. There are at least twenty towns which 
are well supplied with architecture and sculpture from 
Romanesque to Rococo, the painting being of less im- 
portance. Bamburg, Wiirzburg, and Aschaffenburg are 
the chief, and a very good account is rendered in the close 
text and the 220 illustrations of this engaging volume of 
church, burg, schloss, stadthaus, rathaus, and biirgerhaus. 
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THE BEGGAR By Charles W. Cain 
Edition limited to 90 artist’s proofs at £5 § © each 


Published by Arthur Greatorex, Ltd. 
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Edition limited to 50 artist’s proofs at £5 5 0 each 
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MORNING GOSSIPS By E. Blampied 


Edition limited to 100 signed proofs at £990 each 


Published by Alex, Reid and Lefévre, Ltd. 
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GIRALDA TOWER, SEVILLE 
By Sidney Tushingham 
Edition limited to 75 artist’s proofs 
at £5 § 0 each 
Published by 


Fames Connell and Sons 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 


It is, I think, time that there was a general reshuffling 
of our various art exhibiting societies from the Royal 
Academy down to the Seven and Five. The fact is that 
both the Conservative Diehards and the Revolutionary 
Firebrands of Art have become so anxious to appear 
“‘ broadminded ” that they seem willing to “stand for 
anything.” This applies in particular, at the present 
season, to the New English Art Club, which at one time 
of its now longish career used to stand quite definitely 
for a certain intelligence in matters of painting, to put it 
no higher. This seventy-eighth exhibition suggests a 
total absence of standard. The N.E.A.C. has ceased to 
be a representative body of artists, and all one can do is to 
pick out the works of a few individuals who would at 
least appear to paint more from an “ inner necessity ” than 
from ennui. Foremost among the former this year, one is 
glad to say, is Ethelbert White, who seemed in danger of 
succumbing to the success of a formula. This year his 
two pictures, “The Mill Stream” and “ The Little 
Factory,” show a change both in colour—the autumn 
brown is absent—and in light; they are less artificial. 
Their good qualities are still originality, consistency, 
firmness of design, and “ Englishness.” Good English, 
too, is Mr. George Charlton’s “ A Country Féte,” and in 
particular the “ Street Scene,” which has a charming sense 
of intimacy. Less English, but with considerable vitality, 
is Mr. Malcolm Milne’s powerfully coloured “ The Beach 
Cassis” and “The Loggia,” Mr. Copnall’s “ Blue 
Pump,” Mr. Alfred Thornton’s “ Lodge,” and Mr. 
Pitchforth’s “ Bainbridge, Yorks.” Why young living 
painters should be permitted to exhibit “ unfinished ” 
work, deliberately so designated, like Mr. Guthrie, is hard 
to understand, except perhaps that finishing is considerably 
more difficult than beginning. Another young painter’s 
—Mr. R. J. Burn’s—picture, “ Bank Holiday,” seems to 
be in a similar statu nascendi, though not expressly so ex- 
cused. Sir Charles Holmes’s “‘ Hawkshaw Lane, Bolton ” 
is not up to the standard of his collection recently shown 
at Colnaghi’s. Mr. Tonks surprises with several comic 
illustrations. The following are lesser works marked in 
my catalogue as worth noting : Mr. Wilson Steer’s “Autumn 
Morning,” Mr. Ian Strang’s “ Fitzroy Street,” Mr. 
Middleton Todd’s “ Henry Clutterbuck,” Mr. Malcolm 
Milne’s “ Still-life ” and “‘ Window,” Miss Ethel Walker’s 
excellent “‘ Portrait Drawing,” and Miss Margaret Smith’s 
inventive “‘ Flowers’ and “ Flowerpiece,” which are in 
their own modest way amongst the best things here. In 
the small gallery another flowerpiece by a woman, viz. 
“* Mares’ Tails,” by Miss K. Hale, and Lucien Pissarro’s 
sunny “Garden at Bormes,” stand out from what a 
passer-by called “ the dead level of mediocrity.” 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS 


This one hundred and seventieth exhibition of the 
R.B.A. gives one at first the impression of a “‘ New Broom ” 
at work. The “ New Broom” is, of course, the new 
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president, Mr. Sickert. On second consideration, however, 
it seems that the “ New Broom ” has allowed himself to 
be swept away by a besom of somewhat ill-applied logic 
wielded by the members of the society who decided “ as 
an experiment . . . to place the pictures by lot.” What 
a dangerous thing a little logic can be is here proved. 
We seem to be in a second-rate auction room rather than 
in an art exhibition, for all the pictures are hung higgledy- 
piggledy, watercolours and oils, together—all “ pushing 
and shoving” each other to such an extent that the 
president’s picture seems to hang on to a corner of the 
mantelshelf by the skin of its frame, so to speak. Even a 
president’s “lot” is not a happy one in circumstances 
where formal logic has defeated both common sense and 
esthetic sensibility. 

Apart from Mr. Sickert’s picture, a shop window called 
for no obvious reasons “ Easter,” there are few that give 
evidence of creative vision. The best collective exhibition 
is, without a doubt, Mr. Adrian Hills’, and his two paintings 
of “ Ship at Sea” and “ Village of Corfe, Dorset” in 
particular prove by their differences that he is an artist 
who is not satisfied with merely imitating Nature more or 
less efficiently. Once more, as always of late, Miss Florence 
Asher’s paintings stand out from the generality by reason 
of their slightly cubistic construction and their very 
agreeable colour—“ The Aisle of Trees,” a composition 
of a half-length figure in a landscape, and “ Yudenberg 
Alp, Salzburg,” a pure landscape, are both distinguished. 
Another good collective exhibit is Miss Sylvia Gosse’s— 
serious art, all four pictures, rather Sickertish; as is also 
Mr. Arthur Stewart’s “ Study ” and Mr. Heaton Cooper’s 
“Interior,” and none the worse for it. Mr. Otway 
McCannell’s “ Faith, Hope, and Charity” is a satirical 
but effective commentary, I imagine, on the Prayer Book 
controversy, or perhaps on the clerical mind in general. 
It is rather a pity that this kind of art is démcdée. His 
“* Study ” and “ Mrs. Kennedy” are also worth noting. 
Mr. Stafford Leeke, to whom one has come to look as the 
only representative of “ modern ” art here, is this year less 
so than usual. Mr. Laszlo’s “ Duke of Northumberland ” 
has this artist’s usual, somewhat cloying elegance. Cloying, 
too, in their sweetness are Mr. Hely Smith’s “ Calm of 
Eventide,” a watercolour, and “ Whither, O Splendid 
Ship...” an oil. I have tried hard to put myself into 
Mr. Flight’s shoes whilst contemplating his geometrically 
abstract “ Pedestrians,” but, frankly, they pinch. Mr. 
Flight, so to speak, in bare feet, as he is in the sketch 
“ Reflections,” is more satisfactory. Other works which 
it would seem a pity to overlook are Mrs. Granger Tayior’s 
“ Midsummer,” Miss Stuart Weir’s “ Boxing Day in 
London,” Mr. Charles Harvey’s “ Level Crossing,” Mrs. 
Mimipriss’s ““ Woolworth Snacks ”—a little slice of life, 
Mr. Hoyland’s “ Head of a Man ” and “ Head of a Boy,” 
Mr. Clarkson’s ‘‘ North Wales,” Mr. Richmond’s “ Path 
to the Farm,” and, above all, Mr. Padwick’s collective 
exhibit, in particular “ The Portsmouth Road.” Nor 
should Miss Trench’s two paintings, “ At Garda” and 
“Rio del Piombo, Venice,” be forgotten. One of the best 
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RICHARD GRIFFITH By George Romney 
By courtesy of the Raeburn Gallery 


(See page 77 
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watercolours is Miss Grace Rogers’s calligraphic 
“* Whitesands,” and one of the most satisfying prints, Mr. 
Boxsius’s ‘‘ October ”—a charming woodcut in colour. 


PAINTINGS BY IVON HITCHENS AT 
MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERIES 


I can think of no paintings better suited to reconcile 
those who pride themselves on being “ old-fashioned ” 
with the changed viewpoint of modern artists than Mr. 
Ivon Hitchens’s. The reason for this is the one quality 
which the Lenins of the new movement will regard as a 
lamentable concession of his to the Philistines—a certain 
loveliness in the colour of his paintings. I say lovely 
advisedly, to indicate its sensuous fascination. Modern 
art is inclined to be a little too much under the tutelage 
of head-sprung Minerva, out of spite, perhaps, against 
the froth-born Venus of traditionally academic art. One 
can only hope that Mr. Hitchens will persist in his laudable 
habit of combining the freedom of abstraction with the 
discipline of design and loveliness of colour, more especially 
as his colour is by no means of the obvious kind. Mr. 
Hitchens further deserves praise because all his paintings 
have manifestly their origin in genuine esthetic emotions. 
They are not academic exercises; the most revolutionary 
art is often not one whit less academic than the most 
conservative. He sees a group of trees and a cottage, a 
flowerpot on a window sill, a dog outside a window, and 
the contours and colours of the shapes his eye has encoun- 
tered form themselves subconsciously into an esthetic 
design which he subsequently endeavours to hold fast in 
painting. In every case where his design embraces a 
figure, and more especially a nude—where, therefore, 
presumably the vision is not spontaneous, but deliberate— 
his design seems to me to suffer. Perhaps it is because 
figures of living things have a potential movement, a 
dynamic power which refuses to play a subordinate part in 
an esthetic ensemble. However, these are theoretical 


questions with which the visitor should not be troubled. 
Let him look and enjoy what he prefers. 


I have noted as 





TREES AND COTTAGES 
At Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries 


By Ivon Hitchens 
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PINE TREE 


By Ivon Hitchens 
At Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries 


especially attractive: “ Flowers” (9), a painting that 
“anyone can understand”; “June Flowers” (16); 
“Winter Landscape” (no number); “ Trees and Cot- 
tages” (4); “Flowers through a Window” (7), and 
*“* The Pine Tree ” (6). 


PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS PEOPLE (FIRST _ SERIES) 
BY ALFRED WOLMARK AT THE LEFEVRE 
GALLERIES 

Mr. Wolmark’s manner of drawing these portrait 
sketches in pen-and-ink is certainly original and ingenious, 
and generally effective as a tight-rope performance, as 
which it is praised by the writer of the preface to his 
catalogue. I could not, of course, in all cases check the 
likeness, but where I was in a position to do so I found it 
wanting. Nor is this difficult to understand ; for if we can 
trust the writer of the preface, who apparently knows the 
artist and his method well, Mr. Wolmark proceeds to draw 
“‘ after the briefest study of his subject.” This can at 
best only be regarded as a possibly inevitable but always 
regrettable necessity. Mr. Wolmark’s method would 
probably prove eminently successful if he could make a 
prolonged preliminary study of his subject. As it is, he 
seems to be pronouncing a judgment based on insufficient 
knowledge of facts. 


MISS ELYSE LORD’S CHINESE DRAWINGS AND 
COLOUR-PRINTS AT THE LEFEVRE GALLERIES 


This is an exhibition of practically the whole of Miss 
Elyse Lord’s @uvre to date. The artist dreams herself 
back into Old Japan or, rather, Old China, as we are told, 
and evolves from these imaginings the attractive colour- 
prints done in a more or less original technique. They 
possess a great deal of the charm of Oriental prints and 
paintings with that touch of the West which makes the 
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difference. In zsthetical effect they are all so much alike 
that it is impossible to pick and choose. “ The Drummer ” 
(3) and the “ Ode to the Blackthorn ” (5) may, be quoted 
as examples particularly satisfying in colour; “ Spring- 
time at Loyang” (2), “ Blue Beads ” (37), as specially 
pleasing also in design. Originality of the latter quality is 
to be seen in “ Bubbles ” (38) ; a sense of humour combined 
with colour and design in “ Alice in Wonderland ” (45). 
“* Lanterns ” (18) becomes remarkable when we learn that 


the design was evolved from a memory of—Glastonbury 
Abbey ! 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS 
AT THE GRAFTON GALLERY 


On the whole, and taking all things into consideration, 
the Royal Society of Portrait Painters have no reason to 
be ashamed of this exhibition. True, there were some 
portraits here that do the Hanging Committee no credit ; 
true also that there was no portrait of epochal significance. 
Nevertheless, the general average appeared to be sufficiently 
high to save most patrons for new commissions from 
disappointment. A very important point this, because 
in many cases portrait painters seem unable to rely 
sufficiently on their craftsmanship. 

There were two interesting “ historical ” portraits : one 
of “‘ Sarah Bernhardt” by Bastien Lepage—rather more 
impressionistic than one would expect—and “‘ A Spanish 
Woman ” by Sargent, evidently fresh from the study of 
Ribera’s manner. Without a doubt the three Augustus 
Johns were the best amongst the living artists’ exhibits, 
whilst the late Charles Sims’ portrait of “‘ William McEwan 
Younger ” had a queer, metaphysical “ overtone ” due in 
parts to the repetition of zigzags in the coat-braid and 
eyebrows and mountain-tops; partly in the 
incongruity of the tousled hair, the raised lip, 
and the studious books on the straight ledge—a 
kind of conflict of zsthetical and associative 
elements, with psychological reaction. Mr. 
Stanley Mercer has likewise attempted to set 
up a psychological reaction in his portrait of 
“Compton Mackenzie, Esq.” by the intro- 
duction of a rainbow, half a dozen violets, 
and two Siamese cats. I don’t know what it 
means, but I like it. The Hon. John Collier 
has painted one of his best pictures in his 
“ Self-portrait.” It’s a joke, and a good one: 
he is making fun of the people who see in 
painting mainly an imitation of Nature. It is 
good to see that Mr. Collier does not share 
this mistaken view, and better still that he 
has a sense of humour. Another agreeable 
experience is the portraiture of Mr. Frederick 
Whiting, who has added to his usual smartness, 
such as is evident in his “ Mrs. Gerald de 
Witt,” the psychological insight which is 
revealed in his portrait of “Henry G. Massey, 
Esq.” The purpose Sir William Orpen had 
in view when he painted himself “‘ Aprés le 
Bain de Mer,” on Dieppe plage, is not quite 
clear, unless it be to show that he is “un- 
conventional.” In Mr. Martine Rolandson’s 
“Summer” the bathing costume has at least a 
picturesque effect. An outstanding feature of 
this show is the number of pretty girls who 
have been the cause of pretty portraits; for 
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example, “ Mary Montgomery ” as painted by Mr. Cecil 
Jameson; “ Joan” as painted by Mr. W. E. Webster; 
“Jane ” as painted by Mr. Lewis Baumer; “ Miss Lila 
Child ” as painted by Mr. I. M. Cohen, and others more. 
Other portraits worth noting are Mr. Ranken’s lady in 
pink, a “ Souvenir of the Seventies”; Mr. Gerald 
Kelly’s ““ Miss Olive Groves as Clarissa,” in “ Lionel and 
Clarissa” at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith—there are 
far too few Zoffanys of today to paint theatrical portraits 
—Mr. Francis Dodd’s old lady, “ Miss Jane Atkinson,” 
and another good study of old age, “ Mrs. Blackman,” 
by Margaret FE. Wilson; Mr. Leo Whelan’s “ Portrait of 
My Niece”; Mr. Keith Henderson’s “Jane”; Mrs. 
Flora Lion’s “ Mrs. Bailey”; and Mr. Ronald Gray’s 
“<The Late Rev. John Lomax Gibbs.” 

There are also a number of good drawings and a few 
pieces of respectable portrait sculpture, amongst them 
Mr. Dyson-Smith’s “ Prof. Alexander Fleming,” Mr. 
Kosminski’s ‘“‘ Mario Manenti,” and Miss Christine 
Gregory’s ““ Herman Ould.” 


FLOWER PAINTINGS BY CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
ARTISTS AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY 


One is, I think, never more conscious of the zsthetical 
inferiority of the West compared with that of the East 
than on visiting a “ flower show,” whether it be at the 
Horticultural Hall or at an exhibition of pictures. If one 
must see flowers in the mass even a Dutch tulip field is 
preferable : it has at least some of the attractions of a 
regimental parade—uniformity and order. We are sorely 
in need of a Japanese “ flower master ” who will teach us 
ikebana, the art of flower arrangement, for we know nothing 
of it and, in consequence, our flower shows 
are no more than a barbaric and Philistine— 
terrible combination—display of wasted wealth. 
Our art shows, however, are still worse, for 
here we seem to be satisfied with more or less 
accurate copies of bunched flowers which we 
did not know how to arrange in nature, much 
less, therefore,in art. In so far as these remarks 
cast reflections upon the arrangement and 
general contents of this present exhibition, let 
it be said that no blame attaches to them except 
in so far as we, as Westerners, must all of us 
share it. When artists so unlike each other as 
Augustus John, Cedric Morris, Vanessa Bell, 
Ethel Walker, Nevinson, and Davis Richter, 
to mention only a few of the best-known names, 
are all equally “‘ Western,” it seems idle to 
make such a complaint a matter of art criticism 
—it is a reflection on Western LIFE. Miss 
Isabel Codrington gets a little nearer to ikebana 
in her “ Orchids in Glass Jug” (73) and in 
the “ Laurel Leaves ” (88), which, however, 
are leaves, and not flowers, and consequently 
represent the solution of a rather different 
problem. Mr. William Nicholson’s “ Tortoise 
and Flowers” (56) seems to me to be the 
most significant contribution. It has something 
“Western” to say that does not excite our 
“inferiority complex.” For those, however, 
who are not plagued by ezsthetical doubts 
there are plenty of satisfying pictures in this 
show, to single out a few only apart from those 
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THE PANTHER At Mr. Sydney Burney’s Gallery 


of the contributors already mentioned: Mr. David 
Wilson’s “ Cherry Blossom” (4), Mr. Laurensen’s “ Del- 
phiniums ” (22), Mr. Alfonso Toft’s “ Flower Study ” 
(33), Mr. Archibald Barnes’s “‘ Anemones ” (40), Miss 
Katherine Clausen’s “ Lilies ” (41), and Mr. Denis Eden’s 
“ Chrysanthemum and Camomile ” (51). 


MODERN AND AFRICAN SCULPTURE AT 
MR. SYDNEY BURNEY’S ROOMS 


Mr. Sydney Burney, of 13 St. James’s Place, S.W., 
who usually deals in all kinds of ancient sculpture, literally 
from China to Peru, has had the good idea of exhibiting 
some African and modern sculpture side by side. I do 
not know whether modern artists should regard it as a 
compliment that these works should not look out of place 
in this company; but actually it is so, despite the fact that 
there is presumably not the slightest connection between 
the motives which prompted the creation of such works 
on either side. The last thing we could expect the African 
carver to have in mind is art: which is the first thing that 
at all events the modern sculptors here exhibiting have 
in mind. How far we are guided in our appreciation by 
other than purely esthetic considerations when we con- 
template such primitive work is a moot point. But, what- 
ever the reasons may be, “‘ A Carved Wooden Head ” (23), 
with a hauntingly dead-and-alive expression (see illustration), 
is a little masterpiece of simplification. “‘ The Mask ” (31) 
from Bakota, fashioned of brass and copper, with its 
substitution of concave for convex planes, shows how 
“ right,” zsthetically, Mr. Ossip Zadkine’s adoption of the 
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convention can be. Incidentally, Mr. Zadkine’s “* White 
Marble Sculpture ” (20), a kind of solid abstraction with 
an absent-minded relapse into representation, is not nearly 
so satisfactory as the “Bronze Group” (21). “ The 
Mask from Gabon ” (27) has a kind of affinity with ancient 
Greece that puts Mr. Chirico’s alleged classicism into the 
shade. As a piece of decorative simplification, “ The 
Panther” (28) from Benin (see illustration), is also 
worth noting. Amongst the modern work, Mr. John 
Skeaping’s “Crouching Woman” (18) is one of the 
best. It resembles a natural pebble and has the same 
sensuous appeal with the intellectual interest added. Mr. 
Alan Durst has also given his “ Acrobats ” the sensuous 
quality which we enjoy in the material as such—here, 
waxed wood. On the other hand, I do not believe in his 
“ Primitive Man,” because the square-faced carving runs 
in itself counter to primitivity—if there is such a 
word. Other notable pieces are Mr. Dobson’s “ Study ” 
(4), Miss Gordine’s “ Mongolian Head” (11), and 
Mr. Epstein’s “ Peggy Jean ” (9). 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES: I—DRAWINGS IN 
COLOUR BY PAUL MAK 

Some people have the most extraordinary luck 
imaginable. Monsieur Paul Mak is one of these. He was 
born in the neighbourhood of Moscow in 1890. He comes 
of a noble Russian family, studied art, joined the Kiev 
Military Academy, became a lieutenant in the Russian 
Cavalry in 1915, was wounded several times, and lay in 
hospital in Moscow when the Bolsheviks came into power ; 
was by them arrested as a bourgeois, condemned to solitary 
confinement, and, waiting his turn to be executed, happened 
to make a 
sketch of the 
Bolshevik 
governor, 
who, struck 
by the like- 
ness, in- 
telligently 
exclaimed: 
“ Your fame 
as an artist 
will more 
than balance 
any harm 
you can do 
as an imperi- 
alist,” saved 
him from 
death, se- 
cured him 
his freedom, 
and thus was 
the cause of 
his even- 
tual arrival, 
across the 
Russian 
frontier, in- 
to Persia. 
Monsieur 
Mak’s luck 
is just this: 
the eventual 
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arrival in Persia, this being the very country most suited to 
his conception of art. With the temperament of a fin de siécle 
Western European, he might, in the absence of war, have 
become a Beardsleyesque illustrator. He is still that, but 
upon such foundations he has reared a superstructure of 
Persian illumination of the very finest quality ; and, curiously 
enough, East and West meet and form a perfect union 
so far as outward appearance goes. Monsieur Mak has 
not only dexterous line and a good sense of colour, but also 
a gift for fanciful invention and a sense of humour. One 
likes him perhaps, after all, best in that mood of which a 
Persian family group called “‘ Two Generations ” (9) is 
a good example. As regards his elaborate illuminations— 
e.g. the white, vermilion and gold “ Invasion of Tamerlane” 
25), the black, blue and gold “ Weeping Angel ” (28), 
the purple and gold “‘ Queen of Sheba ” (31), all and many 
others beautifully done—there is just an indefinable resent- 
ment which they cause : 
as if the subjects offen- 
ded against the spirit 
of the beautiful craft; 
as if the means were far 
too good for the end. 


THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES : 
II—PAINTINGS AND 
WATERCOLOURS BY 
H. VERGE-SARRAT 

Monsieur Vergé- 
Sarrat’s paintings are 
so strictly pictorial that 
one cannot describe 
their qualities in words. 
One can say that they 
are distinguished in 
colour, satisfying in 
rhythm, and designed 
in three - dimensional 
space ; but that conveys 
little. Some of them 





what Lord Hartington looked like in 1886; he can draw 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke as seen 
by him “in Downing Street forty-one years ago.” He 
remembers the Sir William and Mr. “ Lulu” Harcourt of 
1889, in 1926, whilst all that lesser mortals can retain of 
the memory is a certain facial superfluity of the one and 
an excess of starched linen of the other. Max’s methods, 
too, are amazing. He does not so much draw likenesses 
nor even caricatures in the ordinary sense of the word; 
he draws sensations. For example, “Lord Curzon 
exemplifying ‘the Elder, the Greater Style’ in an age 
not quite worthy of it (1920)” is not a likeness, nor a 
caricature; it’s a feeling. That is how Lord Curzon’s 
personality “felt” when one experienced it. So, too, 
“The Duke of Norfolk ” (1913) “ felt ” exactly like that, 
and “John Sargent ”—really amazingly like him “ in 
feeling.” Sometimes, it is true, the method does not 
come off, “ Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s ” nose 
having lost itself some- 
where between eye- 
brows and moustache ; 
one feels the chin like 
a toucan’s beak, and 
it does not “ read.” 
On the other hand, 
Mr. Pinero’s eyebrows, 
immortalized in the 
** Sourciliste,” are really 
excruciatingly funny— 
the blue ribbon is an 
unforgettable piece of 
humour. There are 
dozens of wonderful 
bits of psycho-analysis 
in these ‘“ Ghosts.” 
How is this to be 
accounted for? Max 
has the sensibility and 
the sense which our 
portrait painters lack ; 


possess, in addition, : he adapts his means 
the Vlaminck-ish At Messrs. Spink and Son’s Gallery drawing is psycho- 
“Chateau d’Oleron ” logically determined 


(1) is gloomily passionate ; “La Loire 4 Retournac,” 
“Le Mont Midume” (83) has a Chinese aloofness ; 
“ L’Etang ” (77) is sunny and serene—but all this conveys 
little. His paintings in oil—of which “Paysage Saintongeais”’ 
(47), “ Biskra, les Jardins ” (75), and the already mentioned 
“‘L’Etang” are memorable, as well as his watercolours, 
of which again the already mentioned “ La Loire ” and the 
“* Bois de Chénes Verts, Ile d’Yeu ” (85) are outstanding— 
must be seen in the body, to be understood and enjoyed. 
But his art, including his etchings formerly here exhibited, 
would furnish good illustrations of the fact that subject 
and treatment are, in all good art, inseparable. 


AN EXHIBITION ENTITLED “ GHOSTS ” BY 
MAX BEERBOHM AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 

The trouble with Max is that he expects too much of 
us. We do not all possess his brilliant, subtle mind; nor 
have we all had the good fortune to have mixed with the 
interesting people he has known; nor are we blessed with 
such retentive memories. He can remember in 1926 
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and technically adapted to the personality he wishes to 
portray. He creates an atmosphere, a kind of metaphysical 
medium in which his “ Ghosts,” as in fact all his drawings, 
move and move the spectator. 

Max is a great artist—sui generis—there is none other 
like him. 


CHINESE CLOISONNE AT MESSRS. SPINK AND SON’S 
GALLERY 


The vogue for Chinese decoration is one which does not 
seem to stale. The rich colours of the “‘ Famille Verte ” 
porcelain are well calculated to look to the best advantage 
against the masterpieces of the Queen Anne craftsmen, 
now so deservedly popular. But it is less appreciated 
how extremely well adapted for this purpose are the many 
pieces extant of cloisonné work. The rich, deep colours 
of the enamels set off by the gold cloisons have never been 
used to greater advantage than by the Chinese metal- 
workers, who spared no pains to make their work the finest 
and most enduring that could be achieved. Among a 
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number of pieces on view at Messrs. Spink’s is a pair of 
storks of exceptional quality (see illustration on page 73). 
They are twenty-six inches in height and in perfect 
condition. The neck and body of each of the birds are 
in white cloisonné and the wings and tails are enamelled 
in delicate blue with the primary feathers in Imperial 
yellow, black, and turquoise blue. The back of the 
neck has also a band of blue enamel which spreads out 
for a short distance along the back. The legs and beak 
are heavily gilded. The decoration of the stand is based 
on a brocade design and is carried out in Imperial yellow, 
black, brown, white,and blue, a colour scheme and style 
of decoration which are also employed for the candle- 
holder in the bird’s mouth. The quality of these pieces 
bespeak an early date, but the colours are not of that 
subdued richness which is characteristic of the Ming 
cloisonné, and it is probable that these pieces have been 
made in the K’Ang Hsi period. 

There is also on exhibition a pair of remarkable land- 
scapes of rather later date executed in cloisonné; these 
are fine, decorative pieces and unusual in quality. 


CHARLES SIMS, R.A.: SKETCHES AND STUDIES 
FOR HIS MYSTIC PICTURES AT BARBIZON HOUSE 


These sketches and studies for the mystic pictures 
which the late Charles Sims left us are, like the pictures 
themselves, curiously ineffective. One feels that some- 
thing in him was craving for utterance, for liberation ; but 
it seems as if he himself did not realize the images that 
were welling up in his mind, nor on the other hand would 
he let himself go completely and so perhaps produce his 
mystic art automatically. The quotations which he 
affixed to them bear witness to this. I have not been able 
to identify the source of the lines, nor have I found anyone 
who knew. The whole matter is wrapped in mystery : 
but one curious insistence of his may be noticed. He feels 
himself, or humanity—which is the same thing—as a 
puppet in the hands of destiny, or of some more personal 
power of fate, and this power is not visualized as an 
** Ancient,” but as a young and feminine spirit; and again, 
it is not das ewig Weibliche of Goethe’s, but it seems 
some quite unsensual spirit. If only the hands of his fate, 
or what other glimpses of its shape he reveals, were more 
definite, more expressive, the meaning might become more 
clear. However, leaving all mystic elements out, and 
regarding the pictures and studies merely as designs, there 
are several here that, at any rate, are enjoyable as such: 
for example, the symphony in red of “ Someone Passes ” 
(4); the Blake-ish watercolour, “‘ Saints and Sinners ” (8) ; 
“A Mystic Subject ” (9); the sombre “ Study in Colour ” 
(17); the “ First Drawing” (32), slight but impressive ; 
and the finest of all, the grey-crimson and deep blue 
“* Man’s Last Pretence of Consummation in Indifference ” 
(42). But what can it mean ? 


SHORT NOTICES OF THE EXHIBITIONS AT 
BARBIZON HOUSE, THE GIEVES GALLERY, THE 
CLARIDGE GALLERY, THE GREATOREX GALLERIES 


Amongst the varied selected drawings of the English 
and Continental schools is a particularly fine “ Paysanne 
Endormie” by J. F. Millet; an interesting racehorse 
subject, “‘ The End of the Race,” by Degas ; a good “ Head 
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of a Girl,” by Sir George Clausen; a rather unusual 
Crawhall, “ Mary in Spain,” and others by Daumier, 
Whistler, Matthew Maris, Sir D. Y. Cameron, Brangwyn, 
etc. The Scottish academician, R. Gemmel Hutchison’s 
exhibition was not quite ready at the time of writing; but 
his art—which is seldom seen in England, and which 
owes something of its inspiration to Blommers and of 
its technique to McTaggart—has very considerable 
merit; impressionistic where the very conditions of 
Nature prescribe it, as in “Frolic in the Sea ” or “ Playing 
in the Surf.” The artist is unusually firm and sound in 
draughtsmanship where circumstances demand, as in 
“* Cuddle In ” or “‘ Woman Washing her Feet,”’ excellent in 
design and treatment of light.—Mr. and Mrs. Fjaestad are 
Swedish artists whom their native snows have inspired. 
Mr. Fjaestad’s paintings and Gobelins—the former perhaps 
a little too “‘ sweet ” in colour—are, nevertheless, remark- 
able; so are the prices, especially for Mrs. Fjaestad’s 
albeit excellent woodcuts.—The proprietors of the Claridge 
Gallery have brought together a quite remarkable little 
exhibition of all manner of decorative art rugs, embroi- 
deries, printed materials, sculpture, furniture, ceramics, 
glass, screens, and mural decoration. It is quite impossible 
to deal in a short notice with the merits of many of the 
things shown. Rex Whistler’s delightful ‘“ Corridor 
Panel ” alone deserves a page of praise. I can only mention 
a few of the exhibitors : Lurgat, Leger, Dufy, Alec Walker, 
John Skeaping, Barbara Hepworth, V. Polunin, Malcolm 
Milne, Pedro Pruna, Duncan Grant, Vanessa Bell, etc.— 
The sporting drawings and etchings by Paul Brown, 
“Polo and Steeplechasing,” and the “ Game Birds and 
Wild Fowl” by Philip Rickman, will greatly interest 
those to whom they are mainly intended to appeal—and 
deservedly so, for they are good of their kind. 


A ROMNEY GOES TO AUSTRALIA 


Sentimentality is now sternly deprecated, but one 
cannot help feeling sentimentally delighted to hear that a 
family portrait which has the rare and dangerous quality 
of being a work of art is, after some vicissitudes, returning 
like a prodigal to the bosom of its family. The portrait 
in question (illustrated on page 69), is that of Richard 
Griffith, Esq., of Millicent, Co. Kildare, one time deputy 
governor for that county and M.P. for Askeaton. It was 
painted by Romney in 1786 for a fee of 40 guineas, and 
remained until recently in the possession of his descendant, 
Sir Richard Waldie-Griffith. It was bought at Christie’s 
on May 20 last year by Mr. Henry J. Brown of the Raeburn 
Gallery for £3,200, and re-sold immediately to one of 
Mr. Brown’s Canadian clients and shipped to Toronto. No 
sooner was it on its way when a well-known M.P. desired 
to repurchase the picture so that it might be kept in the 
family—the descendants in Australia of Mary Elizabeth 
Griffith, younger daughter by Richard Griffith’s second 
wife and who married the Reverend F. Cholmley. After 
some abortive attempts the picture was eventually re- 
purchased and it is now on its way to Australia, where it 
will grace the home of Richard Griffith’s great-grand- 
daughter. It is an exceptionally fine Romney portrait of 
an unusually handsome man. One can only wish that 
many more family portraits will eventually return into the 
possession of those most entitled to them ; but the chances, 
so far as the English Old Masters are concerned, are getting 
less and less. 
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THE SOCIETY OF WOOD-ENGRAVERS AT THE RED- 
FERN GALLERY; THE ENGLISH WOOD-ENGRAVING 
SOCIETY AT THE ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY 


It is difficult to distinguish between these two societies, 
which have so little out of common that some contributors 
are members of both. Nevertheless, there might be room 
for two, if not three, societies with different aims. One 
might make it its concern to exhibit woodcuts or wood- 
engravings done as reproductions of drawings, or of paint- 
ings, as in the old days for that matter. Craftsmanship in 
such cases calls for considerable skill and, well-handled, 
might gain new life in book production. But apart 
altogether from such a reactionary step, a division might 
be made between those who look upon the wood merely 
as a means for printing a design made with pencil or brush 
—whether black on white or white on black is immaterial— 
and those who make their designs entirely a matter of 
cutting; that is to say, design in a manner that is only 
possible with the xylographic tools. Examples of this 
latter kind of cutting are still comparatively rare. The 
artists seem doubtful which course to pursue. On the 
whole, the Society of Wood-Engravers contains a greater 
number of prints that are interesting in this respect. 
Mr. Bernard Rice, for example, shows two prints, 
“ Kotar ” and “ Podgorica,” done in the technique first, 
I believe, invented by Josef Weisz, which could only be 
done on wood. Miss Willoughby shows four small tail- 
pieces which are, in spite of minor defects, typical examples 
of creative wood-engraving. Mr. Ian McNab’s “ Canal 
Currency ” and “ Mont Blanc,” and Miss May Smith’s 
“‘ Japanese Toys” and “ Still-life,” are all examples of 
the creative use of the multiple tool—a typical wood- 
engraver’s instrument. Miss Hester Sainsbury’s illustra- 
tions for Lord Holland’s “‘ Eve’s Legend,” conceived as 
cuts for hand-colouring, are also good inventions. Less 
original in method, but interesting as designs, are Mr. 
W. E. C. Morgan’s “ Visit of the Shepherd ” and “ The 
Ghost of Abel.” In his “ Crucifixion ” the design seems 
to me to have suffered precisely because the use of the 
tools is not sufficiently varied. Amongst other contribu- 
tions of interest may be noted several by Mrs. Raverat, 
Messrs. Eric Gill, Eric Daglish, Dudley Page (an amusing 
subject), Eric Ravilious, Frank Medworth, the Misses 
Muriel Jackson, Tirzah Garwood, Monica Rawlins, and 
Ann C. Dallas. Mr. Paul Nash is hardly at his best here. 

The outstanding contributions to the English Wood- 
engraving Society are doubtless Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s 
and Miss Gertrude Hermes’ illustrations for Bunyan’s 
** Pilgrim’s Progress.” They have nothing in common 
with Bunyan’s spirit, which was unsophisticated, whilst 
these engravings are very much the contrary ; but they are 
imaginative, and Miss Hermes, in particular, makes the 
most of her medium. Another contributor who under- 
stands her medium particularly well is Miss Miller-Parker, 
whose “ Goats,” and especially “ Polar Bears,” are quite 
excellent. With Mr. Norman Janes’s expert engraving of 
** Monteverde”” and “ Handel” we are getting back 
almost to the old-fashioned use of the medium. Mr. 
C. W. Taylor’s three contributions remind us that he is 
one of the “ old-fashioned ” engravers who has taken up 
the new manner with success. Mr. Edward Carrick’s 
“ Sentinels ” have some of his father’s (Mr. Gordon Craig’s) 
** black line ” characteristics ; but why did he give himself 
the trouble of carrying the black line to extreme as he does 
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in “‘ Eve,” which is nearly all white surface? Amongst 
other contributors whose prints are worth remembering 
are Miss Stoney’s “ Horses and Cows,” done in simple white 
line, Miss Rate’s “ Nativity,” Miss Golden’s “ Reading 
Room,” Miss Marcia Lane-Foster’s powerful “ Criticism,” 
and Mr. Greenwood’s “ Edge of the Moor.” 





SELF-PORTRAIT BY REMBRANDT 
(Photo facing page 56) 


This wonderful self-portrait by Rembrandt, painted 
in 1659 when he was fifty-three and at the height of his 
powers, has recently been acquired by Messrs. Colnaghi 
from the collection of the Duke of Buccleuch. When the 
announcement was made (on November 29) the price was 
not mentioned, and nothing was said as to the ultimate 
destination of the picture. It was not placed on public 
view. This painting is regarded as one of the finest 
examples of Rembrandt’s work, and it is in perfect pre- 
servation. The size is 33 in. by 26 in., and it bears the 
artist’s signature in full, with the date. Report has it 
that the picture was bought for £70, by an ancestor of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, in 1740. Rembrandt died in 1669. 


A NOTABLE CATALOGUE 


Messrs. Gutekunst and Klipstein, of Berne, send us 
their catalogue of new acquisitions. It is remarkable for 
the number of rare old and modern engravings, etchings 
and woodcuts, amongst which we note Diirer’s “Arms with 
the Skull” in “absolutely perfect condition” ; Rembrandt’s 
“ Landscape with Three Gabled Cottages ” (H. 246 iii) ; 
Daumier’s unpublished lithograph “ Recriminations,” from 
the “ Tout ce qu’on voudra ” series ; Whistler’s etching of 
“The Beggars,” twice signed as a proof of the artist’s 
special satisfaction; Zorn’s “ Maja von Heyne,” from the 
late M. Loys Delteil’s collection, to mention only some of 
the rarest things in a catalogue which embraces—besides 
prints of such masters as Altdorfer, Behain, Callot, Drevet, 
Hollar, Nanteuil, Ostade—Braquemond, Corot, Daubigny, 
Goya, Haden, Meryon, and others. 


AN IMPORTANT SALE AT MESSRS. BOERNER’S 


The sale of King Frederick Augustus II of Saxony’s 
famous collection of Early Flemish and Dutch engravings 
at Messrs. Boerner’s, of Leipzig, which took place on 
November 15 and 16, realized very good prices, though 
there were no American buyers present. A rare ornamental 
Gothic design (B. vi, 59, 16), by the monogrammist “ W ” 
with a workshop mark, realized Mks. 17,000; “ The 
Adoration of the Kings ” (B. vi, 99, 1), by the so-called 
Master of Zwolle, Mks. 12,000. Other properties also 
brought good results. A fine impression of Diirer’s 
“ St. Eustace,” Mks. 8,400; a rare impression of Rem- 
brandt’s ‘“‘ Three Crosses” on vellum was bought by 
Mr. Mayer of Colnaghi’s for Mks. 37,50c—a record. 
Other notable prices realized were : Diirer’s “ Virgin with 
a Monkey,” Mks. 6,000 ; Israhel van Meckener’s “Ornament 
with a Pair of Lovers,” Mks. 7,550; monogrammist F.V.B., 
“* Virgin and Child,” Mks. 8,200. “ The Annunciation ” 
by the same, Mks. 10,400; Rembrandt’s “Clement de 
Jonghe,” first state, Mks. 13,500. 









































GODS, 


HE large canvas representing “‘ Laban 

in Search of his Household Gods ” 

(see illustration on page 80) which 

has been for several years in the 
possession of the Duke of Westminster, 
London, belongs to a set of paintings, now 
scattered, that Murillo painted for the 
Marquis de Villamanrique, and which further 
comprised the following canvases: “ Isaac 
Blessing Jacob” and “ Jacob’s Dream ” 
(Musée de l’Hermitage, Pétrograde), “ Jacob 
and Rachel ” (perhaps identical with the picture 
in the collection Delahante sold May 30, 
1817), and “‘ Jacob and the Lambs of Laban” 
(from the collection of Sir John Hardy Barnet, 
Dunstan Hall, Staffordshire). 

There is an anecdote in connection with 
these pictures told by Palomino (Museo 
Pictorico III, 425) and enlarged on by Cum- 
berland (“ Anecdotes,” II, 101, 124). The Mar- 
quis of Villamanrique, patron of the Academy 
of Fine Arts of Seville, is said to have ordered 
a series of large paintings on the story of 
David, but on the condition that the landscape 
was done by the painter, Ignacio Iriarte, 
particularly skilled in this speciality. Murillo 
wished Iriarte<to commence by putting his 
landscape in and then he would put in the 
figures ; but Iriarte objected and insisted that 
Murillo should paint the figures first. Tired 
of disputing, Murillo declared that if the other 
painter imagined he was the only man who 
could paint a background, he was greatly 
mistaken. And to give a glaring proof of his 
statement the great Sevillan master painted 
both landscape and figures and substituted the 
story of David by that of Jacob. It is not only 
by their large size that these: five canvases range 
amongst the most important works of Murillo ; 
they also prove the marvellous talent this 
master had as a narrator, which is also con- 
spicuous in the well-known collection, executed 
in his first manner, giving the history of the 
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LABAN IN SEARCH OF HIS HOUSEHOLD 
BY | 


By AUGUST 


MURILLO 


L. MAYER 


Franciscan Saints and that of the Prodigal Son 
painted about the same epoch. 

More than any other of this collection the 
“Laban in Search of his Household Gods,” 
belonging to the Duke of Westminster, is 
amazing, showing Murillo to be a veritable 
master in the art of landscape. Very few 
landscapes by his hand are known. In passing, 
let us point out a small picture, signed, in the 
Julius Haass collection at Detroit (United 
States )—the “ Laban”’ picture presents a perfect 
harmony between the figures and scenery— 
the latter not being treated as an accessory, but 
forming an important part of the picture. One 
cannot separate the figures from the landscape 
or the landscape from the figures. More even 
than the landscapes of Antonio del Castillo of 
Cordova, or the backgrounds of Zurbaran, the 
“Laban ” picture recalls the famous land- 
scapes of the Dutch school, for Murillo treated 
the animals, herds of cows, and flocks of lambs 
with an astounding mastery. 

The whole picture is luminous, very vast 
and broad, never losing itself in minute details, 
and always retaining a very representative and 
decorative character. The colouring is bright 
and very vivid, and corresponds perfectly with 
the ideal of the last epoch of Murillo, that is, 
the last decade of his life. 

It was tradition at Grosvenor House, resi- 
dence of the Dukes of Westminster, that the 
“* Laban ” picture was one of those carried off 
when the French troops occupied Madrid ; but 
Buchanan’s (“‘ Buchanan Memoirs,” 221-228) 
narrative indicated that the picture had been 
purchased for him, together with other works 
of Murillo, by G. A. Wallis at Madrid in 1808. 

The painting was sold for 3,000 guineas to 
the Duke of Westminster, who paid for it in 
the following manner : two canvases of Claude 
Lorrain, one picture by Poussin, and 1,200 
pounds sterling in cash (“‘ Buchanan Memoirs,” 
II, 221-228). 
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THE DUTCH EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE 


By WILLIAM GIBSON 


A FAMILY GATHERING 


By Jan Miense Molenaer 


Lent by Fonkheer W. H. van Loon 


HATEVER 


the impressions of 
Dutch art which the exhibition at 
Burlington House may convey, and 
these must necessarily vary from 
one person to another, there can be no doubt 
that the exhibition surpasses even the highest 


expectations in artistic wealth. In this respect 
one’s first visits there were apt to be rather 
dazzling. There are so many pictures that 
require a prolonged examination before one 
can hope to receive even a portion of what 
they have to offer that one is inclined to despair 
of seeing more than a small section of the 
exhibition in spite of the extended period over 
which it is to be open. 

But to create such a difficulty is a matter 
for praise, and as it results very largely from 
the policy of concentrating on the seventeenth 
century rather than attempting to sketch the 
full history of Dutch art it fully justifies the 
committee in having adopted that procedure. 


F2 


Indeed, if any fault is to be found it is rather 
that the policy has not been adopted thoroughly 
enough. Excluding the van Goghs and the 
watercolours, two rooms have been given over 
to the nineteenth-century painters, and this 
appears to be too much when space is so 
valuable. As it is some works in the seven- 
teenth-century rooms which are well worth 
an examination at the level of the eye have been 
crowded out into a position too high for them 
properly to be seen. A notable instance is Mr. 
Goudstikker’s van Goyen. This lovely example 
of van Goyen’s art is hung above the silver in 
the central hall, so high that it is impossible 
to see the delicate flushing of the monochrome 
into local colour and the clear, fluid touches 
with which the scene is painted. The render- 
ing of the atmosphere in a van Goyen of this 
type is also so delicate that to view it at such 
a height is to deprive it of its subtleties. 
Indeed the van Goyens as a whole seem to 
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SEASHORE 


From the collection of Mr. H. E. ten Cate, Almelo 


have suffered somewhat in this manner. Lack 
of space must be taken as the cause for it, so 
that it cannot be regretted if certain periods 
have been neglected so that greater works may 
be shown. 

In a previous article on the exhibition the 
writer suggested an interest connected with 
seeing works already known in other galleries 
in fresh surroundings at Burlington House and 
the possible changes which that might have 
on their appearance. The expectation has 
been fulfilled in a number of instances in the 
exhibition. The two most striking examples 
are, perhaps, the “ Bridal Couple” by Rem- 
brandt, and the “‘ Mill near Wijk bij Duur- 
stede”” by Ruisdael, both from the Rijks- 
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By Jan van de Capelle 


museum and reproduced in the December 
issue. To the writer the Rembrandt always 
appeared rather flat and awkward in the 
Amsterdam gallery and lacking those mys- 
terious depths of psychological expressiveness 
which it is Rembrandt’s greatest gift to convey. 
In the exhibition it stands out as, perhaps, the 
greatest example of that power in the large 
gallery devoted mainly to his works. The 
Ruisdael, on the other hand, by some strange 
chance of lighting, seems to have lost much 
of its atmospheric effect, even to have become 
rather painfully flat, and it is to the smaller 
examples in the exhibition that one goes to 
see the full power of the master. 

With regard to another point already made, 
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STUDY FOR ONE OF THE SYNDICS By Rembrandt 
From the collection of Mr. H. E. ten Cate, Almelo 
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the fresh light which the exhibition sheds on 
certain painters, van der Neer should be a 
revelation to some visitors. The “ Moonlit 
Landscape ” (248), lately in the Six sale, with 
its subtle statement of real observation, and 
the “Ice Scene” from the ten Cate collection 
(212), with its delicate expression of atmo- 
sphere, show us a van der Neer in his two chief 
classes of subject far removed from the 
mechanical picture-manufacturer for whom he 
is generally known. 
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the demand was not exorbitant; it was merely 
for the painting of pleasant or humorous 
incidents with which to enliven the walls of 
her homes. And so Dutch art, as a whole, 
became a matter of a straightforward statement 
of the thing seen with little attention to abstract 
considerations. It was saved from vulgarity 
by the insistence on a high standard of tech- 
nical excellence which may have been the 
outcome of the tradition of hard work incul- 
cated by the past history of the country or, 


By Aelbert Cuyp 


From the collection of Sir Foseph Duveen, Bt. 


An interesting point is made by the policy 
of selecting great works rather than those which 
represent Dutch art as a whole. The result 
is that one sees chiefly the developments of the 
great men on the ordinary procedure rather 
than that procedure itself. The ordinary level 
of Dutch art was humble in its aims. The 
outburst of artistic activity in the seventeenth 
century came at the end of a long period of 
privation, when Holland was developing her 
potential prosperity after ridding herself of 
the tyranny of Spain. It came in answer to a 
demand for a greater luxury of life which she 
could now afford. But arising in that fashion 
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more probably, the survival of the technical 
standards which are already to be seen set in 
the Low Countries by the guilds of the fifteenth 
century. 

But in the closeness with which it ap- 
proached purely physical vision it was treading 
the boundary of vulgarity, and it is not sur- 
prising therefore to find it overstepping the 
boundary now and then on the wrong side. 
Nothing could well be more vulgar than de 
Gelder’s “‘ Family Portrait” (278), and even 
the great painters fail sometimes, as de Hooch 
in the two foreground figures of his ‘‘ Paying 
the Hostess’ (309), and for the same reason. 
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THE MERRY LUTE PLAYER By Frans Hals 
From the collection of Mr. Fohn R. Thompson, Chicago 
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It is noticeable that in this picture the genre 
element is stronger, relative to abstract con- 
siderations, than in most of de Hooch pictures, 
and in consequence the danger of vulgarity as 
suggested above is greater. 

But the selection of pictures for Burlington 
House chiefly from the work of the masters 
shows strikingly that the aims we have just 
been discussing by no means include the whole 
of Dutch seventeenth-century art, that when 





LANDSCAPE 


to develop more purely pictorial aims. The 
artists just cited differ in their points of view; 
but they are all united, with perhaps the 
exception of Steen, by one common quality, 
that their abstract theme is bound up closely 
with the substance of paint itself. They are 
concerned with a harmony of colour and a 
harmony of textures as translated into paint. 
In the case of de Hooch and Metsu this 
is carried out in a flat pattern. A notable 


me 


By Meindert Hobbema 


From the collection of Mrs. B. F. Fones, Fr., Pittsburgh 


we come to the greater painters we find them 
developing ideas of a more pictorial kind. 
Every one acquainted with Vermeer’s art would 
realize it to be so in his case, but the exhibition 
shows how many of the Dutch painters are 
to be included with him in that category. 
Fabritius, Terborch, Hooch, Steen, Metsu, 
for example, in their several ways often make 
abstract considerations their theme, using the 
incident merely as a means for expressing it. 
Just as the technical standards of the 
seventeenth century saved the ordinary Dutch 
painter from vulgarity so, too, they had their 
effect on the greater painters when they came 
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example of it in the former’s work is the 
“Courtyard Scene” (319), lent by Lord 
Crawford and Balcarres; in the latter’s work, 
Sir Otto Beit’s “‘ Letter-Reader ” (320) and the 
Rijksmuseum “ Sick Child” (321) (repro- 
duced in these pages). A short consideration 
of these examples will prove the point; it will 
also show in spite of their apparent closeness 
to the visual tacts how boldly the artist was 
ready to alter the latter whenever his theme 
demands it. 

It is worth noting in that connection that 
as the outcome of his interest in abstract 
relationships of colour rather than of form the 
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* 
PORTRAIT OF POMPEJUS OCCO By Dirck Facobsz 
ABRAHAM DE POTTER By Carel Fabritius From the collection of Mevr C. von Pannwitz 
From the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 
4 
a _ 
PORTRAIT OF A MAN By Cornelis Ketel PORTRAIT OF A LADY By Johannes Versprouck 
From the Castle Rohancz collection From the collection of Col. Stephenson R. Clark, Haywards Heath 
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Dutch painter will allow himself liberties with 
his colour which he never allows himself with 
his form—in one courtyard scene at Amster- 
dam de Hooch paints his grass blue; the 
frequent colour of his red roofs is a consider- 
able modification. The extreme to which he 


DREAMING 


The Vermeer (“ The Little Street”’) from the 
Rijksmuseum (316) (here reproduced), which 
hangs near the de Hooch and Metsus, cited 
as examples of flat pattern-making in colour 
and texture, is related to them in that respect. 
The colour of the creeper is boldly modified 


By Nicolaes Maes 


From the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


will modify his colour for abstract considera- 
tions, the negligible degree to which he will 
modify his form makes impossible the explana- 
tion of the difference in liberty of treatment, 
which might otherwise be given, that form is 
a more important quality in the nature of 
things than colour. 
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to a definite blue, just as the foliage in the tree 
in the “ View of Delft” on the wall opposite 
(reproduced in the January issue) is modified. 
In “The Little Street”? Vermeer’s point of view 
is close to those of de Hooch and Metsu, but 
on many occasions it differs profoundly. There 
is always the sensuous element of the appeal of 














colour, but more often than not Vermeer’s 
design is three-dimensional and the colour is 
only an adornment to the rhythm of formal 
relationships. The reproduction with this 
article of one of the most striking examples, 
“The Cook,” from the Rijksmuseum, will 
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of his subject, which did not deny him the 
expression of beautiful and striking colour 
schemes, separates Vermeer from the other 
Dutch painters of interiors. His feeling for 
construction enabled him to produce the 
“* Christ at the House of Mary and Martha ” 





THE COOK 


By Johannes Vermeer 


From the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


make the point clear. The monochrome repro- 
duction shows plainly enough that Vermeer’s 
preoccupation here was not with colour, and 
yet the visitor to Burlington House will not 
deny that to enjoy its colour was alone worth 
the visit. 

The preoccupation with the architecture 





(lent by the Edinburgh Gallery), a very 
wonderful performance for a young artist in 
seventeenth-century Holland, which foretells 
of the lines along which his art was to develop. 
It also forms a curious link between him and 
Chardin. A still-life of pipes and vessels by 
the latter in the Munich Gallery occurs to my 
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mind as an example. It is rich in colour and 
profound in construction. But some time since 
I developed the idea at length in APOLLO, and 
will not delay over it again. 

There is one other point in which “ The 
Cook ” differs from Dutch art as a whole and 
also, it may be said, from Vermeer’s usual 
practice, too. There is in it none of that 
interest in the different textures of various 
substances, the abstraction of which we have 


THE BRIDGE 


It is absent from “‘ The Goldfinch” of his 
master, Carel Fabritius. The excellent colour 
reproduction of the latter which accompanies 
this article will demonstrate to the reader who 
has not already noted the point for himself 
that here Fabritius links himself with de 
Hooch and Metsu, and with Vermeer when 
the latter joins hands with them. There is the 
same reliance on colour in a flat pattern and 
the same interest in the translation of textures 


By Rembrandt 


From the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


seen to be one of the more purely artistic 
aims of Dutch painting and which is dealt 
with so beautifully in Vermeer’s own painting 
of “‘The Little Street.” In “The Cook” 
everything is reduced to the same hard sub- 
stance, something with the texture of a rough, 
glazed earthenware. It may be just this absence 
of textural differences which accentuates in it 
so remarkably the architectural features. 
This feeling for construction seems to have 
been an original and individual development 
of Vermeer’s. We have noted it in the early 
** Christ at the House of Mary and Martha.” 
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into paint. Notice the careful rendering of the 
different substances of the plumage and the 
perch. The fault which one would find with 
the picture, that the background is a little too 
light in tone, is enlightening of the space 
within which the artist is designing. The bad 
effect of the lightness of the background is 
that whereas the bird itself is built up flatly, 
the background denies this by throwing it 
forward and refusing to form part of the same 
flat pattern with it. : 

In the case of Terborch his feeling for 
texture sometimes caused his downfall through 
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is what chiefly separated Terborch 
from his contemporaries. This has 
often been noted as regards his choice 
of subject, but it extends to the 
deeper, more abstract side of his 
painting which concerns his artistic 
personality. The writer mentioned it 
in connection with the Six sale and 
the little picture of a “Girl Writing” 
which appeared there. It was repro- 
duced here last month, and is now in 
the exhibition (238), where the reader 
can judge for himself of what was said, 

The two portraits in the exhibition 
belonging to Colonel Stephenson 
R. Clarke (235 and 236), with their 
refinement of colour and contour, 
are other examples of this quality in 
Terborch’s art. But perhaps the best 
of all is the full-length of the little 
** Helena van der Schalcke”’ from the 
Rijksmuseum (218). The repro- 
duction here in monochrome will not 
reveal the full delicacy of statement, 
but the beauty of the cream and grey 
notes of the dress and the contrasting 
pink of the flower will be evident 
in the exhibition. We are closer 
here to Watteau than to the rest 
of seventeenth-century Holland in 
SELF-PORTRAIT By Jan Steen respect of feeling. 


From the Castle Rohancz collection, Hungary 





the same fault as is usual to Ochter- 
velt. He loved to play with brightly 
shining satins, and where, as often, 
they gleam alone in dark surroundings 
they are apt to leap from the picture 
and to destroy its continuity of space. 
That fault is present to some extent 
in Mr. Bache’s “ Curiosity ” (231) 
(which was reproduced here in 
December) and in other similar 
pictures in the exhibition. For that 
reason Mrs. Behrens’s “‘ Lady at her 
Toilet ” (223) is superior, for in it 
there is an evenness of brilliance 
throughout, the colours of the lady’s 
dress being balanced by those of the 
page. The treatment of the latter 
is a very fine passage indeed in the 
grace of the pose and the delicacy of 
touch with which it is rendered. A SPORTSMAN WITH HIS DOGS By Adriaen C. Beeldemaker 
A certain delicacy and refinement From the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 
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WINTER LANDSCAPE 


In writing of the Dutch artists’ 
preoccupation with colour and tex- 
tures, an exception was made of Steen. 
It is true that Steen occupied himself 
in many directions. The “ Girl with 
Oysters,” also from the Six collection 
and now No. 191 in the exhibition, 
shows him with a full feeling for such 
things and expressing them with a 
remarkable delicacy. But he is most 
interesting when such qualities are 
secondary to the interest of weaving 
a pattern in line. Perhaps the best 
example to take of this is the “ Self- 
Portrait” (256) (reproduced on page 
91), where that interest is combined 
with beauty of paint and Steen’s 
characteristic interest in a racy subject 
for its own sake. The picture shows 
how ably he could combine all three 
without sacrificing in the least one to 
another. 

There is a strange contrast between 
that side of Dutch art which we have 
so far discussed and the profound 
spirituality of another. Rembrandt 
is always accepted as standing by 
himself in that respect, but the same 
spirituality which serves to separate 
him is shared by such artists as 
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By Aart van der Neer 
From the collection of Mr. H. E. ten Cate, Almelo 





Ruisdael and de Koninck. There 
is not space to enter into a discussion 
of such questions here. The differ- 
ence can merely be pointed to and 
the reader left to consider it for 
himself at the exhibition. 

The result of it is that the few 
portraits by Hals which are placed in 
the large gallery with the Rembrandts 
look feeble for all their technical 
vigour and dexterity, for no amount of 
the latter can compete in forcefulness 
with that profundity of feeling which 
has perfected a means by which to 
express itself. And the greatest 
quality in Hals was technical power. 
It is sometimes carried to such a 
degree as almost to seem sublime— 
witness the amazing drawing of the 
lute in the “ Merry Lute Player ”’— 
but its superficiality becomes evident 
when it is put to the test of com- 
parison. In the same way how feeble 





CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF MARY AND MARTHA 
By Fohannes Vermeer 
From the National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh 
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Hobbema’s careful observation {and 
designing appears in such a picture 
as Mrs. B. F. Jones’ (reproduced on 
page 86) when compared with Mr. 
Mensing’s large Koninck from the 
Bischoffsheim sale! And yet the 
Hobbema is an able, interesting design 
with its carefully worked out oval; 
it is beautifully painted and in won- 
derful condition. As in its own way 
an outstanding example of Dutch 
landscape, it makes the. comparison 
with the Koninck all the more 
striking. 

Rembrandt, Koninck, Ruisdael 
express directly the depths of the 
human spirit. Vermeer reaches equal 
profundities by a different path by 
his brooding over form and the 
relationships of one shape to another. 
Why that should be so is perhaps 
unanswerable, but if answerable it 
involves such fundamental questions 
as to be beyond our present scope. 


present exhibition. 


| COUNTRY COURTSHIPS 


But it is 
certainly an interesting question posed by the 


CATTLE SCENE 





at Burlington House 





By Paulus Potter 


From the collection of the Earl of Normanton 


A point shown by the exhibition which 
is more clearly understandable is the reliance 


of the Dutch artists on the thing seen. That 





By Willem Buytenwech 


From the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


two of the painters 
quoted as expressing 
the depths of human 
feeling should be 
landscape painters is 
striking evidence 
enough. But even in 
thecaseof Rembrandt 
this is so. When- 
ever Rembrandt 
undertook the paint- 
ing of a history piece, 
something not 
actually seen, his 
imagination was apt 
to break down. Take, 
for example, the 
“‘ Adoration of the 
Magi” in the Royal 
collection. The 
foreground group is 
clearly conceived and 
the spiritual relation- 
ships of Mother, 
Child, and Magi are 
more completely ex- 
pressed than perhaps 
any other painter 
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has expressed them. But in the group in the 
background Rembrandt’s imaginative vision 
having failed him he has nothing to fall back 
upon, and in consequence the figures of the 
wise man and the servant are not only inex- 
pressive but absurd in their pose and gestures. 
Or take again the “‘ Bridal Couple” with its 
expression of the almost inexpressible, the 
spiritual and physical union between the two 
figures portrayed, and compare it with the 
“* Haman and Esther ” from Bucharest, empty 
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for all its display. “The comparison will show, 
I think, that the success of the one and the 
failure of the other are directly proportionable 
to the closeness with which he observes. But 
this is also a question which the reader 
must be left to elaborate upon for himself. 
We must leave it here with the suggestion 
that in the etchings, in a comparison of the 
early histories with the early studies directly 
from the life, a help to the solution will be 
found. 


CHINESE TOMB FIGURES 


By W. A. THORPE 


HE Chinese have a habit of filing 
things and great reverence for what 
is established. This characteristic 
explains and at the same time refutes 





Ritchie collection 
A) EXORCIST 
Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-220 A.D.) 





the odd falsehood that Chinese civilization is 
“‘immemorial.” For it is necessary to insist, 
at the risk of pedantry, that Chinese history is 
not without memorials. All the important 





Ritchie collection 
(B) EARTH SPIRIT (T’u Kuai) 


Period of the Six Dynasties (22c-589 A.D.) 








Chinese Tomb. Figures 


things that have happened to China, and a 
great many which are not important, have been 
recorded with a neat clerical piety by genera- 
tions of clerks, so that a scholar who knew all 


from viewing her history by the standards of 
the new archeology. A nation begins to be 
civilized when it begins to think, and not 
much thinking was done in China during the 





(A) WATCHMAN 
T‘ang Dynasty (618-906 A.D.) 


the wars of all the emperors would know far 
too much to write an intelligible history. 
China is only immemorial in the sense that she 
finds her past very difficult to escape. Nor is 
China an old civilization, even if you refrain 


Ritchie collection 
(B) EXORCIST, in leather armour 


T‘ang Dynasty (618-906 A.D.) 


feudal period which was nearing its close in 
the sixth century before Christ, the century in 
which Confucius was born. The Chinese 
“ enlightenment,” mystics on the one hand and 
sophists on the other, was roughly contemporary 
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with, and in many ways resembled, the 
Greek enlightenment of the sixth and fifth 
centuries, and it made a similar contribution 


to the later civilization of China. Confucius 
was alive when Peisistratos published his 
authorized version of Homer; and the Han 
Empire, which did for China what the 
Romans did for Europe, was less than two 
hundred years old at the death of Julius Cesar. 
The developments of both civilizations fall 
into similar phases because the forces which 
determined them were themselves similar, not 
only in their character, but in the order in 
which they became effective. There is a 
classical China beginning with Confucius and 
ending with the Han dynasty (220 A.D.); a 
dark age of chivalry and slaughter (also 
paralleled in Europe) in which a new religion 
was gathering strength (221-618 A.D.); a 
medieval age in which art and life were in- 
formed by the Buddhist religion, as they were 
informed in Europe by Christianity, but in 
which there appeared no individual thinker 
and no institution seeking to blend the classical 
code with the new faith, nothing to answer 
St. Thomas Aquinas or the Roman Church. 
Finally, China drifted into a definite modernity 
in which thought became wayward, while art 
grew dexterous and exuberant. The transition 
in China from medieval to modern is less 
marked than in Europe; it had certainly begun 
under the Sung dynasty (960-1279 A.D.) when 
art began to be artistic and thought meta- 
physical, while the idealistic Confucianism 
of the Ming philosopher, Wang T‘ang-ming 
(1472-1526), was in some degree a classical 
revival. 

If the figures recovered from T‘ang tombs 
were the offspring of a civilization, it might be 
of interest to criticize these parallels, which 
must here remain baldly schematic. But the 
interest of the tomb figures is precisely that, 
though they are discovered in a background of 
civilized history, they have very few links with 
culture, unless, indeed, you touch that word 
with the nasty materialism of anthropology or 
medicine. With that restriction they are the 
art of a people, not the art of a culture; in the 
spiritual development of China they stick up 
from the bed like rocks which the current might 
shape a little but could never possess. That 
is because their occasion—both their religious 
occasion and, in the actual modeller’s hands, 
their artistic occasion—is a sentiment about 
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death and burial; and no man can be civilized 
at a funeral. When you encounter an art 
which is genuinely primitive you must drop the 
shaft of your inquiry through the crust that 
man has grown to protect his soft and savage 
inside, through, in this case, the Confucian 
code, Taoism, Buddhism, down to a nasty 
world where instincts are not yet sublimated, 
where religion is wholly concrete and wholly 
superstitious, where Nature is a horde of hostile 
spirits, and man must fight them by hocus- 
pocus. Death sentiment reduced the Chinese 
from thought to cunning, from religion to 
magic, from a resignation in regard to death 
to an obstinate refusal to accept it. This 
sentiment worked itself out with great precision 
in systems of ritual, and it gave to the 
funeral figures a special plastic emphasis 
which may, I think, be described as senti- 
mental. In arace so sensitive and so respectful 
it is hard for an alien to perceive sentiment. 
When it appears it is apt to be lost for us in the 
quaintness of misunderstanding, and among 
the Chinese themselves sensitiveness squeezes 
it firmly out. T‘ang poetry is sometimes 
sentimental, but the sensitiveness is there first, 
and sentiment, if there is any, grows out of 
it and works through it. No Chinese poet 
could be sentimental without his clear images, 
a face in a window or one pine tree striking 
into the moonlight, whereas a European who 
is blind and deaf may still be sentimental ; the 
less vivid his unprejudiced perceptions the 
more his sentiment. Now, the T‘ang figures are 
clearly and precisely modelled like the poet’s 
image; so far, they are true to type. Where, 
then, does sentiment creep in? To answer 
that question one must return to their occasion, 
the death sentiment, and return by way of an 
English comparison. The sentiment of burying 
"im with ’am has nothing to do with the 
Christian religion or with imperial morality, 
though you may and do find it in people who 
are both Christians and (if that be compatible) 
imperialists. Burying *im with ’am is the 
sentiment of people who do not believe in or, 
rather, do not bother about a future life. It 
argues an instinctive resignation to a fact 
which one does not try to explain, turning the 
mourners’ regard from poor Jones, who is 
dead, to ourselves, poor Jones’s survivors, who 
will do him the honour of doing ourselves well. 
We shut the door on Jones, and we continue 
to live in a thoughtless confidence that we are 
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ourselves immortal. Burying ’im with ’am is 
thus a provisional optimism, a turning from 
death to life; we have our calculations, and 
Jones’s death, much as we like Jones, need not 


which the dead is lying, his kinsmen and 
friends discoursing with him and inviting him 
to eat and drink with them as if he were still 
alive.” * When Wang dies we are not sad, 
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TWO LADIES 
(Seventh century A.D.) 


and shall not upset them. But in China, when 
it is Wang who is dead, there steps in the 
obstinate refusal : “ the first duty they pay to 
their deceased relation after they have closed 
his eyes is to furnish two tables with all sorts 
of meats and the best wine in the room in 


but anxious; we look to Wang, and not to 
ourselves. The Chinese mourner, therefore, 
cannot express the emotion he feels about 


* Muret’s Rites of Funeral, Ancient and Modern, in Use Through- 
out the Known World. Translated into English by P. Lorrain. 
(London, 1683), p. 71. This book is dedicated to Samuel Pepys. 
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T‘ang Dynasty (618-906 A.D.) 


Wang’s death without precise “ business ” any 
more than the Chinese poet can feel homesick 
or love-lost without his clear images. He takes 
refuge in a complicated routine for the greatest 
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happiness of Wang. The door is not shut 
upon Wang as upon poor Jones; our thoughts 
are all to put things right for Wang when 
Wang comes to; shall Wang, because he’s a 
corpse, have no more cakes nor ale ? This is a 
hostile world full of Troubles which you must 
drive away, and less determined spirits who 
are ready to smile for sugar. We don’t know 
that Wang’s new world, when he wakes up in 
it, will be much different from the one he’s 
left, where we spend so much art and incanta- 
tion to keep the spirits wholesome ; and since 
it is our duty and affection to see to Wang’s 
good time we must have a great business of 
exorcism at his funeral, and exorcists in his 
tomb to do him a like service when the need 
be. The ’am which was consumed by the 
survivors of Jones will in China be reserved 
for Wang himself. And not drink merely, and 
food well pickled that it may keep well, but 
Wang’s bath and his parasol, his clothes and 
his armour. There must be dogs for him to 
hunt with, carriages to drive in, horses and 
camels to ride; servants to wait on him, fierce 
men to protect him, even Malvolio to mind the 
estate ; wives for his convenience, dancing girls 
for his delight, a troop of actors for his 
entertainment. 

This naive eschatology, the rites which fed 
it, and the sentiments which it provoked were 
rooted in the Chinese long before they awoke 
from the troubled slumber of the feudal period. 
In the time of Confucius the household still 
went with its master to the tomb, and the sage, 
while he rejoiced that dummies of wood and 
straw sometimes obviated such cruelty, feared 
also that they might lead to its revival. But 
the Chinese enlightenment, though it began in 
the regions of morality and logic, trickled out 
humanely among the customs of the people. 
During Han times there was a great contro- 
versy concerning funerals. The traditionalists 
wished to adhere to their tradition, which was 
complicated and magnificent, requiring, for 
example, a mourning period of three years, 
while the people of the enlightenment wished 
to be simple and rational in all matters, death 
included. Rationalism and the humani- 
tarianism which usually accompanies it did 
something to reduce Chinese “ suttee,” and in 
this it was assisted by the development of art 
under the Han emperors, and especially by the 
development in the art of pottery. 

We know from one of the advocates of 
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simple death, who wrote an essay “ On the 
Simplicity of Funerals,” that in the first 
century A.D. clay puppets were commonly 
buried with the dead man in place of his living 
relatives and dependants; and, although few 
figures have survived from Han times, one may 
reasonably suppose that figure modelling had 
become already a special branch of the potter’s 
art, sanctioned economically by a common 
practice and carrying a common sentiment 
into clay. Such it certainly was in medieval 
China. Buddhism touched this popular art 
without seriously changing it, and its influence is 
evident in two ways. In some degree it affected 
the modelling both iconographically and plas- 
tically, but, more important, it acted (quite 
paganly)as a general quickenerofthearts. That 
is why the tomb figures of the T‘ang dynasty 
are the most numerous and the most typical. 

What in the end makes them a sentimental 
art is precision, a kind of conscience. They are 
an art with a purpose, and the purpose springs 
from the mourners’ anxiety concerning Wang’s 
good time. The figures must be above all 
things “real”; the pious exactitude which 
pickled Wang’s meat and remembered his 
parasol, made his horses prancing and mettle- 
some, his ‘“ guardians” terrible; like the 
artistic photographer, it put the ladies in an 
agreeable pose and caught the actors at the 
great moment when they would appear in the 
*“* Bystander.” Mr. Wilenski has described 
romantic art as the stressing of emotive frag- 
ments. The T‘ang figures consist entirely of 
stress, but the fragments are not primarily emo- 
tive ; they are primarily picturesque. They were 
made so because public sentiment demanded 
it; and the potters, who were tradesmen, 
had no other choice, and perhaps themselves 
no other feeling. The trade in T‘ang times 
was one where the artist was entirely the 
servant of his public, and among the specimens 
which have been recovered or made by fakers 
those which do not follow a convention of 
picturesque emphasis are the exception rather 
than the rule. 

I have tried here to begin in psychology 
with a sentiment and to see what becomes of it 
when done into clay; that is to say, trace the 
connection between a psychological fact and a 
critical term. That is a reversal of the more 
logical method which works from the visual 
data of art back to their psychological ante- 
cedents. My excuse for this is the difficulty 
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of quaintness which must arise in the criticism 
of any exotic art, for it is almost impossible in 
reacting to an Oriental art to take plastic fact 
at face value and without prejudice. Whether 
T‘ang figures have enjoyed a vogue in Europe 
because they are quaint or because they are 
sentimental is a difficult question, but it may 
not be long before the fakers in China and in 
Paris settle both the difficulty and the vogue. 
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GWENDOLEN PARNELL AND HER CHELSEA 





CHEYNE FIGURES 


By MRS. STEUART ERSKINE 


In them, in the best of them, we have concentrated, in 
a manner impossible to any other art object, all the 
beauties that exist in form and all the joys that can be 
given only by colour. In this respect china figures are 
unique, supreme, and unapproachable. peaye RuTTER. 


HESE words, written by one of our 

foremost art critics, crystallize in a 

happy phrase the very essence of the 

little “‘ unapproachable ” art as it is 
exemplified in the Parnell figures. This new 
development of a forgotten art, which has its 
roots in a tradition of which it is yet inde- 
pendent, is not easy to describe. One point, 
brought forward in the words quoted above, 
must be stressed—the importance of colour. 
The figures are seen by their creator in colour, 
and colour is part of their significance as well 
as of their charm. However finely the form is 
reproduced, the loss of colour must be taken 
into account. 

And now a word about the artist and the 
manner in which her 
attention was turned to a 
branch of art in which 
she has achieved such 
signal success. 

Gwendolen Parnell, 
one of a family of nine, 
started as an art student 
at South Kensington, later 
studying painting under 
Herr Professor Knirr in 
Munich. After she re- 
turned to England she 
made no plans, but kept 
portrait painting as her 
ultimate goal, although 
she took up black-and- 
white work for illustration 
temporarily, as being 
more immediately profit- 
able. Up to this time she 
had entered only the 
borderland of the two 
great kingdoms of colour 
and form, of painting 
and sculpture, and was 
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hesitating which path to pursue, when the 
great upheaval of 1914 brought her studies to 
an abrupt conclusion. 

A patriotic appeal in the “‘ Times,” asking 
artists to manufacture enemy products, found 
Miss Parnell gravely examining a small china 
ornament with puzzled attention. It was a 
clumsy cupid, attached to a bulky bocage, 
something that had never come into the worlds 
of South Kensington or Munich; uncouth as it 
was, it marked a milestone in her artistic career. 

At that time no studio potters were making 
figures. Dwight, of Fulham, worked in 1690, 
Sprimont, of Chelsea, in 1750; into the 
No Man’s Land where lay the graves of the 
eighteenth century no pioneer explorer had 
ventured. The artist seemed to hear the spirit 
of Sprimont calling and calling over the waste. 
She asked herself, in the words of the Prophet, 
*“* Can these dry bones live?” She was quite 
alone in her venture,a fact that may be obscured 
because of the host of 
eager followers that came 
in the wake of the mer- 
chant adventurer. There 
was no one to advise her, 
and she set to work with 
a lump of clay, a paper- 
knife, and a hairpin to 
model her first figure. 

** Can these dry bones 
live ?”’ The answer was 
forthcoming with startling 
swiftness. Three years 
of strenuous endeavour 
and dogged toil — she 
frequently worked for 
fourteen hours a day — 
then the discovery, first 
by the Press, then by 
the world at large. From 
the very first her work 
was acclaimed as that of 
an original genius, not 
only in England, but on 


FIG. I. RETREATING AMAZON the Continent and in 
By Gwendolen Parnell America. 


Gwendolen Parnell and her Chelsea Cheyne 





FIG. Il. LADY OF THE TOWN 


From “ The Beggar’s Opera ” 
By Gwendolen Parnell 


The Press were unanimous. Her 
first criticism ran: “ These Cheyne 
figures have been pronounced more 
beautiful than old Dresden.” The 
“Times” followed with a 
long article in which were 
these words: “‘ The glory of 
old Chelsea is _ revived.” 
Then the “ Observer ” : 
“Her work has far more 
character than the typical 
china production of the 
period treasured by collectors 
of bibelots.” Again the 
“Times” speaks of her 
work in another article: 
“ Exquisite in handling as 
the best eighteenth-century 
work, delicious in . . . sheer 
gaiety of colour, they have 
the sincerity of a pure 
modernist conception.” 

Now, this last criticism 
brings us up against an in- 
teresting point. It is a fact, 





and one not without 
humour, that no single 
figure made by Miss 
Parnell is the least like 
any old Chelsea figure, or, 
indeed, like any figure 
produced by one of the 
old factories. The merest 
layman would never mis- 
take one for the other. So 
far, the critics have com- 
pared her work with that 
of the old tradition; how 
does she stand with regard 
to the modernist move- 
ment? The answer is the 
same. She is as definitely 
uninfluenced by one as by 
the other. Takethespirited 
nude, the “ Retreating 
Amazon” (Fig.1I), which 
has certainly noconnection 
with the shepherdesses 
of old Dresden or other 
china figures; what has 
it im connection with 
the modern movement ? 
Where is the angularity, 
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FIG. III. THE APACHE KID 
By Gwendolen Parnell 


the want of finish, the intentional ugliness that are the 


hall-marks of modern genius ? 


The figure, which 


might be that of a modern athletic maiden, and is 
modern in conception, is far more allied to Greek 


art than to anything seen 


FIG. IV. PIERROT THIEF 


By Gwendolen Parnell! 


in most modern exhibitions 
today. 

As a result of her success, 
Miss Parnell had to find a 
suitable studio in which to 
carry on her work. It is 
surely one of the curious 
coincidences that occur in 
life that brought her to 
Chelsea. In her childhood 
she had lived in Dwight’s 
Fulham, playing in the park 
where he had so often walked 
and, as a young woman, she, 
quite unwittingly, set up her 
furnace over the very place 
where Sprimont’s furnace 
had flamed and roared a 
hundred and sixty years 
before. This building (it 
was a disused public-house) 
became too small for the 
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increasing output of the studio, and 
the artist was obliged, reluctantly, 
because of the association with 
Sprimont, to move to the present 
large and lofty studios where her work 
is now carried on. The building in 
Paradise Walk, once a chapel, then a 
parish hall, is, with its tall windows, 
delightfully reminiscent of that 
eighteenth century that has so often 
inspired the artist in her creations. 
Ladies in hoops and exquisites in 
velvet seem the natural inhabitants 
of such a setting. 

One of the first set of figures Miss 
Parnell attempted was that of the vari- 
ous types represented in “‘The Beggar’s 
Opera,” as it was given at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. The life and 
movement, the character and the detail 
of the costume, made these little 
figures famous, and they are now in the 
Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 
Another amusing coincidence may be 
noted here. A forbear of the artist, 
the poet Thomas Parnell, was a good 





FIG. VI. BALLET GIRL RESTING 


By Gwendolen Parnell 
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THE BALLET By Gwendolen Parnell 
friend to Gay, who was, like most literary men, 
always in money difficulties. Parnell, who was a 
good classic scholar, made some translations from the 
Greek for his other friend, Pope, at that time engaged 
on his version of the “Iliad,” and, with the money he 
earned, kept Gay above water while he worked on the 
opera. As his great-great-great-grand-niece remarked, 
** Mr. Gay ” had paid his debt to the family in a way 
that neither of the friends could have foreseen. Only 
one of the set is reproduced here, the fascinating 
“Lady of the Town” (Fig. II), in a rose skirt and a 
green-blue jacket. Another set that obtained instant 
recognition was that of the Russian Ballet in the “‘Good- 
humoured Ladies” and “ Petrushka.” 

“The Apache Kid” (Fig. III) is one of those 
character studies that strike one as little short of a 
marvel, considering the size and the material of the face 
in which so much expression is depicted. Another 
figure of which the same may be said is the “ Pierrot 
Thief” (Fig. IV), with his inimitably sly expression. 
This figure is remarkable for the sheeny beauty of the 
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FIG. VII. ABUNDANCE 
By Gwendolen Parnell 


glaze. In “Phillida Flouts Me” we 
have a youth in an attitude of extreme 
dejection, a sortof symphony of sadness. 

If some of her figures are expres- 
sive of sadness and of the mixture of 
fun and pathos that often characterizes 
the buffoon, there are 
many that have the spirit 
of pure joy and are dec- 
orated with a perfect riot 
of colour. Such a one is 
the “Somer is i-comen 
In,” in which the figure 
is racing along over the 
flowers, shouting the glad 
news, in a dress the colour 
of summer skies. It is now 
in Lady Astor’s collection. 
Another figure that seems 
to express the very essence 
of the joy of life is “ The 
Ballet” (Fig. V). The 
poise is one of arrested 
motion, but we feel that 
she is only standing on 
tiptoe for a moment before 
flitting off again to the 
sound of unseen music. 


FIG. VIII. 


The “ Ballet Girl 
Resting” (Fig. VI), 
suggestive of the 
poet’s lines : 

Just a pinky porcelain 

trifle, 
Wrought in rarest rose 
Dubarry, 

has a_ wonderful 
pure warm pink 
dress, one of those 
achievements of 
colour under glaze 
that can only be 
appreciated by any- 
one conversant 
with the potter’s 
art. For the mere 
layman it is best to 
keep at a respectful 
distance from all 
these secrets con- 
cerning thenumber 
of firings necessary 
and the effect that 
firing has on colour. 
A French writer 
has said that the 
potter’s furnace is 





FIG. IX. THE DEALER 
By Gwendolen Parnell 


to him what the violin is to the 


violinist ; on it he can play any number of variations. 
It is his plaything and his delight; it teaches him many 
things if he is brave enough to experiment and patient 





THE HOBBY HORSE 
By Gwendolen Parnell 


enough to smileat disaster. 
The brilliancy of the 
colouring on the Parnell 
figures has been achieved 
by means of personal ex- 
periment, and is the result 
of much study. Another 
point that must be 
mentioned, while on the 
subject of technique, is the 
fact that Miss Parnell was 
the first potter to discard 
the mould. The figures 
of the old factories were 
first modelled byasculptor 
and then reproduced in 
their hundreds by means 
of a mould; in the case 


_ of these modern Cheyne 


figures, each one is in- 
dividual and quite unlike 
any other. Even if the 
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same subject or idea is used again, the 
treatment will be quite different. How 
unlike the procedure of the great Sprimont 
who lifted figures from Dresden without 
scruple ! 

A glance at the reproductions here will 
show the diversity of the themes and the 
treatment meted out to each. In “ Abun- 
dance” (Fig. VII) we seem to have got 
back into medieval Flemish art; the line 
is especially flowing and pure. In “ The 
Hobby Horse ” (Fig. VIII) we have a jest 
in porcelain, amusing and vivid in colour ; 
while in “‘ The Dealer” (Fig. IX) we have 
a character study of Moses in the “ School 
for Scandal.” A set that was exhibited at 
Colnaghi’s lately was that of the “Cries of 
London,” inspired by a book of 1711, 
lent by Dr. Bellamy Gardner; they are 


interesting as being pre-Wheatley. They 
illustrate three of the cries: “ Ripe 
Speragas,” “Buy My Fine Singeing 





MRS. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JUNIOR 
IN BISCUIT) By Gwendolen Parnell 


FIG. XI. 
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Birds,” and 
“London Gaz- 
ette Here.” In 
contrast to 
these bits of old 
London, with 
the accurate re- 
production of 
costume, are 
some figures 
that the artist 
modelled to 
give concrete 
form to the 
ideas that pre- 
sented them- 
selves to her 
prolific imagin- 
ation; they 
must attract 
the serious 
attention of any 
art critic. 

This quality 
of imagination, 
one that no 
technical know- 
ledge can supply or supplement, is one of the 
outstanding features of Miss Parnell’s work. We 
have seen it as it peeps out from some tiny face 
or is suggested in the pose; we feel that she must 
have wandered in some enchanted realm of the 
imagination where princesses and dwarfs, clowns, 
harlequins, and shepherdesses play their part in the 
tragi-comedy of life. The fine figure that the artist 
has called “‘ The Spell ” is typical of this phase of 
her production; it is a large, solid figure of a man 
in eighteenth-century costume, asleep in the moon- 
light, with a sleep that has lasted through the 
centuries. The weeds and flowers have grown over 
him, a baby Pan has perched on his knee, and still 
he sleeps. Another, which has a more tragic 
significance, is ““ The Clown” (Fig. X), in which 
she shows the gaunt figure of Death, clad in the 
sack-like garments of a pierrot, grinning through 
a mask, with an expression of mingled exultation 
and fear. A point to remark in this figure is the 
black of the clothing. It is applied under glaze 
and is full of latent colour, quite different from the 
over-glaze black used elsewhere. Apart from the 
faint colour of the human bodies in the grip of ‘the 
monster, this example is entirely in black-and-white. 

The last example we give (Fig. XI) is in biscuit, 
which displays the pure white semi-porcelain pate 





FIG. X. THE CLOWN 
By Gwendolen Parnell 




















used by Miss Parnell. 
beautiful Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, junior, and 
is interesting, not only because of the rare 
grace of the pose and the charm of the model, 
but specially as showing a figure before glaze 


or decoration. 


The output of work in the studio is less 
than it should be owing to the care lavished on 
each separate figure, and to the fact that every 


NTIL 
quite 
recently 
“ only a 


superficial inter- 
est has been taken 
in Byzantine art; 
it was considered, 
even by those 
interested in it, 
to be unrealistic 
and unduly con- 
ventional, while 
it was only appre- 
ciated for its 
natural feeling of 
design. Lately, 
however, it has 
been realized how 
much more there 
is to be learnt 
from it, and 
interest has been 
aroused by its 
wonderful exam- 
ples of composi- 
tion, drawing, and 
harmony of 
colour. 

This new ap- 
preciation arose 
with the desire of 
the modern artist 
to break with the 


It is a portrait of the 
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process from working up the rough clay into slip, 
to the final touches of decoration under or over 
glaze,is done in thestudio. Each figure is a little 
work of art, for which reason they are much 
sought after by collectors, and it 1s very pro- 


bable that the words of a recent critic may some 


ANDRE ROUBLOFF: 
THE RUSSIAN IKON 


By B. HEROYS 


‘ 
‘ 


THE ANGEL ON THE LEFT OF THE TRINITY AT THE LAVRA 








day be realized : ‘‘ When we and our children 
are dead and buried, I’ll warrant Parnell figures 
will be haggled over at Christie’s for thousands.” 


PAINTER 


somewhat tire- 
some tradition of 
realism in_ art 
which was foun- 
ded four centuries 
ago by the great 
masters of the 
Renaissance 
epoch. 

Since the Re- 
naissance, art has 
gradually ceased 
to be devoted 
entirely to reli- 
gious subjects 
which require 
great powers of 
imagination and 
composition, and 
naturalisticart has 
degenerated into 
what is practically 
photography. 
This photo- 
graphic style is 
still too often 
admired by many 
people, but lately 
a demand has 
grown for a 
quicker, simpler, 
and more primi- 
tive means of 
expression. 
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Form has ceased to be in itself an ideal and 
has taken its true place as a means of clothing 
the ideas of the artist. 

During the Renaissance period in the 
West, Russia, occupied with her political 
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century, she was steadily following the Byzan- 
tine tradition which she had accepted with the 
Greek religion in the tenth century. Later, 
the Russian painter of ikons gradually threw 
off the Greek influence and, while still 


IKON OF THE TRINITY IN THE CATHEDRAL AT THE TROITSKAIA LAVRA 


affairs, was leading an entirely separate life. 
The Russian Church was strongly opposed to 
Rome, and this explains how Russian ikon- 
painting escaped the influence of the realistic 
art which triumphed in the West. In church 
painting, right up to the end of the seventeenth 
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preserving the principles of the Byzantine 
style, introduced many original characteristics 
and made it his own. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century Russia could already boast 
a number of original works, many of which 
are masterpieces. Paintings were no longer 














PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN By Rembrandt 


From the collection of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire 








André Roubloff : The Russian Ikon Painter 


anonymous, and among the names that have 
come down to us that of the monk, Roubloff, 
stands out. ) 

His first known works, which were com- 
paratively lately brought to light, date back to 
1405, when he was already 
about forty years of age. From 
that time we can follow his 
artistic career for about twenty 
years by his paintings in the 
cathedral at Vladimir, a town 
about a hundred miles east of 
Moscow, and in the churches 
in Moscow and its neighbour- 
hood. 

Altogether forty-two ikons 
by André Roubloff, the authen- 
ticity of which has been proved, 
besides six others generally 
ascribed to him, have been 
found. His actual work was for 
a long time hidden from us, 
as some of his ikons were lost, 
while those that were known 
had been barbarously daubed 
by incompetent restorers, and 
it is only from the historical 
records of his time that we get 
our first idea of his greatness. 

For many years interesting 
work, resulting in some impor- 
tant discoveries in connection 
with Byzantine art, has been 
done in France, Germany, and 
Italy; but only at the end of 
the last century did a group of 
Russian archeologists succeed 
in bringing to light a whole 
series of Russian ikons. Several 
of these were by Roubloff and 
some by his contemporaries, 
and these last strongly in- 
fluenced by his style. A great 
sensation was caused by two exhibitions of 
these paintings, one in 1911 in Moscow and 
the other in 1913 in St. Petersburg. This 
work of discovery has been continued almost 
without interruption up to the present day. 

In 1904, Roubloff’s ikon of *‘ The Trinity,” 
which is probably his greatest achievement, 
was discovered, but, as about fifteen years 
were allowed to pass before it was finally 
cleaned, it is only during the last few years 
that it could be properly judged. It is in the 
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ST. PAUL 
IKON FROM VASSILIEVSKAYE 


Troitskaia Lavra, a monastery near Moscow. 
Roubloff’s “‘ Trinity ” is 55} in. by 44 in. This 
ikon is of a far higher standard than any of 
the earlier examples of Byzantine art. 

The seeming simplicity of Roubloff’s work 
is the result of the most com- 
plete analysis of form. This 
sense of form and its attain- 
ment, almost entirely by line 
and a subtle use of draperies, 
stamp his work as that of a 
genius. 

The colour scheme of this 
ikon deserves special attention, 
as in it Roubloff introduces an 
entirely new and original use of 
cold colour. Warm tones had 
been one of the chief charac- 
teristics of Byzantine rt ; 
practically no blue, certainly 
no cold blue, had been used 
before. 

The faces, hands, and feet 
of the angels are of a warm 
brownish colour ; and the robes 
of the central figure, deep 
cherry, form a strong note of 
colour against the softer tones 
of the general scheme. The 
robes of the angel on the left 
are a rosy lilac, those of the one 
on the right a light green, and 
the thrones and parts of the 
draperies are golden. 

On to this harmony of warm 
colour Roubloff has boldly 
thrown cold gleams of a pure 
light blue, and though each 
tone and line is distinct in itself 
the colours seem to pass almost 
imperceptibly into each other. 
The harmony of the colours, 
the rhythmical inclination of 
the heads, and the position of the figures 
themselves are responsible for the air of 
mystical repose of the composition. The 
angels are seated upon golden thrones and 
their feet rest upon slabs which link the 
figures and complete the rhythm. It is 
interesting to note that the thrones and foot- 
rests are entirely Chinese in construction and 
design. There is no evidence that the tree 
in the centre is Roubloff’s work, and it is 
believed to have been added at a later date. 
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It is not generally realized that there can 
be no separate watertight compartments in 
art, and there has always been a tendency to 
divide it into different ages or periods. In 
reality the Byzantine style merged gradually 
into that of the Medieval period, which in turn 
developed into that of the Renaissance. It 
has been already stated that Russia continued 
the Byzantine tradition during the early part 
of the Renaissance in the West. In treatment, 
Roubloff’s ikon of St. Paul in the cathedral 
at Vladimir, painted in the fifteenth century 
and reproduced here, strongly resembles the 
thirteenth-century paintings of St. Paul at 
Canterbury and of St. Peter in the museum at 


Oslo. Reproductions of these two can be seen 
in Dr. Borenius’s and Professor Tristram’s 
recently published book on “‘ Medieval English 
Painting.” 

In the seventeenth century Russia began 
to feel the influence from the West, and from 
this time the art of ikon-painting begins to 
decline. Interpretation of the subject ceases 
to be the chief aim of the painter, and ornamen- 
tation comes to the front, replacing the inspired 
simplicity of the earlier period. In the 
eighteenth century the art of ikon-painting 
becomes extinct, as a result of the policy of 
Westernizing Russia, and the period of 
imitation begins. 


EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF JAMES ENSOR 
IN BRUSSELS 


AMES ENSOR remains the standard- 

bearer of modern painting in Belgium. 

His art, long misunderstood, then dis- 

cussed, ended by gaining an almost 
unanimous admiration. 

The museums of Brussels, Antwerp, Liége, 
and Ghent have found ample room for his 
works. The Luxembourg, in Paris, has ac- 
quired one of his pictures, private collectors 
compete for his paintings and etchings, yet 
James Ensor still 
remains a figure of ' 
révolte—an enfant 
terrible. 

As early as 1908 
Emile Verhaeren, 
the great Belgian 
poet, wrote an 
enthusiastic and 
detailed mono- 
graph about the 
master which is 
now out of print 
(G. Van Oest, 
publisher, Brussels 
and Paris). 

Ensor is today 
nearly eighty years 
of age, and the 
Palais des Beaux- 
Arts of Brussels 


has given him a _ SELF-PORTRAIT 
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retrospective exhibition of his art, as has been 
done recently for the French sculptor Antoine 
Bourdelle ; it is an honour which until recently 
was generally posthumous; very happily the 
custom of granting this homage to great artists 
during their lifetime was established, with the 
result that artists enjoy the well-deserved 
praise for the achievement of their efforts, 
the selection of works to be exhibited can be 
made with their help, and lastly, an appreciable 
point, the monetary 
value of such works 
increases notably. 
James Ensor is 
gifted with a most 
Original person- 
ality ; he has really 
brought something 
new to the art of 
his time: a great 
colourist by in- 
stinct, audacious 
technique, fantas- 
tic, free, sarcastic 
and puerile by 
turn, Ensor com- 
bines in himself the 
sense of humour 
which he had 
from his paternal 
side—entirely 
English—with the 


By James Ensor 





Exhibition of Works of fames Ensor in Brussels 





LA MUSIQUE RUSSE 
Musée de Bruxelles 


By James Ensov 


voluptuous tastes for fine matter, harmonies 
of colour—taste inherited from his maternal 
ancestors, Flemish of the coast of Ostend, 
quite near Bruges the Sumptuous. 

Born at Ostend, James Ensor spent all 
his life in that town: he has condensed in 
his paintings, his drawings and etchings, all 
the vulgar luxe of this great cosmopolitan 
town—the old popular cottages of the fisher- 
folks, the little shopkeepers and smallholders. 

The exhibition reveals him by turn por- 
traitist, painter of landscapes, seascapes, 
interiors, swets de genre, still-life, and flowers. 

He is haunted by the carnival and the 
masks; he pretends to be frightened by these 
faces covering the enigma of human beings 
hiding to enjoy themselves or be harmful 
elsewhere; it is. religion, science, and even 
death which he attacks with an irreverent, dis- 
respectful, malicious verve which sometimes 
goes beyond the allowed limit. 


He is a caricaturist without any mercy; 
but his great charm in all which is shown us 
is to reveal a personality which has no equal 
in any other school of art. The works of 
James Ensor have been imitated by scores of 
followers, but fortunately the exquisite colorist 
he is by instinct is inimitable. If one wishes 
to find him ancestors one could put down, on 
the British side, William Hogarth, the moralist 
painter ; Turner, who suggested so many dreams 
and sensations; and, on the Belgian side, 
Pieter Breughel the Elder, Antoine Watteau 
of Valenciennes in the Flanders—not that 
James Ensor resembles them or copies them, 
but simply that most probably these masters 
would have appreciated and understood the 
works of the painter of Ostend and would 
not have excluded him from their artistic 
descent. 





LA MANGEUSE D’HUITRES 
Musée d’Anvers 


By James Ensor 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


ILL 1929 give the art lover the pleasure of 

discovering a new talent? A young artist of 

some merit has only to offer his works that are 

at least rich in promise, and he will have every 
chance in his favour. He will find indulgent critics and 
eager patrons, so strong is the desire for the renewal of an 
art which, based on audacity in the first years of the century, 
has reached its full development today, without too much 
concern for beginning over again. Picasso is almost 
alone in inventing every day with a fugue equalling that 
of the first years. 

The expiring year was fairly favourable to those young 
artists on whom we count. Mlle. Radda, whose remarkable 
debut I described to you, has just had an exhibition at the 
Marcel Bernheim gallery, which has won her the unanimous 
support of the critics, as well as a very enviable success in 
sales. Radda has once again presented landscapes, 
flowers, nudes, and, more rarely, still-life. It is to her 
flower-pieces that Radda owes her fame, but I think that 
the young artist herself prefers her nudes; and perhaps 
sufficient attention has not yet been paid to the wealth ot 
imagination and of genuine and deep poetry that is to be 
found in her landscapes, conceived after a loyal and 
realistic observation, but subconsciously charged with the 
fantastic. 

Though collectors have preferred Radda’s flowers to 
the nudes that she herself favours, it appears to me that 
her flowers and her nudes are very closely related. No 
doubt this may be explained by the fact that Radda, a 
painter of the third generation since the great pictorial 
revolution—without going so far as to assert, like some of 
the extremists of the movement have done, that a picture 
is a “ plastic fact in itself’—is deeply concerned, above all, 
in securing on her canvas right values and exact relations, 
conditioned by that choice of lines and tones which 
expresses the artist’s personality. But there is something 
else. The young woman with a temperament super- 
sensitive in its spontaneity is not indifferent to the spirit 
of the theme she has chosen, and this induces her to arrange 
her groups of nude women and children just as she composes 
her bouquets. 

Nudes! What has not and what will not be written 
on this inexhaustible subject? The old saying, that the 
nude when treated in art is always chaste, is well known. 
The great illustration of this assertion, the supreme 
reference for the least presumptive, is the admirable work 
of the great Ingres, who used to be called Monsieur Ingres, 
just as one was wont to speak of Monsieur Thiers. Monsieur 
Ingres, a sort of Joseph Prudhomme, who did Raphael 
over again, had the privilege of multiplying nudities, in 
the “ Bain Turc” for example, without arousing any 
thoughts foreign to pure artistic contemplation; he might 
paint his celebrated “ Odalisque Reclining on her Cushions ” 
while preserving the attitude of a sound professor of 
bourgeois morality. 

Time went on, and Monsieur Ingres nearly fell from 
his glorious pedestal under the weight of excessive purity. 
Such is the course of fame in this world. Then came 
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LE FARDEAU 
At René Zivy’s Gallery, Paris 


By Nishau Toor 


Manet and painted the “‘ Olympia,” which is today trium- 
phantly installed in the Louvre. It was greeted with hisses 
on its first appearance. Those who defended this very 
beautiful though incomplete picture did so in the name 
of naturalistic appetites. They praised Manet and his 
** Olympia ” for not being chaste. They were followed by 
esthetes who again began to celebrate chastity in the nude, 
protesting against a certain reputedly French taste for very 
equivocal semi-nudes. 

All this is history, but it has not the slightest value 
either esthetically or morally. In the twentieth century 
after the cubists had again directed attention to Monsieur 
Ingres, whom they claimed as their “ great ancestor ” 
for the virtues of deformation that this great draughtsman 
showed, it was discovered at last that the master of the 
“Bain Turc” deserved to have reproaches heaped upon 
him for parading as a sub-Raphael, that is to say, a 
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PAYSAGE CATALAN By Camille Decossy 
At René Zivy’s Gallery, Paris 


sub-Lamartine; the voluptuousness of the “ Bain Turc,” 
in fact as well as in intention, was apparent to all, and no 
one protested when I took the liberty, at the time of the 
great exhibition organized in 1912 by the late Henry 
Lapause, of comparing Monsieur Ingres with certain 
erotic Chinese painters. At the same time, Manet’s 
** Olympia ” on the eve of entering the Louvre lost—first 
in the eyes of the best judges, then in those of the 
general public—the false carnal qualities with which 
naturalistic enthusiasm had tried to invest it. 

At the same time, too, the vast compositions of 
Toulouse-Lautrec—scenes of public balls conforming to 
that semi-nude that was thought to be hopelessly free, 
and to be condemned by reason of that equivocality— 
appeared like tragic works, farthest removed from sensuality 
to be found anywhere in the world. 

It will be seen that appreciation in this domain is a 
delicate matter. I shall not regret having been tempted 
to make this historic digression if at the end of my little 
circular excursion in time I can return to Mlle. Radda and 
her nudes, and if I can really say of these nudes that they 
are the very image of chastity. 

A remarkably conscientious, realistic observer, who 
began with animated landscapes evoking both Paul Gauguin 
and Odilon Redon—she has now passed that stage—Radda 
demands nothing of the external world but the solid 
elements which her dreams require. Much has been said 
of the exceptional alliance in the twentieth century of 


painters with poets which made the fortune of these 
painters. In Radda there is an exquisite, an angelic 
marriage of painting with poetry. It is spirituality that 
guarantees chastity here. 

Henry Hayden is showing a fine collection of his work 
at the Zborowsky Gallery. This obstinate seeker, who did 
not desire too easy a success, which might certainly have 
been procured by easy means, is beginning to receive full 
justice. Henry Hayden made his debut, not without 
brilliance, soon after 1910 with an exhibition at Druet’s 
which art lovers still remember. At that already distant 
date Henry Hayden was, at least in between his observations 
of reality, one of the few who ran the risk of composing 
real pictures. The Fauves might well denounce the 
impressionists; they did not surpass them in the domain 
of composition. The young Fauve, Henry Hayden, owed 
this interest for a larger, a more classical arrangement 
to the older Fauve, Othon Friesz. The significant 
works of this period are Hayden’s “ Baigneuses dans la 
Calanque,” silhouettes bathed in that Mediterranean light 
that is architectural because, having depth, it is never 
brutal. 

Now, Henry Hayden had, if I may say so, the misfortune 
of being very intelligent and highly cultivated. Good 
classical literature made a happy union in his mind with 
specialized mathematics—which is sufficient reason why, 
thus predisposed, Hayden was unable to resist the great 
temptation of cubism. 

He had adopted in theory the cubism that was such a 
lightning-like revelation for Braque and Picasso. The 
catch is apparent. Hayden’s intelligence alone had adhered 
to it, and it was not long at ease. I know of few cases in 
the drama of modern research more pathetic than that of 
Henry Hayden’s evasion. Hindered in his work, he was 
also annoyed by the critics, who sometimes accused him 
of turning from one ideal to another. 

Henry Hayden never returned to the Fauvism of his 
youth, the Fauvism of which Friesz is certainly alone— 
the case of Vlaminck being exceptional—in pursuing the 
integral development. But he has saved himself by finding 
his true temperament once again in the light of the 
“‘ Baigneuses dans la Calanque.” 

He had passed through enough trials to know that 
personality can assert itself by the recognition of a master. 
The master for him was a master of light who commands 
forms. Just as others went to Holland to experience 
physically and chemically, one might say, the light of 
Vermeer, Henry Hayden studied the light of Renoir from 
Cassis to Cagnes, where the master died, and later at 
Sanary. 

There are few figures, and especially few nudes, in 
Hayden’s recent work. The Renoir who leads him is the 
rarer Renoir of the landscapes. The result is a series of 
brilliant works infinitely seductive and bearing a strong 
impress of personality. 

For many years Montmartre and Montparnasse were 
familiar with the picturesque figure of a grey-haired artist 
with a mythological beard parading the romantic outfit 
of a painter of the old school amid a world of young artists 
magnificently clad in sporting costumes. This apparently 
careless stroller, this long-haired idler, was not a Bohemian, 
and his long walks were not really loafing. I am speaking 
of Paul Paquereau, the decorator for the Opéra. Oh! 
how he must have scandalized his rivals! What a poor 
opinion of him must that M. Jusseaume have had whom 
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Sarah Bernhardt found “as great a painter as Roche- 
grosse”! Imagine, Paul Paquereau, who had been 
trained by the Ecole des Beaux-Arts to daub drop 
scenes according to the visions of Victorien Sardou, 
was a passionate collector of Charles Dufresne, 
Utrillo, Viaminck, Pascin, Derain, Kisling, Domenjoz, 
Suzanne Valadon, André Uter, etc. ! 

Paul Paquereau did not pay high prices for his 
purchases. He made his bargains by preference at 
the café. Now, in 1929 the painters who form the 
Paquereau collection frequent artists’ cafés only 
occasionally. Is it that Paul Paquereau sees no new 
values among the young men who have succeeded 
those of yesterday ? Or is it rather that he is tired 
of making discoveries ? The fact remains that this 
old romantic friend of the modern and even modernist 
painters has hung up his 1830 great-coat on a peg, 
wnd, standing in a shop that he has just opened in 
-he Rue Mazarine (the Rue de Seine being over- 
crowded with preventive competition), Paul Paquereau 
is henceforth but another dealer in a new gallery. 

Paul Paquereau has only followed the example of 
M. Level, the excellent director of the Percier Gallery 
and promotor of the Salon des Vrais Indépendants, 
whose recent success had the immediate effect of 
giving a little shake to the apathy of the old com- 
mittees. Before the war M. Level was simply an 
amiable man of the world, with discreetly diplomatic 
manners and, above all, with an ability to acquire works of 
the future at a price that one would not even dare to 
mention today. It was M. Level too, who, together with 
Paul Guillaume, organized that splendid “ Traite des Noirs,” 
which was the trust for negro masks and fetishes brought 
into fashion by Vlaminck, Derain, Matisse, Braque, 
Picasso, and the poets known as the “ Ecole de la Rue 





DAUGHTER OF THE ARTIST 
By Ortiz de Zarate 


LE PORT DE CASSIS 
At René Zivy’s Gallery, Paris 





By René Daura 


Ravignan.” MM. Level and Paul Guillaume have pub- 
lished the best work on “‘ Melanisme”’ that either artists, 
scholars, or collectors can consult. 

Shall we see all the “art lovers” one after another 
suddenly declare themselves to be dealers and open shops ? 
It may be that such a mental disposition will not pass 
without precipitating the “ crash ” of modern painting of 
which dealers sometimes speak . . . in order to terrify 
their competitors. 

A fairly discreet exhibition, opened only to some friends 
and critics, has brought to light the fine effort, interrupted 
for a time by illness, of Ortiz de Zarate, the friend of the 
illustrious Modigliani and the companion of the young 
painters whose struggles he shared ; so that one is surprised 
to see him occupying a place apart, when one thinks of 
him at all, which does not happen every day. It must be 
remembered that in the life of Ortiz de Zarate there is 
enough—alas! too much—that recalls the tragedy of 
Modigliani’s disorganized life, who lived so unhappily 
and died so full of glory. 

Is Ortiz de Zarate a less chaotic personality, a peaceful 
citizen, and the prudent father of a family any the less pure 
for that reason? It is possible, as his first works show, 
that he was darkened by a great greediness for forms and 
colours, naively held to represent a sort of healthiness 
ala Rubens. After so many painful ovations he, too, has 
become spiritualized. What can be purer, more virginal, 
more angelic in happily preserved humanity than that 
portrait of a young girl, “ La Fille de l’Artiste ” ? 

Too many of Ortiz de Zarate’s works that are incom- 
plete or unfinished will disappear. The canvas I have 
mentioned will answer for him before the future. 

The Zivy Gallery has gained a new cause for our 
gratitude in offering to sculpture the prominent place that 
is elsewhere too often denied it. The very attractive, but 
as yet little-known sculptor, Nishau Toor, has enjoyed 
the advantage of this felicitous concern to bring out a form 
of art that has sometimes been supreme. 
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Letter from Paris 


A citizen of North America, Nishau Toor would not 
have become that if it had not been for the military ferocity 
of a Mohammedan massacre in Armenia. But this sculp- 
tor, the author of a “‘ Monument to Armenian Volunteers 
who died for France,” has attached himself both profoundly 
and yet discreetly to the plastic translation of American 
psychology. It is perhaps in this fact that the chief interest 
of his exhibition lies. Did I speak of discretion? Well 
on his guard against any ostentatious allegory, Nishau 
Toor has sought the spirit of America in the depth of 
American eyes, and the result is such beautiful works as 
the busts of Miss Doris Canfield of New York, of Mr. 
Carlton Kendell of Oakland, of Mr. Jack Biberman of 
Philadelphia, and of Mr. Fred Lins of San Francisco. 

Some happy projects for fountains arrested our atten- 
tion. Those of “ Meditation ” and of “ Music ” possess 
rare fullness in touching alliance with grace and force. 
A detail of another fountain, the “ Sacrifice of Abraham,” 
though unfinished, shows perhaps best of all the rich 
possibilities of this young American sculptor. 

I conclude this letter, begun in Paris, on the Riviera. 
Marseille! When I arrived there I heard of nothing but 
the reclaiming of the Monticellis. It is a long time ago 
that Monticelli used to offer, without always finding a 
purchaser in spite of the modesty of his demands, his 
sparkling works to the customers at the cafés of the 
Canebiére, which Joseph Conrad knew and has described 
with such emotion in his “ Golden Arrow.” 


But here are the facts. A collection of pictures and 
objects of art, which had belonged to a broker, M. Honnorat, 
who died in 1921, was to be sold by auction at the Hétel 
des Ventes at Marseille. In the catalogue of this sale 
there figured twenty-seven canvases by the Marseillais 
Monticelli. Now, in his will M. Honnorat had left 
twenty-one of these pictures to the city of Marseille. The 
Consuls were on their watch! They appealed and will 
appeal again. The judge without pronouncing on the 
matter—a thing he cannot do according to the law—has 
decided that the Monticellis are to be reserved by the 
auctioneer, and to be regarded as sequestered until the 
definite verdict. I at once addressed a petition, without 
many illusions as to its reception, that the twenty-one 
Monticellis should be exhibited. The proceeds from the 
entrance fees might be used either to acquire for the 
Musée du Prado some modern work by a Marseille artist, 
like the good landscape painter and sensitive imtimiste, 
Pierre Marseille, or to offer a bursary to the Benjamin 
of local artists, the very young Ferrari who tomorrow 
may carry the expression of the Mediterranean sentiment 
a very long way. It was at Marseille, too, that I made 
the acquaintance of “1’Ami des Peintres.” This new 
periodical sets out to serve as a link between young 
painters. It is fairly full of information, of echoes; 
it contains sincere criticisms, it counts on increasing its 
inquiries; it has an initial originality in that it is issued 
gratis ! 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


WO sculptors who are exhibiting in Berlin at 

the time of writing invite comparison because 

they both follow the formal tendency: the 

French sculptor, Aristide Maillol, whose works 
may be seen at Flechtheim’s; and the Swiss, Fritz Huf, 
who is now also living in France, at Matthiesen’s. Maillol 
is the more severe. He was the first sculptor to go against 
impressionism, and though he was a friend of Rodin’s 
he broke with the latter’s instantaneous realism, introducing 
a stable formalism which has had a great influence on the 
whole of present-day sculpture. Count Kessler, who has 
helped in arranging this fine exhibition, has written an 
excellent essay on Maillol’s characteristics within the 
bounds of antique form laws, yet never losing the modern 
lyrical feeling, the tenderness that is not Canova’s sweetness, 
but a gentle movement of the soul which glows shyly out 
of the firmness of self-training. The works by Maillol 
that have been brought together here confirm better than 
ever before the impression of such a personality, whether 
they be large bronzes or small statuettes in bronze stone, 
terra-cotta and wood, or drawings, which are perhaps 
the most living expressions of his sense of form. It is a 
reawakening of the antique, undertaken by a fine spirit, 
strong and experienced in composition, with a wealth of 
content in expression to a degree that the antique never 
possessed, because in the ripe age it had already too much 
virtuosity. Fritz Huf’s figures and statuettes (which show 
a sort of Tanagra style in modern bathing types) also 
adhere to the laws of simple and smooth form; but they do 


not suppress an inward relation to life, that is so concen- 
trated in them that we can feel it all along and imagine 
that we are watching the forms and faces of his models at 
the most advantageous moment. The most important 
point for Maillol is the balance in the torso; Huf’s art 
develops more personality as it rises towards the face. 
His nudes are masterpieces of a schooled zxsthetic—con- 
tinuations, if you will, of Hildebrand’s manner. His 
heads are at the same time the finest monuments of por- 
traiture to be found at the present time. He thinks almost 
always of the full face: like all formalists, he is frontally 
minded. Once, in the portrait of Duse which he did 
from memory, he drew his line carefully to the very 
precincts of realism. 

The Kunstkhammer in the Leibzigerstrasse has arranged 
the best Christmas exhibition that can be imagined—a 
gallery of a hundred modern still-life paintings. The gifts 
that the painters offer are not realities, but they have become 
material in the sense of our art, which no longer under- 
estimates matter for its own sake. The Christmas display 
that they all offer us is different in each case, according 
to the choice of objects and the treatment. But every- 
where there glows a quiet joy in Nature, even if it be 
nature morte. Whether Slavona paints her graceful 
flowers, Ury his pasty fruit, Pechstein bloody fish, Wollheim 
a delicate desert erection, Krauskopf a few startling articles 
of craftwork, Fritsch an objective corner of a studio, 
Wolfthorn and Zitzewitz an arrangement of vases, fruit 
and flowers, Steinhardt a collection of cacti, or Ernst 
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ELEONORA DUSE 
Terra-Cotta 


By Fritz Huf 


Oppler a birthday table, it is always a peaceful point in 
life, a luxurious moment of enjoyment, not merely objec- 
tively, but also in the love and peace of a painter at work 
here in a quiet moment, in front of personally arranged 
models. It is an uncanny culture, for almost every one 
of the pictures is an object of value, a brilliant display of 
contentment in discontented times. Elsewhere we are 
torn between the variously striving artistic tendencies. 
Schrimpf, at Vierendorf’s, presents the purely material 
paintings of a self-taught man, in which there appears 
now and again a sympathetically reserved lyrical trait. 
Richard Seewald, exhibiting at Tannhauser’s, is a late 
romantic, painting man in a landscape, intentionally 
pedantic and quiet. At the same gallery appears the 
sculptor, Kurt Kroner, an artist introduced by great 
colleagues, and with not a little talent, but too much 
puffed up with ecstasies and exaggerations, which give 
his figures a pose of pathos. Faistauer, who may be seen 
at Hartberg’s, is a painter possessing equally strong natural 
gifts and in equal danger of overstepping his limits by 
aspiring to more than his power permits, which shows 
itself with least artificiality in his landscapes. 

The city of Berlin is very ambitious. She wants to 
found her own gallery and to buy the Béhm collection 
as a nucleus, which, as Justi rightly remarks, would be 
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simply throwing money away for a museum that could all 
the same never compete with the State galleries. It is 
to be hoped that this will not be done. The musical side, 
on the other hand, is very well managed, thanks to the 
engagement of Furtwangler as the general musical director 
to the city, and he now definitely takes over the Phil- 
harmonic. I met him at Bruno Walter’s performance of 
“ Othello ” at the Municipal Opera. It is a production that 
forms an oasis in the desert of present-day experiments, 
a still-life of music. I congratulated him on his appoint- 
ment, and he answered that at any rate it assured the 
Philharmonic orchestra for the future. And “ Othello ” ? 
He was of the opinion that it was a good performance, 
Bruno Walter was excellent, always at his best when there 
is some uneasiness on the stage. “It interests me very 
much, as I seldom get to the opera. I listen carefully to 
see how it should be done, and also how it should not be 
done.” Furtwangler is not likely to conduct operas here. 
We have the only two conductors who really draw large 
numbers. Richard Strauss has just been conducting for 
several weeks as visitor in various opera houses, but without 
being able to complain of a too stormy audience. There 
are differences of opinion about the novelties in the concert 
halls. When Furtwangler gave Schénberg’s variations 
there was an uproar. Klemperer ventured to produce 
Hauer’s “ Sinfoniette,” which shows the transformation of 
this once so theoretical duodene musician towards a more 
conscious materialism, with mystic percussion instrumen- 
tation, a stylized slow country waltz, a great march in brass 
and syncope, but the impression it left was divided. Yes, 
this Othello was a rest in the flight of time. Walter’s 


musicality, which penetrates to the smallest atom of the 
score—this pure sifting of the drama, wonderfully supported 


by Maria Miiller as Desde- 
mona—is a deepening of the 
work of art which is to be 
found almost exclusively in 
Walter’s programmes. His 
productions of operas, accor- 
ding to his taste and in his 
style, remain facts about 
which the critics and the 
public can at length agree. 
“Der singende Teufel,” 
Franz Schreker’s latest opera, 
was dedicated to the Berlin 
State Opera and was given 
there for the first time. At 
first the approbation of the 
audience was limited, but after 
the double fugal chorus finale 
of the third act it broke out 
lustily and caused the author 
and the performers to be 
called out countless times. 
At the end of the opera there 
were divergent calls emana- 
ting from every party and 
tainted with political and re- 
ligious considerations which, 
as usual, had nothing to do 
with the work itself, but must 
be accounted for by the 
tendencies of the day, which 
appear everywhere in a violent 
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Letter from Berlin 


interest taken by the audience in the subjects presented on 
the stage. At length the opposition was overpowered by 
universal approval. 

From the technical point of view Schreker has followed 
a different line in this opera to that of his previous works. 
The requirement of the day to suppress the symphony in 
the orchestra, and to treat the voice with more freedom 
and understanding, has touched him very closely. He 
lightens the orchestra to the greatest possible transparence, 
often supporting the voice only with broadly handled 
accords, and tries to form it in a purely declamatory 
manner. He refrains as much as possible from the 
exuberant intoxicating music that mixes up all the groups 
of instruments together. He characterizes more power- 
fully with a single instrument, tries to treat forte and 
piano relatively rather than absolutely, and is ready to 
renounce the enchantment of colourful sound which has 
so far been his domain. The orchestra is no longer 
sensitive and soft, but more clear-cut and neutral even to 
the limits of brutality. He himself is evidently suffering 
from a certain satiety of the romantic score, the ecstatic 
intoxication of which we can scarcely endure today 
after the modern orchestra has giadually transformed 
itself, through the greater stress laid on the isolated and 
material values of the instruments, from a colourful to 
a draughtsmanlike style. 

Now, it must not be thought that this spiritualization 
of sound came easily to Schreker. It was a determination 
of the intellect rather than a matter of feeling. He cannot 
simply reject the symphonic tendency, which has become 
natural to all German opera composers. He makes use 
of every opportunity, and there are many intermediate 
passages in the opera, from the grotesque to the tragic 
characters, in which he can let himself go. There are 
great choruses—not small ensembles, but gigantic feasts 
for the chorus, a tremendous song deriding the priesthood, 
a heathen solstice festival, church music with good use 
made of canonical scaffolding, and an elemental conflict 
between the Christians and the heathen in which his art 
of phrasing, his capacity of holding masses together, 
celebrates triumphs without sticking to principles. The 
motif, though branching out, is strictly carried through 
all the variations and climaxes and gives the symphonic 
composer his satisfaction. 

That is the new path with all its old recollections that 
Schreker has followed. But what does he do along this 
new path; what subject does he treat? Like so many 
musicians he writes his own text, and he gives his inven- 
tions and views firstly in the theme that he tackles. His 
favourite theme has always been a phenomenon of sound 
that he takes up in the action—a plaything, a lute, a quartet, 


the vision of a distant sound—and he cannot abandon this 
even now. He imagines an organ in which a demon sits, 
a singing devil. The organ terrifies the heathen, nor does 
it bring beatitude to its maker. Already the father of 
Amandus, who was unable to complete this work, had 
been burnt as a heretic. Amandus himself finishes it, but 
gets no joy out of it. When the heathen storms the church 
he has to play it as an instrument of war, the peaceful 
silver stops fail to act, and he rushes away in despair. A 
woman called Lilian is with him, flitting between the 
heathen and the Christian camp, like Kundry, and wants 
to tempt him to go with the heathens against the church 
as a revenge for his father’s death, having to suffer the 
most barbarous fate in order to cleanse him and herself. 
A Moorish pilgrim approaches, bringing with him a broken 
barrel-organ and his complete philosophy: the work of 
man is worthy of destruction, his God is to be found 
neither among the heathens nor among the Christians, but 
in himself. Lilian hears the warning, burns the organ, and 
dies the death of sacrifice universal in operas of redemption. 
The peaceful silver stops still glow in a mystical light and 
Amandus is saved, even though he has to go mad. 

Schreker’s libretto belongs to the past, while his 
instrumentation shows progress. This results in an 
irreparable contradiction. His subject produces the effect 
of stale romanticism to which we can attach no human 
interest ; his music, which has to hang on this material, is 
killed by his technical theories, and there remains but a 
glimpse of a weak conception, a form lacking in clear 
profiles, and an artificial drama. There were four hours 
of music without a thread of life. The painful leave-taking 
in the resigned tones of the final scene did us, perhaps, most 
good. A lyrical dream shimmers here which has always 
been the refuge of this composer, so weak in substance, 
and therefore his greatest claim to honour. 

The quality of the performance was, however, above 
all praise. He will never hear it so again. Kleiber brings 
the deepest understanding to his task and covers many 
poorer passages by the cleanness and intensity of his 
handling. Aravantinos has painted most successful 
decorations in a fantastic and yet monumental Gothic 
style, refining the church scenes almost to abstraction, but 
with fresh naturalism in the heathen settings. H6rth 
moves the masses in grandiose rhythm. Fritz Wolff, who 
is now one of the most cherished and richest tenors, sings 
Amandus ; Delia Reinhardt, whose voice is great in spite 
of her mobility, sings Lilian; Schorr, sharp and powerful, 
takes the part of the orthodox priest, and List that of a 
wild and rather insupportable robber knight. The 
casting of the subsidiary parts and the shading of the 
choruses were perfect. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AN INTRODUCTION INTO DUTCH ART, by R. H. 


WILENSKI. (Faber and Gwyer.) 25s. 


Mr. Wilenski’s book is valuable for many reasons. 
It demonstrates the connection of art and life; it points 
out the influences of foreign art conceptions on the Dutch 
national temperament in general and individual artists 
in particular; it dwells at some length and to good purpose 
on Rembrandt’s neglected forerunners—Elsheimer, Last- 
man, Pynas; it contains many interesting technical and 


theoretical suggestions, notably in respect of Frans Hals 
and Vermeer. Incidentally, Mr. Wilenski’s discovery that 
Vermeer’s pictures were sometimes painted with the aid 
of mirrors, and, in fact, represent mirror reflections rather 
than actual scenes, is interesting but of no particular 
relevance. Far more valuable is his sustained emphasis 
on the fact embodied in the Latin tag: Si duo faciunt 
idem non est idem. So he says rightly : “‘ To the untrained 
eye the resemblance of a bourgeois interior by Metsu or 
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Molenaer to a bourgeois interior by Vermeer is much 
closer than the resemblance of an interior by Vermeer to 
a landscape by Claude or to a modern cubist or post- 
cubist picture. But to the trained eye a picture of a 
woman at a harpsichord by Metsu and a picture of a woman 
at a harpsichord by Vermeer are different forms of art.” 
The reader who is able to grasp this truth has gone a long 
way towards the proper understanding of zsthetics, and 
has, in fact, reached the point at which the author himself 
has arrived and—we suggest—halted. But the road leads 
farther, and we are not sure that the author has realized 
this. For in the next sentence he says: “ Vermeer was 
primarily concerned with the architectural aspect of the 
content of his pictures.” Mr. Wilenski, like most 
theoreticians, attaches his own special meaning to certain 
words: “‘ architectural ”—architectural, in his sense, is 
concerned with the building up of the design rather 
than the subject. But if the very vital ““Head of a Young 
Girl ” which graces the “ jacket ” of his book is by Vermeer 
(and there is no reason to doubt it), then it is surely evident 
that even Vermeer’s concern was here not primarily 
architectural. And if we understand Mr. Wilenski 
rightly, he considers the “ architectural qualities” the 
real touchstones of art. At least, in his absorbingly 
interesting chapter on Rembrandt, in which Mr. Wilenski 
wrestles heroically with himself—like Abraham with his 
angel—he asks: “Is this romantic-psychological ” (i.e. 
Rembrandt’s) “attitude of mind profounder than the 
classical-architectural attitude ?” and comes to the con- 
clusion that it is not, but that somehow Rembrandt 
succeeded in spite of it. “ For a maker of pictures 
Rembrandt’s attitude was anything but advantageous,” 
he says. Quite so: only Rembrandt was not “a maker 
of pictures,” though hundreds of Dutch “ Masters ” 
might justly be so described; he was, contrary to outward 
appearances, not even a “dreamer of dreams,” but a 
thinker of profound thoughts to which his works gave 
utterance, clearly and precisely—so clearly and precisely, 
in fact, that if his whole auvre perished except a few odd 
drawings, nay, if it were only a scrap from the “ Hundred 
Guilder ” print, say the Pharisee on the left, or only the 
upraised arms and hands of the man on the right of Christ, 
the “ trained eye” would be able to infer Rembrandt’s 
greatness as an artist from such fragments of “ emotive 
fragments,” to use another of the author’s coined terms, 
not in spite but because of the form Rembrandt’s utterance 
takes. It is only with the lesser, not with the great, that 
the “architectural” qualities count more than the 
** psychological.” 

That is almost the only point in which we differ from 
the author—but it is basic. 

The book is well illustrated, including as it does a 
number of unfamiliar reproductions. It is warmly 
recommended to all who take more than a superficial 
interest in art. H. F. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, PAINTER POET OF 
HEAVEN IN EARTH, by R. L. MEGrRoz. (Faber and 
Gwyer.) I5s. net. 


The centenary of D. G. Rossetti’s birth, celebrated in 
May last, has had as its immediate consequence, firstly, 
the publication of a distinguished work on the artist by 
Mr. R. L. Mégroz, and secondly, the realization of how 
far removed from present-day conceptions of truth in art 
were the ambitions and ideals of the Pre-Raphaelite 
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Brotherhood. Of these two the more interesting and 
important result is certainly Mr. Mégroz’s book entitled 
“ D. G. Rossetti, Painter Poet of Heaven in Earth,” which 
conclusively accounts for the failure of the brotherhood 
and even more so the failure of Rossetti both as a painter 
and a poet. This being so is due mainly to the artist’s 
character, weak where it should have been strong, intolerant 
where it should have been otherwise, and unable ever to 
visualize life and the world save as a stage for his visionary 
figures steeped in archaic and imaginary splendour. 
Indeed, this phase of his work—his most important phase, 
judging by the impression it made on artists of the last 
century—may well be considered the most characteristic 
result of the Victorian age. For the whole of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement is typically Victorian, and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, as its most outstanding figure for this 
very reason, might well be termed the most representative 
artist of his day. 

Mr. Mégroz’s book is divided into two parts, the first 
being “ mainly biographical,” and the second “ mainly 
critical.” Part one amply explains part two, which is 
fully and ably illustrated by means of quotations from 
Rossetti’s poetry. That the author considers Rossetti 
more in the light of a poet than a painter is evident, and in 
the latter half of the book practically every page is filled 
with excellent criticism, in which all phases of the artist’s 
poetic output are studied, analysed, and dissected with 
that precision of language and clarity of expression which 
is the most outstanding character of Mr. Mégroz’s 
writings. He is, indeed, a highly gifted critic; that his 
subject is a complex one goes without saying. No one 
studying Rossetti’s work today would hesitate in declaring 
him abnormal, judged by modern standards. That he was 
for many years an addict to drugs and alcohol explains 
in part many of the peculiarities of Rossetti’s ideas ; but 
long before he came under the influence of veronal and the 
delights of his very terrestrial “earthly paradise” this 
tendency may be recognized. A married life remarkable 
for its unsatisfactory results, a weakness of character and 
disposition ever underlying the brilliance of his personality, 
and a highly nervous temperament, all went to make a 
man whose work, however striking during his lifetime, 
has not outlived—save as an interesting phase of the 
intellectual development of the last century—his day and 
generation. Mr. Mégroz is to be complimented on a 
fine piece of critical and biographical writing; his style is 
scholarly and full of dignity; it is, however, a disappoint- 
ment that he should have chosen as his theme the painter 
of the sickly sentimental Beata Béatrix or the poet of the 
highly erotic House of Life. 

HERMINE HALLAM HIPWELL 


A BOOK OF CLAVICHORD PIECES 


LAMBERT’S CLAVICHORD : Twelve Pieces for Clavichord, 
by HERBERT HOWELLS. (London and New York: Oxford 
University Press.) 15s. net. 

So far as I know, a book of clavichord pieces has never 
before been published in this country. This charming 
little volume, therefore, of which one hundred and fifty 
copies have been issued by the Oxford University Press, 
in addition to being unique of its kind, promises to become 
valuable. The clavichord never had a vogue in this 
country, though it was known here in the early sixteenth 
century ; and whilst the harpsichord is gradually reasserting 
its claim, successfully usurped by the piano for a century 
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and a-half to interpret the music written for it by eighteenth- 
century composers, the clavichord still remains something 
of a curiosity. But if it is too shy an instrument ever to be 
able to assert a place for itself on the concert platform, 
though Mr. Dolmetsch has used it effectively in quite 
large halls, it is an ideal keyboard instrument for the 
intimacy of one’s own chamber. It requires little space 
and can be carried on the back of a car—both important 
recommendations in this age of restricted accommodation 
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familiarity with this before these pieces grow easy to listen 
to. But if Mr. Howells accepts the old conventions of form 
and structure, his expression is essentially modern, and he 
is to be congratulated on the freedom and ease with which 
he develops a personal style without being untrue to his 
models. The frontispiece reproduced here shows the 
composer at Mr. Lambert’s clavichord, and is an excellent 
example of Mr. Lambert’s photographic art. 
H. E. WORTHAM 
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From Lambert’s Clavichord (Oxford University Press, London and New York) 


and unrestricted movement—whilst it has a range of tone 
quality as remarkable in extent as is the limitation of its 
quantity. Mr. Herbert Howells, I believe, first became 
acquainted with its beauties through his friend Mr. Herbert 
Lambert, who himself originally learnt its virtues from 
Mr. Dolmetsch. Mr. Lambert by making his own clavi- 
chord proved that, besides being a photographer of the 
highest talent, he is also an expert musical craftsman, 
and this volume of Mr. Howells’s comes as a pleasing 
tribute to his skill. 

The pieces are named in the traditional Tudor style. 
There is Lambert’s “Fireside,” with the quaint key signature 
of one sharp and one flat; Fellowes’s “Delight” ; Hughes’s 
“Ballet” ; Wortham’s ““Grounde”; Samuel’s “Air” ; De la 
Mare’s “ Pavane”’ ; and others which bear tribute to the 
composer’s friends and his own mastery of the early 
seventeenth-century idiom. It is necessary to have some 


RECENT BOOKS ON MUSIC 
FRANZ SCHUBERT : A SEQUENCE OF SONNETS AND 


A PROSE ANTHOLOGY, by Eva Mary Grew. (The 
“British Musician” Office, Birmingham.) §s. net. 
BEETHOVEN’S QUARTETS, by JOSEPH DE MArRLIAVE, 


translated by HILDA ANDREWS. 


(The Oxford University 
Press: Humphrey Milford.) 


18s. net. 

Mrs. Grew, the wife of Sydney Grew—who is not 
without honour amongst those who care for music. and 
particularly English music—has produced a gracious 
tribute to Schubert in this little volume which, besides 
containing fifteen sonnets of her own inspired by Schubert’s 
music, has many apt musical quotations from the master’s 
works. The reproductions of Schubert’s portraits are all 
excellent, and the prose quotations have passages from 
the poets that help to shed light on the hidden springs of 
emotion that music channels. Mrs. Grew’s own sonnets 
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are marked by a sound craftsmanship. Facility is her 
enemy, and it sometimes betrays her into the jogging line 
that ambles along secure in its command of adjectives ; but 
when she is at her best, as in the sonnet addressed both to 
Schubert and to Beethoven, or in the last of the sequence, 
her rhetoric is refined to a poetic utterance that bears wit- 
ness to the sincerity of the love she bears to her poet-hero. 
The Oxford University Press have chosen well in 
bringing out a translation of the late Joseph de Marliave’s 
remarkable critical analysis of Beethoven’s quartets. It 
is not too much to say that the young French officer has 
done for the Beethoven quartets what Grove did for the 
symphonies. Each of the quartets is taken in order, its 
structure examined, its themes quoted and its history 
given, and all with an enthusiasm that must infect even 
the most pernickety reader. So well has the author done 
his work—and a word is due to Hilda Andrews, the 
translator—that you can read the book through with your 
feet on the fender and enjoy every page. The more 
conscientious reader will, of course, have his miniature 
scores for reference and annotation. And if you feel 
so disposed you may take the volume to any concert where 
one of this immortal series is being played and use it to 
supplement the programme notes. H. E. WORTHAM 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: Review of the 
Principal Acquisitions during the year 1927. Published 
under authority of the Board of Education, 1928. 2s. 6d. 
By post, 3s. 

Apart from the fact that this Review of 1927 seems a 
little belated even in January 1929, it makes interesting 
reading. 

Undoubtedly the noble marble relief by Desiderio de 
Settignano (b. 1428, d. 1464) was the most important single 
accession of that year. Another interesting acquisition is a 
Byzantine relief in green porphyry of the Virgin, dating 
between 1078 to 1081. In comparison with the “ T’ang 
Head of Buddha,” given by the National Art Collections 
Fund, however, the Byzantine work suffers badly; just as 
the Siamese “ Buddha,” and the Tibetan “ Image of 
Tara ””—the former purchased, the latter included in Lord 
Curzon’s bequest, and both approximately contemporary 
with Desiderio—display a spiritual depth which not only 
he, but hardly his master Donatello, were capable of 
plumbing. In fact, all the Oriental sculpture acquired— 
the “‘ Image of Ramchandra ” and the Cambodian “Buddha 
Head” of the twelfth and ninth centuries respectively 
(see illustration)—are amazing in their significance; the 
latter psychologically, the former in the more purely 
esthetical sense. Another exquisite little piece of sculpture 
given by Mr. H. B. Harris through the National Art 
Collections Fund, and which had been on loan for some 
years, is the group of the “ Two Maries Standing Beside 
the Tomb,” part of a Passion scene from a large altar- 
piece (French, fourteenth century). Here the “ primitive 
smile ” and elegant action contrasts with the solemnity of 
the moment, to our eyes, in a strangely fascinating manner. 

Amongst the accessions to the Department of Engrav- 
ing, etc., may be mentioned the famous “ Don Quixote ” 
poster by the Beggarstaff Brothers, i.e. William Nicholson 
and James Pryde; an illustration to the “ Legend of 
St. George ” by William Morris; a collection of engravings 
by Czecho-Slovak artists given by their Government. The 
Department of Paintings is enriched by—amongst other 
interesting things—a Rowlandson “ Landscape,” a water- 
colour of the “ Interior of Crosby Hall,” by J. S. Cotman; a 
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watercolour portrait, “‘ Margherita,” by the late Ambrose 
McEvoy, and a watercolour, “The Renunciants,” by 
F. Cayley Robinson; the Department of Metalwork by a 
fine enamelled silver-gilt chalice (Sulmone) of the late 
fifteenth century; a silver pilgrim-bottle by Pierre Plater 
(London) between 1702 and 1714; a set of decorated wheel- 
lock pistols, etc.; the Department of Textiles, amongst 
other things, two interesting types of Caucasian carpet (late 
seventeenth century and early nineteenth century); a 
table cover; a Dutch seventeenth-century tapestry in wool 
and silk; the Department of Woodwork, a most elaborate 
cabinet decorated in black and gold lacquer with carved 
and gilt stand and cresting (English, about 1690), and a 
satinwood commode with painted decoration (English, late 
eighteenth century). The most important accessions to 
the Indian have already been referred to and illustrated. 
Not the least interesting parts of this Review are the 
statistical appendices, from which it appears that the 
number of visitors during the year 1925 reached the extra- 
ordinary total of 1,190,707, as against 1,020,006 in 1927. 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM STUDIES. Vol. I, Part I. 
Published semi-annually by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Price $7.00 per vol., $4.00 per part. 

The authorities of the New York Metropolitan Museum 
are to be congratulated on their new official publication, 
*“* Metropolitan Museum Studies,” which is to supplement 
their more popular “ Bulletin ” and to appear half-yearly. 
Judging by the first number, it will be both scholarly and 
readable, well produced and well illustrated, and of 
considerable interest even to wider circles than those for 
which it is primarily intended. Part I deals with Seven- 
teenth-century “‘ Pintadoes,” American Polearms, a Com- 
mode and Secretary by Riesener, a Gothic Pile Fabric, 
notes on Mosaic Enamels, a Corbel from the Strozzi 
Palace, dated specimens of Mohammedan Art, and two 
especially interesting articles, “ Photography and the 
Modern Point of View: A Speculation in the History of 
Taste,” and “ Were the Nude Parts in Greek Marble 
Sculpture Painted ?”” Miss Gertrud2 Richter proves that 
the answer to this question is a decided affirmative, and 
Mr. William Ivins’s “ speculation ” comes to the conclusion 
that “ photography and photographic processes, which 
have been regarded as merely miechanical things, in 
addition to giving us a new and a sharper vision with all 
that that means, have, by taking over the business of the 
inventory and the ledger, released the older pictorial 
techniques to the untrammelled telling of fairy stories.” 
This is true up to a point, but we think Mr. Ivins is inclined 
to believe that photography is more reliable than it really 
is. We have known “ fairy tales ” told by photography, 
which the “ older pictorial techniques ”’ could hardly rival. 
Nevertheless, the tribute Mr. Ivins pays it, and its earliest 
inventor Nicéphore Niepce, is just and well deserved. 

In conclusion, it should te mentioned that, according 
to the president’s statement, the circulation of these impor- 
tant “‘ Studies ” will be limited to subscribers, so that only 
those who want it will receive it. 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE: AN OUTLINE, by MartTINn 
S. BricGcs, F.R.I.B.A. (Windsor and Newton.) 2s. 6d. 
Quite a useful little “ outline ” until it comes to the last 

chapter, “ The Nineteenth Century and After,” which 

consists of barely more than a page. 

“ Meanwhile,” says the author in his concluding 
sentence, “a combination of post-war economy and of 
revolt against mere prettiness in decoration is producing 
an interesting fresh type of commercial building, stark 
and uncompromising, that may be the forerunner of a new 
style in our architecture.” 

That will not much help the young student who wants to 
learn something about the “fresh type.” Like most other 
new “‘ outlines of architecture,” this book leaves off where 
the most useful and interesting part should commence. 


FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 
By KINETON PARKES 


DEN NORDISKA TIMMERBYGGNADSKONSTEN AV 
GERDA BOETHIUS. Large 8vo, pp. vi-+ 355. Illus. 
375. (Stockholm: Fritzes Hovbokhandel, 1 Distribution.) 
Kronor 25. 

The Scandinavian is very proud of his national history 
to its simplest manifestations. The great Northern 
Museum at Stockholm is largely a folk museum, and in it 
are the real rooms, furniture, and dresses of bygone periods. 


At the Island of Skansen, at Stockholm, the old folk houses 
are still dwelt in, and you may eat therein the delicious 
fritters of ancient culinary tradition. These houses are 
of wood; there is a whole farmstead there of wood, with 
the cattle feeding and being milked there as was done 
three or four hundred years ago in the same building, 
now brought from the country to the capital. The lowly 
arts please the Swede, who regards them admiringly with 
his grave, wide-set eyes. It was in a very grave spirit 
that the author of this handsome volume undertook her 
work of surveying the timber country houses and their 
associated crafts from the time of the Vikings until the 
end of the eighteenth century. The more ambitious 
buildings, whether timber or stone, the churches and the 
large houses are not included. The restricted subject has 
been adhered to, although its relation to other subjects in its 
category, evidenced by the bibliography of 160 items, ten of 
which are in English, has by no means been overlooked. 





CARVED WOOD FONT: ORSA CHURCH 
From The Art of Northern Timber Buildings 
(Stockholm : Fritzes Hovbokhandel, 1 Distribution) 
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Thus restricted, the art of building timber houses 
resolves itself into the construction of what we understand 
as log huts, but with an art that transcends any log hut 
as we understand it, which is merely the placing of one 
log on another and binding them together by means of 
nails. It is the art which makes all the difference; it is 
the art which is practised in most countries where there 
is a great quantity of timber easily available, as in Switzer- 
land today. It is the art factor in Swedish timber 
construction that has attracted the attention and the care 
it is now receiving in the museums. 

There is another open-air museum in Sweden; that 
which Anders Zorn constructed for himself and future 
generations at Gopsmor is a living entity, for there the 
painter-etcher-sculptor lived and worked. He collected, 
in Mora and other places, typical wood buildings and set 
them up in traditional styles: the Eldhus, with central 
hearth, which dates in type from the eleventh century; 
the Loft, with heating from below, of the sixteenth century ; 
and the Harbue or store-shed; Stall or stable, Lada or 
barn—all with quaint doors led up to by steps, all with 
whole timber roofs and quaint gables, door structures and 
gable ends often decorated, surrounding an open space. 

Gerda Boéthius maintains that the roof rather than the 
wall is the basic factor in these structures. There are 
two kinds of roof—the rafter and the ridge, the former 
supported by the walls, the latter by pillars. In houses 
that are half-timbered the main structural support is a 
central pillar in the gable-end, and in the palisade or vertical 
log structures this was also the case. The more fecund 
type, however, is the superimposed log, and it is the 
binding of the logs at their extremities that gives to Swedish 
wood building its most fascinating aspect. Mere weight 
is depended on for stability, most ingenious slotting at the 
extremities of the logs securing a locked effect for binding. 

The illustrations in this book afford astounding details 
by the hundred from mere cuts of the chisel, adze, or plane, 
every mortise and slot, to the carved decorations of the 
wood and the iron of the quaint doors one has seen in 
Visby, in Gothland, and elsewhere. The pediments of 
the gables are not decorated as in English and German 
homes, which is due to the fact that the Swedish houses 
are placed gable to gable, and the gable-end doors are 
plain, while some of the side doors facing the courtyard 
receive ornament. Roofs and walls are invariably of 
parallel formations of dressed logs; it is only in smaller 
structural details that decoration is applied, and to the 
contents—tables, chairs, wall-bedsides, sometimes bed- 
ends, and in the churches to pews and fonts, the designs 
being based on the typical Scandinavian patterns such as 
is seen in the wooden font of the Orsa Kyrka. A useful 
summary of this valuable work of research, so fully and so 
admirably illustrated, is furnished in English; and an 
index of the widely distributed localities from which the 
illustrations have been derived—in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland, England, Ireland, and Germany— 
rounds up a very practical and exhaustive work. 


OM GRAFISK KUNST: De Grafiske Kunstarters Teknik 
ned OLAF WILLUMS om Norsk Grafisk Kunst ned ELI 
INGEBRETSEN. Crown 8vo, pp. 107 + plates xl. Illus. 
(Oslo : Gyldendal Norsk Forlag.) 

This is an interesting book on drawing and engraving ; 

a valuable addition to the history of the subject, for it 

provides an alphabetical Who’s Who in Norwegian graphic 

art, inclusive of a hundred names, mostly artist-engravers. 
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The earliest Norwegian engraver is Christen Stephenssen 
Bang, and the earliest engraving—the title page to “ Postilla 
Catechetica””—by him published in 1643, Bang dying at 
ninety-four in 1678. This publication appeared 220 years 
after the St. Christopher woodcut which is illustrated, as are 
a woodcut of Albert Diirer and metal engravings by 
Diirer and Martin Schongauer. These are given for the 
purpose of illustrating the general history of engraving ; 
and in furtherance of this object illustrations after Nanteuil, 
John Smith, Bartolozzi, Rembrandt, Callot, Goya, Daumier, 
and Gavarni are provided for the different aspects of the 
subject—general drawing and wood engraving, in connection 
with which Bewick is mentioned but not illustrated; 
copper and steel engraving, etching, aquatint, mezzotint, 
and lithography. Half of the plates in the book, however, 
are of Norwegian work in all these media and in the various 
aspects of portraiture, figure, landscape, and architecture. 
There is much good work shown by contemporary or 
recently dead artists; a feeling for Nature, and a wide 
knowledge of the technique which is so well described. 


J. R. MANTYNEN ELAIMIA, KIRJOITTANUT TOIVO 
T. KAILA, with a Summary in English. Large 8vo, 
pp. 153. Illus. 125. Cloth. (Porvoo, Finland: Werner 
Séderstrém Osakeyhtio.) Mk. 100. 

Many are the ways that lead to art: taxidermy is one. 

Although unusual, it has been trodden by more than one 





PAIR OF BEARS ON THEIR WEDDING TRIP (Granite) 
By }. R. Mdntynen 


From 7. R. Mdntynen’s Animals (Porvoo : Werner Séderstrém) 


fine painter and sculptor. The United States, always 
interesting and not seldom surprising, has, among her 
sculptors alone, supplied three examples—Edward Kemeys 
who died in 1907, Carl Ethan Akeley who died in 1926, 
and her foremost living sculptor, George Grey Barnard. 
Now Finland comes ‘nto the open with a sculptor who is 
devoted to animal life and models it with convincing 
naturalism. The Baltic States have produced several 
fine animal sculptors who are working today : Carl Milles 
of Sweden, monumentally; Holger Wederkinch of Den- 
mark, decoratively, are of their number. To them now is 
added J. R. Mantynen of Finland, who works naturalis- 
tically, and who bases his art on the experiences he has 
had as a scientific taxidermist. The intensive study and 
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minute observation of the true naturalist are no bad 
preparation for the animal artist, but in the case of 
Mantynen the naturalist and the artist were combined 
from the beginning. The nature of Finland invites con- 
templation, and as the son of a Finnish farmer in the land 
of a thousand lakes John Richard Mantynen had ample 
opportunities. As apprentice to a watchmaker in Helsing- 
fors, he attended the Academy of Arts and learned to draw, 
carve, and model. He went to the old Hansa town Liibeck 
to study the carving there; he sailed from Archangel to 
Spain; he visited England and the United States, and on 
his return to Finland he was made taxidermist in the 
University. 

This was in 1910, when he was twenty-four and full of 
the desire of becoming an artist. He was fortunate in 
securing the friendship and tuition of the accomplished 
Helsingfors sculptor, Alpo Sailo, and his art career assumed a 
practical aspect. One of the principles he derived from his 
master was that the first aim of the artist is to acquire a 
technique and thenastyle. There is something further, and 
itis knowledge. Mantynen had this to the full, for his sculp- 
tures are all of animals. He is now one of the small but re- 
markably clever band of Finnish sculptors who are importing 
into northern European art soundness of principle as to 
form, with no eccentricities nor extravagances ; naturalistic, 
but largely traditional; decorative, but only in a subdued 
key. In some cases their naturalism approaches realism, 
and this is the case with Mantynen. There are three out- 
standing beasts in Finland—the elk, the bear, and the lynx. 
Mantynen is intimate with all three and carves them and 
models them not only to the life, but to the spirit, as 
well as others only less characteristic. The result is fine 
sculpture in marble, diorite, granite, and mahogany, and in 
artificial stone and bronze. There are many illustrations 
of these, as well as of the artist’s stuffed animals and birds 
in their habits as they lived, in this handsome book. The 
publishers have paid to England the compliment of a 
summary of the text in the excellent English that the Finns 
are taught in all their schools and colleges. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH DER ZEICHNER (Vincent van Gogh 
as a Draughtsman), von Jutius Mrier GRaEFE. With 52 
plates. (Berlin : Otto Wacker Verlag.) 

Van Gogh’s art is with some already wieux jeu, a thing 
of the past, with many on the contrary still “ futuristic.” 
I have heard even simple, impressionistically painted pictures 
described as “ too futuristic”: the public have no very 
clear ideas in such matters ; and Van Gogh’s chair, whether 
called post-impressionistic, futuristic, cubistic or what 
not, still rouses unaccountably the anger even of artists 
who should know better. It is these latter who should 
study this volume of beautifully reproduced drawings. 
If they do not learn to understand, to appreciate and ulti- 
mately to suffer with Van Gogh, they do not deserve to 
call themselves artists. It begins with one of the many 
copies of Millet’s—his idol’s—‘‘ Semeur,” done when the 
Dutchman was not yet thinking of art as a profession. 
Then follows an example of his work done at Etten, where 
he was living, for a time, at home with his parents; it is 
a thinly-drawn but already designed windy and rainy 
canal scene; next comes a “ Sowing Woman and Child,” 
reminiscent perhaps of De Groux rather than Millet, and 
done whilst the artist was suffering through his heroic 
but none the less foolish attachment to a woman who did 
not deserve his sacrifice. Next follow a series of 


Milletesque subjects done again in his parental house at 
Nuenen. He begins to show his powers, and in some of 
the landscapes we get a first sign of the use he is presently 
to make of the pen line. Then follow various drawings 
done in Paris; one here called “‘ Gartenlokal,” a view of a 
garden restaurant, has a sad, haunting beauty. The 
“‘ Boulevard de Clichy ” suggests his acquaintance with 
Pissarro, and the “ Entrance (Eintritt), the 14 Juillet ” 
is a prelude to the wonderful development which takes 
place at Arles. The very first of these, the “‘ Montmajour,”’ 
is a drawing of rare beauty, designed with the utmost 
skill in truly exquisite taste. And now they come thick 
and fast—‘‘ The Blue Cart,” “La Crau,” ‘‘ Rocks with 
Trees,” “ The Drawbridge,” one or two slight drawings, 
a diagram, a rather poor “ Peasant with a Straw Hat ”— 
these are signs that he is suffering, that he has not cool 
judgment enough. The “Café at Arles,” a beautiful 
design, has some indications of torture in the pen work; 
then the controlled drawing of his “ Bedroom,” the 
subject of the famous painting—he is quieter; then follow 
several with passionate, deliberate lines—quite sane; then 
one with a curved sea horizon—the artist is suffering; next 
a wonderful drawing of the sea, Japonesque—Van Gogh 
was in love with Japanese prints; then follow a series 
from Arles, from St. Remy; and then from the hospital 
we get the first glimpse of his undoubted madness, the 
flaming ‘‘ Cypresses,” until, in the “ Farmyard” at 
Auvers and the “‘ Dr. Gachet,” the disease has gained 
control of his hand; but even here we feel the determined 
effort to fight his doom. 

This collection of drawings is a commentary on his life 
that no Van Gogh lover can afford to miss, and it contains 
drawings of such unquestionable beauty and originality 
that it must leave his detractors ashamed of their 
misjudgment. 

Mr. Meier Graefe’s text is written with his usual vivid 
insight and decisiveness, and Messrs. Wacker are to be 
congratulated on the success of this their first publication. 


DAS STRASSBURGER MUENSTER UND SEINE 
BILDWERKE. Herausgegeben durch RICHARD HAMANN, 
beschrieben von HANS WEIGERT. Large 8vo, pp. vi + 
118 + plates 90. Illus. 67. Linen. (Berlin: Deutscher 
Kunstverlag.) Mk. 28. 

A ground plan of the imposing Strassburg Minster 
serves to show not only its symmetry, but the consistency 
with which successive builders have regarded and respected 
it. It developed through six periods dating from 1176 
to 1331, but in the crypt there are indications of work done 
a hundred and fifty years previous to the earlier date. 
Since then other features have been added, some of them 
in accordance with the design of Erwin von Steinbach, 
others including the spire of 1435 on the lofty north tower, 
the only one to be erected. This, it is claimed, gives dis- 
tinction to the church, but its fellow would have more 
accurately accorded with the remarkable symmetry of the 
structure. It is to be deplored that comparatively recent 
restorations have destroyed the cumulative effect of the 
sequence of the sculpture, but there is still an ample 
historical record in stone of the successive stages from 
German thirteenth-century Gothic, and much of the 
foliage carving is intact in the architecture which records 
the transition from Romanesque to pure Gothic in the 
apse and nave. To the student of glass, Strassburg offers 
one of the finest feasts in the world. The sombre dimness 
of the interior of the Minster does full justice to the 
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ROSE WINDOW OF WEST FACADE OF STRASSBURG MINSTER 


From Das Strassburger Muenster 


illumination of its richness from without. The splendid 
rose window over the central entrance of the west facade, 
with its elaborate tracery, has never been so well illustrated 
as in this book. Nor is the passion for verticality of the 
builders better seen than in the intrusion of the pinnacles 
of the doorway into its exquisite circle. The alien interest 
of the astronomical clock serves as a serious disturbance 
to the pure enjoyment of the interior, but the subversive 
effect of the pulpit and the pillar of the law is sufficient 
distraction; but if more is needed, it is provided in the 
realism of much of the sculpture, particularly that of the 
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Berlin : Deutscher Kunstverlag) 


central portal. Pure ideal plastic beauty is to be found 
in such pieces as the blindfolded Woman of the Synagogue, 
the face and hands of which are delicately carved, and there 
is a very fine hand on the figure of Virtue of the left west 
door. In addition to the plates and illustrations from 
photographs there are a few reproductions of old drawings, 
including some views, a woodcut of 1493, and an 
engraving of Wenceslas Hollar of 1630. The books on 
the subject are enumerated, and the hundred and twenty 
pages of text provide a satisfying account of the great 
architectural monument. 














PORTRAIT OF A MAN By Rembrandt 


From the collection of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire 
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MAJORCAN HOUSES AND GARDENS, by ARTHUR BYNE 
and MILDRED STAPLEY. Large folio, pp. vii + plates 164. 
(New York : William Helburn.) $25. ; 

The Balearic Isles are delectable isles. Like Sicily, 
they are Mediterranean, with all that charm which a tideless 
sea and a constant sun impart. They are part of Catalonia, 
an ancient kingdom in itself, but now a part of Spain, and 
from the modern point of view the most important, for 
the commerce of Barcelona, the capital of Catalonia, is the 
mainstay of industrial Spain. Majorca is the largest of 
the four Balearic Isles and the most delectable. It has a 
character. It is old and yet it is new. It has a wealth of 
old associations, customs, buildings, and art, and adds to 
these a prosperous commerce; it is aristocratic and it is 
industrial, and these two conditions have combined to 
conserve its character. The old, well-to-do families 
have become prosperous and have therefore been able 
to maintain their positions, lands, and houses, which are 
today very much what they were since the period of Gothic 
in Catalonia, a very important variant on all other Gothic. 
Italian superseded, but to a modified extent, due to the 
maritime relations of Palma, the Majorcan capital, with 
Genoa ; but the Balearics absorbed but little and the ancient 
character has been fully maintained. It differs from Spain, 
too, and retains its island flavour, even to its arts and 
crafts. Palma, a town of 70,000 inhabitants, contains a 
number of palaces of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, some of which have already been dealt with in the 
authors’ works on Spanish Interiors, Spanish Gardens 
and Patios, and Provincial Houses in Spain, for architec- 
tural Spain of the Renaissance they have appropriated 
as their own. There remained, however, the even more 
important if less well-known large houses of the other 
Majorcan towns and the villas and manor farms of the 
country localities. Majorca is partly a limestone district, 
and the houses are therefore of local stone and, as is the 
case in the Cotswolds and in Derbyshire, the houses are 
characteristic and amenable to the arts of design, for lime- 
stone is not hard to work, and yet it is durable. But, as 
in most sunny countries—and especially as lime is burnt 
on the islands—stucco, applied on sandstone, for which 
Italy was partly responsible, also plays its part, for stucco 
is easily colourable and sunshine demands colour, which 
stark limestone does not yield. It yields all the beautiful 
stone facings, however; the balconies and balustrades ; 
the steps and stairs; the loggias, the towers, and the pillars 
and vaults of the interiors. There are other quarried 
stones of Majorca, and these come into notice especially in 
the urban houses, but wood is less in evidence than on the 
mainland. The woodwork of Majorca is plain for the 
most part. The island has its crafts, of metal, ceramic and 
textile. Beautiful as the houses are, their beauty is set 
off by the gardens. The garden art seems to be indigenous 
in the Balearics, in face of the fact that the water supply is 
distinctly limited, which accounts for the numerous reser- 
voirs constructed to collect the products of the rainy season 
for personal and irrigational uses in the hot summers. 
In addition there are the fountains, invariable in the patios 
and gardens. These give their note to the scene. In 
this noble folio the authors have accomplished a more 
complete account of their subject than of the allied works 
on the houses and gardens of the mainland of Spain. 
The subject is more restricted and it is no less picturesque 
and architecturally important. Indeed, there is a cachet 
about the Majorcan houses which gives them a place of 
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their own quite apart from their analogues of the 
Peninsula. 


SPANISH INTERIORS AND FURNITURE, by ArTHuR 
ByYNE and MILDRED STAPLEY. Two vols. Folio. Vol. I, 
pp. xvi + 143. Vol. II, pp. vii + plates157. Cloth. (New 
York : William Helburn.) $40. 

Highly priced, but to be highly prized, these two 
handsome volumes represent the patient work of years of 
direct research and form a treasury of interesting art and 
craft. The intimacies of the Spanish house have never 
been revealed to so considerable an extent, and they are 
well worth the revelation. They swing from the utmost 
simplicity to the greatest richness, but the simplicity 
prevails. The patio is at once the courtyard and the com- 
mon room of the household, and from it staircases ascend 
to the mysteries and aloofness of upper rooms and the 
semi-privacy of inner balconies. The dining-rooms are 
supplied with cupboards, shelves, larders, and wash-basins. 
The crockery, pewter, and silver is exposed, and so has to 
be good; and so it is, and artistic. The walls are tiled, 
the woodwork is carved, the furniture is heavy, for it is 
moved about but little and there is little of it. Sometimes 
the floors are covered by mats, occasionally with figured 
leather. The net result is solid elegance, with dignity and 
repose. There is great consistency, not only in the archi- 
tecture but in the allied decorative arts whether seen in 
palace or in the country house. In the palaces naturally 
there is more divergence of type as the wealth of the 
occupants enabled them to import ideas and pieces from 
afar. In the smaller places there are, roughly, but two 
types, essentially indigenous if it is allowed that the Moors 
were an integral factor of the civilization of the Peninsula— 
the Mudéjar combination of Moorish and Christian; 
the Plateresque, the sophisticated product of the eighteenth 
century. The period of the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century is that chiefly exploited, and the consistency of 
what has been revealed is due to the strength of the country 
tradition of craftwork. Spanish building and furniture- 
making in its style is due to the persistence of the Mudéjar 
workpeople in the villages and small towns. The plan 
of the Spanish house is due to the initial patio, which causes 
the rooms to be laterally extended and therefore narrow 
and angular. Window and door openings are square- 
headed and ceilings are flat, but sometimes beamed. The 
street in which the house stands is treated with little 
consideration, facades are unimportant and broken by small 
windows ; everything is composed for inner privacy and 
convenience, and around the patio the windows are larger, 
and there are the doors. The doors of wood as well as the 
window-shutters are plainly panelled for the most part; 
the smaller the panelling, the less they warp. Grilles are 
provided which can be obliterated by door-shutters. 
The plain angularity of the rooms is redeemed by the 
richness of the furniture and fitments, and in various degrees 
an advanced state of luxury is achieved. All these things 
and the various crafts which minister to this luxury are 
dealt with clearly and at no great length in the admirable 
introduction. The notes to each of the plates are a running 
history and a guide to localities in one. Of the 400 re- 
markable plates, nothing but words of praise can be spoken ; 
they are wonderfully good, and their mere number is a 
guarantee of their almost infinite variety. To mention 
one set only, the house of El Greco at Toledo, which has 
the advantage that it may be seen by all, is for an example 
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of the finer of the smaller town houses the most generously 
served. It is perhaps not altogether typical, but it is an 
epitome. The house of the authors in Madrid is full of 
typical pieces, and some of the illustrations are of par- 
ticularly fine objects in the museums. It was inevitable 
that so fine a work as this should run into a second 
edition. It was first published in 1921 and ran out of 
ptint in 1925. 


YEAR BOOK OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF 
NEW YORK AND CATALOGUE OF THE FORTY- 
THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 1928. Folio, pp. 338, 
illus. Boards. (New York: Offices of the League.) $4. 


This does not represent the whole case of the arts in the 
United States, but it is an index to the case and a full one. 
The case is that the mother architecture is a far more 
robust person than her children—sculpture, painting, and 
the crafts. American architecture is a thing alone in the 
world. The architecture of the Baltic is another, but 
wholly distinct. The two are unlike themselves and every 
other self, and their distinction is that they have a new idea. 
American sculpture and painting have no new idea and 
do not support the architecture. Fortunately, the archi- 
tecture of the new age in the United States can stand alone. 
It does not require the support of sculpture and painting. 
The Pillar of Fire by Night of the Liberty Memorial 
of Kansas City is a purely architectural entity, sufficing 
unto itself; the Lefcourt State Building, the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Building, the Warwick Hotel, the Industrial 
Trust Building at Providence stand alone. It is when 
there is a derivate design—mainly Gothic and Renaissance 
—the need for sculpture is apparent, as in the Detroit 
Institute of Arts and the winning drawing for the Beaux- 
Arts Institute of Design, New York (the latter more 
modern in character). Where sculpture is in use it does 
not assert itself, and the Buckingham Memorial Fountain 
at Chicago is flat, its lateral extension broken by a water- 
jet display of vertical points which, so far as design is 
concerned, are pointless and a fine opportunity thrown 
away. Among the decorative craft work there is a mosaic 
floor for the Avalon Theatre, Chicago, designed by Leon V. 
Solon, which is the most satisfying craft work illustrated ; 
but the imitation Byzantine mosaic panel of Three Women 
Carrying Baskets, however good in execution, is unsatis- 
factory in design. The painted elevation panels of the 
Central Park Hotel, New York, by Helmholz Junker, are 
slight, but they strike a tinkling note of their own, and 
George Harding’s aeroplane paintings are treated soberly. 
The Nebraska State capital, which calls for fine work to 
match its great design by Grosvenor Goodhue, has induced 
some original designs based on Indian subjects from Hildreth 
Meiére. The best American sculpture and painting, 
perhaps, does not come within the scope of this handsome 
year-book, and if this is so it is a pity, for these arts need 
both the strength and incentive of their mgther to keep 
them healthy. 


AMERICAN ARTS, by RILLA EvELYN JACKMAN. Crown 8vo, 


pp. xxxiii + §62 + illus. 465. Cloth. (Chicago: Rand 
McNally.) $3.60. 


The desire of expressing admiration of the beautiful 
combined with a desire of doing vital service for humanity 
has sustained the author of this compendious book in the 
heavy task of producing it. The crafts as well as the arts 
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are dealt with from the beginning until the advent of the 
latest recruit to the great army of American art-workers. 
In any event this could only be done cursorily and might 
easily have been done perfunctorily. But enthusiasm is 
maintained from beginning to end, even though many 
pages are but slight descriptions allied with informatory 
facts. The index of thirty-two pages is a directory of 
American artists, dead and living, and makers of art- 
furniture and other art-products—mostly of individual 
artists, however. The work of compilation is less difficult 
in the United States than elsewhere, for there the knowledge 
of art is effectively organized by various bodies such as 
the American Federation of Arts. Various publications 
relating to the subject are available, some of which fail to 
appear in the bibliography, and these of the first importance 
and of quite recent date. Ina book so necessarily restricted 
in space this is a matter of prime importance as a guide 
to further study on the part of the reader. Most of the 
artists of first importance are dealt with to the extent of 
two or three pages, many more of course get only paragraphs. 
In all cases dates of birth and death, and mention of chief 
works with locations, are assured—a most valuable and, 
indeed, indispensable book on its subject. 


THE BROTHERS OF GIOVANNI DELLA ROBBIA, by 
ALLAN MARQUAND. (Princeton University Press; London : 
Humphrey Milford; Oxford University Press.) 52s. 6d. 


The full title of this book explains its purpose : “ The 
Brothers of Giovanni della Robbia Fra Mattia, Luca, 
Girolamo and Fra Ambrogio, by Allan Marquand, with 
an appendix, additions, and corrections for all the Della 
Robbia catalogues ; edited and extended by Frank Jewell 
Mather, Jr., and Charles Rufus Morey, from the manu- 
script of the late Professor Marquand.” “The book 
represents the first comprehensive attempt to disentangle 
the works and personalities of the best Della Robbia 
sculptors from the mass of pieces hitherto vaguely ascribed 
to the school,” we are told in the preface, which continues : 
“Thus, on the scholarly side, the late Professor Mar- 
quand’s final volume may be regarded as his most personal 
and original contribution to the entire subject.” It is, 
indeed, a scholarly production, a catalogue raisonné with 
full documentalion of facts and exhaustive bibliographical 
references. An indispensable book of reference for all who 
are especially interested, its usefulness is further increased 
by a considerable number of excellent reproductions. 


ORIENT ET OCCIDENT, par JEAN EBERSOLT. 4to, pp. 120, 
illus. + plates 26. Sewn. (Paris et Bruxelles : Les Editions 
G. van Oest.) Francs 100. 


The penetration of France by Byzantine and Eastern 
influences from the fourth century to the time of the 
Crusades, superimposed on the Latin culture derived from 
Rome and through Rome from Greece, is the subject of 
this valuable volume. With a wealth of literary reference 
in footnotes Jean Ebersolt has written at once a learned 
work and one for the general public. It is a history of art 
and of facts: the older idea of historic narration supple- 
mented in value by the newer idea of illustration by means 
of such examples of the arts as still remain. It is seen that 
the cult of the martyrs, of which there is evidence in plenty 
in the literary sources, was coincident with the dispersion 
from the East, both as actual objects and as influences. 
This dispersion, known from the earliest times along the 
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trade routes both of land and sea, was greatly developed 
by the pilgrimages which eventually led to the Crusades. 
The book resolves itself into the narration of the influence 
of the Crescent and the Cross in France, commencing 
with a description of the state at the beginning of the 
Middle Ages; the prestige of Byzantium in the sixth 
century; the appearance of the Crescent in the seventh; 
the modifications in Islamism and Christianity of the 
eighth and ninth, and the route to the Sepulchre of the 
tenth and eleventh. The illustrations are in heliotype 
and comprise reproductions of fine silver work, illuminated 
manuscripts, Persian and other textiles, from the Biblio- 
théque Nationale and the treasure of Sens Cathedral; 
several from the Ménologe de Basile II in the Vatican, and 
the frescoes of Berzé la Ville and Puy. The book is a very 
useful addition to the history of the arts of the Middle Ages. 


MECKLENBURG, von WERNER BURMEISTER, pp. 64 + illus. 
134. Marks 9. ERFURT, von HERBERT KUNZE, pp. 30 + 
illus. 78. Marks 4. POTSDAM, von BuRKHARD MEIER, 
pp. 34+ illus. 86. Marks 4. _KARNTEN, von Max 
PIRKER, pp. 45 + illus. 80. Marks 3. BRESLAU, von 
WERNER GUTTEL, pp. 116, illus. Marks 4. HILDES- 
HEIM, von Otto BEeyYSsE, pp. 36 + illus. 74. Marks 4. 
BRAUNSWEIG, von PauL JONAS MEIER, pp. 120, illus. 
Marks 4. MAINZ, von W. F. VoOLBACH, pp. 36 + illus. 78. 
Marks 4. (Berlin: Deutscher Kunstverlag.) 


In these eight further numbers of Deutsche Lande— 
Deutsche Kunst the general editor, Burkhard Meier, has 
enlisted, as usual, the aid of specialists for each town and 
so obtained the authentic touch which gives its value to 
all the issues. The whole of Germany is by no means 
covered, but some less-known places are being brought 
into greater publicity. Mecklenburg is, of course, well 
known, but a renewed acquaintance with its beauties can 
only increase one’s admiration of them. This is a double 
number of the series, and the 134 plates illustrate some 
superb objects in Schwerin—the Schloss, and where there 
is a schloss there are often paintings and sculpture; in 
Rostock the extraordinary Jacob houses ; the vistas of New 
Brandenburg, the joy of any artist surely; and not less so 
the beautiful water views of Wismar, Rostock, and 
Ratzeburg. The paintings, sculptures, and architectural 
details are more than usually interesting in this issue. At 
Erfurt also are fine works of art and attractive water scenes. 
In Karnten the natural features excel the archzological 
and architectural interest, and the illustrations are largely 
of the beautiful and impressive scenery of the Carnic Alps. 
Carinthia, however, is by no means devoid of the interest 
created by artists’ hands. In Potsdam there is sophisti- 
cation in place of nature. The eighty-six illustrations 
reproduce the magnificence of the imperial palaces and the 
furniture and works of art included therein. At Breslau, 
too, there is a good deal of sophistication, with great 
elaboration of baroque, with some works of art of earlier 
centuries. In Hildesheim we are again in the Middle Ages, 
with their soothing calm. Half-timbered houses with 
high-pitched roofs are in many streets, and the market- 
place is an architectural museum in itself. Brunswick is a 
city of magnificent streets; Siidstrasse and Weberstrasse, 
of contrasts, and the Altstadtmarkt with the Rathaus, 


St. Martin’s Church, and the fountain is inimitable. The 
painting and carvings of Brunswick are matched in interest 
by those of Mainz where, too, cathedral, churches, and 
quaint streets provide study for a lifetime. But Mainz is 
only one little bit of Deutsche Lande, and all the numbers 
of this series are far from exhausting Germany’s treasures of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. 


RUBENS EN ZIJNE EEUW: I. RusBens’ ANTWERPEN, door 
FLoris Prims; II. HET GEESTESLEVEN IN ANTWERPEN, door 
Dr. Maurits SABBE;_ III. HET VOLKSLEVEN IN RUBENS’ TJD, 
door VICTOR DE MEYERE; IV. DE VLAAMSCHE KUNST, voor, 
TIJDENS EN NA RUBENS, door A. J. J. DELEN; V. RUBENS’ 
LEVEN EN WERK, door PAUL LAMBOTTE. Uitgegeven in 1927 
door L. J. Krijn, te Brussel. 


Peter Paulus Rubens had learned during his Italian 
travel, which covered nearly the first ten years of the 
seventeenth century, several new features of what was 
already universal European art. It must have been a 
revelation to him on nearly every step. Being of a practical 
nature, he did not stop just at admiring, nor was he 
contented with being merely astonished, but gathered a 
considerable stock of views and notions to be applied at 
home later on. We can see clearly that it was never his 
serious intention to become one with Italy—how much 
this country might please him, also on account of the 
religious side—or to identify himself on the spot with the 
culture and art of the baroque, already quite advanced in 
its first stage. His lasting scope was to carry with him to 
the north as much as he could, just the same as so many 
others have done before and after him. 

The auvre of Rubens has been studied so thoroughly 
that whatever Italian influence could be possibly traced 
there has been revealed, from Venice to Mantua, from 
Genoa to Rome. Also we know the names of the masters 
who did not impress this eclectic pilgrim of the art of 
painting, or, of those whom he discarded purposely, we 
hardly could imagine that any side were left of this versatile 
figure to be scrutinized. Still, a book which lately appeared 
gives us that unexpected chance, showing us P. P. Rubens 
and his art in relation to a new, or at least little-known, 
standard of life raised on a higher level. Even if the 
language will certainly prove a decided obstacle to the 
Anglo-Saxon and the beauty of the style thus inevitably 
escape him, a glance at this work of deep knowledge and 
real devotion should convince him, all the same, how much 
is done here to show us Rubens as connected with the life 
in Flanders, taking active part in the world’s campaign 
of the counter-Reformation, and intimately connected with 
the important humanistic and therefore neo-Latinistic 
movement in Antwerp. Just this last world is splendidly 
represented in a series of portraits, which can hold their 
own in comparison with the cyclus of scientists which 
Francesco Villamena engraved at Rome in the time of 
Rubens’ travel in Italy. Those and the other illustrations 
should make this book valuable even to those who can only 
guess its merits as to the writing and rare erudition of its 
authors. Undoubtedly there is some Italian influence 
in this Pantheon of the Athenez Belgice, where Rubens 
was more at home, than we ever should have surmised 
otherwise. J. A. F. ORBAAN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of APOLLO 


Sir,—In your December issue there appeared an 
article on “ The Grand Manner in French Painting,” 
which prompts me to send you the enclosed photograph 
of a portrait of Bon de Boulogne which has been in my 
possession for some twenty years. It was, I think, painted 





BON DE BOULOGNE Painter to Louis XIV 


by Louis de Boulogne, his younger brother, who was 
famous for his fine draughtsmanship and the character of his 
heads, qualities not usually found in artists of his school. 


I should be grateful if any of your readers are able to 
throw any light upon the history of this painting. 


It is recorded that Bon de Boulogne was a protégé of 
Louis XIV, by whom he was employed to paint the 
staircase at Versailles, and the two brothers were distin- 
guished members of the French Academy during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. 

The canvas appears to be dated 1689, and was originally 
oval in shape, but at a subsequent date it was re-lined and 
made oblong. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
16 Palmeira Square, F. W. SEARS 
Hove, Sussex. 


“TLLUSTRATORS OF THE SIXTIES” 


To the Editor of APOLLO 


Sir,—In your issue for December, the writer of the 
review on Mr. Forrest Reid’s charming book, “ Illustrators 
of the Sixties,” says : “ Swain and Dalziel were commercial 
and recognized as such,” in distinction, I take it, to his 
lavish praise of W. J. and J. D. Linton. 

It is not for me to speak on behalf of Joseph Swain, 
as there may possibly be those living far more competent 
than myself to do so. But, in memory of my father and 
uncles, the brothers Dalziel, and their work, I feel that 
I am justified in asking what is the meaning behind the 
words “‘ commercial wood-engravers”? The admission that 
“as such their work was admirable” does not explain matters ! 

In my opinion, the word “commercial” is very 
misleading, and is certainly not “ recognized,” in any 
sense, by the descendants of George, Edward, Thomas, 
and John Dalziel, the first-named three of whom, for half 
a century—1840 to 1890—worked unceasingly, day by 
day, and did so much to advance the art of book, journal, 
and magazine illustration in this country. The four 
brothers, in addition to their wood-engraving capabilities, 
were draughtsmen and painters, and many of the lovely 
books initiated and produced by them during the so-called 
“* Sixties Period ” were a heavy pecuniary loss to themselves. 


Yours faithfully, 
GILBERT DALZIEL 


ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


THE LONDON GROUP AT THE NEW BURLINGTON 
GALLERIES; WITH A GLANCE AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE 

After a visit to Burlington House and the old Dutchmen, 
a visit to the New Burlington Galleries and the new 
Englishmen. How many of these pictures here, I won- 
dered, will reappear across the road in an Old Master 
exhibition three hundred years hence? It is a problem, 
I hasten to assure the “ London Group,” not a sneer ! 
The Dutch Old Master show, like any Old Master show, 
should make us feel humble for two, but very different, 
reasons. An Old Master makes us admire him because 
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he so far respected his trade as to take trouble with it. 
As a painter he troubled not only about painting, but also 
about paint. Hence even a second- or third-rate “ Old 
Master ” has still this to commend him: that his paint is 
properly handled and his picture therefore properly wrought. 
The characteristic of nearly all modern paintings is an 
obvious, almost an ostentatious, disregard of painting ; 
of pigment which is looked upon as a rather regrettable 
necessity, like the body by a devout spiritualist, the modern 
painter being concerned with abstract rather than concrete 
matters. This inability of the modern painter to find a 
nice balance between abstract and concrete elements 
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should humble him not only in our, but even more in his 


own, eyes. The other reason that should lower our good 
opinion of ourselves is that we are, in spite of all our 
theoretical knowledge of esthetics and our scientific 
knowledge of pigments, varnishes, canvas, and other 
concrete elements, unable to recognize, without a shadow 
of misgiving, the hand of a master. There are, at all 
events, a number of pictures ascribed to Rembrandt, 
Frans Hals, Jan Vermeer, to say nothing of lesser lights, 
now at Burlington House which have, in my opinion, 
no more to do with these names than I have ; and there 
are others which in my opinion are “ right ” and which 
“experts” nevertheless will denounce as “ wrong”; 
nor are the “experts ” agreed amongst themselves as to 
which are which. That makes all knowledge of art a 
matter of personal prejudice or preference, and reduces 
the esthetician and expert to the level of the man in the 
street who “knows what he likes” and no more! If 
that is not humiliating, what is ? 

Wherefore, let us continue to make criticism, as we 
always have done, a matter of purely personal opinion, 
supported if possible by reasons—our reasons, and not 
pretend to pronounce infallible judgments. 

From this point of view the present show of the London 
Group is very encouraging. The Group is at all events 
much more justified than the “‘ New English.” It has a 
standard sufficiently high to make the majority of the 
exhibits interesting, and sufficiently defined to give the 
exhibition as a whole a certain unity of purpose. Roughly 
speaking, this unity seems to be due to the fact that most 
of the contributors seek to achieve representation by means 
of colour rather than by the device of light and shade; 
and the colours they use are, in most cases, gay and positive. 
I do not know what will happen to them in the course of 
centuries; I can visualize some rather curious effects 
amongst those that survive ; but, after all, it is the here and 
now we are concerned with. In this sense Mr. Duncan 
Grant’s “View from a Window” is the clou of the 
exhibition. Its daring—the putting of a lively interior 
against a lively exterior—is immense, and it has succeeded. 
By comparison with this his decorative painting, “ Pierrot 
Lunaire,” is, in spite of its lovely colour, not quite so 
successful. At least it seems to me largely to depend on 
its environment, wherever that may—ultimately—be : 
there is a central hiatus in the composition which is at 
present not compensated. The wall on which his “ View 
from the Window ” hangs is altogether an excellent one— 
all the pictures having distinct merit. Amongst them 
may be singled out for special appreciation Mr. Meninsky’s 
“* Sussex Lane, Evening,” Mr. Porter’s “ Still-life,” Mr. 
Keith Baynes’s “ Dahlias.” Messrs. Seabrooke and Mathew 
Smith rather spoil the effect of their design and their 
colour by the modern “messy” use of pigment, the 
avoidance of which is so pleasant and so important a 
feature of the “ Old Masters.” Even Rembrandt in his 
old age infirmity, and then at his broadest and best, is 
by comparison soigné. I should admire Mr. Sickert’s 
over-life-size head of “ Hugh Walpole,” with its bold 
out-of-door effect, very much, were not the modelling of 
the lower part of the face distinctly “out.” Mr. Roger 
Fry’s “ La Fontaine Noire ” is cheerful and as unlaboured 
as few of his paintings are. Mr. Keith Baynes’s “ The 
Terrace, Crystal Palace” has a pleasing originality of 
colour and space-sense. Mr. Allinson’s ‘“ Provencal 
Landscape,” one of the popular devices of composition 


based on a vanishing road line, almost draws one into the 
picture with suctional force. Mr. Mark Gertler’s excellent 
still-life composition, “‘ The Pine-apple,” is just a little 
marred because the piéce de résistance is soapy and not 
harsh in texture, as it should be. Miss Thérése Lessore’s 
joyous “‘ October at Brighton” would make a pleasant 
companion to live with. If Mr. Porter’s great tree in 
“Richmond Park” were not so woolly, I should admire 
the picture immensely for the handling of tone as expressed 
by colour, especially in relation to the lake in shadow, 
which is quite exceptionally good. Miss Billie Waters 
again distinguishes herself, this time by two well-designed 
landscapes, of which I prefer “ Buryas Bridge ” slightly. 
An excellent composition, both in colour and design, is 
Mr. Clifford Webb’s “ Flowerpiece with Birds.” Mr. 
Ethelbert White seems in this exhibition rather to have 
made his pictures too fussy in design. The end walls of 
the largest gallery contain the most abstract artists of the 
Group, notably the works of Messrs. J. W. Power and 
John Banting. Mr. Power’s “Seascape” and “ Lady 
with Umbrella,” unrecognizable as such, are nevertheless 
amusing and skilful abstractions—d Ja Picasso; Mr. 
Banting’s ‘“‘ Souvenirs d’Amour,” “The Hero,” and 
“Hommage 4 Van Hoven” are inventions @ /a Chirico— 
and Chirico is not a painter: Mr. Banting’s “ Still-life ” 
and “ Aloes ” suggest that he might be, if he allowed his 
eyes to take the reins and told his intellect to get inside 
the coach. This notice is overstepping its limits. But the 
following should at least be noted: Mr. Bernard Adeney’s 
“Pond and Trees,” Mr. Carline’s “ Engraving and 
Candle,” Mr. K. M. Morrison’s “ Copper Pot,” Mr. 
Cedric Morris’s landscape, “‘ Majorca”; Mr. Thornton’s 
** Cheltenham,” Mr. W. Tryon’s “‘ Domestic Architecture,” 
and, amongst the sculpture, Miss Perrie’s Gothic “ Portrait 
Bust.” 


THE PASTEL SOCIETY, WITH WHICH IS 
INCORPORATED THE PENCIL SOCIETY, AT 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES 


The impression left on one’s mind after a visit to this 
exhibition is that one has just been in the company of 
valetudinarians ; that is to say, of people who are not very 
strong, very careful about their diet, and frightened of the 
slightest noise. The exhibition is so refined, so quiet, 
so careful in the use of the medium to which it is conse- 
crated. For those who like that sort of thing (and they are 
entitled to their opinion as much as I to mine) it is full of 
the kind of thing they would like : soft “ pastel effects ” 
in landscape and figure, carefully done, but not as like 
“ Nature ” as they would have us believe; and this lack of 
“truth,” to the great mistress whom the greatest master 
cannot rival, was not compensated by the presence of human 
vitality, or call it self-reliance. In consequence there were 
only the exceptions which proved the rule to be admired— 
by me. Amongst these, foremost is Mr. Stephen Spurrier, 
with three or four vital drawings; Miss Anna Airy, whose 
“The Yellow Shawl” has at least decisiveness; Mr. 
Lewis Baumer’s drawing, which has at least style; Miss 
Hope Read, who has at least originality; (Miss ?) M. F. de 
Montmorency, who can draw; Mr. George Sheringham, 
whose “ Panel for a Georgian Room ” which would decorate 
a wall; Mr. Alfred Palmer, who has not only found 
grateful subject-matter amongst the nakedness of African 
niggers, but is not afraid of letting his colours sing out; 
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ERNEST THESIGER By Sava Botzaris 
At the French Gallery 


Mrs. Esther Borough Johnson, who knows what drawing 
with pastels means; as does Mr. J. K. Popham, though 
in another sense—especially in his slight but excellent 
“Douaniers”; and Mr. Leonard Richmond, whose 
“ Courtyard of the Bargello, Florence ” is a capital study 
of light and shade—this artist knows especially well how 
to get some “ fun ” out of his pastel colours, but it seems 
that the refined manners or delicate nerves of his fellows 
have prevented him from showing these things here; 
Mr. Littlejohn’s “ Highland Stream ” displays some sport 
with green-yellow and purple, but it is not quite of the 
right kind; Mr. Davis Richter’s ‘‘ Great North Road ” 
also has vitality. However, if one must be subdued and 
serious, I prefer Mr. J. R. K. Duff’s grey sentiment, notably 
in “ Lauberhorn ” and “ The Wetterhorn.” Mr. Duff’s 
deliberately limited art does not quite fit into our present 
time ; it is not loud enough for some and not pretty enough 
for others—but it has its merits nevertheless. On the 
delicate side Miss Stuart Weir’s work, notably her 
** Flowers,” deserves mention. 

The “ Pencil Society” has apparently shrunk to one 
member, Mr. Pike: at least, I saw no other pencil work. 


MR. SAVA BOTZARIS’S SCULPTURE AT 
THE FRENCH GALLERY 
The problem, as it presents itself to the sculptor of 
today, is fourfold: Shall he follow the academic, i.e. the 
Renaissance tradition? Shall he concoct a new tradition by 
adopting or adapting one or several of the non-Renaissance 
forms of the past? Shall he copy Nature? or, Shall he express 
himself? The problem, already difficult enough, is further 
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complicated by the fact that the artist’s free will, which 
should allow him to adopt whatever course seems right 
to him, is controlled not only by his physical and mental 
limitations, but in countries like present-day Russia, or 
Medieval Europe, or Ancient Egypt by the mental limitations 
of the Government and the Society he livesin. The general 
European culture of today is, however, remarkable for 
its anarchical condition; art has, therefore, practically 
no limitations of this kind; it is nationally, socially, and 
economically “ free.” This is expressed not only in the 
great variety of its “ styles”»—academic, impressionistic, 
expressionistic, etc. etc.—but also in the great similarity 
of the productions even between individuals of no national 
affinity. 
The work of Mr. Sava Botzaris is a good illustration 
of this. No one, by looking at it, would be able to guess 
his nationality. As a matter of fact, Mr. Botzaris—better 
known in this country perhaps as “‘ Sava” the caricaturist— 
is a Serbo-Greek, a direct descendant of that national 
hero, Marco Botzaris, whose ranks Byron joined to fight 
for the liberation of Greece. Mr. Botzaris’ father was a 
Court painter to Kings Peter of Serbia and Nicolas of 
Montenegro, and greatly in demand for the decorating of— 
Greek orthodox—churches. In this way, I understand, 
Mr. Botzaris was himself at first employed as an assistant 
of his father, who was anxious to make him an historical 
painter. In course of the many travels which his father’s 
work necessitated, “‘ Sava” acquired the knowledge of no 
fewer than ten languages. This makes him “at home ” 
in almost every European country, not to mention some 
Asiatic and African ones. It also enabled him to fill a 





ARTIST’S WIFE By Sava Botzaris 
At the French Gallery 
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post in the Serbian Diplomatic Service, for which he studied in 
Italy. Giving up this career which did not seem to promise 
fulfilment of his desires, he studied art in Rome, Florence, 
Prague, and at the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts and at 
minor Paris schools. His training, therefore, was nothing if 
not international. His sculpture today—for it has undergone 
changes—is based on his belief that it should express the 
character of face or figure as felt by the artist; it should not 
attempt only to imitate Nature, nor on the other hand to 
express only esthetical values. Thus there is in his aim a 
similarity with Mr. Epstein’s, but the execution differs com- 
pletely. For whilst Mr. Epstein proceeds by emphasis on 
material characteristics, Mr. Botzaris tries to gain his effects 
rather by elimination of the immaterial. 

At the time of writing I have not seen the whole exhibition, 
but if it is as good as the work I have seen it ought to be of 
very considerable interest. 


PAINTINGS AND ETCHINGS BY J. F. RAFFAELLI (1850-1924) : 
AND THE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE BY THE 
LATE HENRY POOLE, R.A. 


Raffaélli was one of those restless minds who in all circum- 
stances “‘ beg to differ.” Not one medium that he took up seems 
to have pleased him as he found it. He must experiment; he must 
make differences. Of this the exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 
furnishes apt illustrations. Apart from the fact that there are 
inevitable echoes of his contemporaries (he was born in 1850 and 
died in 1924) which are to be found in his work—Monet, Renoir, 
Pissarro, Toulouse-Lautrec, and Van Gogh—one is mainly struck 
with the fact that he is never satisfied with his medium. His most 
important, as also his best, oil-painting here is his “‘ Automne de la 
Vie,” a narrow, upright picture of an elderly bourgeois couple en 
promenade—a capital thing, but for oil excessively thin. In his 
other oil-paintings he mixes the thick, oily impasto of the medium 
with liquid, calligraphic lines ; his touches become in turn pasty, 
oily, liquid, dry, and brittle. Where, and how, exactly he used his 
dry oil colour sticks I was unable to determine. His so-called 
“ oil-paintings ” are hybrids not only in technique but even 





JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON By Sava Botzaris 


At the French Gallery 





MERCHANT FROM CANTON By Sava Botzaris 
At the French Gallery 


in design, for with the thick European manner we find 
distinct derivations from Chinese and Japanese silk 
paintings and colour-prints ; compare, e.g. “ La Tour 
Blanche a Villeneuve les Avignon,” “ Arbre au Cap 
Martin,” and “‘ Moulin sur la Riviére.”” As a reviver 
of colour-prints, Raffaélli tried to combine bold and 
vigorous tone with soft and delicate colour, in 
a technique that is not expert—‘ Mais je suis peu 
sensible a ces fautes de métier” is one of his 
dicta. Strangely enough, the métier generally 
embodies very sound principles which the artist 
ought to exploit rather than flout. However, 
Raffaélli’s attitude is a common one and, as a 
consequence, one cannot really admire etching 
in which he himself is seen with blue eyes 
vividly picked out from the rest; or another 
where a lady displays a pink pattern in her 
dress, a pink ribbon in her blue hat; or a land- 
scape where the black, coarse contours of the 
figures militate against the delicate subtleties 
of the greenish sky; or where “ Les petits 
anes” are depicted on a field of pea-green 
irrelevance. The best of his colour-prints are 
the two plates of the “ Boulevard des Italiens,” 
which have much more unity and essential truth 
than the others; or the unpretentious “ Téte de 
Chiffonnier.” The same discontent with the 
medium is to be seen in his—albeit amusing— 
pierced bronze reliefs which, despite their 
ragged, scrap-iron-like appearance, have con- 
siderable attraction. One comes away from this 
exhibition thinking that Raffaélli would have 
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been a greater artist if he had possessed a less inquisitive 
mind, 
* * * * 


The late Henry Poole became an R.A. at the age of 
fifty-three. Six or seven months later he was dead. He 
had been an Associate since 1920. He was a sound 
craftsman, mainly employed in producing sculpture for 
the decoration of architecture, e.g. in the City Hall, Cardiff, 
the Central Hall, Westminster, and in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
This fact is rather evident in this little memorial exhibition, 
where his smaller work calls for an intimacy of effect 
which the treatment does not, as a rule, bear out. Archi- 


THE ALPINE GALLERY 


Mr. Jack B. Yeats is holding an exhibition of his 
recent oil-paintings, of which the illustration below is a 
characteristic example, at the Alpine Gallery from 
February 6 to 16. 


PAINTINGS BY RENOIR AND OTHER MODERN 
ARTISTS AT THE PAUL GUILLAUME GALLERY 
(73 GROSVENOR STREET, W.1) 


This was a most interesting show, especially on account 
of the Renoirs. Whilst it would not be accurate to say 
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By Fack B. Yeats 


At the Alpine Gallery 


tectural sculpture calls for adaptation and subordination 
to the “idea” of the architecture, which is of course 
different in every building, whilst small independent 
sculpture should be the expression of the sculptor’s in- 
dividuality—and in this respect Poole was not very decided. 
“ Hesitancy,” a life-size statue in marble, is Derwent 
Wood-ish and symbolic of his art. ‘“ The Little Apple,” 
a carving in stone, is Dobson-ish. “‘ The Miner” is 
Meunier-ish. He is here seen at his best in the “ Mask 
of Pan” (bronze), the two little monumental statuettes 
of Sir Christopher Wren, notably No. 17, and the statuette 
figure of “Captain Ball, V.C.” for “the Memorial 
at Nottingham, perhaps the finest monument of this 
kind in England,” in the words of Mr. Macartney, the 
surveyor of the fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral, for whom 
and for which Poole did a great deal of work. The 
statuette is certainly spirited and of its kind quite 
excellent. 
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that it demonstrated this great painter’s evolution, it 
contained nevertheless both early and late works in juxta- 
position and in opposition. In this sense it was entertaining 
and instructive. Renoir began as an impressionist, having 
first practised as a porcelain painter. As an impressionist 
he was objective, his tonality cool. In course of time he 
became malgré lui, or possibly because of his innermost 
self an expressionist; that is to say, he abandoned the 
intellectual objectivity of his vision and gave full rein to 
its emotional subjectivity, remaining consistently, however, 
a pure painter. Paint was throughout the language he 
used, and the more emotional he became the more emphatic 
his “ speech.” Certainly he was hampered in the free use 
of his hands and fingers in his old age, which fact 
undoubtedly influenced his technique; but one need only 
look at such pictures as the “‘ Nude” (4), the “‘ Washer- 
woman ” (5), and, above all, the seated ““ Nude ” (7) of a 
very fat young woman, to distinguish between the mental 
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driftand the physical handicap; the drift was so strong 
that it would in any case have controlled his hand. Tem- 
peramentally he was ruled by the maternally feminine— 
the young woman who is only woman and mother—and, 
out of regard for her, he included also the child in his 
art. This defines his later “ complex,” and explains his 
light and roseate colour orchestration, and his curious 
inability to escape from it even when he painted still-life 
or landscape or pure decoration. No artist, not even 
Rubens, whose art was also permeated by this feminine 
complex, has sung the praises of Venus Genetrix in better 
or more purely pictorial poetry than Renoir. 

The other painters represented in this exhibition are 
minds and temperaments of very different kinds, for they 
differ amongst each other, and even amongst themselves. 
Manet’s sombre Spanish fantasy, “‘ The Old Musician,” 
showing the brains and the hand of sophistication, and 
Henri - Rousseau’s 
“The Wedding,” 
showing the brains 
and hand of a child, 
are poles asunder. 
The only pity about 
Rousseau’s art is that 
the artist was, in fact, 
an adult. Then, 
Cézanne (“ Le Tho- 
lomet ”’), and Derain 
(several still-lifes and 
heads), always sober 
and dignified; and 
Sisley and Corot— 
Corot as he was 
before he became 
romantic ; and finally, 
Matisse, serious in 


“Near Cagnes, —— o 
Autumn” (34), — 
irresponsible in pa Mess 


** Anemones ” (29); 
and Picasso, almost 
tragic in “ The Two 
Harlequins” (26). ; 
Altogether a stimulating show and auguring well for this 
latest of London galleries devoted to modern art. 


ST. MARK’S, VENICE 


WATERCOLOURS OF SPAIN BY LIONEL LINDSAY 

In these watercolours of Spain, Mr. Lionel Lindsay 
has admirably succeeded in rendering the effect of sunlight 
on the Spanish landscapes—a feat which, as Mr. Munnings 
points out in a prefatory appreciation, depends not only 
on the artist’s skill, but on the overcoming of circumstantial 
handicaps in the shape of dust, heat, smells, and noisy 
children. Whilst all these watercolours are of topographical 
interest, the following are amongst those that can stand 
alone on their purely zsthetical merits : foremost, the 
“Roofs of Jaen” (30) and “Jaen” (10); also “ The 
Castle and Old Town, Antequera ” (44), with its vanishing 
—and “ Santa Maria la Mayor, Ronda” (23), with its 
rising—roadway. 

MISS CATHLEEN MANN’S PAINTINGS AT THE 
GOUPIL GALLERY; ALSO WATERCOLOURS BY 
MR. ALFRED C. BAILEY 

The Countess of Queensberry, being née Miss Cathleen 
Mann and a daughter of Mr. Harrington Mann, is not a 





At the Goupil Gallery 


dilettante; her exhibition shows that she has painting 
in her blood, and, as one might expect, portrait-painting 
in particular. Her portrait heads, such as “ Marita ” (64), 
“Mrs. Smith” (36), “ Lady Patricia Douglas” (43), 
“ The Village Boy ” (45), are remarkable for a quality which 
one might describe as “ character in action”; that is to 
say, her sitters are not sitting still to be painted, but rather 
painted whilst they were engaged, or apparently engaged, 
in active thought; a tilt of the head, a curve of the lip, 
a glance of the eye gives them this admirable quality 
which is so rare in average portraiture. As regards her 
other paintings, one is left a little in doubt whether she 
fully appreciates the qualities of the different colours and 
their reaction on design. The design is a little restless 
and apt to disturb the rhythm of the design. The best 
picture here, for sheer painting, is the “ Model Seated ” 
(26), which is an excellent study of the nude, but even this 
is “threatened” by 
the red chair and 
the blue curtain. A 
delightful piece of 
colour and sparkling 
pattern is “ Mrs. 
Suki”—if it had a 
different frame. One 
of the most restful 
compositions of hers, 
both as regards design 
and colour, is the 
baby’s portrait, 
“Jane.” Her other 
pictures, the “Still- 
lifes” and the more 
ambitious composi- 
tion, “ The Children 
of Lot,” suffer a little 
from lack of rhythm 
—the latter, it seems 


_ to me, also from a 
— % lack of real meaning. 
By A. C. Bailey Mr. Alfred C. 


Bailey’s watercolours 
seem to imitate — as 
can be seen from the illustration—a phase of art, 
called neo-impressionism, of which Signac was the leader. 
It differs from pointillism by the shape and size of the dabs 
of colour, which—rightly understood—should be pure 
and primary. Mr. Bailey concerns himself more with the 
brick-like manner of putting on colour than with design 
and drawing, and not to the advantage of the ensemble. 


MORE DUTCH ART: THE GRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 

HOLLAND AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY’S GALLERIES: 

AND MR. JAN POORTENAAR AT THE ARLINGTON 
GALLERY 

Dutch art has taken possession of London. After the 
Old Masters of painting at Burlington House, the young 
masters of graphic art at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries, 
and Mr. Jan Poortenaar, the etcher, with a one-man’s-show 
at the Arlington Gallery. 

De mortuis nihil, at all events in this connection; as to 
the living, I suppose it is a quite sound instinct that one 
should really prefer native talent to that of foreigners, and 
only make exception in favour of genius. 

There is a considerable amount of talent amongst the 
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members of the “ Graphic Society of Holland ” exhibiting 
in the Fine Art Society’s Galleries, but only one “ genius ” 
with an international reputation—Marius Bauer to wit. 
Mr. Bauer, a belated follower of Rembrandt, speaks a 
graphic language that we, with our admiration for Whistler, 
Walcot, and McBey can understand. Nor does Mr. 
Poortenaar’s mode of expression, which in size and 
occasionally in composition follows Brangwyn, cause any 
difficulty, and, consequently, commands appreciation. 
Of other etchers in this group Mr. Kees Heynius, with his 
** Old Cab-horse,” and “ Shellfisher ” (also a horse subject), 
and Mr. Toon de Jong, with his “ Barge at Dordrecht,” 
touch chords to which we can wholeheartedly respond. 
Mr. Eckman’s dry-points are more “ foreign,” but never- 
theless, or perhaps one should say, all the more interesting. 
In him something of the spirit of Old Pieter Peasant 
Breughel has survived and finds admirable technical 
expression, notably in “‘ Madcap Dance” and “ The 
Fair.” As regards lithography we suffer from a curious 
prejudice against this medium even in the case of our home 
talents. Mr. Kuning’s “ October,” and especially Mr. 
Moulyn’s “‘ Willows,” should make a general appeal, but 
Mr. A. V. Dobbenburgh’s more modern outlook deserves 
perhaps greater attention; it is characterized by a firmness 
and explicitness of design which yet makes full use of the 
tonal subtleties of which this medium is capable. All 
his contributions are good, but “‘ Lime Works ” is, perhaps, 
the best of all. Mr. Lod Sengers’ “ Girl with Mask ” 
also deserves special mention as an example of more than 
superficial interest. As regards woodcuts here, the Dutch, 
with few exceptions, follow more in the wake of German 
“expressionism,” and consequently leave us cold. We 
find expressionism, I think, dull, violent, and empty all 
at once. Mr. Veldheer’s well-known fish cuts are excep- 
tions; they are “ decorative”; that is to say, zsthetically 
satisfying. Mr. Ten Klooster’s exotic subjects, Javanese, 
Papuan, and Melanesian, are also exceptions; they interest 





ROUTE A VALLORIS By Raoul Dufy 


At Arthur Tooth and Sons’ Galleries 
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ROUTE A VALLORIS By Raoul Dufy 
At Arthur Tooth and Sons’ Galleries 


on account of their subjects, but are inclined to be empty. 
Amongst the expressionists, Mr. Fokko Mees provides 
most entertainment for the eye and the mind, especially 
in his “ Landscape with Animals” and the “ Lovesick 
Clown.” His lithograph of an “ Alpine Landscape with 
Castle,” which latter is much more difficult to see than the 
Goyaesque cows which occupy more space than the 
landscape, is amusing. Mr. K. van Veen’s “ Fair ” with a 
clown is likewise amongst the more entertaining contribu- 
tions. We have already left the geometric simplifications 
to which Mr. Peter Alma’s woodcuts are devoted 
behind us, whilst Mr. Jessurun de Mesquita satisfies 
us, especially with his “ Waterbuck,” which relies at 
least as much on its spacing as on its cutting. I will 
conclude with a purely personal reaction: of all the 
exhibits, Mr. S. H. de Roose’s Specimen Pages of Type 
and Setting gave me the most and the keenest esthetic 
satisfaction. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS IN FEBRUARY 


MONSIEUR RAOUL DUFY’S PAINTINGS AT THE 
GALLERIES OF MESSRS. TOOTH 

A writer who cannot understand how I can appreciate 
the Old Masters and combine this “‘ moderate or tradi- 
tional” practice with a theory which, in his view, is 
“essentially the same as that of the post-impressionists 
and their successors,” devotes a whole article in the 
“Contemporary Review” of December to “ quarrel ” 
with me on that score, although, as he condescendingly 
adds, “‘ Mr. Furst is not an out-and-out ‘ modernist,’ or 
I would not propose to waste my own time or that of my 
readers upon him.” I am, then, not quite outside the 
pale. My admiration for Raoul Dufy, or, at all events, for 
much of his work, will doubtless put me there. For 
Monsieur Dufy does not think, as does my contemporary 
critic, that “‘ an absolutely exact reproduction . . . a repro- 
duction which would make the beholder believe that he 
were standing there in the atmosphere of Nature, and 
seeing the real landscape itself—would be, in its own wav. 





PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN WITH A CLEFT CHIN By Rembrandt 
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a thing of more beauty, that is of more satisfaction, to the 
eye than almost any work of decorative art.” My “ con- 
temporary ” critic unfortunately does not explain his 
reservation : “ almost ”; unless it be somehow involved in 
this : ““ The Japanese does not, of course, see Nature like 
a print by Hokusai or Hiroshige . . . he thinks, as I do, that 
the print has beauty of a different kind . . .” he says. 
Exactly. If all condemners of “ modern ” art would only 
remember this when they are looking at “ modern ” art, 
we should suffer less from quite irrelevant criticism; for 
relevant criticism there is plenty of room always. 

Monsieur Dufy’s work has also this “ beauty of a 
different kind,” and a very “ beautiful beauty ” it often 
is, for he is a draughtsman and a painter. with an amazingly 
calligraphic touch, and an esprit which is irresistible. 

Famous as a decorator, a designer for textiles and 
ceramics, he is to come before an English public now as a 
painter, and if we are only prepared to grant him this 
“beauty of a different kind” we shall surely be greatly 
entertained. His latest biographer, Monsieur Pierre 
Courthion, sums him up this wise : 

“ La foi, la fougue, la joie de fixer un moment intense 
de la vie, avec des lignes et des couleurs assemblées selon 
le plaisir . . . Dufy.” 


MR. SYDNEY CARLINE AT THE GOUPIL GALLERY 


This promises to be an interesting exhibition of this 
modern painter’s portraits, still-life paintings, landscapes 
in watercolours and oils. From what I have been permitted 
to see, his oil-paintings are likely to be especially appre- 
ciated, and amongst these again his landscapes, which 
possess individual qualities of design as well as of colour. 


MADAME MARIETTE LYDIS AT THE ST. GEORGE’S 
GALLERY 


Madame Lydis is an Austrian, married to a Greek, and 
living in Paris. That she has some connection, either by 
way of direct influence or of soul’s affinity, with Marie 
Laurencin seems deducible from the work I have seen; 
but judging by this, Madame Lydis, who has already an 
established reputation in Paris, is by far the deeper and 
more interesting personality. Her illustrations in etching 
and aquatint to Baudelaire’s “ Fleurs du Mal ” are extra- 
ordinarily beautiful. But all Madame Lydis’s work has this 
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By Sydney W. Carline 
At the Goupil Gallery 


beauté du diable, in addition to a technical finesse of a 
high order. 


EXHIBITION OF WATERCOLOURS BY GIORGIO DE 
WOLFF AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 

Mr. Giorgio de Wolff, a Dalmatian, is one of the few 
Continental painters who prefer to use the watercolour 
medium. Why he should do so is, however, judging from 
this collection of watercolour paintings, not so clear. They 
are competent enough, but they would be more effective 
if they were painted in oil. Oil is thicker than water, and 
consequently helps to give—inevitably—more substance 
to the objects represented. Mr. de Wolff paints on a com- 
paratively large scale and, moreover, frames his paintings 
like oils. These two factors militate against the success 
of his otherwise undeniable skill and give his pictures an 
air of insubstantiality. 





FLATFORD, A MILL OF MEMORIES 


When Mr. T. R. Parkington, of Ipswich, good citizen of 
no mean city, saved Flatford Mill for the nation, he made a 
pious gesture of a kind very rare in the history of art. 

But it was more than a gesture; it combined, with a 
desire to perpetuate a monument of greatness and beauty, 
a determination to create a permanent source of inspiration 
for painters. The goal of perpetual pilgrimage it might 
easily be; the nucleus of a school of landscape painting 
was within its possibilities but less easy of attainment. 
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FLATFORD MILL AND MILL HOUSE 


But Mr. Parkington dreamed of a union of beauty and 
utility in a way that might satisfy that test of utility which 
modern scurrying thoughtlessness applies to beautiful 
objects and old forgotten things. Not content with pre- 
serving Constable’s Mill as a joy for ever, he would make it 
an inspiration to the younger school of landscape painters 
in the hope that they, too, might find stimulus in treading 
where the great English master had trod. 

Flatford Mill is not only part of our country and our 
inheritance ; it is part of English art and endeared, through 
pictorial presentation, to thousands more people than have 
ever actually seen it. It might be a spot as sacred as 
Stratford itself, though in a lesser degree. 

When Mr. Parkington made his acquisition in 1926 the 
Mill, the Mill House, and old Willy Lott’s Cottage were 
actually in the market and on the point of being submitted 
to ordeal by auction. Their fate may easily be imagined. 
Their acquisition was but a first step; much remained to 
be done. The little cottage in particular where Willy Lott 
had lived for eighty years, without spending four whole 
days away from it, was in a state of decay. Constable 
had given it immortality in so many of his pictures ; 
but the house itself, a delightfully harmonious example 
of the instinctive beauty of sixteenth-century domestic 
architecture—a lesson once learnt but now forgotten— 
was falling to pieces. The restoration has been com- 
pleted with the expert assistance of Mr. W. G. Fisk 
and Mr. Hamilton Jackson. These things can be seen 
even though the magnitude of the problem so happily 
solved may not be appreciated. 

On September 8, 1928, Flatford became national 
property, and Mr. Parkington’s generous gesture was 
complete. The story has been told and illustrated in 
a brochure written by “ Westername East” of the 
town of Ipswich. 

To make Flatford something more than a pilgrimage, 
to make it a living centre of activity and creation, a 
scheme has been devised by the donor. The Mill 
House has been beautifully furnished and equipped to 
accommodate sixteen artists and students who may live 
there at small cost, and the Mill has been converted 
into studios and workrooms. Moreover, three annual 
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scholarships have been founded in order that certain 
favoured students may live there and paint outdoor 
landscapes amid those scenes which made Constable a 
painter. It is a scheme that appeals to the imagination 
whatever may be its success in that particular direction. 
Artists, alas! (or fortunately) are not made by scholar- 
ships—more have been ruined than made by being sent 
to Rome. But Flatford, happily, is not Rome. The 
shy spirit of seclusion may be discovered in one of its 
most delightful haunts in the verdant and luscious 
valley of the Stour with its gentle slopes, its vast and 
everchanging skies and its friendly, sparkling river, 
which is set, itself a gem, in the peculiarly English 
country of East Anglia. 

There, if anywhere, the landscape painter might 
paint with a joyous heart. 

But inspivation does not come to order. The 
association of Constable may even be a danger. It is 
not very difficult to imagine students trying to see, 
perhaps unconsciously, the familiar landscape with the 
eyes of the master, and not with their own. But there 
is no virtue in imitation, however great the exemplar. 
Great art is the result of purity of motive, and that is 

difficult both to acquire and to preserve; actually, it is the 
rarest quality in art—now more than ever. Yet there could 
be no greater example of this than Constable himself, who 
was the greatest and most particularly English of all the 
painters that even East Anglia has produced, greater 
than Gainsborough—him even—greater than the sturdy 
masters of the Norwich school, Crome and Cotman. But 
his virtue lay not in his brilliant handling, not in his 
power of felicitous composition, not even in the fidelity of 
his observation, but fundamentally in the fact that he painted 
always with a profound and selfless love of Nature, that he 
was moved by no other purpose than the desire to express 
fully his love of Nature and his rejoicings in its beauty. 
Nature contains the elements of all art; it is the artist’s 
business to select and unite them in harmonious expression. 
If the students who are privileged to live and work in 
this delightful spot are content to surrender to Nature and 
to paint what they see, in simplicity and sincerity, they 
will have helped to realise one part, and that by no 
means the least important, of Mr. Parkington’s dream. 
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WILLY LOTT’S COTTAGE SINCE THE RESTORATION 
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The experiment is an original one and, so far as I 
know, unique in art; whether or not it will succeed 
remains to be seen, but everything seems “ right apt 
for this affair.” Only that which cannot be acquired 
by money is the doubtful factor, for the quality of 
art is not strained nor can it be manufactured; never- 
theless, an important thing has been definitely achieved. 
Flatford Mill has been preserved, but that fact may 
actually mean the end of the Flatford of the old 
tranquil delights; for its advertisement as a place of 
pilgrimage may be the signal for the Cockneyfication 
which Henry James so detested and which would 
certainly have marred Flatford for Constable. 

J. B. MANSON 


NADIA BENOIS’ EXHIBITION 


Modern Russian art, apart from the decorations for 
the ballet and the theatre generally, is very little known 
in this country. 

There have been few exhibitions: Jakovlev at the 
Grafton in 1920; Roerich at the Goupil; Polunin more 
recently at the Lefévre Galleries; Repin, whose work 
was seen at the Leicester Galleries, was not modern. 

The exhibition of Nadia Benois’ paintings at Messrs. 
Tooth’s Galleries has, therefore, an additional interest, 
and it will be seen that she has carried out and extended 
the promise shown at Mr. Furst’s Little Gallery in the 
Adelphi some five years ago. 

Realism of a direct kind is the fundamental quality of 
Russian art, however much it may be superficially diverted 
by other influences originating in other countries. 

In the work of Nadia Benois, realism is the expression 





FLOWERS 
At Arthur Tooth and Sons’ Galleries 


By Nadia Benois 





By Nadia Benois 
At Arthur Tooth and Sons’ Galleries 


of a very lively interest in life as manifested in things of so 
varied a nature as still-life, portraits, flowers, landscapes, 
and nude figures. There is a consequent inequality in 
her work—an inequality which has its root, not in any varia- 
tion in the pressure of her ability, but in the significance 
of the thing painted and the degree of interest it has for 
her. Her aim is the expression of the essential character 
of things; different things demand and receive different 
treatment. Yet all her work is imbued with her person- 
ality, so that it may be said that the more it differs the 
more it is the same. 

Not being a slave to any school of painting, her 
technique is not of the rigid kind, but is amenable to 
her intuition. She has a real feeling for colour, an 
instinct for rhythmical design, and a sense of form which 
is rather that of a sculptor than that of a painter. 

She has assimilated something of Van Gogh, some- 
thing of Cézanne; but there is no imitation, even when 
one feels most that her curiously dry and pastel-like 
quality of paint is the direct result of interest in 
Polunin’s methods. 

Her work is modern because her outlook is modern. 
The naive quality which has recently been so greatly 
exploited is not enough by itself to make a work of 
art; this quality is an ingredient in her art—a necessity 
for seeing things freshly and without associative ideas— 
but it is greatly modified by the subtlety of her vision 
and by her sense of design which appears to act quite 
spontaneously. 

The esthetic qualities in her work are revealed 
through her realism ; they are, as it were, inherent in the 
thing itself and are not preconceived. There is no 
parti-pris in her work. She is not adapting her subject 
to an arranged pattern or scheme of colour, but finding 
those qualities in the thing itself. She surrenders to 
her subject completely in an effort to discover its 
essential character, which in itself is an effect of beauty. 

Her ability and general responsiveness find their best 
expression in still-life and flower subjects ; she is equally 
happy in portraying the iridescence of a fish, the gaiety 
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and freedom of flowers, the compactness of a dish of fruit. 
In landscape she is, perhaps, less successful; the realist 
mind may be not so happy there. Many of her landscapes 
seem to be drawn rather than painted. They are ad- 
mirable in structure and character, but the less tangible 
and perhaps more poetic qualities elude her—those subtle 
effects of light, atmosphere, and colour which make the 
impressionists’ work so lovely. It is the actual substance 
that interests her; the stuff that can be gripped and 
moulded. That is why the rugged and undulating land 
of the South of France is so well realized in her work, and 
that is why her nude figures are so notably successful 
both in painting and drawing. And lately she has been 
practising sculpture with remarkable ability. 

Though her colour is unusually good and pure, it is 
not the primary means of her expression. Form and 
design move her first, but her colour is also integrant, and 
not an added attraction as it is with so many painters. 

Her painting has something of the quality of pastel— 
a medium which she uses with even more brilliance. 

It might be true, in a sense, to say that she is indifferent 
to the medium she uses—paint, pastel or pencil—although 
she has an appreciation of its varying qualities, its character 
and its limitation. 

Her work happily displays no obvious cleverness ; 
rather it may be said to be drawn from an inexhaustible 
fund of artistic ability. 

In her case, more than in most, her art is an expression 
of experience—of things felt and absorbed and not merely 
seen for the occasion. 

J. B. MANSON 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT THE NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY 


are now on view. They include a rather remarkable 
and Lawrence-like painting of William IV when Duke of 
Clarence, by Sir William Arthur Shee, one of the best things 
done by this successor to the third president of the R.A., a 
good portrait by Watts of his young wife “Ellen Terry,” and 
a rapid monochrome sketch of the same person as “ Lady 
Macbeth.” There are also a lively sketch portrait of Sir 
Edmund Gosse in his younger days and a rather weak 
drawing of Alice Meynell by Sargent. One of the most 
interesting acquisitions is a miniature of Samuel Palmer, 
looking very Christ-like, by George Richmond, R.A. 
Another striking portrait is a green bronze bust of General 
Wolfe by Joseph Walton, done in the grand manner of 
Louis XIV. Further acquisitions are a highly finished and 
very good pencil drawing of Thomas Hardy by William 
Strang ; sketch portraits by Walter Sickert of Bradlaugh and 
Fred Harrison ; a weak watercolour of Jenny Lind as “ Peg 
Woffington ” by Count d’Orsay—a thing the nation could 
have done without; this also applies to a weak portrait of 
Francis Willis, Physician to George III, by Russell. 
The portrait of Geo. Bradshaw (the “ originator of the 
Railway Guide ’’) is interesting on that account; and the 
portrait of Joseph Gibbs (1700-88), organist and com- 
poser of sonatas for the violin, is not a good specimen of 
Gainsborough’s art. 


An exhibition of Rodin’s drawings will be on view at 
the St. George’s Gallery, and will be particularly interesting 
because his drawings were, so to say, “ snapshots ” taken 
instanter rather than studies for definite projects. 
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REOPENING OF THE OFFENBACH LEATHER 
MUSEUM 

We are informed that the “ Leather Museum” in 
Offenbach-on-the-Main has just been reopened. It was 
founded in 1917 by the well-known German architect, Pro- 
fessor Hugo Eberhardt, a protagonist of the ““ Werkbund,” 
an organization which inspired our own “ Designs 
and Industries Association.” Offenbach-on-the-Main is 
Germany’s centre of the leather industry, and this museum 
is entirely devoted to articles made or manufactured in this 
material with a view to educating and inspiring the taste 
of leather-work designers in particular. The contents of 
the museum, however, are also of general historical and 
artistic interest, including, as they do, wallets, bags, 
trunks, boxes, chests, cases, domestic utensils, dresses, 
hats, footwear, belts, saddles, harness, offensive and 
defensive weapons, musical instruments and games, wall 
coverings, bookbindings, and—religious art. An especially 
important accession to the museum has come from the collec- 
tion of Prince Anton, of Hohenzollern, in Sigmaringen. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 

Our readers will remember the notable exhibition at 
Messrs. Godfrey Phillips’s Galleries during October and 
November last of a series of drawings by Epstein which 
attracted very wide attention. 

We have pleasure in announcing that Messrs. J. Saville 
& Co., Ltd., 5 Gower Street, London, will publish during 
February a handsome large quarto volume containing 
75 reproductions in facsimile collotype of these important 
drawings. The edition is limited to 220 copies, of which 200 
only are for sale, each volume numbered and signed by the 
artist. It will contain a foreword by Hubert Wellington, 
Lecturer, Royal College of Art, and the published price 
will be £15 15s. We understand the edition is already 
subscribed to a considerable extent, and should prove to 
be a valuable investment. 


MR. BOMBERG’S EXHIBITION: PAINTINGS AT MR. 
JOHN GIBBINS’S RUSKIN GALLERY, BIRMINGHAM 

We are informed that Mr. David Bomberg is holding an 
important exhibition at Mr. John Gibbins’s Ruskin Gallery 
in Birmingham, an exhibition which should be of special 
interest there as Mr. Bomberg is a native of that city. He 
was one of the naughty boys of the Slade School who 
crowned his three years’ scholarship, gained for him through 
the sponsorship of Sargent, Solomon, and Professor Fred. 
Brown, in 1912, with a one-man’s-show of “‘ experimental ” 
paintings which many regarded as an “ outrage.” Since 
then he has reformed. His pictures could now hang in 
Burlington House, so sober have they become. The 
exhibition consists of pictures of Palestine and Petra, which 
latter city, he reminds us, had not been visited since David 
Roberts, R.A., was there in 1828, and Edward Lear in the 
fifties or sixties of the last century, both only for three days. 
Mr. Bomberg knows how to paint light; and it is as a 
light-painter, rather than as an architectural recorder, that 
he has approached his subject. 


Messrs. Alex. Reid and Lefévre, Ltd., 1a King Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1, are holding an exhibition of paintings 
by the Younger Glasgow Group. These young painters 
are well known to the visitors of the British Artists’ 
Exhibitions, but this is their first experience of an 
exhibition in London, and collectors would do well to see 
this interesting show. 
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THE DUTCH EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL 


ACADEMY 


By PROFESSOR DR. LEO VAN PUYVELDE 
(Chief Curator of the Royal Museums of Fine Art of Belgium) 


HE success which the exhibition of 
Flemish and Belgian art enjoyed in 
1927 is being repeated at Burlington 
House by the exhibition of Dutch 
art. This success was to be expected for an 
undertaking of such wide scope. The enter- 
prising committee under the chairmanship 
of the Earl of Albemarle, with Major A. A. 
Longden, D.S.O., as secretary, and with the 
co-operation of prominent Dutch authorities 
of the highest order, like M. Schmidt-Degener, 
director of the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam, 
and Prof. W. Martin, director of the Royal 
Picture Gallery at The Hague, has achieved 
wonders, and has filled the vast galleries of 
the Royal Academy a second time with the 
works of universally appreciated and venerated 
masters. Thanks to their zeal and competence 
the English have been able to contemplate, 
after the lapse of two years, an exhibition 
that happily completes the Belgian one, and 
to see a selection of great works that is 
admirably representative of the renowned 
artistic production of the Netherlands. 

I say a selection because we know by 
experience how difficult it is to obtain all the 
desirable assistance, even with the help of 
Governments. Several museums never lend. 
Others, like the official German museums, 
have remained averse, and so has the Haarlem 
Museum, which refused to submit the fine 
groups by Frans Hals in its possession to the 
risks of crossing the Channel. This explains 
the absence from the exhibition of certain 
works of the first importance, absolutely repre- 
sentative pictures, which it would have been 
desirable to see here in order to make the 
selection perfect. 

I have had to draw attention to these gaps 
not in order to lessen the value of the exhibi- 
tion, but to show that this exhibition is far 
from exhausting the representation of Dutch 
art. The wealth of this school of art is so 
great that it would be possible to repeat the 
exhibition, and repeat it twice, and yet show 
as many important things each time. 

The programme for this exhibition, which 
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was elaborated by the Executive Committee, 
appears to have been very deliberately con- 
sidered. It is evident that the intention was 
to place the art of the seventeenth century in 
the best possible light. The less important 
artists, the Dutch “ primitives,” the works of 
the sixteenth-century Italianizers, have been 
deliberately omitted, and even the little masters 
and the still-life painters of the seventeenth 
century have been represented on a relatively 
small scale. The eighteenth century is 
altogether absent; the representation of the 
nineteenth century shows the interesting 
revival of Dutch art. 

The organizers have concentrated their 
efforts on giving prominence to the golden age 
of Dutch painting. Dutch art of the seven- 
teenth century includes the work of three 
geniuses of a very high order: Rembrandt, 
Hals, and Vermeer, and a whole series of 
painters, the most important of whom are 
represented here by works which are of a type 
to arouse the astonishment and admiration of 
the English public, so well versed in matters 
of art. It was at this period that Dutch art 
reached its full development and conquered 
its place definitely in the general history of art. 

Art scholars might perhaps have wished 
for a better representation of one or other of 
the periods besides the seventeenth century ; 
they probably regret that the space accorded 
to certain seventeenth-century masters of the 
second rank had to be so parsimoniously 
measured. It is easy to criticize, but it should 
be borne in mind that displays like the present 
one are arranged for the general public, which 
is eager for knowledge, but still more eager 
for esthetic sensations, and that the result 
obtained here is that a richer, more complete, 
more homogeneous collection of Dutch art 
has never been seen before. 

At this exhibition we are able, better than 
anywhere else, to realize the specific character 
of Dutch art, to fathom its characteristics. 
One of the universally recognized characteris- 
tics of Dutch art is its keen realism. But that 
is not a distinctive characteristic. Flemish art 
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is also realistic, and Italian art of the fifteenth 
century is no less so in its own way. It is 
necessary to define the realism of Dutch 
art more precisely. It seems to me that the 
absolute characterization of Dutch art is to 
be found in its bourgeois spirit. In the seven- 
teenth century, when this bourgeois spirit 
manifested itself most clearly, the Dutch had 
rapidly attained 
their maturity as 
a nation. Uncon- 
sciously the Dutch 
artists transported 
their countrymen’s 
conceptions of life 
and of reality into 
the imaginative 
domain of art, and 
they expressed the 
sentiment of gen- 
erous intimacy, 
which was experi- 
enced by a people 
feeling secure after 
great torment, and 
enjoying the well- 
being it had 
conquered. Their 
choice of subject, 
even their very 
conception of 
these subjects, was 
governed by the 
bourgeois spirit. 
The ordinary life 
of the time, the 
things amid whick 
it passed, the land- 
scape and the sky A YOUNG WOMAN IN BED 
surrounding it, 
were reproduced 
with complaisance, and even religious and 
mythological subjects were preferably placed 
in this setting. It is this bourgeois spirit that 
is responsible for so many portraits of people 
who are not very interesting in themselves, and 
has led painters to never tire of reproducing 
the views of their towns and their familiar land- 
scapes. It may be said that Dutch art of the 
seventeenthcenturyis nothing but avast portrait. 

It is this bourgeois spirit, too, that has 
produced the sure, precise, and very careful 
technique that one cannot help appreciating 
in Dutch paintings, even in the work of 
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second-rate artists. All the faculties of the 
painters were directed towards the exact and 
precise representation of the forms of reality. 
And their meticulous methods seem sometimes 
to proceed from the same concern that governs 
the house-painter who has to reproduce marble 
or wood. 

This bourgeois spirit, bereft of all higher 
elevation, has 
aroused in Ruskin, 
and in many others, 
a certain distaste 
for Dutch art. Yet 
it would be a mis- 
take to imagine that 
Dutch painting is 
nothing but the 
serious and, after 
all, petty work of 
people who only 
want an exact ren- 
dering of familiar 
reality. If there is 
not a shadow of 
imagination in this 
art except in Rem- 
brandt alone—who 
would have been 
called the “‘ divine” 
in Italy—there is 
always, as I have 
said, the expression 
of the sentiment of 
intimate emotion, 
of the loving at- 
tachment that the 
artists felt for the 
things around 
By Rembrandt them. And the 
highly finished re- 
alization in artistic 
forms lends the pictures of the Dutch masters 
of the seventeenth century something of a 
higher existence; the delicately coloured 
luminosity with which these artists fill their 
pictures seems to make their landscapes com- 
municate with the immensity of the vast skies 
spread over the plains and waters of Holland, 
and appears to give their interiors, their court- 
yards, and even their figures—which are often 
such poor specimens of humanity—something 
of the subtlety of the fantastic light in which 
they are presented. 

We have touched here on the essential 
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quality of Dutch painting—its fine technique. 
At bottom it is less materialistic than one 


might have thought. Painting in the seven- 
teenth century was not what it had been in the 
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what I mean. The painter’s vision has become 
more synthetic, his handling more rapid and 
more certain. A tree is no longer painted with 
all its details, but in a simpler fashion, with 
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fifteenth. Dutch painting of the seventeenth 
century is no longer linear, delimitative, minute, 
as all primitive art should be. It arrives at a 
more efficacious, more suggestive result with 
means that appear less complicated. A com- 
parison of the way of painting hair will show 


values of tone and colour more suggestive of the 
mass of foliage, with its density, its slenderness, 
its elasticity, its colouring, and its lighting. And 
this technique is better suited to enable the 
artist to express the intimate emotion aroused 
in him by life and the aspect of reality. 
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These general considerations suggested 
themselves from a desire to get a clear idea, 
on the occasion of the present exhibition, of 
the best that Dutch art has produced. 

They will make it clear why the organizers 
have not insisted too much on the primitives 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
representation of this period may have dis- 
appointed those who still had the brilliant 
section of the Belgian Exhibition, where the 
primitives occupied the place of honour, fresh 
in their memory. The Northern Netherlands 
did not produce an art superior in conception 
and of a technical quality equal to that of 
Flanders. They had no Van Eyck, no van der 
Weyden, no van der Goes or Memlinc. Dieric 
Bouts and Gerard David were born in a 
province that at present belongs to Holland, 
but they became Flemish painters. However, 
the Dutch had the excellent painter Albert 
van Ouwaeter, who is not represented at the 
exhibition, and they had the somewhat curious, 
though very poetic and excellent artist Geert- 
gen tot Sint Jans, whose very beautiful “‘ Adora- 
tion of the Magi” (10), from the Amsterdam 
Museum, may be admired here. Another 
** Adoration of the Magi ” (6) has been brought 
from the Prague Museum; it is a very delicate 
work, rich in tone and colour, in which one 
notes that reserve of deep feeling for which 
the painter is so much appreciated. 

A painter who will certainly gain honour 
from this exhibition is the Master of the “‘ Virgo 
inter Virgines,” a follower of Geertgen, who 
worked in Delft about 1470-90. There is a 
fine work by him in the National Gallery, and 
the various works of his brought together at 
this exhibition will certainly attract the atten- 
tion of scholars. He is a painter who does not 
possess Geertgen’s technique nor his sureness 
of hand and eye. But he has a rare delicacy 
of feeling, and in some of his works he attains 
an expression of dramatic force far above 
the average. “ The Entombment ” (11), from 
the Liverpool Museum, is a masterpiece of 
expression. The figures are ill-conceived and 
sometimes badly placed, but there are few 
primitive pictures in which the emotions of 
the characters are rendered with such acute- 
ness. The followers of Christ weep with all 
their features, with every attitude of their 
limbs, and even the colours contribute to this 
expression of grief. The work of this master 
is easily recognizable by certain features of his 
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heads, the chins project forward, the mouths 
are slightly open, the foreheads are high and 
rounded. The master is fond of many curves 
in his composition. All these characteristics 
appear in his other works, like the large 
*“* Crucifixion ” triptych (7), from the Bowes 
Museum, Barnard Castle. This painting was 
exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 
1906, where it was erroneously attributed to 
the school of Westphalia. A comparison with 
“The Entombment” leaves no room for 
another attribution than to the master of the 
‘Virgo inter Virgines,” whose identity will no 
doubt be discovered in the end. 

I will not linger over the other Dutch 
primitives. Cornelis Engelbrechtsz, who be- 
longs to the end of the fifteenth century, is 
represented by the “ Feeding of the Five 
Thousand ” (42), but it was forgotten that the 
wings were painted by another hand. The 
picture of a “ Scene from the Conquest of 
America” (19), exhibited under the name of 
Jan Mostaert, adds nothing to his glory. It 
amuses the public because it represents the 
natives of America as European-looking, but 
nude, savages. 

Some painters of the sixteenth century are 
better represented. Besides the portraits of 
the ‘‘ Members of the Fellowship of Jerusalem 
Pilgrims of Utrecht” (1) there is Scorel’s 
beautiful “‘ Portrait of Agatha van Schoon- 
hoven ” (21), lent by Prince Doria-Pamphili- 
Landi, and his “ St. Mary Magdalene ” (23), 
from the museum of Amsterdam, which already 
shows the advantages of Italian influence in 
the spacing and the more monumental treat- 
ment of form which the later Dutch artists 
were to give to their portraits. 

Lucas van Leyden is the most typically 
Dutch sixteenth-century painter, and by far 
the best. It is a pity that his most important 
work, the “ Last Judgment,” in the Leyden 
Museum, could not be shown here. But we 
are fortunate to see the “‘ Sermon ” (33), and 
especially the “‘ Card Players ” (30), belonging 
to the Earl of Pembroke, with its exquisite 
richness of tone, which should be compared 
with a picture of the same subject in the 
Berlin Museum. 

The three pictures attributed to him, which 
have been lent by H.M. the King from his 
collection at Hampton Court Palace (31, 36, 37), 
are very interesting works, but they have been 
given extraordinary titles. I have no doubt. 
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that the three pictures belong to the same series, 
representing scenes from the same legend, 
probably the legend of Herckenbald, which 
had already been treated in Flanders by 
Roger van der Weyden. 

On leaving the first room we find ourselves 
at once amid works of the seventeenth century. 
Rembrandt has the place of honour. His works 
occupy the large 
gallery and appear 
in two other rooms 
as well. Never 
has such a rich 
collection of Rem- 
brandt’s works 
been seen to- 
gether, and it will 
be difficult to 
repeat this effort. 

The first feeling 
that Rembrandt’s 
work produces 
amid the paintings 
of his Dutch 
contemporaries, is 
that his mind and 
his art often rise far 
above his epoch 
and his country. 
This genius, cap- 
able of such pro- 
found sensations, 
was a thinker 
and a dreamer 
who had created 
his own world and 
his own artistic 
expression. Like 
all geniuses, he 
was a worker 
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influences and 
borrowed motifs 
and technical secrets wherever he could, but 
he made them so entirély his own that he 
was able to use them as his property. He was 
slow in developing, and we find here some of 
his portraits of the first period, which do not 
surpass in conception what was being done 
around him at that time. But in 1640, at the 
time when he painted his “‘ Night Watch,” a 
reaction set in. Rembrandt became a philo- 
sopher, retired from the world, withdrew 
within himself, and painted himself in every 
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subject ; that is to say, he saw things in his own 
way, he gave them something of the grandeur 
of his own soul, he raised them to a higher 
plane. 

We see him so in his drawings, extra- 
ordinarily suggestive with the minimum of 
means ; in his etchings, full of mysterious light 
and shade; in his religious paintings ; and even 
in his portraits, 
especially in the 
** Bridal Couple” 
(87), painted in 
1668, one of his 
last great works. 
It is assuredly a 
portrait. But the 
work surpasses by 
far the conception 
of a portrait. 
Looking at it a 
long time one feels 
the intimate rela- 
tionship of these 
two souls, one of 
whom, the young 
girl, gives herself 
confidently and 
without calcula- 
ting ; and the 
other, the man, 
receives the gift 
with respect and 


reserve. All the 
depth of Rem- 
brandt’s intimate 


life is manifested 
here, in one of 
those blessed 
moments when 
one realizes that 
life claims in- 
cessant give and 
take. 

This exhibition gives one a wide oppor- 
tunity of studying the way in which Rembrandt 
found a purely personal technique which 
enabled him to express his most intimate 
emotions. His celebrated chiaroscuro, his 
sombre and golden colour are extraordinary 
propitious to creating an illusion, and enable 
the painter to abstract our mind from the 
contingencies of life and lead it into the dream 
of a visionary world, where everything can 
take a supernatural and infinite character. 
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The portrait of “ Titus van Ryn” (125), 
that was purchased by Messrs. Knoedler at the 
famous Holford sale, is one of these portraits 
of profound psychology. In spite of the fact 
that it was flattened in the course of an un- 
fortunate relining, it is a picture in which the 
whole soul of the painter, contemplating itself 
in the soul of his son, still remains. In this 
respect this portrait surpasses that of Titus in 
the Wallace collection. 

The “ Portrait of a Young Man” (83), 
belonging to the Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, has 
the same character. The amplitude of the 
mise en page, the reddish tonality of the face, 
the luminosity of the background, bring this 
picture very close to that admirable work, the 
‘“* Syndics of the Cloth Hall,” in the Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam, one of Rem- 
brandt’s most perfect and most 
synthetic works. 

The “ Saint Luke ” (85), lent by 
Charles M. Schwab, has the same 
qualities; though also flattened by 
relining, it still preserves the rich 
tonality of the “ Bridal Couple.” 
But the “ St. Bartholomew ” (86), 
which hangs beside it, appears to me, 
if it is really authentic, an unsuccessful 
work. 

The “ Jesus Christ” (127), from 
the Jules S. Bache collection, belongs 
to the same period. We see here the 
idea that Rembrandt must have had 
of Christ as a very human divinity. 
His luminous head emerges from a 
soft shadow, his wide forehead is 
well lighted, his large eyes with black 
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irises are widely open, his face inspires 
confidence and goodness. 

Finally, we must point out the 
““Hamon Supplicating Mercy from 
Esther ” (97), a painting belonging to 
the King of Rumania, dating from 
about 1655; a grandiose, profoundly 
suggestive picture, in which the three 
figures, each living its own separate 
life, stand out from an opaque shadow 
that occupies three-quarters of the 
picture. It is a deeply psychological 
work in which the most complete 
submission is expressed in the sup- 
plicating form of Hamon, and where 
a sad doubt is expressed, in a higher 
manner, in the beautiful face of 
Esther, who wears a magnificent mantle 
sparkling with gold and precious stones. 

The evolution of Rembrandt’s art can be 
summed up in two words: his art started with 
the visual way of seeing things in order to 
arrive at the visionary. I have pointed out 
some of the most important works in which 
this last manner of vision is best seen at the 
exhibition. It is unnecessary to draw attention 
to the works of the first period, which do not 
differ so much from other works of the Dutch 
school. But I must mention two or three other 
works in passing. 

In the first place I would point out the two 
portraits lent by the Duke of Westminster : 
the “ Man with a Hawk ” and the “‘ Lady with 
a Fan.” They belong to the period when 
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Rembrandt was changing his style to 1643. 
And I would draw special attention to the fine 
“‘ Standard Bearer of Amsterdam” (103), be- 
longing to the Bache collection, a painting of 
1654, solidly constructed in composition and 
colour, where Rembrandt has succeeded in 
giving expression in a single figure to the whole 
rich, healthy, and strong bourgeoisie of his 
time. 

His Majesty the King of England has made 
many loans to this exhibition. One of his best 
Rembrandts, one 
of the most 
beautiful Rem- 
brandts of this 
exhibition, comes 
from Bucking- 
ham Palace. It 
is the ‘ Adora- 
tion of the Magi” 
(91), sO impres- 
sive in its grand- 
eur, which can 
only be com- 
pared, from the 
esthetic point of 
view, with the 
admirable “‘ Rest 
on the Flight in- 
to Egypt ” (140), 
from the National 
Gallery of Ire- 
land, Dublin. 
From the point 
of view of the 
delicate, certain, 
and complicated 
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the characteristic traits peculiar to his subject, 
whether an expressive head or a portrait, and 
to transmit the expression of this countenance 
on to his canvas with an audacious brutality 
that his spontaneous facility and direct assur- 
ance alone permitted him to use. Hals is an 
eminently “‘ baroque ” master. We see in his 
work the negation of every constraint of every 
academic law, it is entirely dominated by life. 
His portraits are full of vibrating vitality. His 
characters do not seem to have any higher 
spiritual exist- 
ence. Their 
brains appear to 
be fairly empty. 
Their hearts are 
calm, but their 
temperaments 
are exuberant, 
as Hals’s own 
sanguine temper- 
ament certainly 
was. 
The handling 
of these portraits 
closely corre- 
sponds to Hals’s 
conception of his 
sitters. The artist 
builds up his 
figures with a few 
rapid touches, 
omitting details 
and clinging to 
outward appear- 
ances. The 
greater part of 





handling, these 
works are only 
surpassed by the 
“Stone Bridge ” (148), of the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam, a miracle of brown and yellowish 
colouring in a monochrome that appears to 
be full of colour. The Wallace collection 
possesses a ‘“‘ Landscape with a Coach ” (229), 
conceived in the same style, a painting of the 
same quality. 

After Rembrandt, Frans Hals is the master 
who is represented at this exhibition by the 
largest number of works. His temperament 
is the exact opposite to that of the great genius. 
Hals began by making hard and well-modelled 
portraits, in the manner of~Cornelis Ketel. 
Soon he was able to seize with a rapid glance 
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the evolution of 
his style is repre- 
sented here by 
single portraits of the highest artistic value, and 
by a few very important groups. Of the 
portraits, the “‘ Jolly Toper ” (61), from the 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, should be singled 
out for its admirable richness of colour, based 
on the yellowish brown of the costume, and 
for its astonishing psychology, clearly showing 
that the sitter has been slightly affected by 
liquor. Others are equally important; the 
“Portrait of Claes Duyst” (367), lent by 
Jules S. Bache, may stand as a typical example 
of the happy bourgeoisie imbued with its 
superficial importance. 

Among the portrait groups there is one that 
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will create a sensation: it is the “ Family 
Group in a Landscape ” (369), from the collec- 
tion of Viscount Boyne, which is exhibited for 
the first time, and which has never been repro- 
duced. It is a fine work of the master’s best 
period, circa 1635, and its technique is identical 
with that of the “‘ Children with a Goat,” a 
little known work that has recently come into 
the Royal Museum at Brussels. 

I will not linger over the painters who 
followed Hals’s manner : Verspronck, by whom 
there are two works of the greatest value, the 
“ Portrait of a Young Lady ” (350) and the 
“Blue Girl” (375), Palamedes, Codde, 
Duyster, Judith Leyster, Quast, and Jan Miense 
Molenaer. It is only necessary to draw atten- 
tion to the “ Family Gathering ” (76), by the 
latter, a very interesting group of a bourgeois 
family, full of their own self-sufficiency re- 
ceiving their friends and acquaintances in the 
great hall of their house. This picture may 
be taken as very representative of the social 
life of the time. 

Nor need we linger over the work of the 
little master, Adriaen van Ostade, whose 
representation is not such as to increase his 
glory. 

The whole evolution of Nicolas Maes can 
be easily studied here, and there are some works 
of the highest order, in which we can admire 
the richness of his deep brown—the brilli- 
ance of his vibrating reds, against which the 
other colours are harmonized. 

The famous Dutch landscape painters of 
the seventeenth century are represented by 
some admirable pictures, beginning with the 
greatest, Jacob Ruysdael, whose masterpiece, 
the “Windmill near Wijk bij Duurstede” (207), 
invites us to dream, followed by Hobbema, 
who was more appreciated in England than 
in Holland, and who was so much imitated 
over here in the eighteenth century, to Aert 
van der Neer, and, above all, to Philips 
Koninck, some of whose works, which have 
been cleaned, appear to be almost modern 
in their handling. 

It is necessary to insist on the marine 
painters that Holland produced in the seven- 
teenth century ; there are some sublime pictures 
by Cuyp at the exhibition, notably the paint- 
ing that was sold for such a high price at the 
Holford sale ; there are some interesting works 
by Jan van Goyen, dating from all his periods, 
and particularly some delicate and limpid 
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works by Van de Cappelle and William van 
der Velde. 

We must stop a moment before the work 
of the genre painters. There is one style of 
genre painting that is eminently Dutch. Not 
that of Jan Steen, who is represented by an 
important selection of his works.. These are 
full of an overflowing vitality ; but this sort of 
genre is inspired by Jordaens, and the Fleming 
Jordaens is far more frankly gay than Jan 
Steen. The typically Dutch genre painting 
consists of a delicate little picture, with only a 
few figures in an interior or in a court, as 
we may see best of all in Gerard Terborch, 
Pieter de Hooch, Gabriel Metsu, and Jan 
Vermeer. There is an intimate, almost musical, 
poetry in these pictures, produced by the calm 
of contentment, clear in colour, and full of a 
light that creates an atmosphere in which 
things acquire an aspect of sharp realism, and 
are at the same time sublimated. 

Gerard Terborch is a cold, somewhat 
reasoning painter, who tells us much about 
the social life of the time. Pieter de Hooch 
is more poetical, understanding better the 
language of light that penetrates the interior, 
envelops the figures, spreads itself over the 
ground, and lingers in corners. There are 
some masterpieces by him here, like the “ Card 
Players ” (303), from Buckingham Palace, in 
which the golden atmosphere of a clear day 
is created in an interior where some figures 
are seen, bearing themselves with perfect 
intimacy. The costumes of the figures throw 
a few patches of warm colour into the picture. 
The full light enters the room through the 
open door in the background, a softer light 
descends from a side window. By this light- 
ing, showing up the forms against it, the whole 
gains an unwonted aspect, the aspect presented 
by a screen of trees lit up from behind. Pieter 
de Hooch is a great artist of the palette, who 
succeeds in creating rich yet simple perspec- 
tives and a fine atmosphere. Some of his 
courtyards and streets, in which the general 
tonality is delicate and sometimes every stone 
appears to talk, have not the value that is often 
attached to them. The works of the end of his 
life are very small in conception and sometimes 
indicate a sad decline. 

Beside him, Metsu is but a follower, a 
meticulous painter, a cold and scholarly artist 
who at times, by means of great care, succeeds 
in giving an expression of intimate poetry. 
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But far above all the rest stands, once again, 
Jan Vermeer. *,What a happy inspiration it was 
to devote a room to him! It is a joy to return 
there over and over again. Of the forty-one 
pictures accepted as his authentic work there 
are ten here, all’marvels, with the exception of 
the “‘ Head of a Young Girl” (317) lent by 
the Hon. A. W. Mellon. There are many 
masterpieces : the “‘ View of Delft” (304) from 
The Hague, the 
“Young Woman 
Reading a Letter”’ 
(298) from the 
Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam, 
the admirable 
“Portrait of a 
Young Girl’”’ 
(306) from The 
Hague, the 
*“*Lady at the 
Virginals ” (305) 
lent by H.M. 
the King, the 
“Little Street ” 
(316) from the 
Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam. 
If Pieter de 
Hooch is above 
all a painter of 
luminous _reflec- 
tions, Vermeer 
is an artist who 
stylizes form and 
light. He poses 
his figures in a 
stylization, as it 
were, for eternity. 
He lights them 
as well as the 
few things around 
them—sometimes 
hardly anything 
but a bare wall—with a steady, definite and 
fixed light. And this light is clear and 
remains clear in every modulation which he 
gives the few touches of rich colour that 
he puts into the dresses and the accessories. 
And it is this almost monumental immobility 
of his figures—so simple in the midst of 
light that it seems will never be dulled— 
which creates this beautiful poetry of silence, 
makes everything appear to us different 
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to reality, removes for us the ordinary 
contingencies of life, and helps us to live a 
moment in a land of dreams. 

Therein lies, briefly, the spirituality of Dutch 
art, which is so often called basely realistic. 

After being permeated with the art of 
Vermeer, it is difficult to enjoy the art of 
Emmanuel de Witte, sometimes hard in 
colour and negligent in form, or the 
unequal and 
often superficial 
work of the two 
brothers _ Fabri- 
tius; and the 
rooms devoted to 
modern Dutch 
painting can be 
fairly rapidly 
covered. 

The addition 
of a small 
exhibition of 
present - day 
Dutch art is an 
imitation of the 
Belgian Exhibi- 
tion of 1927. 
But Holland has 
not distinguished 
itself in modern 
times, like Bel- 
gium, by produc- 
ing a series of 
good painters, 
and this section 
makes a_ rather 
sorry figure beside 
the great works of 
the seventeenth 
century. The 
organizers have 
shown great fore- 
sight and I think 
also some courage 
in relegating the too-famous Hague school into 
the background, and in bringing into promin- 
ence the work of the three great Dutch painters 
of the nineteenth century: Breitner; the vir- 
tuoso Van Gogh, the man who created a new 
technique better to express his powerful and 
always tormented personality; and Toorop, 
the thinker and sentimentalist, who has found 
such pure and such expressive forms for his 
ideas and his dreams. 
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ALAN DURST: CARVER 


By KINETON PARKES 


MONG the 
thous- 
ands of 
living 

sculptors there are 
a few who must 
carve or starve; 
carve with the 
chisel or starve 
for opportunities 
of accomplishing 
their desire. Alan 
Durst is one of 
these. He must 
ever be cutting 
wood, either in 
the round or on 
the flat, in the 
engraving process 
of which he is a 
master, or stone 
in the round or 
in relief in which 
he is also expert. 
From the begin- 
ning of his art-life 
he was a carver. 
He was born at 
Alverstoke, in 
Hampshire, in 
1883,and educated 
at Marlborough 
College. He then 
served in the 
Royal Marines 
until he escaped 
in 1913 in order to 
learn to carve ivory 
at the London County Council Central School. 
The carving obsession led him to Chartres, and 
he became enamoured of stone. But the war 
interfered, and for five years he served at sea, 
and on demobilization became curator of the 
Watts Museum at Compton, Surrey. In 1920 
he returned to London and the Central School, 
carving in stone and preparing for his debut 
as a practical carving-sculptor for architectural 
and decorative purposes. Since 1923 prac- 
tically all his carving in stone and wood has 
been accomplished. This disposes of the 
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excuse that a 
sculptor nowadays 
has not time for 
carving. Durst 
works all the days 
at carving and 
produces as much 
as many a sculp- 
tor does in clay- 
modelling. In 
1928 alone his 
works were ex- 
hibited at the 
Venice Interna- 
tional, the Duveen 
Exhibition at 
Buenos Aires, the 
London Group 
Retrospective, the 
Imperial Institute, 
and the Garden 
Sculpture Show at 
the Horticultural 
Hall. At the re- 
cent exhibition of 
the London Group 
the latest result 
of his carving 
activities was 
shown. Seeing 
that Alan Durst is 
a maker of wood- 
engravings as well 
as a carver, and 
that his period 
of effective pro- 
duction is no 
more than five 
years, indicates that, at any rate, this artist 
has time for carving. 

Classical sculpture was marble-carving 
based on the carving of wood, and bronze- 
casting based on the moulding of clay. The 
latter is a dangerous base. The earlier artists 
were safer with their stone from which they 
derived direct results, or with their terra-cotta 
which they burnt in the fire. Sculpture was 
free, while the Gothic spirit was maintained and 
men made simple images of wood and stone 
and ornament of the same materials. During 
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the Renaissance, modelling for bronze raged 
madly and marble was carved nobly; but 
since. marble has been the ruin of sculpture. 
There are men today who want to save sculp- 
ture from the ruin brought upon it by the 
professional marble-carvers : Alan Durst is one 
of them. 

Alan Durst is convinced that for the last 
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300 years the principle of the bearing of 
material upon design has been lost sight of. It 
is imperative that the architect should keep 
this always in mind, although in practice he 
does not; it is just as imperative on the 
sculptor. Both architecture and _ sculpture 
are plastic arts, both are glyptic arts; both 
have to do with structures more than mere 
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representations which are the province of the 
graphic arts. 

The disregard of material by the sculptor 
is due, in Durst’s opinion, to the over- 
whelming application of modelling, supervening 
on the lost art of Gothic carving. Modelling 
in clay is a quick process, and once a plastic 
design has been made the artist can turn it 
over to a workman, who will reproduce it in 
ceramic, or in plaster for bronze, or, worse 
still, in marble. He is therefore merely a 
designer, and not the true creator whose 
function it is to deal with material. To ensure 
the action of this creative faculty it is obligatory 
upon the artist to work continuously on his 
material with his own hands. This can be done 
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most completely in glyptic sculpture. 
It is an indication of the survival of 
the old, true sculptor’s impulse to 
carry his work to completion, that 
some of the great Renaissance 
plastic artists, such as Benvenuto 
Cellini, did actually engage in the 
casting of their pieces. Thereafter 
this impulse died away and the 
plastic of many a fine artist became 
the prey of the marble-carver. This 
persisted; and even Rodin failed to 
become a carver, obsessed as he and 
all his contemporaries were by the 
modelling and reproducing fallacy. 

It is, Durst thinks, of benefit to 
the sculptor that he should feel the 
rigour of creation in a rigid material, 
for it compels him to a definite 
visualization of his subject and, 
moreover, compels him to a steady 
line of work. The carver cannot 
afford to play with his stone; he 
must for ever entertain the respect 
for it which, seeing that it is helping 
him to reproduce his idea in per- 
manent form, is its due. Artist and 
material are partners in the creation 
of a living work of art. In clay the 
artist can work loosely; and that 
shows in the finished product, 
especially as it has also to bear the 
slack impress of those who are not 
really interested in it, but are only 
working on it mechanically. Clay 
modelling is so little bracing that the 
art of sculpture has become flaccid 
since the days of the decay of carving. 
The slackness of technique has had its effect 
on the idea, and the imaginative forces of the 
artist have declined in power. The result was 
inevitable : there has been little true creation, 
but much repetition of the patterns which 
classical art rendered familiar. 

It was not enough for Meunier and Rodin 
to resort to realism; that was important, for 
the spirit was obviously willing but the flesh 
was weak, even in those two great artists. 
They needed the muscles and the instinct of the 
carver to supplement the new ideas which had 
come to them, but which only went half-way 
towards solving the problem undoubtedly 
troubling them. Their divine discontent with 
neo-classicism was, however, the first step 
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in the new-birth which sculpture has now 
suffered. 

Meunier and Rodin modelled, but they did 
not carve. Alan Durst would rather this than 
they or any plastic artist should make moulded 
models as patterns for carved works even 
though they carve themselves. This brings in 
an important consideration : that the two pro- 
cesses are in opposition. Modelling is building 
up, and with soft materials, formless, malleable ; 
carving is cutting away of unnecessary material 
from a rigid mass which already contains the 
corpus of the work the artist is seeking to 
bring forth. The glyptic artist must have 
a clear head and a clear vision; he must 
have a determination of character that 
will support him in the arduous and 
uncompromising task of liberating the idea. 
Clay, therefore, assumes a lowly position. 
It is useful for a small memory sketch, 
or for sketching a design for submission to 
others, but it should have no more intrinsic 
importance than a charcoal outline on a 
painter’s canvas. 

This is as much as Alan Durst feels 
he can give to modelling. For him, clay 
has but little value, even if it is baked and 
so retains its authenticity and permanency. 
It is seldom indeed that he resorts even 
to the diminutive sketch model; but it is 
interesting in the illustration to note the 
block of stone roughly hewn out and the 
general contour of the mass established 
from the small clay sketch at the side. 
There is no plastic touch about the block, 
but by the aid of graphic lines on the 
stone the cutting may be guided, but not 
determined. Thus plastic, graphic and 
glyptic are combined in the productions of 
form in the round. 

In this work, in Portland stone, which 
is called “‘ The African Fruit Seller,” 
Durst bravely attacks a form-problem which 
bristles with difficulties. In modelling for 
bronze the form of this work offers no 
technical objections to the open display of 
the arms, for once cast in bronze there 
is no fear of fracture. Carved in stone 
there is always the danger of fracture. 
During the process of carving the danger 
is imminent and constant. A false stroke and 
the body may be reduced to a torso. The 
first principle of glyptic sculpture is compact 
form with as little undercutting and as little 
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separation of the members from the main mass 
as may be possible. Here the sculptor has 
ventured precariously ; the result is good ; there 
is fine form-structure in it, but the general 
excellence of the figure is due to the observance 
of this important first principle in all parts 
other than the arms. Apart from form, I 
realize that a sculptor, not only in marble but 
in stone and granite, may be intrigued with 
the play of light. In separating the limbs 
from the trunk, or from each other, there is 
greater scope for this, and in “ The African 
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Fruit Seller ” full advantage 
has been taken of the 
trespass. 

In the “ Mother and 
Child,” the group in marble 
which was shown at the 
Venice International in 1928, 
no such liberty with plastic 
principles has been taken; 
it possesses a compact 
structure of great beauty. 
Every line is a gentle curve 
suited to the subject. In 
its modified sphericity, as 
seen from the front, it is 
remarkable; as seen from 
the back the grace of con- 
tour could be equalled only 
with difficulty. At the 
London Group Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition the standing 
figure in Caen stone was 
exhibited. In _ this, too, 
there is no detachment; the 
vertical mass is intact and 
broken only by simplified 
curves with abrupt angles 
solely where the arms are 
concerned. But in the small 
standing figure in Roman 
stone, which was seen at 





the Imperial Art Gallery 
in 1928, more vigorous 
treatment with a separated 
arm produces a more vivid 
glyptical effect but less re- 
pose than the two pieces 
last mentioned. This piece 
illustrates Durst’s rapid de- 
velopment during the last 
two or three years. It is 
the half-way house between 
the little group of ‘“ Eve 
and Cain” of 1925, with 
its slight admixture of 
naiveté and _ grotesquerie, 
and “The African Fruit 
Seller” of yesterday. In 
these pieces and in many 
more in wood and ivory, 
as well as stone and marble, 
there is shown the rapid 
evolution of an authentic 
carving-sculptor. To him, 
and toe others with the same 
ideals and ideas, modern 
sculpture must look for its 
ultimate vindication. 


STANDING FIGURE: Caen stone 
By Alan Durst 


NOTES ON FLEMISH DOMESTIC 
GLASS PAINTING—II 


By A. E. POPHAM 


N a previous article I gave some account 

of an artist of the school of Hugo van der 

Goes, whom I named the Master of the 

Story of Tobit. Unoriginal as this artist 
appears to have been, his works had a very 
considerable influence on his successors. I 
had occasion to mention a glass roundel at 
Brussels reproducing a drawing by the artist 
of “ Tobias and the Fish.” The styleof this very 
ably executed roundel reappears in a number 
of works of glass painting. I have seen no 
drawings of the same style and, consequently, 
conclude that the artist was an actual glass- 
painter, but one of talent and independence 
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sufficient to alter and adapt. The most 
important series by this painter is that of four 
at Amsterdam representing the Acts of Mercy. 
I illustrate that representing Extreme Unction 
and Burial (Fig. I). A characteristic by which 
he can be recognized is the drawing of the 
faces, with rather wide mouth indented at the 
corners and the marked cheek-bones, and the 
elaborate broken drapery, as well as by the 
peculiar care and delicacy of the execution. 
The date of his activity seems to lie round 
about 1500-15, or probably slightly earlier, 
but as to the place where he worked there 
seems to be no decisive evidence. The Acts 
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FIG. I. EXTREME UNCTION Amsterdam 


of Mercy at once call to mind (as has been 
remarked) the pictures of these subjects by 
the so-called Master of Alkmaar, which 
were painted in or for that town in 1509; but 
the similarity is due to a reminiscence of some 
common original rather than to any 
direct connection. Another roundel 
by the artist, “‘ Christ in the House of 
Martha,” at Berlin, is copied in reverse 
with some alterations by the hack 
engraver who signs his works with 
the initial “S,” who was formerly 
associated for no particular reason with 
Brussels, but whom recent criticism 
has with more probability removed 
to Antwerp. The number of ex- 
amples of the Master of the Acts of 
Mercy having copied the Master of 
the Story of Tobias—there are other 
instances beyond that I have men- 
tioned—might point to his having also 
lived at Bruges or Ghent. On the 
other hand, two of the roundels of 
the series of ten of the History of . 
St. Alexius (“ St. Alexius at School ” 
and the “ Marriage of St. Alexius’’) 
in the Berlin Museum, dated 1515, 
appear to be by this Master (of the Acts 
of Mercy). This series was certainly 
made for Cologne, as the dialect of 
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and also the coat of arms of a known citizen 
of Cologne appearing on one of them show; 
but it would be rash to assume that the artist 
who painted two of the series was actually 
resident in Cologne at the time. There was 
certainly a very considerable export of works 
of art of all kinds from the Netherlands in 
general, and particularly from Antwerp to 
Cologne, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The style of the works is undoubtedly 
Netherlandish. 

A drawing at Berlin for glass, representing 
the Sacrament of Baptism, has been connected 
with the two above-mentioned roundels of 
the Life of St. Alexius. There undoubtedly 
does exist a similarity, but the drawing is 
from the costumes certainly earlier. It is again 
probably a case of the glass-painter copying 
or adapting from earlier originals. 

An extremely fine roundel in the South 
Kensington Museum (Fig. II), representing a 
grocer in his warehouse, is one, the unusual 
subject of which does not allow of many points 
of comparison; but it seems to me to have 
many affinities in detail with the Acts of Mercy, 
and may provisionally, I think, be attributed 
to the painter of that series. Another fine 
series of the months, four of which are in a 
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private collection in this country, are also from 
his hand: one of these, the Month of June, 
represented by sheep shearing, is a copy of an 
earlier design, apparently by the Master of the 
Story of Tobit (roundel in the collection of 
Mr. Sidney), and the rest, it may be assumed, 
derive from a similar source. 

Two roundels in the South Kensington 
Museum, one of which I illustrate (Fig. IIT), 
are the work of another glass-painter of rather 
later date, whose drawing shows a great 
delicacy and sen- 
sitiveness verging 
almost to the 
finicky. The 
other roundel by 
him in the same 
museum repre- 
sents Christ in 
the House of 
Martha, and there 
is, if I am not 
mistaken, a pen- 
dant to the Mass 
of St. Gregory, 
representing a 
miracle of St. 
Bernard, in the 
museum at 
Prague, while a 
fourth roundel of 
St. Elisabeth of 
Hungary  distri- 
buting alms is at 
Berlin. The work 
of this artist shows 
resemblances to 
that of Mabuse, 
and the supposed 
Aerdt Ortkens of Antwerp, and also to a certain 
extent to that of the Master of the Acts of 
Mercy. The date of these works must be 
about 1520, but there is nothing to indicate 
where he worked. 

With Aerdt Ortkens we, at any rate, get 
rid of the cumbrous appellations which we 
have hitherto had to employ. This artist is 
mentioned by Guicciardini, under the name of 
Art van Hort di Nimuega, as among the most 
important glass-painters at Antwerp in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. He also 
speaks of him as a great imitator of the designs 
of Italy, and as the first who discovered the 
means of firing and colouring on clear glass. 
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Aerdt Ortkens was received as Master in the 
Guild of St. Luke at Antwerp in 1513, and is 
mentioned in records up to 1531. The 
ingenious identification due to Dr. Friedlander 
of him as the author of a number of drawings 
which bear a very distinct and easily recog- 
nizable style, rests on a slender basis, and has 
probability only to support it. A drawing in 
the British Museum, apparently a design for 
tapestry, shows all the characteristics of this 
style. It bears in a seventeenth- or eighteenth- 
century hand 
the impossible 
attribution to 
Adam van Noort, 
a well-known 
glass - painter of 
the end of the 
sixteenth century, 
and one of the 
Masters of 
Rubens. Dr. 
Friedlander sug- 
gests that this is 
no more than a 
corrupt copy of 
an old ascription 
to Aerdt Ortkens, 
Ardt van Ort—the 
name is variously 
spelt in the 
records. One 
would not sup- 
pose that the 
author of the 
drawings would 
exactly answer to 
Guicciardini’s 
description of a 
great imitator of the designs of Italy, nor do 
the glass roundels show any particular technical 
innovations as far as I can see. 

Certainly, to judge from the large number 
of drawings which survive, the supposed 
Ortkens chiefly concerned himself with designs 
for glass. A typical example is the roundel in 
the Musée Bonnat at Bayonne (Fig. IV), rep- 
resenting Tarquin and Lucretia. The rather 
ape-like heads, with the smail, pouting lips, 
the lowered lids, the regular cross-hatchings, 
the simple Renaissance architecture, and the 
bands of shadow thrown across the background 
are all characteristic. An admirable example 
of glass-painting, obviously from the artist’s 
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AERDT ORTKENS DRAWING Bayonne 
design, is that in the South Kensington 
Museum (Fig. V), particularly rich in roundels 
of the style, representing, it is suggested, 
Anger, as one of a series of the Passions, in 
the form of a fatal display of temper at the 
dinner-table. 

Ortkens’ designs appear to have been his 
own as far as I can judge. I can only point to 
one certain instance of a direct copy by him. 
This is a roundel in the collection of Mr. F. E. 
Sidney, which is a fairly close copy, but 
unmistakably in Ortkens’ manner, of a woodcut 
by Jacob Cornelisz of Amsterdam, one of the 
round series of the Passion by that artist. 
Lucas van Leyden appears to have been the 
first artist to have had the idea of supplying 
engraved designs for glass roundels in his 
** round Passion ” of 1509, though I have never 
met with any glass paintings from these 
engravings. The idea was taken up by Jacob 
Cornelisz in his woodcut, “Passion,” of 
1511-14, which, to judge from the numerous 
reproductions of them by glass-painters, must 
have had a considerable vogue. 

Ortkens’ designs show little relation to 
contemporary Antwerp art as we know it. 
The artist who seems to have influenced him 
most strongly is Mabuse, with whom the known 
circumstances of their lives would well have 
allowed Ortkens to have come into personal 
contact. 

A design for a roundel in the Masson 
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collection in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris 
is comfortingly signed in full “ Gennin Gossert 
de M—.,” and must be regarded as the first 
example of such a design, the authorship of 
which is beyond question. It represents the 
beheading of St. John the Baptist, and is 
drawn in the typical Flemish technique of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, pen and 
ink on grey prepared paper heightened with 
white. It shows in method of drawing and in 
the architecture great similarity with Ortkens’ 
work. Ortkens, however, simplifies and dis- 
penses with the over-elaboration of detail 
conspicuous in Mabuse’s work. Other draw- 
ings for glass in Mabuse’s style are to be met 
with at Vienna and in the National Gallery of 
Scotland, but no examples of glass roundels 
from his designs have come to my knowledge. 

With Ortkens’ contemporary in Antwerp, 
Dirick Vellert, we are again on firm ground. 
This artist was considerate enough to sign at 
least with his initials a large majority of his 
designs for glass and all his engravings. He 
more often than not added the date, and even 
the day of the month, so that the field of con- 
jecture is for once fortunately limited, now that 
the initials, D.V., with a star, have been 
definitely and certainly connected with his name. 
The facts of Vellert’s life are as follow : He was 
received as a Master in the Guild of St. Luke 
at Antwerp in I511 as “ glas maker”; was 
dean in 1518 and 1526; is mentioned by 
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Diirer in his diary of 1520 and 1521, May 12, 
when he invited the German artist to a costly 
banquet ; is recorded in 1539-40 in connection 
with a window in the Church of Our Lady at 
Antwerp ; died after 1544, the date of the large 
engraving of the Flood. 

In spite of all this evidence there are still 
a great many puzzling things about Vellert. 
As in the case of other glass-painters, it is 
never possible to be certain when Vellert is 
copying, or when exactly his own work ends 
and that of his pupils begins. The glass roundel 
at Amsterdam of 
Abraham prostrat- 
ing himself befcre 
the Lord, with the 
circumcision of 
Isaac in the back- 
ground (Fig. VI), 
seems a typical 
exampleofVellert’s 
well-known style. 
It is, unlike the 
majority of glass 
roundels as op- 
posed to the draw- 
ings, signed with 
the familiar initials 
and star (notvisible 
in the reproduc- 
tion). The types, 
the architecture, 
the details all 
confirm the im- 
pression that this is 
an original com- 
position by Vellert. 
But another 
roundel in the 
South Kensington 
Museum shows exactly the same composition 
in what is obviously a more archaic form. 
There can be no doubt that it is Vellert who 
has used the composition of another artist, 
not vice versa. It would be inconceivable that 
Renaissance architecture, as shown in Vellert’s 
roundel, should be altered back to Gothic by 
any copyist. I believe—on comparison of the 
South Kensington roundel with a drawing in 
the British Museum (Fig. VII) representing, 
I think, a messenger bringing Abraham news 
of a battle, with the meeting of Abraham and 
Melchizedek in the distance, and which I 
believe to be the work of Jacob Cornelisz—that 
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the glass roundel is also from his design. There 
is a Close similarity in the types and details of 
drapery, and both show a close connection with 
the woodcut “ Passion,” by Jacob Cornelisz, re- 
ferred to above. Presumably another roundel 
at Amsterdam, representing the destruction of 
the Cities of the Plain, with Lot in prayer in the 
foreground—most probably belonging to the 
same series as the one first illustrated—is also 
copied from a corresponding original by Jacob 
Cornelisz. One might almost conclude that 
this plagiarism of his designs was what induced 
Jacob Cornelisz to 
have his works 
engraved on wood 
and published, so 
that he mightat any 
rate assure himself 
a modest return by 
their sale. 

An interesting 
light on the way 
Vellert went to 
work is shown by 
a drawing in the 
British Museum 
(Fig. VIII). This 
again shows a 
scene in the history 
of Abraham, and 
may also be a 
design for one of 
the same series as 
the two glass 
roundels at Am- 
sterdam. There 
are, it will be seen, 
two designs: the 
first is in light pen 
and ink outline, 
and differs considerably from that super- 
imposed, which is executed in heavy pen and 
ink outline washed with bistre or sepia. 
I presume that Vellert’s method was to make 
a tracing either of a roundel by someone 
else, or in this case more probably of an 
earlier one by himself—which may or may not 
have been copied from someone else’s work— 
and then modify and modernize this tracing so 
as to give the appearance of a new design. This 
method had the advantage of avoiding, with the 
least possible trouble to himself, any actual 
repetition. 

An example of a different and less wholesale 
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plagiarism than that from Jacob Cornelisz is 
the well-known roundel once in the collection 
of Madame Goldschmidt-Przbaum, recently 
acquired by the Musée du Cinquantenaire at 
Brussels, which is signed DIRICK VELLER, and 
dated 1517. Here Vellert, as has been shown, 
has borrowed motives from anonymous Italian 
engravings, from Mantegna, and from Diirer, 
stringing these separate elements on a thin 
thread of his own invention. 

I am perhaps giving the impression that 
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Vellert was nothing but a plagiarist, but with 
al! his copying he has a distinctive and delicate 
style of his own. He was perfectly capable of 
producing original designs; it was probably 
the great demand for his work and the amount 
of commissions pouring in on him which 
induced him to use other people’s ideas so 
frequently. One must remember that the 
designing and painting of large church windows 
was probably his main concern, and the 
roundels a subsidiary interest. The fact of 
the smaller size of these, and the consequent 
survival of the cartoons for them, has acciden- 
tally given an importance to this type of his 


production which it should not possess. The 
attribution of the designs of a number of the 
windows in King’s College Chapel and in the 
Marienkirche in Liibeck has much in its 
favour, and may serve to redress the balance. 
Vellert may be regarded as the last of the 
primitive glass-painters. With the generation 
of Pieter Coecke van Alost in Antwerp, of 
Scorel and Swart in Holland, a new phase of 
the Northern Renaissance sets in. The style 
of Mabuse and Vellert is rooted in that of the 





FIG. VIII. DIRICK VELLERT DRAWING 


British Museum 


great painters of the fifteenth century, largely 
modified by contact with Italian contemporary 
art, but still inherently Quattrocento. Coecke, 
and still more his successors, with Frans Floris 
at their head, are of a generation to whom 
Roger van der Weyden and van der Goes were 
a memory only, and Raphael and his followers 
the present reality. There are many other 
glass-painters in the Southern Netherlands, 
contemporaries of Ortkens and Vellert and 
working in the old tradition, with whom I have 
no space here to deal, but the end of that 
tradition is an appropriate point at which to 
end these notes. 
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THE BORIS ANREP PAVEMENT IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


By HERBERT FURST 


HANKS to the generosity of a small 
group of patrons headed by Mr. 
Sam. Courtauld, the National Gallery 
has recently gained a new attraction, 
not this time in the shape of pictures for its 
walls, but as an addition to its architectural 
decoration. This is a pavement in the left 
wing of its vestibule. It is a beginning; 
similar pavements on the right and in the 
centre are to follow in due course. The artist 
who has designed and laid it is, I believe I am 
right in stating, the only one amongst the 
living who could combine these two operations 
which should be 
—but are not 
in the common 
practice—one. 
It is Mr. Boris 
Anrep. Before 
dwelling upon 
Mr. Anrep’s 
achievement it 
will be useful to 
point out what 
**the common 
practice ’’ 
referred to is 
Plenty of 
mosaic is, of 
course, manu- 
factured today, 
and thecriterion, 
apart from that 
applied to ordin- 
ary geometrical 
pattern, is its 
resemblance to 
the cartoon sup- 
plied by an 
artist whose 
métier is paint- 
ing. The more 
closely a mosaic 
resembles a 
painting, in other 
words the more 
cleverly it imi- 


tates a design PAVEMENT BY BORIS ANREP, 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE NORTHERN PART OF THE MOSAIC 


done in another medium, the better it is judged 
to be. This incidentally is the common fate of 
other arts, such as those of tapestry and stained 
glass, proving that the instinct to imitate 
and the desire to perform tricks are more 
prevalent than the power to create and the 
will to restrict a medium to its own terms. 
Probably the invention of oil-painting has done 
more harm in this respect than any other 
medium of the graphic arts. Oil has less 
character of its own than any other vehicle; it 
can, therefore, be made to imitate Nature, or 
as they used to stipulate in old painters’ 
contracts imitate 
“life, or bronze 
or marble” as 
a perfectly con- 
vincing trompe 
weil. The 
mosaic. crafts- 
man, having a 
picture before 
him that was 
conceived as an 
imitation of 
Nature will 
therefore regard 
it as a triumph 
of his craft if 
he succeeds in 
translating the 
Original so 
deceivingly into 
stone as to make 
it resemble the 
pseudo-nature of 
an oil-painting. 
Given a neces- 
sary number of 
different colour- 
ed tessere and 
reducing the 
latter to the 
smallest dimen- 
sions, the feats 
of imitation that 
can be perform- 
ed in this way 


IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
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ASTRONOMY 
Detail from the Mosaic Pavement by Boris Anrep, in the National Gallery 


are extraordinary and, in consequence, duly 
admired. 

With this conception of the nature and 
function of mosaic Mr. Anrep will have nothing 
to do, because it is based on what he regards— 
and rightly regards—as a misuse of the material. 

The basis of pictorial design is calligraphic ; 
and even where actual line is avoided, as in 
some forms of technique, colour is amenable 
to an infinite number of gradations merging 
imperceptibly into one another. But the 
mosaicist works with perfectly delimited blocks 
or blocklets of stone or glass, each laid alongside 
of the other and planted firmly in stone-like 
cement or stucco. As a consequence of this 
its basic quality, its effect must differ from that 
of a purely graphic or calligraphic technique. It 
becomes part of the architecture, and for that 
reason not only decorative but monumental. 

Mr. Anrep’s sole aim is to Keep it so. 

Therein he also differs from estheticians 
who, whilst admitting that the decorative 
quality is a paramount necessity in good 
mosaic, yet believe that this depends on the 
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nature of the design, and who, because some of 
the best decorations in mosaic happen to have 
been produced in Byzantine art, believe that 
all mosaic should imitate the Byzantine manner. 
The mosaic floor in the National Gallery 
goes even farther than the same artist’s pave- 
ment in the Blake Room of the Tate Gallery 
to prove that Mr. Anrep is right when he be- 
lieves such archaistic notions to be irrelevant. 
The National Gallery mosaic has as its 
theme—carefully discussed and decided upon 
by a committee—“‘ The Labours of Life.” It 
will later be matched by another theme on the 
opposite side of the vestibule symbolizing 
“The Pleasures of Life.” The “life,” 
however, is that of the present day, and the 
purpose is deliberately to let posterity see what 
has constituted our life. As a consequence the 
artist has not represented allegorical figures 
of Science, Art, Agriculture, Literature, 
Music, etc., but has attempted with rare skill 
and ingenuity to epitomize our present-day 
conditions and activities. 
For this purpose he has displayed in the 








The Boris Anrep Pavement in the National Gallery 


given space eleven panels held together by a 
uniform pinkish ground or field, decorated with 
scrolls ofvine. The centre one, as we mount the 
stairs, represents a little family idyll consisting 
of mother, father, child, anda dog. Above it we 
see a sculptor at work—art ; to the left a student 
in the South Kensington Museum of Natural 
History studying a vertebra of the giant 
prehistoric Diplodocus Carnegii—science. 
Above this is a little roundel, a still-life group 
consisting of a shell, a flute, and a book—sym- 
bolizing music. Corresponding to this there 
is, on the opposite side, a roundel with a child’s 
slate and sponge with the names of favourite 
children’s books : “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” ‘* Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” “‘ Alice in Wonderland,” and 
“Treasure Island ”—literature ; below this is 
a panel showing an astronomer at his telescope 
—astronomy; next to this, at the top, a 
“tumbler,” symbolizing the theatre ; below this 
a Covent Garden porter with a pile of baskets 
—commerce; and below this again a large 
panel depicting a camera man taking a moving 
photograph of a tiger. Corresponding to this 
large panel there is, on the opposite side, a man 
washing a pig—agriculture; above this a man 
drilling—industry. The figure of a coalminer 
on a panel on the left concludes the theme. 
Owing to the position of the pavement it 
is impossible to give an idea of the effect in 


reproductions, where distortions are naturally 
unavoidable. Only a personal visit can demon- 
strate the skill with which the artist has used 
his material, can show how he has managed to 
produce an effect of rich but subdued colour, 
which keeps the pavement flat on the ground 
and yet entertains the eye by its variety of 
form, its play of light. 

One further interesting point must be made. 
Although the arrangement of the panels on 
the ground is formal, and the effect strictly 
in keeping with and subordinated to the 
architecture, it might be objected that pictorial 
representation of any kind is out of place on a 
floor which should be covered by abstract 
pattern and not by figures. . 

To this objection the artist retorts that, on 
the contrary, the very fact of passing over, of 
treading upon figural representation, of seeing 
it at different angles from different points 
of views, brings about a sensual pleasure, a 
familiarity, an attraction which is necessarily 
absent from the relation of a spectator to a 
picture on a wall. 

Whether we agree with the artist on this 
point or not the fact remains that he has 
succeeded in creating a form of floor decoration 
which, in spite of its ancient technique, is as 
vital today as it was in the best period—the 
first century of the Christian era. 





ART 
Detail from the Mosaic Pavement by Boris Anrep, in the National Gallery 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT PRINTS 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 


THE ETCHER’S ART AND ITS MARKET 


F they talk of a “slump” in modern 

etchings, it is only because in the auction 

rooms prices for the works of certain 

favourite artists, which have risen to 
excessively large sums—paid, not by genuine 
collectors who love prints, but by persons who 
deal with prints as they would with stocks and 
shares—have shown a tendency to adjust them- 
selves to true commercial conditions. This is 
as it should be, although the decline of the top 
prices must temporarily affect the market 
generally. It certainly is a very unhealthy 
state of things which gives gamblers the 
power and opportunity to force up the prices 
of etchings—not of Old Masters, but those 
published quite recently—to abnormal figures. 
However, they will find sooner or later that 
modern etchings are scarcely worth while as 
matters for speculation, and the print market 
will then be left to the regular dealings of 
genuine collectors. Of course, the capital 
prints of such established masters as Sir 
D. Y. Cameron, Muirhead Bone, and James 
McBey, which have attained the rank of 
classics, must always be appraised relatively at 
the maximum ; and it must be remembered that 
this is not unlikely to happen to others, since 
we have masters like Edmund Blampied, 
F. L. Griggs, E. S. Lumsden, Henry Rushbury, 
Gerald Brockhurst, Malcolm Osborne, Arthur 
Briscoe, and W. P. Robins all working in their 
prime, with masterly etchers like Frank Benson, 
L. C. Rosenberg, Arthur Heintzelman (coming 
from America), and J. Komjati (from Hungary), 
into the English market. And if the supply of 
good prints exceeds the demand of amateurs 
who can afford the present comparatively high 
range of prices—as, indeed, it promises to do, 
and no wonder, considering the high standard 
of art and craft reached by the average British 
etcher—the market for admirable etchings will 
gradually attain its proper equilibrium as the 
spreading knowledge and wider understanding 
of them creates a taste and a desire to possess 
them, accompanied by a willingness to pay for 
them at a reasonable appraisal. As this taste 
spreads gradually over the Empire, in the far 
outposts as in the homely metropolis, even 
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possibly in mean suburbs, the modern etching 
of merit will find its welcome and will be loved 
and prized, but there will be an end to the 
arbitrarily “‘ limited edition.” The enjoyment 
of a beautiful thing must never be restricted ; 
there must be editions for all who have the 
capacity and desire to enjoy them, and the 
etcher can ensure this by steel-facing his plate. 
The practice of steel-facing certainly admits 
controversy ; many eminent etchers, who are 
careful to limit their editions with a view to 
making the impressions rare and choice, are 
strongly opposed to it, while others favour it, 
notably Sir Frank Short, the revered doyen of 
engravers, who has tested the process with an 
open mind and lends it the authority of his 
long experience, though he admits that, while 
it serves to perfection with many plates, there 
are others which, from one cause or another, 
give way under it after but few impressions. 
However, as a general rule, it serves its purpose, 
and the film formed upon the copper to protect 
it from wear in printing is infinitesimal in 
depth, and it can be washed away immediately 
with acid and renewed as often as may be 
necessary. The advantage of thus being able 
to obtain many hundreds of perfect impressions 
of a beautiful plate instead of a comparatively 
limited number is obvious, for it means the 
dissemination of the charm of this exquisite 
graphic art over an unlimited area, with the 
chance for each man to find prints he can 
treasure and images he can love. This may be 
a Utopian ideal, but the jealous collector who 
treasures his rare proofs can still be satisfied 
before the steel-facing of the plate. 


TUNNICLIFFE’S NEW ETCHINGS OF FARM LIFE 


Who that has known the land, and those 
that live by it and for it, but will give a hearty 
welcome to Mr. Tunnicliffe’s prints, for he 
always brings us something fresh and, while 
his classic feeling for design frequently recalls 
the Old Masters, peculiarly racy of the soil. 
Maybe it will be something that farmers will 
find homelandish, recognizing it as belonging 
to their particular part of the country. Here, 
for example, we have, standing in an attitude 
of rebellious defiance against a barrier of stone 
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HYLAS AND THE NYMPHS Line-engraving by Harry Morley 
Published by P. and D. Colnaghi & Co. 


wall and thicket, a great bull with a large, 
heavy log chained to his neck as a deterrent to 
his forcing his way through fences and hedges. 
His tendency to do so has won him the local 
Cheshire sobriquet of “‘ The Thief.” A farm 
labourer is watching him from behind an 
opposite hedge, while in the bull’s eye is an 
expression of the will to attempt another break- 
through. He is a sturdy, masterful beast, and 
is first cousin to that other “‘ Bull ” with which 
Mr. Tunnicliffe commenced his reputation, a 
lot less tractable even than Bewick’s “‘ Chilling- 
ham Bull,” which he somewhat recalls. “‘ The 
Thief,” by its vitality of design and its graphic 
naturalism, is an outstanding achievement. 
Mr. Tunnicliffe has once more taken his art 
close to Nature ; he etches again from the actual 
things of the country in the country. There is 
“The Swing Bridge”; across a little wooden 
bridge over a stream a man, leading a horse as 
men do lead horses in Cheshire, is driving a 
herd of cattle, so that the whole looks like a 
bridge animate with animal life. This is a 


beautiful design, and I can imagine some 
Australian stockman, if this etching should 
come into his hands, being recalled by it to 
the “old country” and getting to love every 
line of it, so that he would want more. Then 
there is “ The Singing Ploughman,” sitting 
astride the horse he has been working with, 
that carries all the trappings of the plough, and 
singing as he rides homeward from his field 
labours, fording the stream that traverses the 
landscape, and passing the church tower seen 
through the trees. One feels an easy camarad- 
erle between man and horse—a fine study— 
for they work together all day, and at the day’s 
end they go home together to their rest. In 
“The Mowing Machine” the pair of horses 
make their way with the machine naturally 
through the long grass, while the man on foot 
who guides the mowing apparatus is done to the 
life. Landscape and atmosphere are treated in 
all these prints with artistic truth, and Mr. 
Tunnicliffe’s thoroughly individual style has 
just won him the Associateship of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers. 


HARRY MORLEY AND HIS GRAVEN LINE 


As a painter Mr. Harry Morley has already 
won a distinguished success ; he is represented 
in the Tate Gallery by a beautiful picture 
purchased from the Chantrey Bequest, and one 
looks for his pictures at the Royal Academy 
exhibitions, and his watercolours at the Royal 
Water Colour Society, as a matter of course. 
He is an inveterate experimenter in various 
mediums, and he has done some fine etchings ; 
but his preoccupation with design, and his 
devotion to the old Italian masters, make it 
not at all surprising that he should bear his 
share in the modern revival of original line 
engraving. This is quite a recent development, 
and it promises to have important artistic 
results. He has a personal predilection for 
the burin, and he handles it already with 
peculiar delicacy and finesse, making the copper 
respond with beautiful lines just as he desires. 
“Hylas and the Nymphs” is one of his 
classical subjects that he has already painted, 
and a very lovely thing he has made of it, with 
his graven lines full of life and movement of 
a classic order. We see Hylas, the beautiful 
favourite of Hercules, standing on the brink 
of a pool struggling with one of the river 
nymphs who has seized him from behind, 
while another stands in the water eager to 
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MORNING Line-engraving by Harry Morley 
Published by P. and D. Colnaghi & Co. 


clasp the lovely youth and drag him to the 
depths, while yet another waits behind a tree 
to claim her share in the amorous sport. There 
is always an interesting lively variety in Mr. 
Morley’s work; from the classical style of 
““Hylas and the Nymphs” and the earlier 
“* Venus and Cupid,” which has a reminiscence 
in it of Jacopo de’ Barbari’s “Apollo and 
Diana,” he changes to the modern domesticity 
of “‘ Morning ” with a touch no less classic in 
manner. This is just the daily morning routine 
of an Italian peasant woman nursing her baby. 
She sits on a common wooden chair, the empty, 
untended bassinet is on the floor, and all her 
own bedclothes are piled up in disorder, for 
the primal thing of importance is to feed her 
infant—that is the mother’s instinct; all the 
necessary tidying-up comes afterwards. On 
this simple theme Mr. Morley has expended 
his finest skill; there are graven passages which 
are masterly,and as we have here a “‘ first state ” 
we may look in a final state for a pervading 
perfection—though we may have to wait for it. 
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Meanwhile, here is “‘ Via Corrado, Anticoli,” 
a domestic aspect of the charming Italian hill- 
town which has lately attracted many English 
artists by its strange picturesqueness and local 
peculiarities. It is all up and down steps, and 
here we are looking up through an arched 
gateway toward a house, half in sunlight, half 
in shadow. Pigs are sleeping in the fore- 
ground, and the men are idly standing or sitting 
about; but the women, one with a burden on 
her head, another carrying bundles of sticks, 
yet another tending her children, appear to be 
doing all the work there is to be done in 
Anticoli. Here again, Mr. Morley, handling 
the burin with as much easy expressiveness as 
the needle or the drypoint, has graven, with 
his unfailing sense of style, something of his 
own personality into the scene. He will be a 
valuable acquisition to the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers, to which he has recently been 
elected out of a candidature of forty-three, 
together with Mr. Tunnicliffe and Miss Evelyn 
Gibbs, the latest winner of the Prix de Rome. 


MIDDLETON TODD’S DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN 


Because of the individual successes he has 
won with such prints of character as “‘ The 
Vamper,” “‘ A New String for an Old Tune,” 
and “‘ The Three Fiddlers,” it may have been 
thought that Mr. Middleton Todd’s range 
of subject was limited to elderly musicians 
strumming on their instruments while odd 
contrasts of light and shadow make picturesque 
play with them. But he has lately shown that 
his distinctive style in treating problems of 
illumination does not restrict his choice of 
subject, but rather that it suggests to him 
novel motives, for his ‘“‘ Ponte Vecchio” and 
“Siena” are both admirable plates, each 
thoroughly individual and fresh in conception. 
He has, however, since given us a fresh revela- 
tion of his talent in the expressive interpretation 
of fair women and their charm. His “ Milla- 
mant,” wrought in drypoint as a frontispiece 
to the edition of “‘ The Way of the World” 
(published by the Haymarket Press), is a 
delightful conception of Congreve’s gay-hearted, 
vivacious heroine in one of the fond, teasing 
moments of her capricious understanding with 
her lover. In ‘“‘ The Silhouette,” however, 
Mr. Todd has addressed himself to a more 
complex problem of light, for he illuminates a 
charming young woman in such a way that she 
sits besides her enormous shadow on the wall. 
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She is in meditative mood and quite uncon- 
scious of the silhouette that she makes, but the 
glowing light takes full count of her dress, her 
hair, her face, playing lovely pranks with the 
shadows in the folds and adding a capricious 
beauty. This is an enchanting print and one 
of which Mr. Todd has reason to feel proud, for 
it is a work of exquisite art. So, in its different 
way, is “‘ The Great Tithe Barn,” a medieval 
Sussex barn, with a lofty roof of joists and 
beams and arched timbers. The foreground 
is in deep shadow, the light entering at the side 
and by the back window, interplaying with the 
shadows among the timbers. There is a look 
of mystery about the place, and one might 
imagine that those men are talking of uncanny 
things, but the workaday world is suggested 
by one man manipulating a pulley. Then there 
is an interesting study of a type that Mr. Todd 
has made peculiarly his own. ‘“ Accordion 
Player” this is called; and here—in this 
spectacled old man sitting with the instrument 
upon his knees, his hands clasped upon it, 
looking round in an attitude of sudden thought, 
perhaps reminiscence, the remains of a frugal 
meal upon his table and other indications of a 
lonely life—the artist gives us an intimate record 
of perhaps a life of sacrifice, arrived ata philo- 
sophic content, the end of a story of broken 
romance; and the light comes in significantly 
from a window that is unseen but merely 
suggested by a curtain. In “‘ The Connoisseur ” 
—a periwigged critic in the costume of William 
III’s period, clasping his bony hands in 
contemplation—Mr. Todd recalls interestingly 
his recent graphic excursion into Congreve’s 
day, for his artistic adventures would seem to 
be determined only by his disciplined moods, 
which may call as easily for the watercolour 
brush as for the drypoint, for he can be as 
happy with either. 


NEW DRYPOINTS OF HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


Mr. James P. Power’s is, I fancy, a new 
name in the etching world ; but there is so much 
promise in his recent plates, which are pub- 
lished by the house of Connell, that one may 
regard him as likely to stay. I remember his 
bringing me, not long ago, some plates of 
Belgian towns; but though obviously he had 
vision, and could see the place and the people in 
their just relations, he had not quite arrived at 
artistic discipline of selection, and his handling 
of the drypoint was uncertain of effect. These 





things he has already remedied, and he can 
now approach any subject he is drawn to, and 
that is invariably one of architectural interest 
animated with incidental human circumstance, 
with confidence of artistic achievement. His 
conception of “‘ Malines,” for instance. In an 
open space, fronting a number of quaint old 
houses, a market is proceeding, and a very 
lively scene it is, with the people gregariously 
busy among the stalls and the large, fixed 
umbrellas, but above the houses is seen the 
great old Cathedral of St. Rumbold, with the 
wonderful tower lifting its 300 feet and more to 
dominate this characteristic scene, though the 
original builders had seen it in imagination 
rising to 550 feet. The sun is hot upon the 
flagstones, and shadows fall upon church and 
tower and the houses of a side street, while 
the eye is casually caught by a herd of goats. 
Here Mr. Power has taken advantage of his 
opportunities, and has shown that he can 
portray buildings with a just sense of their 
volume and weight as well as their individual 
features. The ancient cathedral tower is a 
notable example. Again, very different is 
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THE SILHOUETTE 
Published by Fames Connell and Sons 
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“Rue Neuve, Brussels,” with its gay aspect 
of that lively thoroughfare, and a handsome 
church front contrasting with the shops 
and the houses. Then there is ‘‘ Old Mill, 
Zaandyk,” showing the fine old structure duly 
functioning, with its great, heavy wings re- 
volving, which Mr. Power conveys with very 
vital drypoint lines. This is one of his best 
prints, and, with the long, open cart, partially 
covered, waiting in the street of gabled houses, 
it gives a vivid impression of the work of the 
mill. “On the Spaarne, Haarlem” is an 
ambitious print, good in parts, especially the 
upper part, but the shadowed foreground is 
less effective. 


JOSEPH GRAY’S CONCEPTION OF THE HILLS 


Mr. Joseph Gray has scoured the seas with 
his etching needle and drypoint, and given us 
many fine interpretations of the element he 
knows so intimately in her rough and her calm 
moods, but now he is turning his attention 


to the Scottish highlands and showing us his 
personal conceptions of the wild hills. Com- 
mencing with “ Schiehallion,” the steep Hill 
of the Fairies which sheltered Robert Bruce 
in its gloomy crevices after his defeat at the 
Battle of Methven, with sweeping lines of his 
drypoint he achieved a noble design, showing 
the pyramidal form of the mountain in its 
atmospheric aspect. Now we have, in “ Ran- 
noch Hills,” a beautiful vision of a reach of 
Loch Rannoch, with its rocky, heather-covered 
banks in shadow and the high hills stretching 
away under the light. Their structure is 
finely suggested and they are enveloped in 
atmosphere, so that we feel on the particular 
day that Mr. Gray wrought upon the copper, 
this is just how the hills looked, while a calm 
ripple over the lake suggested it was enfolded 
in a quietude of beauty. And so it may sing 
to Scottish exiles in the words of Neil Munro’s 
lovely poem : 


Do not your sad hearts over seas come leaping 
To the highlands and the lowlands of your Home ? 


ASHBY ST. LEDGERS CHURCH 
WALL-PAINTINGS 


By E. W. TRISTRAM 


NY discovery of English wall-painting 

is of interest, for it helps to broaden 

our knowledge of a subject the im- 
portance of which to the history of 

art is being increasingly recognized. A number 
of wall-paintings were recently uncovered in 
the church of Ashby St. Ledgers, in Northamp- 
tonshire, belonging to various periods from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century. Some are 
fragmentary and of lesser importance, but 
others constitute valuable contributions to this 
knowledge. The first is a representation of 
the Flagellation of St. Margaret, probably 
executed about the year 1225. The discovery 
of so early a painting was somewhat unexpected, 
for the church is largely of fifteenth-century 
date. The portion of the wall in the south 
aisle, where it occurs, is of earlier date, and was 
one of the few fragments of the earlier church 
that was retained when it was rebuilt. St. 
Margaret stands between two torturers who are 
wielding whips on either side of her. The 
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work is executed in bright but delicate colours 
on a buff ground, and is a fine example of the 
dexterous handling of the long, sweeping brush 
line that is so characteristic a feature of 
English painting, especially of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. In general treat- 
ment it resembles the work of such miniatures 
as those in Queen Mary’s Psalter, executed 
about the same time, and is very similar to a 
representation of the same subject in this 
book. One of the torturers is unfortunately 
destroyed. 

The next work of importance is a series of 
subjects illustrating the Passion, painted around 
the chancel arch, some being on the east wall 
and others on the north and south wall of the 
nave. They were apparently executed about 
the year 1500, or early in the sixteenth century, 
and cover an earlier representation of the Last 
Judgment, which is visible in places. The 
subjects are arranged in rectangular compart- 
ments, separated by borders chevroned in red 
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THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM AND CHRIST WASHING THE FEET OF ST. PETER 
Wall-painting, -. 1500, at Ashby St. Ledgers Church, Northamptonshire 
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THE LAST SUPPER AND THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN 
Wall-painting, c. 1500, at Ashby St. Ledgers Church, Northamptonshire 
On the right of the latter subject is part of a “ St. Michael Weighing Souls” of an earlier date 

















THE FLAGELLATION OF ST. MARGARET 


Wall-painting, early fourteenth century, at Ashby St. Ledgers 
Church, Northamptonshire 


and white. They include the Entry into 
Jerusalem, Christ Washing the Feet of St. Peter, 
the Last Supper, the Agony in the Garden, 
the Crucifixion, the Deposition, Christ before 
Pilate, the Mocking and Scourging, the 
Crucifixion again, a Pieta, the Betrayal, the 
Resurrection, Christ bearing the Cross, the 
Nailing to the Cross, the Crucifixion again, the 
Resurrection, the Marys at the Tomb, and some 
other subjects which are now in too perished a 
condition to make their identification possible. 
It is noticeable that the Crucifixion appears 
three times ; they are not repetitions however, a 
different aspect of the subject being presented 
on each occasion. In style they are very dif- 
ferent from the representation of the Martyr- 
dom of St. Margaret and bear so close a 
resemblance to the wood engravings of the 
period, although highly coloured in reds, 
blues, and greens, that it seems possible that a 
book including such engravings was used as a 
type from which the painter worked. The 
compositions are traditional, and in some cases 
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of fine quality. Especially is this noticeable 
in the Marys at the Tomb, where the composi- 
tion is distinctly in advance of the execution, 
which is not highly skilled. The work 
has, to a large extent, lost the calligraphic 
quality that is so pronounced a feature of 
earlier English painting. On the other hand, 
its naive directness has considerable charm and 
there is a distinct power of characterization in 
the figures. The paintings may be taken as a 
fair example of the work that was done in the 
majority of English village churches of this 
period. 

That they are the product of an English 
painter there can be but little doubt. Conti- 
nental, and especially Flemish, painters are 
known to have worked in England at this time, 
and no doubt large quantities of Flemish 
paintings were introduced through the ordinary 
channels of commerce, which consisted 
principally of the wool trade. There is still, 
however, abundant evidence in our churches 
to show, not only that large areas were originally 





DETAIL OF THE CRUCIFIXION 


Wall-painting, c. 1500, at Ashby St. Ledgers Church, 
Northamptonshire 
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covered with wall-paintings, but that in the 
main they followed the long tradition of 
English wall-painting, although naturally in the 
fifteenth century the influence of Burgundy, 
and especially Flanders, was very strong. In 
Northamptonshire, the Midlands generally, 
and East Anglia there are fragments of many 
such schemes, similar in style and workmanship 
and many of equal interest. The Ashby St. 
Ledgers paintings, however, are probably the 
best and most complete set of Passion subjects 
of this date extant in English painting. 

A sequence in the development of the 
style of wall-paintings may be observed by 
comparing the reproductions of the Ashby 
St. Ledgers paintings with those of Capel 
Church illustrated on pages 14 and 15 of 
Vol. VI, No. 31 of this journal, and the 
Hoxne and Kentford Church wall-paintings 
illustrated on pages 33-35, Vol. V, No. 25. 
The former are good illustrations of the type 
that formerly adorned the walls of our village 
churches about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and the latter the larger churches of 
the fourteenth century. We cannot expect to 
find in such examples as these the qualities 
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generally associated with panel paintings, nor 
should they be considered as isolated works of 
art. They were swiftly executed on a large 
scale, and should be regarded as the completion 
of the building they cover rather than as 
pictures that were subsequently applied to it. 
Not all medieval wall-paintings, however, were 
entirely of this nature. Examples such as 
those at Eton College Chapel, the Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Winchester Cathedral, the 
painting of St. Faith at Westminster Abbey, the 
Chichester Cathedral “ Virgin and Child ” and 
many others possess so high a degree of finish 
that, if we imagined them detached from the 
walls, they might readily be regarded as 
isolated works of art and appropriately ex- 
hibited on the walls of a picture gallery. At 
the same time the particular qualities of the 
former class are not to be ignored, for in their 
original position and, regarded as an integral 
part of the building in which they occur, they 
possess many fine characteristics which are 
not readily appreciated if this point of view is 
not definitely borne in mind. 


The illustrations to this article are reproduced from drawings by 
Professor E. W. Tristram. 





THE MARYS AT THE TOMB 


Wall-painting, c. 1500, at Ashby St. Ledgers Church, 


Northamptonshire 

















LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 





LE BAL DE MOULIN ROUGE: La Goulue and Valentin-le-Desossé 


S it necessary to lose much time at the Salon des 
Indépendants, in those mournful, dark, and icy 
galleries of the Grand Palais, so little suited, alas! for 
the presentation of painting ? Is it necessary, when all 
the connoisseurs already know my conclusion ?—the Salon 
of 1929 has revealed no more new values than the Salon 
of 1928. Finally, two or three masters of yesterday who 
used to lend some importance to this exhibition have 
definitely retired. Besides, such a state of affairs is perfectly 
logical; it is in the nature of things. 
Let me state the case once for all, so as never again 
to have to return to it. The Salon des Indépendants was 
founded at a time when there was a despised, insurgent 
art, condemned by the academies, the powers and, with 
rare exceptions, by the rich collectors. This state of things 
continued until the first years of the twentieth century. In 
1908 the great gallery of the Fauves, maliciously termed 
the “‘ Cage Centrale,” was the last refuge of the accursed 
paintings, with Matisse, Vlaminck, Friesz, Rouault, the 
douanier Rousseau, etc., all higgledy-piggledy. Two 
years later the Salon des Indépendants still permitted the 
broad revaluation of an unknown painter, who was going to 
become a master of plasticity, with some traits of one of 
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By Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 


the first aestheticians of his time, André Lhote. Quite a 
young man, a foreigner formed in our school, the Norwegian 
Per Krohg, who at the age of thirteen had been massier at 
the Académie de la Grande Chaumiére under the discipline 
of his father, was going to force even the most absent- 
minded to inscribe his name on the tablets of the future. 
But the interest did not even last till the war. 

Let us fix the date that marks the term of credit justly 
accorded to the Indépendants : some art historians younger 
than ourselves may be grateful for this. It is 1911, the 
date of the famous sale of the “ Peau de l’Ours.” “ La 
Peau de l’Ours ” was a society of moderately wealthy 
collectors who, if I may say so, staked only on despised 
lots, but with what enflamed confidence! In 1911, the date 
previously fixed by their statutes, the association took its 
common treasure to the Hétel des Ventes. The bidding 
was staggering for the time. The vanquished and astounded 
adversaries of modern art, of what was then called “ La 
Jeune Peinture Frangaise,” saw a large composition by 
Picasso—a fine canvas of the period, styled “ of the Saltim- 
banques ”—reach over ten thousand francs. Today that 
would be nothing, but then it was still possible to be 
stirred by it. 
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From that day onward the galleries, of which there are 
now nearly a thousand in Paris, began to multiply. From 
that day onward the young were feasted and, with some 
unfortunate and fairly inexplicable exceptions, almost 
solicited from all parts. 

They have no longer any need to try their luck at the 
Salon des Indépendants. On the contrary, they have every 
good reason to shun this salon, which, being open to all, 
sinks beneath the numbers, suffocated by the rather piteous 
amateurism of those who were called “ Sunday painters ” 
at a time when the dealers still hoped to discover many 
new douanier Rousseaus. 

So there is not much else to be noticed at the Salon des 
Indépendants beyond the very brilliant contributions of 
its founder, Paul Signac, the master of pointillism, the 
friend of Seurat, but only in a very short way his follower. 
There are still several veterans of merit around Signac 
who persist in exhibiting in order that the old salon of their 
ardent youth should not pass away altogether. But in 
reality not one of their contributions is a surprise for us. 
There is not a single one that we might not have admired 
at leisure all through the year in some fine, well-lighted 
gallery in the Rue la Boetie or the Faubourg Saint-Honoré. 

Among our foreign guests the Japanese alone appear 
to have taken the Indépendants seriously this year. But 
did they not distinguish themselves very much in the 
preceding months? They did so to such an extent that 
the best examples of Japanese art shown at the Grand 
Palais were already old acquaintances to us. The fine 
summer exhibition at the Zivy Galleries had made us 
appreciate all that. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to make a sort of discovery 
at the Indépendants. It was not one for me, if I may 
flatter myself on having been the first to set eyes on the 
works of Gabriel Trousselle, and to take an interest in 
them from the time when honesty forced me to forbid 
Gabriel Trousselle to indulge so soon in the perilous joy 
of exhibiting. Now Gabriel Trousselle has triumphed 
over the worst, and in spite of a certain appetizing awkward- 
ness it is possible to recognize the traces of a qualified, 
a born painter—one who is a painter by the decree of 
Providence. 

Gabriel Trousselle is another “ Sunday painter,” but 
with this innovation that he does not come from the people. 
Gabriel Trousselle is a rich bourgeois of Boulogne-sur- 
mer, and the first purchasers of his paintings were British 
tourists—Sunday collectors ! 

An owner of fishing vessels, Gabriel Trousselle appeared 
to me one day in such a state of frenzy that he saw nothing 
but so many still-life groups in the brilliant cargoes of his 
sailors. The history of Trousselle’s artistic efforts would 
constitute a good “‘ Treatise on Will Power.” 

Now at last he has reached such a point that the critics 
reproach him for having looked too much at Kisling. As 
a matter of fact, Gabriel Trousselle has looked at nothing 
at all except his models. This great bourgeois still lives 
like a savage. I think that he will succeed in escaping the 
danger that only begins for him today, the danger of 
virtuosity. 

Has Léopold Survage remained faithful to the Indé- 
pendants because he has not had all the opportunities 
that his talent might have counted on? It is a fact that 
this artist occupies a very false position. Nobody denies 
his great talent, but his name is absent from too many 
lists that pretend to be final. Above all, Léopold Survage 
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is too often grudged his quality of percursor. Without 
Survage, without his friend Pierre Roy, who is also not 
well placed, but is appreciated in England, nothing would 
exist of the art that is considered quite modern, and 
consists of the most unbridled dream supported by formal 
realism. This art dates from before the war, and is not 
only the originator of surrealism, but has also preceded 
the art of the visionary Giorgio de Chirico, who is 
universally celebrated. 

With perfect plasticity Léopold Survage is able to 
convey all the dreams that can charm the city dweller, a 
captive among stones, and are suggested by those few 
palms, the last foliage that is extended towards him like 
brotherly hands. 

Before the war poets used to seek the collaboration of 
Léopold Survage, whose talent had some affinity with 
that of the great Guillaume Apollinaire, the vanished 
master of “ Alcools ” and “ Calligrammes.” This colla- 
boration resulted in the production of several albums 
which ought to be in every print room, in every national 
museum, in every university. 

Among the good works at the Indépendants I should 
also like to point out the contributions of the Russian 
Terechkovitch, a solid prop of what is called the school of 
Paris, not to call it the French school, since there are so 
many foreigners in it, though these foreigners proclaim 
that their true master is the light of France. Terech- 
kovitch is a naturalist anxious to renew naturalism by the 
methods that Vincent van Gogh bequeathed to posterity. 
True, the success that Terechkovitch has enjoyed was 
largely conditioned by the skilful efforts made by certain 
dealers to bring Vincent van Gogh, who had been some- 
what neglected, back into fashion. It is equally true that 
Terechkovitch is the first to continue Van Gogh, whom 
so many others had contended themselves with imitating. 
The whole question is whether, going to this school, 
Terechkovitch, who has barely reached the age of thirty, 
will acquire the virtues of a complete personality (as was 
the case more than twenty years ago with Vlaminck, who 
had the courage to belie his favourite master), or whether 
he will only remain the most brilliant of ‘Van Gogh’s 
children; poor Vincent, that sublime madman on whose 
life M. Florent Fels has just brought out a beautiful book, 
full of rare critical intelligence and, at the same time, 
charged with wholesome emotion. 

There are innumerable false Matisses, the Matisses 
of the poor. Whom does one not imitate? There are 
even imitations of Mlle. Valentine Prax, an artist with a 
vigorous temperament, but it would be doing her an 
injury to say that she has ceased her researches and interro- 
gations. The fat painting of the voluptuous André Favory 
has also found not a few staggering reflections. 

Are we to consider the excellent classical comedian, 
Charles Granval, member of the Comédie Frangaise, as a 
Sunday painter? His works proclaim the amateur, but 
they are full of charm and very worthy of him who let 
a little fresh air into the old “‘ Maison de Moliére,” heavy 
with official dust, by introducing modern decorations. 

Charles Guérin persists heroically together with Paul 
Signac. His fidelity is praiseworthy if this celebrated 
painter has nothing more to expect from such a participa- 
tion. But we, what do we gain by it? The bitter pleasure 
of memories. There was a time when we broke lances in 
favour of the Fauve, Charles Guérin. This was when he 
painted féeries and idylls inspired by the poems of Francis 
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Letter from Paris 


Jammes. We will not deny the enjoyment we derived from 
these paintings, that evoked a Monticelli more frank, more 
appeased, more intelligent, and, above all, freed from those 
juices and varnishes that made the false great painter of 
Marseille so unbearable. Why is it necessary to write 
today, after so many great plastic discoveries, that Charles 
Guérin has not even maintained that level of charm and 
elegance ? 

I do not know if the news agencies have thought fit 
to transmit the news of Louise Weber’s death across the 
Channel. Few Paris- 
ians remembered her 
name. But even those 
who never heard it 
knew the fame of “ La 
Goulue,” the star of 
the old “ Quadrille 
Naturaliste”” at the 
“Vieux Moulin 
Rouge.” 

The wretched end 
of the old dancer in 
a hospital bed has 
caused some emotion. 
It has also directed 
attention once again 
to the great works of 
Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec that she 
inspired. 

Everywhere along 
the Rue de Chateau- 
dun to the Rue Laffite 
the pprintsellers are 
bringing out their 
Lautrecs of the Moulin 
and placing them in 
their windows. Is it 
sufficiently realized, by 
those who consider 
them, that they evoke 
an age of transition 
exactly comparable to 
our own? It was then 
that an art which had 
at first been half- 
confidential, cherished 
in naturalist and sym- 
bolist circles, began to 
become popular and 
was absorbed by 
fashion. Toulouse- paysaGE PARISIEN 
Lautrec’s posters, es- 
pecially the one he 
did for La Goulue, contributed very vigorously to this 
end. 

Today the posters on the walls of Paris, the mannequins 
in the large shops, our head-dresses, our clothes, every- 
thing has absorbed the most condemned art of yesterday. 

Are we to conclude from this that we are on the eve of 
an inevitable renewal, like the one that took place when the 
descendant of the Counts of Toulouse gave up his ghost 
of a genial dwarf? Perhaps there is reason to rejoice at 
such a hope. 

The impatient desire for novelty manifests itself in 





every way. Those who despair of finding anything 
genuinely new content themselves with new forms of 
presentation. One must not be too exacting. This leads 
me to inform you of the latest fashion among collectors. 
It was started this season by one of the richest art lovers in 
fine modern works, Dr. Daniel Tzanck, the distinguished 
dental surgeon who extracts Derain’s molars without pain, 
fills Braque’s canines, and polishes Picasso’s incisors. A 
good dentist is worth a large canvas. 

Some years ago Dr. Tzanck founded the Society 
of Amateurs and 
Collectors, which soon 
became popular under 
the name of S.A.C. 
Now it is very chic to 
belong to the S.A.C. 
The nouveau riche is 
interested in it, having 
gathered that the 
S.A.C. is one of the 
most efficacious 
** savonettes a vilains,” 
as the old aristocrats 
used to say of certain 
methods dear to en- 
riched farmers of the 
revenue. 

Since the autumn 
Dr. Tzanck is con- 
ducting his party of 
faithful followers from 
one studio to another. 
When so many galleries 
invite the art lover, 
he seems to take no 
pleasure in seeing 
works of art except in 
the setting that gave 
them birth. But this 
is a caprice that leaves 
the sound dealers ab- 
solutely undisturbed. 
Indeed, the dealers, 
having taken the pre- 
caution of binding the 
best artists by very 
specific contracts, the 
modern painter may 
well feign to be sur- 
prised in the midst of 
his work by the friends 

By André Utter of Dr. Tzanck; he is 
. but rarely free to make 
any advantageous 
conditions with these peregrinating collectors. 

However this may be, the fashion for visiting studios 
has proved fertile in discoveries, even in the case of the 
best known masters visited. Where, except in the studio, 
is it possible to admire those astonishing high reliefs >—the 
never exhibited sculptures of the painter Per Krohg, the 
master of fantastic naturalism, executed for the Municipal 
Cinema of Oslo immediately after he had finished the 
great mural decorations for the Naval School of his native 
town, the cartoons of which have also never left Krohg’s 
studio. 
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This series of high reliefs is one of the most vigorous 
successes of living art. It is before such works that one 
cannot help recalling the confessions that the great poet, 
Jean Moréas, made on his death-bed to his friend Maurice 
Barrés on the subject of the vanity of styles and schools : 
“* The classics, the romantics, don’t you see that all that is 
nonsense; I should like to feel better so as to explain . . .” 

Per Krohg did not mince matters. Free to choose his 
subject, he chose Love; simply because he realized that 
that alone enabled him to express pretty well everything. 

There is sea love, in which love is certainly present, 
but which is a poem of the sea from the antiquity of the 
museums to the modernism of the most violent events of 
the day; there is romantic love, an adorable and ingenious 
combination of smiling fable and quiet drama; conjugal 
love, the apotheosis of home, which moves us not by the 
emphasis on sentiments but by the choice of elements, like 
a subtle inventory of the materials of calm happiness, 
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which are also eminently plastic materials and elements, 
united in a perfectly architectural co-ordination; animal 
love and tragic love have benefited by such researches, 
so that they escape the ignominiousness that would have 
tripped up a realist of the time of Constantin Meunier. 
Per Krohg, the sculptor, sometimes makes one think of 
Dalon, the Dalon of the * Monument to Delacroix,” which is 
in the Luxembourg, rather than the Dalon of the “ Tri- 
omphe de la République,” rich in certain robust pieces, 
but arbitrarily put together. Above all, let us remember 
Krohg is a refined painter, who only attained the fantastic 
naturalism in which he excels after the bitter researches 
of his first youth, when he literally distilled light by dis- 
articulating planes and dared to show works with titles 
like, for example: “ Homme Sortant de son Volume.” 
Since that period of sharp experience there appeared the 
man who was not born to content himself with laboratory 
experiments. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


RUNO CASSIRER had the happy idea of exhibiting 

the latest works of Max Liebermann, done in 1927 

and 1928, before they disappear into private 

ownership. The old master now paints nothing 
but his garden on the Wannsee, and some portraits. The 
freshness is incredible for a man of 81. What depth 
in the landscapes right down to the black shadows of the 
trees, what assurance in the impressionistic analysis of the 
foliage and flowers, what untiring study of the same garden 
motifs, what repose and harmony in the clear dissonance 
of the whole! It is always spring or summer in his land- 
scapes ; he never paints autumn. Brought together in this 
way, the pictures of the Wannsee show unexpected variety, 
and each piece seems to surpass the other. The portraits 
of Geheimrat Rieser, of Frau Dr. Rosin, the two self- 
portraits (especially the one against the easel) are carried out 
in the same masterly manner. They express life seen from 
the summit of experience. There are also some fine 
drawings and* etchings, a large contoured self-portrait, 
and several of Heinrich Mann. None of these has ever 
been exhibited before. 

Another octogenarian, Christian Rohlfs, who is exhibit- 
ing at Ferdinand Méler’s, has developed in his manner, 
and, as it has always seemed to me, more decoratively, with 
the repose of ornament, in lyrical colour that has overcome 
drama. Whether he represents figures or flowers, a dancer, 
a fitting scene, or the Soester tower, a monastery, a church 
or two nudes, or those two heads pressed together in a 
grey-green tone, it is always the last dissolution of matter 
into an almost too tasteful sympathy of colour, the musical 
value absorbing the pictorial value. It is certainly not 
strength that speaks out of his work, but sound, enchant- 
ment, and just a little affectation. : 

But we do find strength in the last works by Max 
Beckmann which Flechtheim is presenting. He has left 
the period of ghosts and eccentricity behind, has regained 
his health through contact with Nature, and has arrived 
at a solid foundation, somewhere between Hofer and 
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Kokoschka. The theatre box, with a seated lady and a 
man with an opera glass, is a work formally rounded off 
in a warm breath of matter. His landscapes and still-life 
pieces have preserved the fire of conception. Scheven- 
ingen aroused it in him. A morning view from the hotel, 
the evening beach, the huts and glimpses of the sea are full 
of passionate impulses. Pastels of skaters and drawings of 
Italian women show his strong hand. 

The great collection of Van Goghs belonging to Mme. 
Krdller, of The Hague, is exhibited in the Kronprinzen- 
palais and is arousing great interest, because just at present 
the question of the forgeries of this master has grown so 
acute. We do not wish to anticipate the verdict of justice 
or of the experts, but it cannot be easy to discover actual 
forgeries in this case. One of the doubtful pictures is 
exhibited in the entrance hall to the exhibition, a landscape 
representing Van Gogh’s later flame-like manner so con- 
vincingly that we can well understand how even experts 
were taken in. De la Faille, the principal Dutch authority 
on Van Gogh, at once refused to recognize these problem- 
atic pictures, while Meier Graefe still wavered in his 
decision. Now Meier Graefe’s publications give the 
impression that the whole of Van Gogh is falling in his 
esteem on account of this experience. He has aroused our 
suspicions ; and when we now walk through his exhibition, 
which comprises 143 works by Van Gogh, dating from all 
his periods, we no longer experience the shock that he 
used to arouse in us formerly. There are some wonderful 
and characteristic things there ; but one sometimes wonders 
whether this creative force, which began with such ordinary 
naturalism, really did develop into that seething and 
furious pictorial temperament which we love, for example, 
in Corinth, or whether it did not run to seed in a certain 
objectivity of colour and sharpness of drawing which, 
however brilliant it may have been in isolated instances. 
finally degenerated into an ornamental manner that only 
treated things in a sort of playful music. But that must be 
left to the verdict of time. Meanwhile we can enjoy the 

















Letter from Berlin 


choice, powerful pieces painted at Nuenen, Paris, Arles, 
Saint-Rémy and Antwerp, including some lesser known 
works as the strongly-coloured Madame Roulin, or the 
characteristic portrait of an actor, or that magnificent plane 
with a fantastically coloured vineyard. Better versions of 
“‘ The Arlesienne”’ and “‘ The Postman” may exist ; but the 
light grey-blue seated man, leaning his head on his hands, 
is a splendid example of Van Gogh’s precision in his last 
period, when his wandering spirit clung to the solidity of 
form. The exhibition is creating a sensation in Berlin and 
is very well attended. 

Artistic events are too crowded at present to be treated 
in a single coherent article and call rather for separate 
notice. The most important event is the opening of the 
Exhibition of Chinese Art at the Academy, organized by the 
Society for Far Eastern Art in conjunction with the Prussian 
Academy. It is one of the most important undertakings 
from the cultural and international point of view that has 
ever been arranged in Europe. Former Chinese exhibi- 
tions, held in London and Amsterdam, dealt only with 
sections of the subject; this one comprises the whole of 
Chinese art up to about 1800. The interest in Chinese 
work, which arose, even in China itself, only about a 
generation ago, has changed in latter years, just as in other 
artistic domains, and is now directed not on the works of 
the later ages, which were first admired, but on the earlier 
dynasties, to the very beginning of what seems to us 
almost prehistoric times. The exhibition follows this 
direction .of taste in showing the earlier pieces of Chinese 
art with greater detail, but it does not fail to show the later 
products with as much precision. Ming and Manchu 
porcelain, which used to satisfy the old collectors, is shown 
here as fully as the earlier wares of the Chou, Han, Tang 
and Sung dynasties, and especially the bronzes dug up in 
Russia, which the archzologists follow with such interest. 
All this is very clearly placed before our eyes in historical 
sequence, and the catalogue of the 1,125 exhibits is a model 
of order and clarity, chronologically arranged, and with a 
picture to almost every number. 

These objects have been brought together through the 
powerful co-operation of a world commiittee, mainly from 
Berlin, from public and private collections, though very 
fine things come also from the rest of Germany (where, 
however, several church councils refused to contribute) ; 
from most European countries, and even from the museums 
in Paris, which, in view of recent legislation, are probably 
lending for the last time outside France; from America and 
from China. 

It is an exhibition that cannot be described but must 
be seen. There is scarcely a single piece here that does not 
move us zsthetically by the timeless beauty of its execution, 
which lifts it above all historical limits. We believed that 
we had arrived at some understanding of taste as a result of 
a long European development, but here it appears so much 
as a matter of course that we become aware of the deepest 
inner laws of our own art as a secret. Whether a white 
group of musicians of the Tang period, a group of splendidly 
animated cranes, magnificent covered vases in green or 
blue, fantastic dream-like landscapes, grotesque guardians, 
long rolls painted with interiors, ancient bells or incense 
burners, silk carpets or late animals in jade, couching lions, 
oxen, horses, the incredibly fine ceramics from the early 
grey or blue bowls to the large enamelled vases that 
radiate a whole symphony of colour, it is essentially a 
variety of some sort of modelling in clay against which 


painting and other independent forms of art seem to fall 
back. The introduction of Buddhism made little change in 
a country that was, above all, open to the activity of the 
applied arts, the embellishment of life, the making of 
ornaments and household utensils. There are few docu- 
ments of an official or religious artistic creed, even in the 
graves there are few excavations or fragments of sculpture ; 
but there is a private culture, handed down and cultivated 
through generations, of a philosophically trained position 
for the perfecting of existence. Thus art is the mirror of 
the great Chinese literature. We wander about in a temple 
of form and colour that strikes us as more holy than any 
religious service. We are face to face with the great fact 
that the products of a great and distant private culture, so 
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long entirely unknown in Europe, have become the cherished 
possessions of a wealthy class of Western art-lovers, and 
their extent, significance, and unique qualities can now at 
last be completely surveyed. For experts it will be an 
opportunity for study that will never again recur, while for 
the general public it will be, let us hope, a treat of the 
rarest kind. 

The musical event that has aroused the greatest amount 
of discussion in Berlin is the production of “ The Flying 
Dutchman ” under Klemperer. It was again one of those 
innovations that greatly excite music lovers and divide 
them into two opposite camps. The old Wagnerians are 
horrified at this modernization ; while Klemperer’s friends, 
among whom I am glad to count myself, are interested in 
his bold attempt, without, for that reason, being able to 
agree with him in all matters. He departed from tradition 
even in the score. He used the original form, without 
the redeeming end of the ouverture and of the opera itself, 
in a harder, more brassy instrumentation without the harp— 
a form that Wagner afterwards altered to a softer and more 
delicate one. Richard Strauss had been the first to suggest 
the reproduction of this original score; but Klemperer 
gave to this old form the newest dress that the opera has ever 
worn. He got Diilberg to design spatially stylized decora- 
tions for it, and the producer Fehling to work out the 
naturalistic scenes. This often produced inconsistencies. 
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tverything about the Dutchman was kept very stylized— 
his ship is a construction of rectangular beams ; the sea has 
as good as vanished, and with it all the old romance. On the 
other hand, Senta and everything round her is very real and 
dramatic, and the spinning room produces quite a strong 
effect through the animation of the chorus and the depth of 
experience in the ballad. The spinners are dressed in 
peasant costumes of brown and blue ; Senta, in blue with her 
red hair, is a real child of the people. But the girls do not 
all spin, though that is illustrated in the music; they mend 
nets. And so the different styles are mixed up. At times 
Klemperer also approaches the most modern form of 
handling an opera in assimilating a chorus in the orchestra. 
The chorus of the Dutchman’s ship is situated there below. 
The conductor himself, through the fire and firmness of 
his interpretation, holds everything experimental as far as 
possible together, and convinces us at least musically that 
the vitality of the work is not lessened. Kronn, as the 
Dutchman, is dressed up like a modern figure of death, 
pale in his ulster; Mme. Forbach, as Senta, shows unusual 
dramatic suggestion, though both their voices are of doubt- 
ful carrying power. The public is appreciative, the critics 
waver in part; but anyway an impulse has been given by 


this courageous and artistic man who can no longer follow the 
old paths without always being able to discover new ones. 

Fritzi Massary was again a great success. Lehar has 
rearranged the ““ Merry Widow ” for her, and Charell has 
produced it in the same Metropoltheater, whence the 
success of this piece began some twenty-five years ago. 
True, the operette has lost some of its original purely 
Viennese character, the setting having been given a Central 
American flavour, with the necessary revue-combinations, 
negro dances, jazz bands and other attractions ; but on the 
whole the music has remained about the same, and the 
famous dumb waltz still sounds as sweet as ever. The 
costumes and production are so surprisingly colourful and 
fantastic against Stern’s setting that the eye can never 
rest. One stunt follows another. In the midst of it stands 
Fritzi Massary, as charming and amiable as ever, showing 
here too a deeper humanity behind the art of an amusing 
operette, sometimes in the earnestness of a glance, in the 
thoughtfulness of a movement, an accent, a nuance in her 
singing; and the much-wooed merry widow becomes a 
woman of destiny who looks upon life and shows more 
understanding in her smile than is usually offered us by the 
typical operette. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A HISTORY OF COSTUME, by Cart K6HLER. (London: 

George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd.) 18s. 

This work has been lauded to the skies, and deservedly, 
for it is a good, serious book, not too large and crowding into 
its 460 pages over 600 illustrations of every kind of European 
dress. But I would not go so far as does the admirable 
editress, Emma von Sichart, and claim for K6éhler that he 
covers “the entire development of costume,” for China 
and the Far East, India and Africa and America are 
omitted. Still I hope I can appreciate her statement that 
the work contains complete answers to all questions that 
deal with the practical side of the tailor’s art in bygone 
periods. The tailor is probably unknown in the Far East. 

She refers to the great work of Max von Boehn, “ Die 
Mode ” (eight volumes with 1,800 plates), giving it the place 
of honour it deserves. This reference of hers to the cele- 
brated eight volumes reminds me of the awful possibilities 
in that almost exhaustless subject, Costume. A perfect 
history of Costume could not be contained in fewer than 
about twenty-five folio volumes, even if the editor packed 
his matter very close indeed. 

For consider, besides the Boehn eight, the many 
volumes of Racinet, the six volumes of Viollet le Duc, and 
the works of Hottenroth, Planché, and Furtwangler. I 
know most of these and have besides two bookshelves of 
minor works—but these are works which only deal with 
one country or one period alone—and several dealing 
without consideration of that superficial public which it 
seems has to be dragged into everything nowadays before 
any big book can be issued and made to sell like hot cakes. 

But, after all, these last-named books are the books. 
They show us what should be done—and then after we have 
agreed that it is so, we fail to do it ! 

One of the dangers to be avoided when bringing out 
a book on Costume is, in my opinion, the use of half-tone, 
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and thus the reproduction of too many photographs of 
people dressed up in ancient costumes. Instead of these 
it seems to me that we need clear and careful line drawings 
—steel plates are impossible, so reproductions of steel 
plates in as fine a line might be used; little or no shading, 
and every measurement of every inch of each garment. 
The best model for us is some rare book of military uniforms 
where each button is given in enlarged side plates—every 
tassel, every braiding made clear, each part of a coat 
separately delineated for us, every cuff detached from the 
coat and once again clearly drawn in detail, patterns 
enlarged so as to be easily followed, stitches shown so that 
there shall be no chance of mistake. 

To some extent Diderot’s “ Encyclopédie” brings 
us nearer to this ideal than any other work I know of; 
but then the range is so vast—it cannot, in its thirty-six 
or more volumes, cope with the whole of architecture, 
costume, shipbuilding, machinery, and the rest of the 
wonders of craftsmanship—but it gets close to the ideal in 
its pages on eighteenth-century costume, fans, wigs, and 
the like. 

Carl Kohler, in his single volume, gives us quite a 
good number of cuts of coats, sleeves, hose; and many of 
the most delightful and useful designs will appeal to the 
ladies, who after all know more of these things than we shall 
ever do. These cuts he explains too. He divides his 
book up into centuries and deals with the costumes of each 
land in each century separately. 

The diagrams and the entertaining half-tone reproduc- 
tions (though theoretically I regret them) are excellent. 
What struck me as I turned the pages was the queer way 
in which costume divides itself into two categories—the 
stiff and the easy. It would seem that only where the 
intelligence of man is growing a bit shaky does the stiffness 
in his costume increase. 
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In Greece all was easy (as good music seems to be) and 
easy were the robes; but by the time that less lovely 
superstitions began to oust those of the Greeks, uneasiness 
began to settle upon us, and with this came a desire to prop 
up our chests, to pinch our necks, to nip our ankles and 
wrists, and generally to encase ourselves in a mask of 
costume. I rather like the idea of a mask, but I suppose 
we all like the other idea better. We prefer ease and its 
perfections to any stiff, impenetrable covering. We love 
better to be in nearer touch with Nature than to be some 
boxed-in thing. The clipped yew, how lovely it is !—but 
the old yew of Nature, isn’t it still lovelier? This book 
gives us many of these stiffer costumes, although we sec on 
page after page hints of that old tendency of man to resist 
the frozen and to allow as much as he can, as much as the 
inhumanity of people will permit, a breath of fresh air, a 
little easy breathing in his costume as in his existence. 

The index of this volume is not quite full enough to 
please me, but then I am one of the many people who are 
concerned about elaborate indexes in a book of this kind. 

For theatre people the book is a companion to Dr. 
Allardyce Nicoll’s “ Development of the Theatre,” issued 
by the same firm of publishers, and Harrap & Co. 
have to be congratulated on once again doing their work in 
the most thorough way, while the translation by Alexander 
Dallas seems to be perfect. 

By the way, how many theatre people will buy this 
book—ten—fourteen—seventeen—as many ? 

It was Signora Eleonora Duse who had something 
important to say to actors about reading well, and study. 
But she is dead, and can anyone now stop to recall what 
once she said? Dead, do you see—a back number—why 
should any actors listen to her now? Her awful prophecy 
that they would all die of the plague is being fulfilled— 
the plague of self-conceit and ignorance. But I'll not end 
on that note. For ome actress I know is sure to buy, 
study, and treasure this work. I know it, for she even 
bought one of mine and read it too!!! Three asterisks, 
yes—and from me anyhow, three cheers ! 

GORDON CRAIG 


OLD SILVER OF EUROPE AND AMERICA, by E. ALFRED 
Jones. (London: B.T. Batsford, Ltd.) Price £1 15s. net. 


Mr. E. Alfred Jones has produced the first book in 
this country which gives a comparative account of the 
silverwork of the world. It is an exhilarating experience 
to be taken through America, England, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Spain, to mention only a few of the countries, in a succes- 
sion of short chapters containing altogether 376 pages with 
illustrations of 485 representative pieces of silver. It 
leaves the traveller breathless, but anxious for more. 

If a silversmith were suddenly asked the nationality 
of the silver shown at the Dutch Exhibition at Burlington 
House, his first comment would be that it was neither 
English nor American. For the English silversmiths have 
always succeeded in evolving a national style of their own 
after assimilating, usually unwillingly, ideas from Germany, 
France, and Holland, and the Americans have followed— 
and occasionally added refinement to—English fashions. 
The serious study of antique silver generally does not date 
back more than about three-quarters of a century, and in 
America increasing interest in the work of American crafts- 
men began, suitably enough, with the Boston Exhibition 


in 1906, for Robert Sanderson of Boston (1608-93) is the 
first American silversmith mentioned. 

Mr. Jones has made a remarkable collection of illus- 
trations which, considering the difficulties, are effectively 
reproduced. He is well qualified to give a bird’s-eye view 
of this wide subject, for he has catalogued a number of 
the more important collections in Europe and America. 

The illustrations include certain articles such as the 
tankard, the beaker, the dish and ewer, which have been 
common to most nations, though their style has varied 
according to national taste. English tankards, for instance, 
have generally been plain and massive with little decoration 
except engraved coats of arms, whilst Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries preferred highly-chased and 
repoussé2 forms set with coins and other decorations. Other 
things are distinctive of their own country and are not 
found elsewhere. The fifteenth-century maplewood mazer 
bowl was a product of this country, the quaich of Scotland, 
the dish ring of Ireland, the two-handled flat porringer of 
America, the écuelle of France, the boat-like kovsh, the 
charka and bratina of Russia, and the brandy bowl of 
Holland. 

The German Renaissance is fully dealt with, and many 
of the elaborate freak pieces invented by the old guildsmen 
of Germany and Holland for their social gatherings are 
illustrated. The Jungfrauenbecker, or wager cups, the 
windmill cup (now on show at Burlington House), and a 
clockwork Diana riding a stag designed to move across a 
polished tabletop, are among the most picturesque of those 
described. 

The influence of the craftsmen of one country on those 
of another can, in some cases, be clearly traced by com- 
parison of the illustrations in the different chapters. 
Elizabethan work in England, for instance, was nearly 
identical with the fashions of Augsburg and Nuremberg. 
Early in the eighteenth century the Huguenots were intro- 
ducing forms and applied ornaments found in France 
twenty years previously, and in 1780 Catherine II tried to 
establish Western craftsmen and work in Russia. The 
chapters on America and England give a good idea of the 
comparative styles of the two countries. 

Mr. Jones makes frequent reference to pictures by 
Mabuse, Pieter Breughel, and others in which forgotten 
types of plate are illustrated, and describes many pieces 
which record little known incidents of history, such as 
Lord Derby’s cup commemorating the birth of horse- 
racing in the Isle of Man. A more detailed bibliography 
would have been useful, though the student will have no 
difficulty in finding out from this book where the most 
important collections of the world can be seen and what to 
read about them. 

The book appears at an opportune moment, when a 
revival of interest in the history and design of silverwork 
is apparent in the many exhibitions of antique and modern 
plate that are now being organized. G. R. H. 


INIGO JONES, by J. ALFRED GotcH. (London: Methuen 
& Co.) 12s. 6d. 


Inigo Jones is so great a figure, his shadow falls so 
largely upon the Palladian school of architecture in the 
reign of the first two Georges, that the tendency has been 
to attribute to him—on very slender authority—work 
that has now to be withdrawn in the light of recent research. 
Inigo Jones was the first Englishman who, by long residence 
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in Italy, familiarized himself with the rules of Renaissance 
architecture, and not only with the rules, but with Italian 
methods and ways of thought—indeed, from the wording 
of a note in his sketch-book on ornament, he seems an 
“‘ Englishman Italianate.” But it was not to architecture 
alone that Jones bent his mind; he must be looked upon 
rather as a great master of design who included architecture 
in the circle of his activities. A great part of his surviving 
drawings are of the fanciful scenery, and costume for the 
long series of masques upon which he was employed for 
five and thirty years—elaborate spectacles which, we are 
told by Webb, in the judgment of all foreign ambassadors 
and strangers, “exceeded whatever of that kind were 
presented in any other court of Christendom besides.” 
Certain subtractions from the houses assigned to Jones 
have been made since the date of Mr. Gotch’s “ English 
Home ” (1918), where Coleshill was assigned to him in the 
text on “fairly good evidence,” though withdrawn in 
an interesting appendix. Raynham, again, which is not 
mentioned in the present work, was given to Jones in 
the “English Home” on “the evidence of tradition 
and the style of the work itself.” But recent research 
has given the main part of the building to Sir Roger 
Townshend, and there is no evidence for Jones as the 
author of the central portico on the east front which 
might on grounds of style be assigned to him. But the 
subtraction of the quantity of work formerly attributed to 
Jones takes nothing from his achievement; for upon the 
Banqueting House in Whitehall, and the Queen’s House 
at Greenwich, both far removed from the traditional type 
of English design, his fame rests securely. Very little 
is known of Inigo Jones as a man beyond that he was 
“ generally learned,” and the illuminating phrase of the 
parishioners of St. Gregory’s that he insisted upon being 
“* sole monarch ” in dealing with that church. The book 
is illustrated with some of Jones’s spontaneous and masterly 
drawings for the Royal Masques, and also by architectural 
designs from the collection of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and the Gibbs and Worcester College collections 
at Oxford. M. J. 


ORIENTAL ART: CERAMICS, FABRICS, CARPETS, by 
R. Ka@cHLIn and G. MIGEON. (London: Ernest Benn.) 
30S. 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading, suggesting 
a wider field than it actually covers; but lovers of Oriental 
art can only welcome the restriction, seeing that it brings 
out what is undoubtedly the finest flower of Near Eastern 
art, its pottery and its textiles. In both these realms colour 
is a predominant factor, and this is admirably shown in the 
hundred colour plates, briefly introduced and described, 
that make up the present volume. 

Writing on ceramics, M. Raymond Keechlin traces the 
various probable centres of manufacture from Persia to 
Spain, and emphasizes the extreme difficulty of definitely 
assigning a locality for this or that type in the absence of 
evidence obtained from systematic excavations. An extra- 
ordinarily close interrelation of style characterizes Islamic 
art, however distant the countries where it was produced, 
and the fact that trade relations disseminated the products 
makes it still more difficult to determine the country of 
origin of certain classes of work. Thus, opinion is divided 
between Syria and Egypt as the more probable centre for 
the manufacture of the beautiful greyish-white jars decorated 
generally with friezes of birds or animals in black and dark 
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blue. M. Keechlin seems to incline towards the opinion 
that they were produced in both countries simultaneously. 
There is even more uncertainty with regard to early 
Mahommedan textiles, most of which have been discovered 
in Christian tombs far from their place of origin, and if 
recent research has done much to throw light on the history 
of carpet weaving there are still problems such as the 
provenance of the dragon carpets, about which controversy 
rages, though in M. Migeon’s opinion their Armenian origin 
is established beyond doubt. 

In forbidding the representation of living beings, Islam 
laid the foundations for the grandest development of purely 
ornamental art that the world has ever seen. The elabora- 
tion of decorative motives, such as plant forms and the 
arabesque, was carried to the height of perfection; and even 
where the human and animal forms do appear, as in Persia, 
they are perfectly merged in the decorative conception, 
introducing no jarring note and no idea of representation. 
Working on these lines, the artists of Islam arrived at the 
most beautiful marriage of design and colour to shape in 
their ceramics, and at the most expressive combinations of 
line and colour in their textiles. Because this art has come 
down to us largely in fragments, and because it was always 
applied to objects of utility, its significance has seldom been 
fully appreciated in Europe. In fact, archaic Islamic 
pottery has only made its appearance in the market within 
living memory, and if it is now well represented in our 
museums it is by no means as widely appreciated as it 
deserves to be. The publication of a book like the present 
one should do much to spread the taste for these beautiful 
objects; and the quality of the reproductions, giving, as 
they do, not only the colour, but the very texture of the 
objects represented, cannot be too highly praised. The 
pieces of pottery are generally photographed against a 
richly coloured background, which sets off their beauty far 
better than the white or neutral tones on which they are 
displayed in ourmuseums. The examples reproduced have 
been selected from most of the important museums and 
many private collections ; and the descriptions, which are 
given in French, English, and German, generally refer to 
analogous examples elsewhere and to the existing literature 
on each piece, thus adding some useful references to what 
can only be described as a superb collection of reproductions. 

M. CHAMOT 


SOME MODERN SCULPTORS, by StTaNnLey Casson. Large 


8vo, pp. x + 120 + plates 40. Linen. (Oxford University 

Press.) (London: Humphrey Milford.) 7s. 6d. 

This admirably produced book is a still further indica- 
tion of the renewed interest in sculpture which has been 
so marked during the last five years. Stanley Casson 
rightly claims for the modern sculptor a place of equal 
importance with that of the modern painter and his selection 
of artists sustains his claim. He deals with Rodin, largely 
as an influence; and with Rodin’s master, Barye, who is 
denoted as the regenerator of sculpture by his return 
to Nature. But a greater factor is recognized in the return 
to the carving of stone. This is the real reason for the 
sculptural renaissance, and is due in _ considerable 
measure to Rodin’s failure to avail himself of it. Too 
little emphasis is laid on Joseph Bernard’s efforts in this 
direction, although credit is given to Gaudier-Brzeska, 
that young genius that the sculptural art of today could 
ill afford to lose, and to Eric Gill. But all the author’s 
subjects are modellers to a degree, but the degrees are not 



































clearly indicated, and the sheep are not divided from the 


goats by their obvious characteristics. Barye, Rodin, 
Maillol, Despiau, and Epstein are essentially plastic in their 
feeling, spirit, and production; Méestrovi¢, Rosandic¢, 
Gaudier-Brzeska, Gill, Bernard, are as certainly glyptic 
in intention and accomplishment, while Dobson still 
wavers between the two, but inclines definitely to plastic, 
in spite of the beauty of his carving technique. The work 
of these men is the subject of description rather than of 
analysis at the hands of the author, and in a book no longer 
than this a cursory treatment was inevitable. Mestrovi¢ 
is dealt with at greatest length, and his Raci¢ chapel provides 
the largest number of illustrations of any single work— 
and rightly, for it is of the greatest importance, the most 
symptomatic of all contemporary sculpture. The discus- 
sions and illustrations of Greek work are_not convincing 
and not quite necessary, but the latter are beautifully 
presented, as are all the modern examples in this handsome 
volume. Publishers will be well advised to look to sculpture 
as a prolific field for their enterprise, with a book of this 
character before them, and at so reasonable a price. K.P. 


ART IN ANCIENT ROME, by EvuGENrE StronG, C.B.E., 
M.A., etc. Intwo vols. (Ars Una Series.) (London: William 
Heinemann.) 10s. net each. 

Time there was when a college education, finished off 
with a “ grand tour,” entitled the so polished individual 
to regard himself as a cultivated person and fit for polite 
society. Those days are gone. Polite society is no more, 
and even knowledge once deemed encyclopedic would 
now be called a mere smattering—so vastly has our know- 
ledge of our ignorance been extended. 

The “ grand tour,” which lasted many months and ended 
in Rome, we now do within a week—there and back—having 
seen all the sights and—nothing. For such, however, the 
latest addition to the Ars Una series, “ Art in Ancient 
Rome,” was not written. Mrs. Strong intends her book “for 
students and for the cultivated public who, without being 
specialists, take an ever livelier interest in Rome.” With 
the characteristic modesty of the true scholar Mrs. Strong 
disclaims any pretence of having “ provided stones worthy 
of a place, however modest, in the foundations upon which 
a real history of Roman art must eventually be based.” 
“ But,” she continues, “I shall at least sing my Nunc 
dimittis in peace if I have been able to show the way to 
those rich quarries where other workers, abler and better 
equipped for the task, can discover the building materials 
necessary to more durable reconstructions.” 

Mrs. Strong, than whom no one could be better 
equipped for her task, is too modest. She has written a 
book that will serve more than the purposes she has in 
view. It is a miracle of conciseness and a mine of informa- 
tion which is carefully brought up to the very latest date. 
The only criticism from the general reader’s point of 
view is the regret that the illustrations, many of them 
unfamiliar, are of necessity so diminutive in size. One 
wonders whether another and larger sized edition would 
not be worth the publishers’ while. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, 


by DorotHy HARTLEY and MarGarReT M. ELLIOT. 8vo. 
Vol. I, The Fourteenth Century, pp. 37 + plates 49; Vol. II, 
The Seventeenth Century, pp. 38 + plates 49. Boards. 


London: B. T. Batsford.) 4s. 6d. 


The idea of this series of volumes is thoroughly sound ; 
it is at once sociological and educational. It is history 
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without tears; non-political yet prepossessing in its pic- 
tures; non-romantic yet readable in its short text. The 
text is valuable, especially to the teacher; the pictures are 
valuable, especially to the pupil. The sources of both are 
healthily contemporary. Where there is no realism, there 
is the flavour of the period in the pictures reproduced. 
There is little actual pictorial realism, such as photography 
is preparing of the present for the use of the future historian ; 
but the reaction of the old artists to the scenes they witnessed 
is of more value than photography will ever be able to 
afford, for the artists stir the imagination and do not merely 
satisfy curiosity. These books, separated into their 
centuries, not arbitrarily, but indeed more satisfactorily 
than histories docketed by reigns, cannot but have the best 
effect on the historic sense, detaching the glories of con- 
quests from their undue prominence and placing the bases 
of all histories in the foundations of the daily lives of the 
peoples and their avocations and arts, sorrows and pleasures. 
The people are the protagonists in this view rather than the 
princes, which is proved by these pictures—not that they 
altogether exclude princes from-the scene. The series 
is ingenious and effective and strikes a new and finer note 
in education. 


THE DUTCH SCHOOL OF PAINTING, by S. C. KAINEs 
SmitH, M.B.E., M.A., F.S.A. With 24 plates in colour. 
(London: The Medici Society.) Cloth, tos. 6d. Paper 
cover, 7s. 6d. 

This is a charming publication, of the kind that one 
would wish to give people, young or old, who would like 
to know something more about art than the fact that they 
like it. The twenty-four little colour plates, most of them 
fairly true to the originals, are so chosen that they will 
attract, one imagines, even the most indifferent or indolent 
peruser, and the text dealing more appreciatively than 
critically with the principal painters of the Dutch School 
is distinctly what is called “readable.” It is not so 
difficult as Mr. Wilenski’s recent volume on the same 
school, because it is not so inquiring or penetrating ; and in 
a book of this kind it is perhaps just as well that it should be 
so lest it scare the “novice.” There is nothing more 
difficult than “higher criticism” in art. When, for 
example, Mr. Kaines Smith says of Vermeer—“ The com- 
pelling quality of the man lies just in this, that he was 
content with things as he found them, for the simple reason 
that every single thing that he saw came to him in the form 
of a great discovery ”—it is difficult to explain to a beginner 
that Vermeer, contrary to most other Dutchmen, did not 
look at single things ever. He saw all things as part of a 
whole; nor did he ever rest content with things as he 
found them, because he put them just where he wanted 
them to be “ found in his picture.” Therein lies the signifi- 
cance of his art. However, as I have said, these are matters 
perhaps too difficult for the beginner. One is glad to see 
that Mr. Kaines Smith does some of the lesser artists like 
Hondecoeter, Weenix, Heda, a measure of justice. But why 
is not one single still-life illustrated ? To omit still-life from 
Dutch painting is like producing Hamlet, not perhaps 
without the Prince of Denmark, but without Yorick’s 
skull: something of the sentiment expressed in “ Alas! 
poor Yorick” was also the origin of an important branch 
of still-life painting, the “ Vanitas ” pictures to wit. 

Subject to such minor reservations the book is admirable 
and would, I think, be specially welcomed as a “ school 
prize.” H. F. 
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LIFE AND WORKS OF LOUIS FRANCOIS 


THE 
ROUBILIAC, by Katuwarine E. ESDAILE. 4to, pp. 
xv + 250 plates Ixvii. Cloth gilt. (Oxford University 
Press : London, Humphrey Milford.) 63s. : 
Roubiliac does not come on to the stage set for him by 
Mrs. Esdaile as a very dramatic personality, although he 
was married three times and there seems some mystery 
about his second wife, who had beauty and money, both 
very desirable things in the eyes of the sculptor, and both 
very necessary to his well-being. He was amiable and 
stupendously hard worked, and took pride in laborious 
days and nights in his studios rather than in the taverns 
frequented by the artists and literati of the time, and 
neighbourhood which was St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, a 
great spot during the eighteenth century! This is a very 
jolly book, although it contains no anecdotes to speak of, 
such as is customary in books about the period’s artists; 
but women authors are not given to the relation of anec- 
dotes. Mrs. Esdaile is much too intent on the essentials 
and much too serious in dragging them out of the mass of 
details she so gaily collects. She seems to know every- 
thing about everybody, and even when things are not true 
she takes the utmost trouble to prove they are not. She 
is never tired, and she loves her subject, eighteenth-century 
sculpture, with passion. No clue is too slight for her 
following ; no suggestion of a clue does she allow to pass ; 
however laborious, the hunt is full of excitement for her, 
and no place is too distant for her to reach; no trouble or 
inconvenience too great for her to undertake. Her inde- 
fatigable industry, lately stimulated by research for two 
recent books of an allied nature, has enabled her to collect 
a mass of information which sometimes becomes bewilder- 
ing; her narrative is occasionally submerged by it. There 
is material for six books in narrative and critical form, but 
Katharine Esdaile magnificently presents us with one. It 
is a very proper period book, from which the truth that 
eighteenth-century artistic London would have been a 
dull place without the foreigners who came to it—Handel, 
Roubiliac and others—emerges with conviction. The 
foreigners came to work, and to work for a living as 
well as for art. Roubiliac found work in a stonemason’s 
yard; in a marble-carver’s workshop; on the facades of 
new buildings ; and from a workman he rose to become the 
glory of British sculpture and of British baroque art 
generally. He deserved all the success to which he attained, 
and few of the blows to which he was subject. The worst 
blow has been that for a hundred years his work has been 
neglected, and with that of his contemporaries in sculpture, 
also aliens in the main. The reason is that the British 
never liked baroque in plastic or graphic during the nine- 
teenth century, although the “ Messiah ” was lustily sung 
by thousands throughout its entire length. Hogarth was 
despised along with Roubiliac, although for half a century 
they were largely responsible for the distinction of what was 
a painfully licentious time. Now, however, they have 
happily come into their own, and baroque and Roubiliac 
are rehabilitated simultaneously by the prodigality with 
which Mrs. Esdaile dispenses her time and faculties. 
K. P. 


AGNOLO BRONZINO, HIS LIFE AND WORKS, by ARTHUR 
McComs. (Harvard University and Oxford University 
Press.) 35s. net. 

A model of scholarly workmanship and critical acumen, 
this book will be welcomed by all whose business or pleasure 
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connects them with later Florentine art, or for that matter 
with pictures that have a semblance of Bronzino’s touch, 
whether Florentine, Flemish or Spanish. Although the 
author maintains that Bronzino was “ always severe enough 
in style to win the suffrage of the zsthetic connoisseur ” 
and “ yet sufficiently representational to cause the Philistine 
with ‘a fancy for pictures’ no misgivings,” the dearth of 
monographs dealing with this artist may very well be 
attributable to the fact that neither the “‘ esthetic connois- 
seur ” nor the “ Philistine ” were sufficiently attracted to 
this frigid painter of a freezing aristocracy—an aristocracy 
that, to quote from the author, had “ known everything 
and felt everything ” and was “ beyond good and evil.” 
The author compares Bronzino in this respect to David 
and Ingres, but there is this to be said in favour of the two 
Frenchmen that, however frigid both may have been in 
the academic subject paintings, they were human and 
friendly in their portraiture, whereas Bronzino never 
unbends, except in the case of some children’s portraits, 
where he does so with some difficulty. Let us grant, 
however, that there was a vast difference between the 
Florentine aristocracy of the Renaissance and the French 
bourgeoisie of the Napoleonic or post-Napoleonic era. 

These considerations are here, perhaps, beside the point, 
since the book is a strictly historical inquiry and zsthetical 
evaluation of Bronzino’s art and its imitators. 

Carefully documented and containing five catalogues 
raisonnés, viz. (1) of the authentic paintings; (2) of 
attributed pictures and school pieces; (3) of paintings 
attributed to Bronzino in sales catalogues ; (4) of drawings ; 
(5) of lost pictures, and in addition well illustrated with 
61 plates, the book fulfils its purpose in a manner that is 
beyond criticism. Incidentally, the author makes it clear 
that Bronzino’s surname was not, as most catalogues have 
it, Allori, but that Alessandro Allori adopted the surname 
Bronzino “ out of piety and admiration for his master.” 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


TEMPO RUBATO, by JouHn B. McEWEN. 
Press, Humphrey Milford.) 3s. 6d. net. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS, by W. H. Hapow. 
Press, Humphrey Milford.) 15s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MUSIC OF R. VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS, by A. E. F. Dickinson. (Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milford.) Is. 6d. net. 


VOICE AND VERSE, by H. C. COLtgs. 
Press, Humphrey Milford.) 7s. 6d. net. 


(Oxford University 


(Oxford University 


Oxford University 


That the Oxford University Press should have become 
vitally interested in both music and the literature thereof 
is a portent that should not go unremarked. Here we 
have four examples of its activities in the second of these 
categories, characteristic at once of the wide embrace in 
which musical criticism encircles its subject art and of 
the liberal view that the Oxford University Press takes of 
its responsibilities. Two of these four books, for instance, 
are technical. 

Mr. John McEwen’s brochure on time-variation in 
musical performance is meant primarily for the specialist, 
and is a stimulating investigation into the vexed question 
of what exactly is tempo rubato. The conventional explana- 
tion is that tempo rubato (robbed time) lies in the licence 
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accorded the performer of breaking the eighth command- 
ment so long as his thefts are limited by the bar divisions. 
In triple time, for instance, he may take from the second 
and third beats so long as he adds these stolen fractions of 
the pulse of the music to the first beat. Or he may distri- 
bute his favours on the weaker beats of the rhythm. He 
commits no sin so long as the bar time remains constant. 
Thus the pundits have laid it down. Mr. McEwen, 
though he fills the position of Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, here questions the orthodox and 
academic view, and points out convincingly that such a 
narrow interpretation of the expression is untenable. 
Taking pianola records of familiar pieces by eminent 
pianists, Pachmann, Busoni, Carreno, he proves that the 
usual explanation of tempo rubato does not cover the facts 
of their performance. Even the looser explanation that 
tempo rubato is justified so long as the duration of the whole 
phrase remains constant gives way under the measurement 
of these records by a millimetre rule. Teresa Carreno’s 
performance of the first movement of the “ Moonlight ” 
sonata, Classic ground in the exploitation of rubato, refuses 
to conform to such a definition, -and we find that 
the average beat in the first phrase of four bars works out 
at §3°9 mm., while that in the five-bar phrase has the value 
of 49°5. 

Having successfully tilted at the authorities from C. P. 
E. Bach to Mr. Tobias Matthay, greatest piano teacher of 
our time, Mr. McEwen goes on to give his own view which, 
briefly, is that the human estimate of time-value is not that 
of a machine. “ A rhythmically significant performance of 
music will be one which is controlled both as regards time 
and tone by the attentive mind, and not one in which the 
sounds are regulated as to their time-value by mechanical 
measurement.” In other words, the symbols by which the 
composer has to convey the musical sense of his work are 
* too stiff and inelastic to enable him to indicate the subtle 
inflexions and gradations of time and tone required in 
artistic performance.” Pushed to its logical conclusion, 
this argument bears against the use of barring, even in 
what we consider now as the formal rhythmical patterns of 
the classical and romantic schools. The performer’s task 
is “to transform the discontinuities ‘of the composer’s 
notation into graceful line and shaded coloration.” But, 
adds Mr. McEwen with the caution inherited from Scotch 
ancestors, “ elasticity and continuity of outline must not be 
made the excuse for distortion.” His pamphlet altogether 
is an interesting apology for the creative quality of the 
musical executant’s art and has many implications which 
cannot be followed up here. 

Sir Henry Hadow’s book comes in a different category. 
He is one of the few, if not the only writer in England today 
on the art of music, whose work has the literary quality 
which gives it a place in belles lettres. To the knowledge of a 
trained musician he adds the culture of the scholar and the 
perspective, the ability of seeing round and beyond the 
immediate subject, that belongs to the philosopher. These 
collected essays bear all the distinctive qualities that dis- 
tinguished his contribution to the “ Oxford History of 
Music,” and they will be read with delight by all who 
have an interest in the humanities. One or two of the papers 
have little connection with music. ‘‘ The Place of Humane 
Letters in Education ” is, as title indicates, a plea for Latin 
and Greek—or if only one, preferably the latter—in the 
training of the young. His Sorbonne lecture on “ Iago ” 
only refers to Verdi’s opera in the opening paragraph, and 


then proceeds to an analysis of the blackest of all Shake- 
speare’s characters in the grand Oxford manner. “ The 
Use of Comic Episodes in Tragedy ” takes us briefly over 
the history of classical and Elizabethan drama, lighting 
up with a phrase that plumbs the depths of criticism. Thus 
he has been remarking how Shakespeare sometimes intro- 
duces comic characters who have no real part in the drama 
in order to show their ignorance to the tragedy that is 
passing in their midst — instancing the porter in “ Mac- 
beth ” and the countryman in “ Antony and Cleopatra.” 
It never occurs to the Egyptian peasant, he says, “ that 
he has been witnessing the crisis of a tragedy ; still less that 
he has borne any part in bringing it about. And here, it 
seems to me, Shakespeare lifts the veil and shows us for an 
instant one of the most tremendous truths which even he 
has revealed.” 

But it is when writing on some aspect or another of 
music that Sir Henry Hadow is best known to us, and we 
see him here bringing to each subject in turn the enthusiasm 
and the learning which in combination make his work so 
valuable. He may sometimes seem over-lavish of praise— 
for instance, in his eulogy of Sir Hubert Parry. But that 
is a superficial impression. If Parry had his limitations, he 
fitted in with Sir Henry Hadow’s philosophic vision of 
music as the handmaid of Platonic beauty and truth. “ By 
sheer force of his own personal sincerity ” (he writes) “ and 
goodness he has transmuted the service of art into the un- 
alloyed gold of worship and adoration.” In the hands of a 
lesser man such a style would easily slip a flabby sentimen- 
talism. Sir Henry Hadow uses his weapons with too sure 
a mastery for this to happen. And no one can read a page 
of his without regaining something of the sense of wonder 
and delight which the handmaid criticism should 
consider its first duty to create in us towards the mistress 
it serves. 

Whilst “‘ Collected Essays ” are a retrospect which does 
not profess to bring contemporary music under review, 
Mr. A. E. F. Dickinson’s little book on Vaughan Williams’s 
music deals with a composer who possibly has got to 
produce his best work. After some prefatory remarks, in 
which one notices the analogy drawn between Vaughan 
Williams and Wordsworth which Sir Henry Hadow had 
suggested between the poet and Parry (“I find in his 
music a most living expression of certain recognized 
features of English national character and of English 
musical tradition in particular”), the more important 
compositions are taken and analysed in turn, with 
plenty of musical illustrations. The success with which 
Mr. Vaughan Williams has managed to escape from the 
German tradition, which was too strong for Stanford and 
Parry, is well brought out, and the characteristics of his 
harmonic idiom, drawn largely from the polyphonic school, 
are made clear. But why does Mr. Dickinson dismiss 
“Hugh the Drover” in a paragraph or two? And does 
he not strike a provincia! note in his criticism when 
he points out that the theme-motives of this opera 
are treated with more restraint than Wagner usually 
employs ? 

The last book of the group is a study in English song 
by Mr. H. C. Colles, in which Purcell is the central figure, 
and the underlying inspiration the love of a native art which 
has suffered beyond reasonable measure from foreign 
intrusions. Mr. Colles has a wide knowledge and a critical 
faculty which is keen yet without either malice or vanity. 

A. E. WORTHAM 
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FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 


By KINETON PARKES 


LA PEINTURE ANGLAISE DU XVIII* SIECLE, par GABRIEL 
Mourey. 4to, pp. 140 plates lvi. Sewn. (Paris and 
Bruxelles : G. Van Oest.) Francs 150. 


Gabriel Mourey has written an appreciative, well- 
considered and well-informed book on a phase of English 
art which has in France been partly misunderstood. 
The French view at one time was that English art began 
with Constable, but the modern French critic envisages 
much of great art in England before Constable’s time, 
and much that was not recognized before of Constable’s 
contemporaries. Richard Wilson and John Crome are 
accepted by Gabriel Mourey, almost as soon as the former 
has been accepted in England, and he proceeds to embrace 
not only Turner, but J. S. Copley, Thomas Stothard, 
William Blake, not as by-products, but as masters of the 
English eighteenth-century school. Blake is coming into 
fashion in Paris, as he is, owing to the effulgence of recent 
appreciation in London, receding here. Blake, as a simple- 
minded, delightful, philosophic genius, is something new 
to French art-appreciation, and will intrigue it, but the 
lesser powers of Copley and Stothard, it is somewhat 
surprising to find, are regarded well. As to Morland, 
Gabriel Mourey shares the British enthusiasm for his 
wholesome sound art, and his appreciation for this true 
artist of the English soil is all to his credit. What is more 
to his credit, however, is the acumen which has enabled 
him to discern that veritable glory in real British art begins 
with Hogarth. He devotes his first chapter to painting 
from Holbein to Hogarth, and after that he is safely on the 
shores of Britain. There were painters who persisted in 
their endeavour to maintain the old tradition of the con- 
quest of Britain by the Continental hosts; the sculptors 
persisted even longer, but once Hogarth had stormed 
London, the conclusion was foregone. So, Gabriel Mourey 
sees the English school founded on the Painters of Manners 
—Hogarth, Rowlandson, Gillray. The manners were 
pretty bad, the art that depicted them was superlatively 
good; it made the ugly beautiful—the supreme test of art. 
As painters merely the three men were wonderful, for they 
were self-taught in the new way of painting; as observers, 
no artist, even of the French school, has been more acute nor 
more unpitying. Gabriel Mourey passes to the portraitists 
and discovers to the French, Thomas Hudson, and Allan 
Ramsay: Reynolds, Romney, Raeburn; Gainsborough, 
Hoppner, and Lawrence were well enough known and 
generally admired before. It is to Gabriel Mourey’s 
credit that he is in search of merit; of art, rather than 
accepted ideas and notoriety. It is true that the greater 
part of his book is concerned with the portraitists, but how 
could it be otherwise? They were so great and kept at the 
level of greatness so often and for so long. There is no 
more consistent school. Fortunately, there is no anti- 
climax in the eighteenth-century English School of Painting, 
for no sooner had the portraitists done their work than the 
landscapists began theirs, and the portraitists helped in this. 
The eighteenth century established purely English painting 
in all the directions of social observation, genre, por- 
traiture, landscape, and spirituality, and, carried over by 
Turner into the nineteenth, made it one of the greatest 
manifestations in the whole range of graphic art. The 
author has dealt valiantly and admirably with his subject 
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and the publishers have produced a handsome volume, 
magnificently illustrated in first-class photogravure. 


CZECHO-SLOVAK ART FROM ANCIENT TIMES UNTIL 
THE PRESENT DAY, by ZpENEK WIRTH. 4to, pp. 36 - 
plates 134. (Prague: “‘ Orbis,” Fochova 62.) Crowns 180. 
Czecho-Slovakia has an adventurous and romantic 

history. For a thousand years it had a pious aspiration 
which was only realized ten years ago. A nation now, it 
has let its vicissitudes rest in its records, and has set itself 
to the task of consolidation on a realistic basis. It recog- 
nizes that the first requirement of a nation is culture, and 
that culture can only come with industry. Culture and 
industry are the watchwords of Czecho-Slovakia. Among 
the many evidences of industry is that of printing and 
publishing, and here we have a handsome volume written 
in English, with captions to the illustrations in four lan- 
guages, well printed and published in the country with 
whose art it deals. Dr. Wirth’s historical introduction is 
admirably succinct and comprehensive. It deals with 
pre-Christian crafts which are of the high order consonantly 
with those of most of the early peoples of Central Europe. 
The artistic level of Western Europe was reached during 
the Romanesque period in the architecture of the country. 
The other arts naturally developed, and a fine school of 
primitive painting and sculpture resulted. Prague has 
always maintained an unassailed position in the arts, but 
fine things were done and ateliers established in other 
towns. Prague is pre-eminently an artistic document 
of all the ages since the tenth century. Remains of its 
Gothic are there; many of its great structures were in 
process of building throughout several centuries and 
exhibit most beautifully the transitions. The Renaissance 
was neither so marked there as the Gothic before it or the 
Baroque which followed, but there is interesting Renais- 
sance work there, and in the country fine chateaux. But 
Baroque, perhaps, at its finest is the hall-mark of Prague. 
Less extravagant than the Austrian and Spanish, less 
heavy than the German, it displays most of the beauty and 
least of the pretentiousness of the style, in architecture and 
in sculpture and painting. The Hussite and the Thirty 
Years Wars interrupted the development of Czech art, and 
bad periods promised extinction. It has, however, pre- 
vailed, and for a hundred years has manifested a vigorous 
life, and the vigour is more than maintained at the present 
time, with which, however, this handsome book with its 
many fine pictures does not deal. Modern Czech art 
made an endeavour in the direction of revival in 1800 by 
the foundation of the Academy, but the early years of this 
institution were fruitless. Czecho-Slovakia was awaiting its 
great artist. He appeared in painting in the person of 
Josef Manes, whose genius is commemorated by the 
Manes Society of Artists. He was a great painter. The 
Czech genius in sculpture arose in the person of Josef 
Myslbek, who modified the admirable neo-classicism of 
Antonin Wagner and Bohuslav Snirch; by a return to 
Nature, which was further developed by Jan Stursa, who 
died a year or two since. Thus Czech art by the twentieth 
century was placed in a position equal to that of the great 
and earlier constituted nations of Europe. So far as her art 
is concerned Czecho-Slovakia does not seem to have suf- 
fered too greatly by the struggles she has had to make on 
behalf of her nationality. The national feeling was always 
there; it was only its consolidation that was required, and 
this is now abundantly manifested in Czech art. 














GOTIK IN SPANIEN, von AuGust L. MAYER. 


Large 8vo, 


pp. viii 300, illus. 155. Boards. (Leipzig: Klinkhardt 


und Biermann.) Marks 35. 

Professor August Mayer’s investigations into Spanish 
Gothic have been extended for a good number of years 
into a good number of places. What there is to know 
about Spanish Gothic is known to the professor, who has 
already given to the world the fruits of his labours. His 
present volume seems to be the result of extra studies and 
is all the more valuable on that account. It is in somewhat 
unusual form, consisting of special short sections to the 
number of sixty-one on some of the most important 
isolated phenomena of the period. It treats of most 
recondite points in the easy style to which his readers are 
accustomed, and, on the other hand, on well-known sub- 
jects upon which by his latest researches he is enabled to 
throw new light. Of particular interest are the short 
accounts of certain sculptors and builders whose names 
are not universally known, but whose careers the author 
has investigated. Some of them were Spanish, some were 
foreigners settled in Spain. Among the little-known are 
Juan Guas, who is of particular interest as his drawings as 
well as his buildings are extant—S. Juan de los Reyes in 
Toledo is his greatest work. Simon de Colonia is another 
name brought more into well-earned recognition. August 
Mayer is never better than when revealing the treasures 
that Catalonia has given to the world. A short account 
of Ferrer Bassa, who in 1343 was commissioned to execute 
the frescoes in the chapel of Pedralbes, is given. Not a 
great draughtsman himself, he had studied the Italian 
masters in Naples, Florence, and Siena, and to Catalonia 
he introduced the Sienese style which lasted throughout a 
century. 

Ferrer Bassa was succeeded by two other Barcelona 
painters—Jaume Serra and Pere Serra; and the latter, 
painting at the end of the fourteenth century, carried on the 
Italian influence into the fifteenth, as may be seen in the 
High Altar of the Cathedral, Manresa. Jaume Huguet 
enriched the Catalan school of painting in the fifteenth 
century, and the striking paintings of “ St. Vincent” and 
** §t. Augustin ” in the Municipal Museum of Barcelona are 
illustrated, and one more Catalan is specially dealt with— 
Pere Vergos, whose “ David” and “ Moses” are in the 
same museum. 

A somewhat longer article is on the sculptor Gil de 
Siloé, who, in the fifteenth century, carved the fine monu- 
ment of John II of Castile and his wife, Isabella of Portugal, 
in the Carthusian Convent of Miraflores, two miles from 
Burgos. Herein also is his grave monument of the Infant 
Alfonso and the High Altar. An ornate work of his, a 
portion of the tomb of D. Juan de Padilla, a beautiful 
figure in veined marble, is in the Provincial Museum at 
Burgos. Apart from the little monographs of individual 
artists, there are many on special buildings, secular and 
religious statues, metalwork, altar-pieces, and manuscripts. 
The book does not consist of a consecutive narrative, but 
it is a mine of information and of the beauty that is Spanish 
Gothic. 


FRITZ BEHN, by GeEorGE JAcoB WoLF. Large 8vo, pp. 8 
plates 35. (Munich : Otto Oechelhauser.) 


The text of this interesting monograph is written in 
English and printed in Germany. It deals almost wholly 


with the powers of Fritz Behn as animal sculptor, and 
gives a very good account of the artist’s experiences as a 
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hunter of big game in Africa. Africa called him impera- 
tively, but art’s call was no less peremptory, and he returned 
from his excursions into the wilds laden with graphic 
impressions and with knowledge and understanding which 
were to result in some of the finest animal sculpture of the 
present age. Fritz Behn’s bronze animals were seen a 
year or two since at the Fine Art Society, where their 
authenticity was generally recognized and appreciated. He 
had an English success, following his Continental success. 
Like Barye, his capacity for animal sculpture is twofold 
—naturalistic and decorative; he combines the idea with 
the reality. He is not an animal sculptor alone, for his 
statues of men and women are admirable ; his combinations 
of human and animal motives no less so. With these 
qualifications it is not surprising that he is a monumentalist, 
and his grave-memorials are evidence that he is a feeling 
one. Moreover, he has the architectonic sense, and, with all 
these things within his powers, he is an all-round plastic 
artist; and that he is an earnest research worker in form is 
to be seen in such studies as his “ Nude Negroes,” his 
** Sower,”’ his “* Danaide,” his * Sitting Oriental Woman,” 
his * Three Dancing Women,” and his “‘ Walking Woman.” 
This faculty he extends to his monuments, and although 
these are full of thought and power, perhaps their figure- 
work is often too realistic to be intellectually convincing. 
However that may be, these monuments evince fine 
architectural qualities allied with accomplished plastic. 


M. ASSELIN, par RENE-JEAN. 
plates 57. 
Francs 70. 
Maurice Asselin is a master of expressive line and a 

realist. He is not so much a painter of pictures as a student 

of human nature who handles his tools effectively on its 
behalf. Most of his figure-paintings are of women and 
children, often combined on the same canvas. He paints 
fewer men, and they are full of character. He is a land- 
scapist and he is a modernist, he paints still-life, and in 
both his work is far above the average of the men of his 
school. It is already ranked with that of Derain and 
Utrillo, and his accomplishment in technique and drawing 
is better than either of these ; but he has not their imagina- 
tive touch nor their range of feeling. He paints the 
bourgeoisie with sympathy, and his family groups seem to 
require his own figure therein in order to complete them. 
René-Jean writes dramatically of Asselin’s house and 
studio at Neuilly, and of Asselin as a robust man, wide of 
shoulder, placid and grave, with a massive head, who was 
born at Orleans in 1882. His early surroundings were 
clean and shining, from the salon to the kitchen; his later, 
we learn, are more Bohemian in character. His work 
suffers from neither extreme ; it, like its author, is broad and 
placid; calm in statement, a statement always of truth, 
truth en famille. He has not lost the taste for lustre so far 
as this is concerned. He searched Italy for it on a bicycle; 
he came to London in 1917 and continued his search, one 
of his guides being Mr. Sickert; he lived in Montmartre. 

René-Jean deals exhaustively with Asselin’s relations with 

Les Fauves, and he devotes half his essay to a minute 

analysis of the artist’s sound work. 


Large 8vo, pp. 78, illus. + 
Boards. (Paris: Les Editions, G. Crés & Cie.) 


EUGENE BOUDIN, par Louis Cario. Pp. 64 + plates 60. 
Small 4to. Sewn. (Paris : Les Editions Rieder.) Francs 16.50. 


The work of Boudin is so much appreciated in England 
that a warm welcome must be given to the excellent account 
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of it and the artist afforded by Louis Cario. Boudin’s 
luminous seapieces and landscapes unlaboured by theories 
are a pure joy, filled as they are with unpremeditated light 
and insouciant life. They emanate the pleasure it is quite 
obvious their author had when he produced them—the 
pleasure which accounts for his recurrence to the same 
subjects. Eugéne Boudin had the advantage of being home 
(in 1824) at a spot that is wide of sky and river and sea. The 
mouth of the Seine is always full of fresh air; Honfleur, 
his birthplace, and Le Havre, his home, are seldom short 
of light. As his father’s cabin-boy on the little ferry 
steamer that crossed between the two places day by day, 
not always serenely, he became imbued not only with light 
and air but with the space of the sky and the long coastlines 
of Deauville and of the east of Le Havre. Another 
fortunate thing happened to him in the seaport when 
his father settled there as a dealer in frames. He became 
acquainted with artists—Isabey, Troyon, Millet. He 
easily made his way by the coasting steamers to Dunkirk 
and Rotterdam and Bordeaux. Later, he went south to the 
Riviera. The coastline was emphatically his line, and now 
at Le Havre there are a hundred of his pictures in the 
museum by the sea. He was always painting, and he was 
old when he died in 1898. Louis Cario’s book is very 
welcome, and it arrives at a moment when Boudin’s fame 
is greater than ever. 


RENOIR, von JuLtus MEIER-GRAEFE. Large 8vo, pp. vi + 448. 
Illus. 403 + plates1o. Linen. (Leipzig: Klinkhardt and 
Biermann.) Marks 78. 


Firmin Auguste Renoir was born at Limoges in 1841 
and died at his home at Cagnes in 1919, an old man with 
vigorous painting powers still. He painted with purpose 
throughout the most significant half-century of modern 
European art. Starting with the traditions of the eight- 
eenth century French school strong within him, he breathed 
plein air and practised impressionism. He was not the 
most uncompromising of the impressionists, but he made 
a phase of impressionism his own. He never laboured the 
theory ; his art never unduly suffered from its hard-and-fast 
rules; he painted freely in his own style, and he painted 
nudes as no one else. Their one fault is that they are 
impressionistic. They are very lifelike, very fleshy, full of 
the energy of a good arterial system; but, because of their 
author’s preoccupation with light on a scientific basis, 
they are loose and luminously undefined. They are won- 
derfully charming and their number is legion. Some face 
the footlights better than others—“ Mlle. Samary ” does ; 
she is remarkably attractive. But turn to Renoir’s flower- 
pieces and his sanguines, and their freedom and lack of 
preoccupation are their charm. Was Renoir deflected by 
impressionism ? He essayed most forms of painting and, 
perhaps, he strayed into too many styles; and yet a Renoir 
is always a Renoir. Renoir was a great artist in that he 
was able to individualize his diversities. Sometimes he 
generalized his types ; occasionally they are dateless ; most 
frequently they are unequivocally.dated, as, for example, 
* Lise ” or “ La Loge.” But look at “ The Boy with the 
Cat ” of 1868; it is eternal. There are painters of scenery 
who are too local, even topographical; there are painters 
of people who press the time-problem, and both classes 
fail to convince. Great art has to convey more than the 
place and the hour. Renoir could convey this more, which 
is so much, even in face of a fashion. Take his “‘ Mother 
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and Child ” of 1885: the generously-built mother feeding 
the child is Parisian in costume of the period; and yet, 
because of the function which the artist has featured, the 
life-transcription is of all time. Dating, therefore, does 
not depend wholly upon a costume or a beard ; the border- 
line is a very frail thread, for “ The Painter Sisley ” is 
dateless, “‘ Le Ménage Sisley ” is surely and only of the 
1860’s. So you go through these 400 and more illustra- 
tions in this fascinating book, as you have traversed the 
originals at the galleries, and find here a conviction, there 
a doubt, but always genius. Only with the nudes can you 
ease your critical spirit and roam freely, for they are almost 
invariably safe. There is a good deal to be said, however, 
in the matter of dating with regard to the landscapes, 
seascapes, and flowers. It is interesting to find in the late 
landscapes done at Cagnes that Renoir was moving with the 
times even at the age of seventy. Light intrigued him at 
the beginning ; it intrigued him to the end. But form was 
his strength, sometimes qualified by the light problem. 
Turn to his sculpture and you find an astonishing plastic 
sense which explains his form-adventures in painting and 
vindicates them. The opportunity for digression is less in 
sculpture than in painting. Renoir’s “ Venus ” explains 
everything ; and perhaps that is why he made it—to convince 
himself while convincing others. Of Julius Meier-Graefe’s 
industry no word of praise can meet the case. His energy 
is prodigious; his research tireless. In his earlier books 
there was a note of the casual; in this the note is that of 
completion. It is a very full and generous book and a 
noble memorial of its great subject. Its publishers have 
risen well to the occasion and produced a handsome volume 
which must always hold the field against any newcomer. 
Julius Meier-Graefe has not only written a capacious 
book; he has written also a readable one, full of charm as 
well as of information, for he loves to write, as Renoir 
loved to paint. 


LES BREUGHEL, par FRANcoIs Crucy. 
64 + plates 60. Sewn. 
Francs 16.50. 

In a lively book Fran¢gois Crucy has dealt with a lively 
subject. Breughel was Rabelaisian, truculent and gay in 
his spirit as in his work. The style is apostrophic, the 
object of the address being Jerome Koek, painter, who 
gave lessons to Breughel, and whose daughter Marie 
Breughel took in marriage. Pieter of Breughel, the 
Flemish village near Breda, never forgot his peasant 
upbringing—indeed, he turned it to the greatest artistic 
account—although he travelled in France and _ Italy. 
At Antwerp, in 1551, he was, however, elected to the 
Academy, but in Brussels he died. He had two sons who 
were painters—the elder, Pieter, or “ Hell ” Breughel ; and 
Jan, called “‘ Velvet” Breughel. There is infinite humour 
and variety of coarseness in the elder Breughel’s work, and 
there is an abundance of understanding of human nature, 
which generally attends on the real sense of humour, and 
of inanimate nature which he thickly peoples and makes it 
alive. His paintings are crowded—often overcrowded— 
with detail; his single figures are remarkably direct. He 
has wonder and fancy, and Fran¢gois Crucy has adopted 
a fanciful and highly engaging method in dealing with 
these and his other attributes. As to the paintings 
of all the three, they receive less attention than their 
personalities, but they speak for themselves in the 
reproductions. 


Small 8vo, pp. 
(Paris: Les Editions Rieder.) 
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FUNGE KUNST, 52-55. 1. OSKAR KOKOSCHKA, von GEORG 
BIERMANN. 2. EMIL NOLDE, von PAUL FERD. SCHMIDT. 
3. GEORG A. MATHEY, von Max OsBoRN. 4. JUAN GRIS, von 
DANIEL HENRY. Crown 8vo, each pp. 16 plates 32, and 
coloured frontispiece. Boards. (Leipzig and Berlin: Verlag 
Klinkhardt and Biermann.) Marks 2.50. 


The persistency with which the publishers have con- 
tinued this series is admirable. Fifty-five booklets 
entirely concerned with modernist art seem to err on the 
side of the too much. A dozen of the artists included are 
not German—Gauguin, Van Gogh, Picasso, Cézanne, and 
others; the rest are German. It is hardly believable that 
there are forty modernist artists in Germany calling for the 
distinction of being included in the “ Junge Kunst ” series. 
In point of fact, there are more, for the series is going on; 
and the four issues of today are just as good as any 
that have been produced before; in some cases more 
amusing, in others more ugly. The more amusing of the 
four is Mathéy, whose vein is quite idyllic—youths and 
maidens with baskets of flowers and musical instruments, 
largely for wall decoration. Nolde is of the cult of the 
ugly; his painting is horrific, his plastic no less so. 
Kokoschka does some charming things, bold in colour, 
wide in range, from charming Algériennes to beastly 
mandrils. But Kokoschka is a landscape man, too; and 
although his “ Waterloo Bridge” is not very good, his 
Amsterdam “ Study” is not at all exaggerated. Juan Gris, 
who unfortunately, died in 1927, is a complete cubist, more 
consistent than most, and just as naively using recognizable 
humanity as the cubist generally does in his so-called 
abstract compositions. 


LA CACCIA NELL’ARTE di Luici GuHIDINI. 


Large 8vo, 
pp. 82+ plates clxi. Sewn. (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli.) 
Lire 36. 


The author of this ingeniously conceived volume has 
made a speciality of the subject of the Chase. He has 
already written on various aspects of hunting, fishing, 
fowling and shooting, and his present concern has been 
the representation of the Chase in art. The 180 illustra- 
tions of painting and sculpture, tapestry and prints are 
wide in range of country and time, from Assyria to 
England via all the principal countries of Europe. There is 
no time sequence, as the subject is divided into sections 
devoted respectively to protectors or patrons of the 
Chase—a fruitful theme in which Titian, Coreggio, Rubens 
(to mention no others), in painting, are joined with the 
works of a number of classical sculptors, as well as the 
extraordinary Actzon fountain group at Caserta. 

It is interesting to note that the largest number of plates 
are after Snyders, who is nearly equalled by Oudry, and 
those artists who are represented by a half-dozen or so 
are Audran, Cecconi, Longhi, Pitteri, Tempesta, Villamena, 
and Wouwerman. Teniers, Velazquez, Watteau, Poussin 
are included, and for England Landseer and Morland. All 
branches of the Chase are dealt with, but the field is by 
no means covered, especially in the domain of sculpture. 
There is much that can be gathered in modern art, but this 
has not been attempted, and, anyhow, it deserves a volume 
to itself. The text consists of short essays on aspects of 
the Chase, some of which are concerned with references 
by the poets; and it is hardly necessary to say that many 
of the illustrations exhibit fine studies of birds, of small 
game, as well as of bears, stags, bulls, lions, leopards, 
and others : a good idea, well carried out. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE OF TODAY, by G. H. 
EpDGELL. Large 8vo, pp. xxxi + 401, frontispiece and illus. 
374. Cloth. (New York and London: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 25s. 


The discovery of America did not synchronize with the 
discovery of the new architecture. The settlers, both in 
the north and south of the new continent, had a very 
settled idea of what they required for their houses and 
churches. They wanted what they had always been used 
to, and much of what they produced was comfortable and 
homely in the north, sunny and flamboyant in the south. 
Broadly speaking, it was all transplanted Renaissance, with, 
in the south, its development into baroque. There was 
aboriginal architecture in America; a late, and what was 
apparently a sporadic, development of the lintel basis in the 
Maya and Mexican building arts, common to Egypt and 
Greece ; the primitive structural system, the origin of which 
is found in the cromlech. It is permissible to conjecture 
what might have resulted in that vast continent if archi- 
tecture had grown out of Maya temples; if, say, the arch 
had never been brought to America. However, the arch 
and all its developments ; all the modifications of the lintel ; 
the unnecessary admixture of both intervened; and for 
centuries the Americas were, in the building arts, entirely 
given over to mere servile, if pleasant, imitation : there 
was no development. 

Suddenly, in the nineteenth century, a new art of 
building makes its appearance : the only new thing in archi- 
tecture since the Gothic arch got steeper and steeper. 
The lintel, which is a weight-carrier, and the arch, 
which is a thrust-bearer, are, after thousands of years, 
discarded for the new principle of stress-sustainer. The 
lintel carried an indefinite weight; the arch bore an in- 
definite thrust; the new principle is capable of sustaining 
an indefinite stress. America has more than justified 
herself in art; she has invented the new principle which 
the world has waited for since the fifteenth century. 
Lintel architecture rested on the ground; the arch soared 
into the air; the steel frame is suspended from the air— 
a wonderful, a beautiful, and a dreadful possibility. 
Nothing but the subterranean engineering of the future, 
now quite in its infancy, can supersede it; the skyscraper 
synchronizes with the airship and the aeroplane—so 
that’s that. 

All the beauty, charm, and majesty of the American 
skyscraper—an ugly word, but an expressive one—are 
shown in this admirable book by Professor Edgell, Dean of 
the Faculty of Architecture at Harvard. It is a compre- 
hensive book; not one of great thought, but of great 
industry and completeness. Little time is lost with 
colonial building; too little is given to the ephemeral 
exposition buildings; too much to the purely derivative 
structures, but then the author had the whole field to survey, 
and it is the steel frame and concrete structure that pulls. 
The extraordinary shapes are almost frightening at first : 
ghastly ghosts of Gothic; bastard offspring of Mexican 
baroque, the earlier builders being still obsessed by the 
past. Now, however, the designer is forgetting the lintel 
and the arch, for he knows they are moribund; then why 
waste ingenuity on them when steel and concrete are 
waiting for exploitation? So, in this book, the skyscraper 
is seen growing in grace; discarding its old-fashioned 
knickerbockers, and standing boldly forward in its true form 
unencumbered by a tiresome tradition. It is magnificent, 
and this book enables the stranger to guess somewhat of 
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what American cities will be like by the time the earlier 
skyscrapers have perished. 


DIE DEUTSCHORDENS-RESIDENZ ELLINGEN UND 
IHRE BAROCK-BAUMEISTER, von ArtTHUR SCHLEGEL. 


Large 8vo, pp. vii 110 + plates 24. Illus. in text 90. Sewn. 
Marburg an der Lahn: Verlag des Kunstgeschichtlichen 
Seminars. 


Some very fine baroque is illustrated in this interesting 
volume, and a good deal of architectural particularity is 
revealed. There are several plans, and a number of 
buildings are compared with the Schloss Ellingen and also 
with the Schloss church. The town itself is dealt with, 
and, as is usual where a country palace was built, the 


ornamental pieces has been enormously increased, and 
probably the new uses to which pottery and glass are now 
put at least doubles the comparative requirement. There 
were glass chandeliers and candelabra in the old days, 
but the electric light fittings industry puts all that in the 
shade. The old requirements as to design are insignificant 
compared with the ornamental work which is the necessity 
of today. It is all the more important, therefore, that the 
artistry of pottery and glass should be of a good character, 
for in no other direction is art brought more intimately into 
the daily life of every household. New uses have brought 
new suggestions, and it is safe to say that the recent practices 
of founding the design required for a new purpose on a 
form that was in use for an earlier is rapidly disappearing. 





ENAMELLED AND ENGRAVED VASES 
Made by La Compagnie des Cristalleries de Baccarat 


By André Ballet 


From La Céramique et la Verrerie (Paris: Les Editions Rieder) 


town contains valuable examples of the style contemporary 
with the palace, the Rathaus being a particularly attractive 
piece. The Schloss is a stately pile, less ornate inside than 
out. The exterior is lavishly supplied with statuary which 
is more than ordinarily good, and even in the streets of 
Ellingen are to be found sculptured figures of considerable 
artistic value. The figure stucco work in the Schloss 
possesses considerable elegance, and there are modelled 
ceilings in low relief which have much of the pure form of 
the neo-classical school combined with plenty of the 
vigour of the baroque. This volume is very thoroughly 
done and the illustrations are most attractive, consisting 
largely of photographs of the actual buildings. 


LA CERAMIQUE ET LA VERRERIE, par RENE CHAVANCE. 
Crown 8vo, pp. iv 134 + plates 24. Sewn. (Paris: Les 
Editions Rieder.) Francs 15. 


Pottery and glass-making means much more now than in 
the past. The production of tea and dinner services and 
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The new purposes are demanding new designs. It does 
not follow that the new is better than the old, any more than 
that the old was bad; but the new demands a difference. 
It is easier to design freshly for a fresh purpose, and so the 
using of old motives for new services has little excuse. 
In view of these considerations it is satisfactory to note 
that an establishment so honourably established as the 
National Sévres Manufactory turns its attention to the 
requirements of electric lighting, and provides not only the 
obligatory new designs, but practically new materials or 
modifications of old. In some respects, too, the technique 
of le grand feu has been advanced, and in some respects 
better and surer results are obtained in both stoneware and 
porcelain, while the colour problem has been tackled and 
faience is no worse than it used to be. What is being done 
in France, both as to artistry and technique, and the great 
advance in industrial ceramics are well described by René 
Chavance in this sensible and practical book, well illustrated 
by normal examples of pottery and glass rather than by 
exceptional pieces 
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von ARTHUR 
Paper. (Prag: ‘‘ Orbis,’ 


DAS TSCHECHISCHE BUCH, Redigiert 
NovAk. Crown 8vo, pp. 64, illus. 
Verlag.) Crowns 20. 

This well-printed and illustrated brochure serves the 
dual purpose of a chronicle of the International Congress 
of Librarians and book-lovers recently held in Prague, 
and an account of the present state of book production in 
Czecho-Slovakia. Like most things from that country, it 
has an air of practicality, and deals with its subject lucidly 
and almost summarily: the fine book, the commercial 
book, binding, and book illustration which is mainly and 
very properly wood-engraving, and ex /ibris in the same 
medium. It is a desirable publication for all who are 
concerned with book and printing lore. 


DAS BAROCKE PRAG, von ARNE NovAK. Small 8vo, 
pp. 64 plates 27. Paper. (Prag: ‘* Orbis,” Verlag.) 
Crowns I5. 

Prague is rich in Gothic, less rich in Renaissance, but 
in baroque she is supreme. Prague baroque is a thing 
alone; baroque Prague is also, for Prague baroque is 
almost always good, because it is almost always moderate. 
St. Nicholas’ Church is a beautiful example ; the Waldstein 
Palace is quite moderate; and so is the Loretto Church. 
Brokoff’s sculpture is unusually good; Braun’s and Jackl’s 
rather more extravagant; but, in painting, the native artists 
of the baroque do not come out so well. This booklet is 
an admirable introduction to baroque Prague, and it is a 
little example of the style in itself. The custom of issuing 
such brochures unsewn is a hint of unusual directness 
in favour of sending at once to the bookbinder for a 
permanent covering. 


KUNST UND ARBEIT, von Paut BRANDT. 
plates xvi, illus. 120. Paper. 
Mark 1. 

This picture-atlas for the young is an abstract from 
Paul Brandt’s well-known work in two volumes on work 
as represented in art. It is an ingenious and valuable 
publication, providing a view of the way artists have 
treated the many varied forms of human industry, from a 
Greek maiden in marble, spinning, to Meunier’s “ Miner,” 
and from the wood-engraving of blacksmiths of Augsburg of 
1479 to Frank Brangwyn’s etching of railway labourers ; 
from Moroni’s “ Tailor ” to Millet’s ““ Man with a Spade.” 
The ground is very wide, but it is adequately covered for 
the purposes of the atlas. Something of the kind ought to 
be used in English schools for the encouragement of art, 
for every scholar is capable of understanding these graphic 
and plastic representations of work. 


Folio, pp. 8 
(Leipzig: Alfred Kréner.) 


FUHRER DURCH DIE SCHAUSAMMLUNG DER HIS- 
TORISCHEN ABEILTUNG DES UNGARISCHEN 
NATIONAL-MUSEUMS, von ELEMER VON VarRJU. Crown 
8vo, pp. 40 + plates xxxii. Sewn. (Budapest : Stephaneum 
Buchdruckerei.) Mark 1. 

Rich in remains of the cultures of Early Middle Europe, 
the Hungarian museums have much to offer in sculpture of 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. The 
animal bronzes with riders, dated in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, might well be examples of a period several 
centuries anterior. In the fifteenth century the metal- 
workers had adopted a florid style which in some cases 
seems to antedate the baroque of two centuries later, 
and which, in illustrated examples, seems to have moderated 
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its ardour by that time. The director of the museums has 
produced a succinct account of these remarkably interesting 
collections. 


DAS STADBILD VON ASSUR, von EcKHARD UNGER. Crown 
8vo, pp. 44, illus. 3. Sewn. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich’sche 
Buckhandlung.) Marks 1.80. 

The third part of the twenty-seventh volume of “ Der 
Alte Orient ” is wholly occupied with Dr. Eckhard Unger’s 
adequate account of the revelations made at Assur. The 
doctor is a professor at the University of Berlin, and writes 
with authority. A restoration of the walled city on the 
rising ground beside the Tigris is suggested in one of the 
illustrations—a good help to the understanding of the plan 
of the excavations. 


TIZ EV SZERZEMENYEI 1919-1928. Crown 8vo, pp. 140 +4 
plates xxxii. Sewn. (Budapest: Stephaneum Nyomda és 
Kényvkiadé R.T.) Mark 1. 

A melancholy interest attaches to this account of the 
acquisitions of the Magyar Museum at Budapest, inasmuch 
as it records three mutilated stone heads from the great 
Maria Teresia Monument which was destroyed during the 
war. The monument, of which an illustration is provided, 
was a noble one by Hungary’s most distinguished modern 
sculptor, Janos Fadrusz, who died a few years ago. A 
large amount of valuable material has been added to the 
museum, largely of an historical character, including metal- 
work, sculpture, coins, textiles, miniatures, and jewellery. 





GESCHICHTE DER CHINESISCHEN KULTUR, von 
RICHARD WILHELM. (Munich: Bruckmann, 1928.) Marks 7. 


HISTOIRE DE L’ART CHINOIS, par GrorGE SOULIE DE 

MorantT. (Paris : Payot, 1928.) Francs 100. 

M. Soulié de Morant’s book is a bold summary of 
Chinese art beginning in the third millennium B.c. with 
the Andersson pots and ending in the nineteenth century 
with a monstrous elaboration in carved wood. There are 
two ways of making asummary. The first way is to omit, 
and that means leaving out what you do not consider 
important, what in the case of an art is neither specially 
beautiful nor specially characteristic. The chief objection 
to this method is the difficulty of finding a basis for the 
omissions. Or, on the other hand, the maker of summaries 
may decide to compress, and that procedure is probably the 
most convenient for the “ general reader,” especially in a 
book on art-history where the particulars are, or should be, 
“pictures.” For the writer it is considerably more 
difficult; facts, like water, refuse to be squashed, and 
if he would be brief he must write ideologically. Ideas 
are themselves abridgments, and there is probably very 
little artistic evidence which does not carry, as idea implicit 
or declared, the possibility of being abridged; the merest 
technical detail may be an “idea.” The peculiarly 
German study of Kunstgeschichte rests on that as- 
sumption, and in consequence it is seldom content to 
treat art fact in isolation from other cultural evidences. 
Art must be illuminated by cross references; and though 
it serves for delight zsthetically you cannot, unless you 
are a poet, write about it fruitfully without relating it 
to the history of ideas. That is why Kunstgeschichte 
approximates what Herr Wilhelm and his compatriots call 
Kulturgeschichte. 

M. Soulié de Morant’s book follows the first of these 
two methods, but the criterion which he sets himself and 
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which he calls /e style is much too vague to give coherence 
to his exposition. He takes the dynastic periods one 
by one, and under the usual technical categories gives a 
rather bald account of artistic activity and of “ style.” 
The text of the book does not amount to much more than a 
catalogue, e.g. of bronze types and painters’ names ; and this 
information, one feels, could have been given more briefly 
and more effectively in a frank schedule. What makes the 
book interesting is its illustrations—more than seventy 
plates, which are on the whole well selected and give a 
good technical survey of the Chinese arts. One is also glad 
to see Lung Mén making its appearance in an inexpensive 
book, but it is a pity that the author does not make a better 
show of organic transcendentalism, the northern influences 
running through Scythian, Siberian, and Early Chinese 
art which have been so admirably presented by M. 
d’Ardenne de Tizac in his “ Art Chinois Classique,” and 
by Mr. Perceval Yetts in his work on Chinese bronzes. 

Herr Wilhelm’s book, orderly and philosophic, is an 
excellent example of Kulturgeschichte within the scope 
that its pages allow. The single chapter devoted to 
Ming and later times is a just and critical proportion; the 
making of Chinese culture, in literature and thought as well 
as in the plastic arts, was already complete by the end of 
the Sung dynasty (960-1279 A.D.), after which there was 
nothing original added and little that was new. The 
author excusably condemns those histories of China which 
are merely a string of wars and reigns lazily abstracted from 
the dynastic chronicles. His own lucid account of Chinese 
ideas begins with an outline of the classical culture as 
defined by the sophistic movement, the Taoist mystics, 
the popular religion, and by the idea of imperial organiza- 
tion in Han times. He then distinguishes Buddhism as 
the chief force which converted classical into medizval 
China. The obvious Western parallel is well taken; here, 
as in several other passages, Herr Wilhelm uses Western 
comparison as a mode of explication and avoids the dangers 
of explicit analogy. This is followed by a discussion of 
several other religious influences which appeared in China 
in the first millennium of our era, Nestorian Christianity, 
Mazdaism, Manichzanism, and perhaps most interesting of 
all, the Islamic contacts of the ninth century. 

In a work so brief there is not room for a detailed 
argument of Chinese art, but it is most effectively treated by 
being thrown on to its background. Too many books 
treat the Chinese arts as something which has been brought 
to Europe to be put into collections, and it is a merit in Herr 
Wilhelm that he regards them as something which hap- 
pened in China. That is why one feels the lack in his book 
of any treatment of Chinese iconography; for iconography 
links culture and art by providing ideas with a plastic 
opportunity. The reviewer’s other complaint is that the 
illustrations are too few and not well chosen; more and 
better “ pictures ” would give the book an artistic fore- 
ground and greatly improve the subsequent editions 
which it deserves. It is a pity that, with one or two rare 
exceptions, there is no Kulturgeschichte in England; but 
if we are too stupid to want one we can at least be grateful 
to the Germans who do it for us. W. A. THORPE 


LA GRAVURE SUR BOIS MODERNE DE L’OCCIDENT, 
par RoGER AVERMAETE. (Paris : Dorbon Ainé.) 


One of the great dangers to which writers who are 
supporters of the “‘ modern movement in art ” are exposed 
is a loss of perspective based on a fallacious reasoning. It 
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is, of course, true that primitive art, whether it be that of 
children, savages, or merely of the European Middle Ages, 
is often, even generally, clearer and better in design than 
that of traditionally and academically trained artists of 
the Renaissance or of today ; but the reasoning in accordance 
with which the modern artist adopts primitive means to 
express ideas of his own times is false. The child, the 
savage, the medieval monk intend to be “ realistic”; they 
do not intend to be artistic. For the modern artist, therefore, 
there are only two ways of proceeding logically : he must 
either produce a design which does no violence to repre- 
sentation, or he must renounce representation and devote 
himself to the creation of abstract design. He cannot be 
*‘ ancient and modern ” all at once. 

Unfortunately the majority of modern artists on the 
Continent have chosen the easier path of “ primitive ” 
crudity and violence. Any kind of conscious restraint is 
regarded by them and their supporters as a sign of 
weakness. 

Monsieur Roger Avermaete’s stout and amply illus- 
trated volume suffers from precisely this “ Continental ” 
attitude. He has also some very fixed notions about truth 
to the material, a prejudice from which, however, a good 
many artists on this side of the Channel are not free. 
“Une des conditions essentielles de la gravure sur bois 
étant la mise en valeur de la matiére,” and from the prefer- 
ences he gives one concludes that he interprets “ la matiére ” 
as soft wood. Hard wood cut across the grain is, though 
still wood, quite a different “‘ matiére” to handle. He, 
however, admits himself “ tout-a-fait conquis,” for instance, 
by the colour—woodcuts of Hans Alexander Miller, which 
are not particularly “ woody,” have, in fact, closer affinity 
in appearance with pen-and-wash drawings. 

In such circumstances it is difficult to understand why 
he should speak so contemptuously of our British School 
of Woodcutting. The only explanation is that he is not 
very well acquainted with the nature and significance of 
English work. Some of his statements at least show an 
extraordinary misjudgment. Speaking of Bewick, Blake, 
and Calvert, for example, he says : 

“En dépit du caractére sympathique de ces tentatives, 
elles n’eurent qu’une valeur minime parce qu’elles ne se 
différenciaient en rien des procédés usuels a la gravure de 
reproduction.” “ Enrien,” mark you—and that of Blake’s 
cuts! Of Mr. Sturge Moore’s engravings on wood he 
says : “ Sa maniére est moins spécifiquement anglaise, et 
dans des ceuvres de grandes dimensions, son style s’élargit.” 
One wonders what these “ ceuvres de grandes dimensions ” 
can be. Mr. Sturge Moore has, to the best of our know- 
ledge, never done anything that would not sit comfortably 
on a crown octavo page. Monsieur Avermaete’s best 
commentary is on the work of Wadsworth, Paul Nash, 
and Ethelbert White, whom he appreciates; Eric Gill, 
David Jones, Blair Hugues [sic] Stanton, Leon Underwood, 
Gertrude Hermes, Claude Flight, Mesdames Pilkington, 
F. M. Klein, and Muriel Jackson are all mentioned as 
** des graveurs honorables.” In fact, it would seem that the 
British Isles have, even in this Continental writer’s view, 
quite a number of respectable xylographers. He comes, 
nevertheless, to the conclusion : “ Pour un pays de l’im- 
portance de |’Angleterre, le présent inventére n’est guére 
brillant.” " 

Though coloured by the usual Continental prejudice 
the book is distinctly interesting, not the least on account 
of its numerous illustrations. H. F. 
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AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


OLD MASTER DRAWINGS AT THE SAVILE GALLERY 


This was a most enjoyable exhibition of Old Master 
drawings. Its piéce de résistance, a “ Profile Portrait of a 
Lady ” (see plate facing page 182), presented an interesting 
problem. It is ascribed to Andrea Verrocchio, but seems 
distinctly Venetian. There is, perhaps, superficially some- 
thing in the outline of the face—reinforced probably by 
the artist himself—which has in its technique rather than 
its likeness a suggestion of the more deliberate Florentine 
school in contrast with the rest of the head; but the full 
type of the face, together with the drawing of the hair, dis- 
tinctly recalls a Bellinesque origin. Next in importance to 
this were two rare and undoubted drawings by El Greco, 
“ Study for St. John the Evangelist and an Angel ” and 
“* Study of a Standing Figure.” Other notable drawings 
were by Tintoretto, especially one of a ‘‘ Youth Fallen upon 
the Ground” for the Transportation of the Body of St. 
Mark, in the Academy, Venice. Impressive, too, was a Goya 
drawing, “‘ Los Fusilamentos de la Moncloa,” for the 
** Miséres de la Guerre’; a Benozzo Gozzoli “ Study of an 
Angel and of Two Hands” ; and a strong Guercino drawing, 
“Portrait of a Peasant with Folded Arms.” A Claude 
Lorraine “‘ Landscape with Reclining Figure in the Fore- 
ground”; two Guardi drawings, especially the “‘ Court- 
yard with Architectural Background and Figures”; a 
““ Nude Standing Figure ” by the elegant Federigo Barocci ; 
and an amusing series of Punchinello subjects by Domenico 
Tiepolo (Giovanni Battista’s son) were all of considerable 
interest to collectors. 


LIVING DUTCH PAINTERS AT MR. GODFREY 
PHILLIPS’S GALLERY 


These “ Living Dutch Painters ” are very much alive. 
I am not sure that they are very Dutch. Certainly Mr. Piet 
van Wyngaerdt’s “ Farmhouse with Girl” and “ The 
Stable ” have a kind of Pieter de Hooch flavour, but the 
character of the exhibition as a whole is expressionistic. 
Expressionists always remind me of a certain type of people 
one meets at Covent Garden during the opera season. 
They are people who are “ in the swim,” who want very 
much to be seen and to be heard, and who express their 
opinions in a loud voice. And their opinions are not 
always interesting and are generally beside the mark. The 
comparison is a little hard upon the painters, for, after all, 
they are in their own place, and if they choose to shout at 
each other that is their own business, since we, the specta- 
tors, can leave them to it if we wish. Butcan we? Do we 
not count at all? Presumably—since these pictures are 
for sale—some of us at least are expected to buy. The 
“mark” referred to is in this case the place of their 
ultimate destination. The question then arises : Could we 
live comfortably with pictures we have hung on our walls 
and which insist on shouting at us with a megaphone? I 
say “megaphone” advisedly. Here, for example, Mr. 


Wim Schuhmacher has painted a good “ portrait,” but 
why over life-size? And Mr. Charley Toorop, Jan 
Toorop’s son, regales us with a series of over-life “Types” 
that have the characteristics of the oldest Dutch portrait 
compositions, except the modest and retiring disposition. 
The most companionable paintings here are several of 
Mr. S. L. Schwarz’s; notably the silver-grey “ Still-life 
with Bottle and Fish,” the “‘ Sardine Fishermen, Spain,” 
and the (here illustrated) “‘ Synthese de Liége, Belgium,” 





SYNTHESE DE LIEGE 
At Messrs. Godfrey Phillips’s Galleries 


By S. L. Schwarz 


which is good both in design and its subdued but rich 
colour. For purely esthetic reasons Mr. Jan Sluyters’s 
“* Orchids ” deserves the prize—but it is, for all that, not a 
painting one would always wish to have before one’s eyes, 
because one is not always in the “ Orchid mood.” One 
would like to keep it “in store ” and occasionally show it 
to a like-minded friend. Some of the /oudest pictures here, 
such as Mr. Charley Toorop’s “ Country Circus,” and all of 
Miss Else Berg’s rather similarly conceived paintings, would 
be good fun in public bars, billiard rooms, dance halls, or 
other spacious places, where their “ noise ” would not be 
noticed unpleasantly and their mood would be appreciated. 
To sum up: the Dutchmen are interesting, but inas- 
much as they are expressionists they are too large and too 
loud in their convictions. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS AT THE GALLERY OF THE R.W.S. 


No wonder that there is a good market for modern 
etchings and that, in consequence, the Painter-Etchers are 
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doing well. There never has been a time when there 
were more competent etchers in England than there are 
today, and by competent I mean etchers who understand 
that a print should not look like a monochrome repro- 
duction of a painting. Even without the Scottish Trinity 
Cameron-Bone-McBey, who are not members of the 
Painter-Etchers, one can pick almost at random such names 
as Oliver Hall, F. L. Griggs, Sir Frank Short, Malcolm 
Osborne, E. S. Lumsden, Stanley Anderson, G. L. 
Brockhurst, Henry Rushbury, to gain a savour of the 
quality of craftsmanship one can expect. The public, 
therefore, feels safe in this respect. Add to this the fact 
that the majority of subjects are architectural and other 
views which “ anybody can understand,” and it will be 
seen that the members put no stumbling-blocks in the way 
of popular appreciation. Their only difficulty will be to 
make their choice. From conversations I have had with 
members I gather that advice in this respect is not welcome 
and criticism not wanted. So be it. 

One observation, however, a critic owes to his readers. 
Those who expect to find here the free expression of an 
artist’s innermost—such as is to be found in the work of a 
Duvet or a Diirer, a Rembrandt or a Seghers or a Goya— 
will be disappointed. There are far too few instances 
here which suggest that the artist had both his eyes on his 
work, or that he thought of the public only as an after 
thought. This is casting no aspersions on the craftsman 
who does his best to supply a market; only one likes 
sometimes to see the work of an artist who, occasionally at 
least, forgets the market, forgets craftsmanship, forgets 
everything except the idea and its adequate expression. 


THE SOCIETY OF WOMEN ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION AT 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES 


Is it not time—now that women are the equals of men, 
at least officially—that these sex-divisions amongst artists 
should come to an end? Men do not exhibit as a “ Society 
of Men Artists ” ; in fact, men have let the women into their 
** societies ” upon equal terms. I lament this sex-division 
in the women’s own interests because they inevitably call 
forth comparisons with the work of “ men artists ”—com- 
parisons which are, on the whole, not, or shall we say “ not 
yet,” in favour of the “ women artists.” Such musings 
are once more evoked by the seventy-fourth exhibition 
of the Society of Women Artists, now on view. There 
is no work of superlative merits in this show. The most 
interesting and the strongest piece of painting here is 
Miss Florence Asher’s “ Evolution.” It is an interesting 
idea, this juxtaposition of a nude woman, that is to say, 
of “Woman” against the background of a modern city; 
that is to say, the result of her children’s minds and hands. 
Miss Asher has almost—but not quite—“ got it.” Mrs. 
Emslie’s “ August,” which occupies the place of honour 
and which has some affinity with Miss Asher’s style, was 
a much simpler problem and not nearly as resolutely 
tackled as Miss Asher does. By far the most successful 
solutions are to be found amongst the still-life subjects, of 
which quite a large number are rather more than merely 
pleasing. Amongst these may be mentioned Miss Mary 
Adshead’s quaint “ Sal Volatile”; Miss Betty Fagan’s 
“ Flowerpiece ” and “La Belle Jardiniére”; Miss Ella 
Griffin’s “Cyclamen” and “Tulips by Lamplight ”; 
Miss A. K. Browning’s “ Flowerpiece ”; Mrs. Gertrude 
Harvey’s “ Still-life”; and Mrs. Stuart Weir’s “ The 
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Embroidered Shawl”; but perhaps the best still-life of all 
is a little one, more carefully designed and more closely 
knit than the rest, namely, Miss Madeline Greene’s “ The 
Studio Shelf.” Of the subject-pictures I should un- 
hesitatingly award the prize to Miss Gladys Baker for her 
“ Dancing Class.” Miss Cristina Vyvyan, in her study of 
a head, “ Tamare Mihailovna,” shows an almost mas- 
culine grasp and the courage not to shirk anything. Mas- 
culine, too, in her ability to tackle her subjects, but choosing, 
wisely, subjects that a woman can tackle, 1s Miss Anne 
Acheson, both in her portrait bronze, “ Mrs. Cambridge. 
and the garden figure in lead, “ Harriet Emily,” also really 
a portrait and quite charming. Miss Helen Mackenzie's 
“‘ Five o’clock” I have commented on before, but why 
does she not attempt something fresh? Mrs. Delissa 
Joseph’s “‘ Wedding Presents ” is, like all this artist's work, 
distinguished. One wishes there were more space available 
so that one might give one’s reasons for the preferences 
expressed. I can only add that there is little amongst the 
watercolours and prints worthy of special note ; and amongst 
the crafts one seems to encounter the same old things done 
in the same old way, but even to a male eye Miss M. E. 
Foster’s “Embroidered Shawl” and Miss Elizabeth 
William’s “‘ Dyed Silks ” are especially lovely. 


PAINTINGS AND PASTELS BY ESTHER SUTRO AND 
MURIEL WILSON, AND PAINTINGS BY THE YOUNGER 
GLASGOW GROUP AT THE LEFEVRE GALLERIES 


Miss Muriel Wilson’s paintings are, nearly all, extremely 
pleasant to look at, and would be, in certain circumstances, 
also to live with. But the circumstances, that is to say the 
environment, would have to be right. Miss Wilson has a 
refined, delicate, and rather ascetic colour sense. She 
believes in restricting her palette and keeping her colours 
in a light key. Moreover, she incorporates her frames in 
the design, makes canvas and framing an zsthetical whole. 
In this relation her “ Peonies and Campanulas,” “ Flowers 
and Fruit,” “ White Cyclamen,” and“ White Chrysanthe- 
mums ” may be singled out from others which are almost 
equally pleasing. Her difficulty, or rather the difficulty her 
patrons will have to overcome, is that the very harmony and 
delicacy of her “symphonies” will be at the mercy of their 
surroundings. Her pictures will have to count upon a 
sympathetic environment. ; 

Mrs. Esther Sutro’s paintings are considerably more 
robust ; they depend less on their framing and environment ; 
they are also less poetical. Mrs. Sutro deals in a very 
pleasant way with facts as she finds them, whether these 
facts be found in “ Great Cumberland Place” or “ Old 
Nice.” Her “ Café Loustau,” a harmony in pale bluish 
green, I have seen before and remembered with pleasure. 
The “ Gate ” is a brilliant piece of sunlight painting, but 
just a little empty; and the “ Ornamental Gourds ” relies 
for its attraction a little too much on the gourds and not 
enough on her powers of design, which latter are not her 
strongest point. 

My principal criticism of “the Younger Glasgow 
Group ” is that it might just as well be called the “ Glas- 
wegian French Group ” or the “ Glasgow-Paris Express. 
We know, of course, that Glasgow is no more Scottish than 
Paris is French—at least in the eyes of the Highlander—but 
it does seem a pity that these painters should have taken 
their cues from Paris. If one has no fault to find with such 
a state of affairs, then Messrs. Maclauchlan Milne, William 
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Crozier, and A. McGlashan offer very pleasant enter- 
tainment. Mr. McGlashan has perhaps the stronger 
personality ; he is somewhat more Scottish and restrained in 
his design and colour. “ The Bather ” and “ Still-life ” 
are especially good. The “ Portrait of a Lady” is, as 
such, without intelligible significance. 

Far the most interesting member of this group is, in 
my opinion, Mr. Robert Sevill. He is more Italian, 
Leonardesque, in manner, than French or Scottish for 
that matter. Moreover, his pictures do express not merely 
something seen, but something felt. Granted that “ The 
Sea,” as he has painted it, is more like a sheet of glass 
than of water; but it is a sheet extended horizontally, 
and there are days on which the sea has its glassy aspect. 


and Notes 


of the days when people spoke of watercolour drawings. 
As paintings, however, they do not depend on line, but in 
the relation of tone values. Mr. Cheston makes his key 
very light, many of them have a blanchdtre effect; and in 
these especially the tone values, which alone indicate the 
horizontal recession, that is to say, the space sense, should 
be very carefully considered. Mr. Cheston does not always 
do so, and the design appears, therefore, sometimes con- 
fused. Even the illustration on this page, which somehow 
strengthens the key of the whole, the effect is rather 
clearer than that of the original. But when he has exerted 
that care as, for example, in “ Norton Malrewood,” in 
* Lansdown Hill, Bath,” in the richer “ Beer Beach,” in 
the sunny “ Near Colyton,” the “ Newton Abbot and 





CLIFTON SPA 


By C. S. Cheston 


At Messrs. Colnaghi’s Galleries 


“Night in Harvest Time” has Stimmung. The tree 
against which the figure leans in “ The Beechwood ” 
comes a little too obviously to meet its esthetical 
obligations, but the ensemble has a Leonardo-like 
mystery and poetry. ‘“ The Girl in a Wood ” also has 
something of an old Florentine character about it. Never- 
theless, it would be wrong to imply that the artist has tried 
to paint Old Masters. His paintings are modern, and if 
they are also “ poetical ” they are all the better for it. 


WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS OF 
ENGLISH LANDSCAPE BY CHARLES S. CHESTON, 
A.R.E., AT MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S 


Mr. Charles S. Cheston is both as watercolour painter 
and as etcher a traditionalist. He paints in the old English 
manner ; that is to say, with a restricted palette, reminiscent 
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Dartmoor,” the more colourful “ Dover Bay,” and the 
bluish “‘ The Glade,” the result is very delightful. 

In his etchings Mr. Cheston has evidently, like so many 
others, found his inspiration in Rembrandt, but, unlike 
others, he has put the convention to good use. He has a 
light and graceful line which really approaches that of the 
master, as may be seen, for example, in “ Marsh Farm,” 
** Luxton’s,” “‘ Aller Moor,” and “ The Barn in Ruins.” 
“* Arfleet and Corfe Castle ” is a little more heavily worked, 
but to good effect. It has sunlight and excels in the treat- 
ment of vegetation. Vegetation is, in fact, Mr. Cheston’s 
strong point in etching; he succeeds where so many 
etchers fail. Even Meryon himself was weak in this 
respect. The drypoint “ Bathing Pool,” the “ Windy 
Day, Fiddington,” and “‘ Farnington Grove, Northleach ” 
are good examples of his powers as an etcher of trees. 
Judging by the red stars, ““ The Storm, Purbeck,” however, 
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was his most popular print, though here the sky seemed to 
me to overwhelm the landscape. In “ Lyme Regis ” he 
has relied for sky effect on aquatint, but it has the defects 
which the mixed process nearly always has. When all is 
said and done Mr. Cheston will find it difficult to improve 
upon the simplicity and clarity charm of design which is 
seen in his “ Taynton.” 


THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION AT 
MESSRS. CONNELL’S: ORIGINAL ETCHINGS AND 
DRYPOINTS 


This exhibition contains a majority of etchings, dry- 
points and, I think, engravings; one has to be careful 
these days with one’s statements because, except under the 
microscope, it is often difficult to tell what instruments 
have been applied to the metal plate—a majority of prints 
then, let us say, that are well worth collecting. In other 
words, the quality of craftsman is very high and of the 
orthodox standard. Fools will not rush in here nor angels 
fear to tread. The following prints are singled out mainly 
as a matter of personal preference, that is to say, without 
necessarily implying the inferiority of the other exhibits : 

“Manhattan Excavation,” “Canal and Bridge of 
SS. Apostoli, Venice,” and “ Trevi Fountain” are 
** Muirhead Bones ” of the usual virtuosity, especially the 
first one. “‘ The Silhouette,” “‘ The Connoisseur,” and “ The 
Accordion Player ” are three excellent drypoints by A. R. 
Middleton Todd. Mr. Henry Rushbury’s “ Views of the 


Bank of England,” commissioned by the Governors of the 
Bank, are interesting and well-designed documents, but 
surely rather unnecessarily dark. As a contrast to these, 
Mr. Stanley Anderson’s “ Toledo Cathedral” and “ Quai 


du Perre, La Rochelle” stand out beautifully clean; La 
Rochelle and Toledo are far from Threadneedle Street 
and its gloom, we know, but it is not only that that makes 
the difference. Mr. Francis Dodd has done another Bank 
view for the same purpose : “ Garden Court.” It is again 
different in technique, and very interesting on that account, 
also the “ Fore Court.” I confess to liking these things 
better than his portraits, except the “ Thomas Hardy.”’ One 
of the most individual etchings here is the “ Spring 
Evening” by Mr. Gwynne Jones, who seems always to 
have something personal to say. Other prints worth 
noting are Mr. S. M. Litten’s Whistleresque “ Paradiso ”’ ; 
Mr. G. L. Brockhurst’s “‘ West of Ireland,” a portrait of 
two children, which is rather more than merely elaborate ; 
Mr. R. M. C. Leeper’s “ Old Net Huts, Hastings,” and 
Mr. Morgan’s “ Nymphs Bathing.” Mr. J. P. Power, 
Mr. F. Richards, Mr. Louis Rosenberg, and Mr. Eugene 
Béjot are all pleasantly represented. 


DRAWINGS BY AUGUSTE RODIN AT THE 
ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY 


Auguste Rodin was a sculptor of the impressionist 
era and, consequently, not concerned with solid facts so 
much as with appearance. For a sculptor thus to be pre- 
occupied makes his task peculiarly complicated; he is 
never really carving or modelling, but drawing with solid 
tools in solid matter; and drawing not so truly form as 
the light and shade reflected and cast by it. He is therefore 
a kind of painter, and Rodin was an impressionist painter, 
which adds a further complication, because the impres- 
sionist painter must see objects in their relation to their 
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environment. Hence Rodin’s weakness for sculpture 
carved out of the block which is left as a background to 
his “‘ picture.” Hence, also, the fine nuances, the quivering 
contours, i.e. the pictorial impressionism of his work. 
To comprehend the difference of Rodin from Michelangelo, 
Pheidias, or a sculptor of ancient Egypt, one need only 
think of his “ Gates of Hell,” which belongs entirely to 
the realm of the painters, and the Romantic painters to 
boot. Therefore, strictly speaking, Rodin is by nature a 
Romantic impressionist,a kind of Jean Fran¢gois Millet, 
and, as such, also a realist, only with a very different 
“complex.” In his drawings, which I believe have never 
before been seen in London in such completeness, he 
reveals himself in all these aspects. These drawings are 
not studies for definite works, but rapid “ impressions ” 
of the model—“ snapshots,” as it were, taken by him 
as the model stood, sat, strode, crouched before him 
in natural motion uncontrolled by him. There was 
no time for introducing light and shade to represent form, 
the expression of which depended entirely on contour; 
the washes he applied to these drawings only help the 
decorative effect. In the way these nervously quivering 
contours are drawn you see the eye and the hand of the 
man who knew precisely what every rise or fall of the line 
meant, to which movement of the body it corresponded. 
In these drawings that are not done as a painter would do 
them, Rodin reveals himself more of a sculptor, one feels, 
than in his sculpture. What surprises one a little is the 
beautiful way in which these rapid sketches are placed on 
the paper. The cunning way in which many of them are 
mounted and framed helps the illusion certainly, but, 
nevertheless, they have themselves something of the 
decorative effect combined with the economy of means 
one finds in Chinese drawings or Japanese prints. In this 
sense they possess an Oriental essentiality, or to quote his 
own words from the preface of the catalogue : “ C’est 
la masse respirante de ce buste heureux de vivre, 
cest la beauté de ce torse tordu délicatement comme 
une gerbe, c’est le raccourci de ce corps, projeté comme 
un bolide a travers les espaces, c’est le rythme inépuisable 
de la vie.” 


WATERCOLOURS AND DRAWINGS WITH A REED-PEN 
AND COLOUR BY A. S. HARTRICK, R.W.S., AND OIL- 
PAINTINGS, WATERCOLOURS, AND DRAWINGS BY 
SYDNEY W. CARLINE AT THE GOUPIL GALLERY 


Mr. Hartrick is one of our few artists who have a 
distinct personality—this exhibition compels me to add, 
a dual personality—for the Mr. Hartrick of such things as 
“A Dance to the Sun,” the “ Calvary,” or the “ Souvenir 
of the War” is a very different person from that of the 
“Incoming Tide,” the “Summer on the Beach, Bexhill,” 
the “ Walk by the Cliff,” to mention only a few of the many 
charming “ drawings with a reed-pen and colour.” The 
earlier personality interests me very little, although the 
““ Souvenir of the War: ‘Old Chelsea’ Summons his 
Brigade” has more significance than it appears to possess at 
the first glance ; but in his reed-pen drawings his delightful 
self comes out unhampered. It is difficult to explain just 
wherein their charm consists, unless it be precisely their 
intimacy. Mr. Hartrick has a way of making the most 
ordinary events, the most usual scenes, the most common- 
place objects assume a new significance. He sees a 
““ magpie ” in a garden, he makes a few strokes with a few 
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colours by means of a reed-pen and—creates a work fof 
Art, with a capital A as large as life. And what is true 
of this one is true of many . 

I had often wondered why no modern artist had 
revived the practice of the old ninth- and tenth-century 
illuminators who drew their illuminations in coloured 
inks, though more likely with a quill ‘than a reed-pen, with 
delightful effect; and now Mr. Hartrick has shown how it 
can be done, one hopes others will follow his lead. 





THE THREE COTTAGES 
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the contrary, is driven from one point of interest to another 
and not allowed to rest anywhere. Yet Mr. Carline’s 
sense of light and space, of colour and tone, is good, if only 
he allowed it to work out its own desires. 


MR. DUNCAN GRANT AT THE PAUL GUILLAUME 
GALLERY (73 GROSVENOR STREET) 


Mr. Duncan Grant also puzzles me. Here are his 
paintings “from I9I0 to 1929,” and, with the exception 
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Etching by Rembrandt 


An exquisite impression, from the Berlin Print Room and the Thiermann and 


Andreas Boerner collections. With margins. At Messrs. Gutekunst and 
Klipstein, Klipstein and Schniewind succrs., Hotelgasse 8, Berne, Switzerland 


Mr. Carline’s exhibition shows him to be a painter 
with rather more intellect than emotion. Practically 
all his paintings appear to be problems which he has 
set himself. He succeeds best where the problem is not 
complicated, as in the “Seascape at Dieppe” or 
* $t. John’s, Downshire Hill,” which latter has a pleasant 
and pronounced rhythm. “Oasis,” too, has sun and 
air-space, and “ Kimble Farm” is an agreeable contrast 
in terms of our English atmosphere. In “ Landscape at 
Askett ” the problem he apparently set himself was that 
of recession; he has solved it at the expense of complete- 
ness, for the picture, as such, comes nowhere to a logical 
conclusion. In other landscapes, such as “ Tree Trunk,” 
he deliberately holds the eye up in the centre and fore- 
ground of the picture, and the eye wonders why. In such 
interiors as “ Eiderdown ” and “ Breakfast ” the eye, on 





of a stupid picture of the first post-impressionist period, 
“Venus and Adonis,” it seems not only to me, but to 
others also, as I have made sure, impossible to tell when a 
picture of his was painted. There is apparently no 
evolution—the artist has no settled convictions. Perhaps 
the sweetly classical “ Idyll” represents Mr. Duncan 
Grant’s real point of view, if it were not affected by 
“modern tendencies.” Similar sweetness of colour, 
though applied to “ modern ” design, is seen at all events 
also in one of his new pictures—at least it seemed to figure 
as a new one at the London Group Show, the “ Pierrot 
Lunaire.” The “ Dancing Girls” seem to owe something 
to—Mestrovi¢. “ Figures,” a composition in a sombre 
key but with an undecipherable meaning, and “ Old 
Woman Sewing ” seem to express one point of view, the 
“* Still-life on Table ” quite another, “ Irises ” yet another, 
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and the sunny and lovely “ The Barn” still another. 
Now it might be wiser to take each picture on its own 
only, to judge it only on its own merits; but I find it 
difficult to do in a kind of “ memorial show,” when paint- 
ings covering a long period—nineteen years is a long time 
—are brought together and cry out for comparison. It 
would seem that Mr. Grant does not know exactly where 
he stands, and that being the case how is one to judge 
his aim or its fulfilment ? 


OROVIDA’S PANELS, ETCHINGS, DRAWINGS, AND 

WATERCOLOURS AT THE REDFERN GALLERY 

I wish someone would psycho-analyse “ Orovida ”’ ; 
she is quite one of the most interesting psychological 
phenomena in the art world. Hers surely must be a case 
or reincarnation or of dual personality, for she lives in an 
environment that is “‘ somewhere in Asia,” somewhere 
where India and Mongolia meet. She sees things, she 
experiences things, often quite intimate things—for 
instance, “‘ Chatter,” an etching, which she cannot possibly 
have seen in Stamford Brook; she draws animals with a 
kind of essential knowledge that one could only experi- 
ence in meeting them in the wilds—not in the Zoo. 
Besides, I am told she never visits the Zoo. I don’t under- 
stand it. All I know is that her decorative panels are most 
attractive decorations, and that her etchings, apart from 
their amusing conception, their good design, are technically 
masterpieces of a kind which is absolutely her own. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITION AT THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES: PAINTINGS BY MR. HENRY LAMB 


The illustration on this page and that on page 197 are 
from pictures by Mr. Henry Lamb, who is holding an 
exhibition of his recent work at the above galleries during 
March. The exhibition is sure to be of particular interest to 
admirers of his painting, as the new paintings show a 
decided change from his earlier manner. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME: EXHIBITION OF 

WORKS SUBMITTED IN THE COMPETITIONS FOR 

THE ROME SCHOLARSHIPS OF 1929 AT THE IMPERIAL 
ART GALLERY 

What is the matter with our art schools, or rather our 
teaching of art ? We know, of course, that Art is not Nature ; 
but to be artistic, and to produce art, is perfectly natural. 
The merest child, the rawest savage is and does it. 

To look at the stuff “‘ submitted in the competitions for 
the Rome Scholarships for 1929 in Architecture, Mural 
Paintings, Sculpture, and Engineering ” one would imagine 
that the creation of works of art was as unnatural, as difficult 
and as inane as the making of silk purses out of sows’ ears. 
It seems as if the candidates were struck silly by the very 
thought of Rome. Not that the Rome Scholarship is in 
itself a very bright notion; the majority of great artists 
have never won it and, conversely, few that have have 
subsequently turned out to be great artists. But even 
awareness of this fact is no reason for losing one’s head 
altogether. 

The subject of the architectural competition was “ A 
Public School Dining Hall.” The associative significance of 
Public School may well tend to damp anyone’s artistic 
impulses, which latter are there generally regarded as 
distinctly derogatory. Even so, however, “ Dining ” need 
or should not necessarily evoke consciousness of original sin 
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in the Public School hall diners, though a certain bonne 
bouche was doubtless the origin of our troubles. Yet all 
the designs sent in look so obviously like designs for Non- 
conformist chapels that even the judge had to comment upon 
it. No recommendation for the award of the Rome 
Scholarship in Sculpture having been deserved or made, 
we may incorporate our criticism by implication with that 
on Mural Painting. Here the preparatory drawings and 
studies are nearly all competent, showing that the candi- 
dates’ hands and eyes are not deficient, better on the whole 
than the hands, at any rate, of the sculptors; but there is 





GIRL SEATED 


At the Leicester Galleries 


By H. Lamb 


surely something wrong with their brains. Even if 
Florence in the fifteenth century were “ the last word ” in 
mural painting, which it is not, that is 10 excuse for 
imitating it badly; no excuse for ugly colour, for stilted 
design or perfectly meaningless treatment of subject. Do 
these painters of “The Entombment” or the “ The Holy 
Women at the Sepulchre,” for instance, really believe in 
their subject-matter ; or do they think they have represented 
something that other people could believe in? Have they 
not really thought more of Art, imagining that if a thing 
looked “ like nothing on earth ” it would the more nearly 
approach the regions of pure Art? There is no reason what- 
ever why a subject for mural decoration should not be 
treated imaginatively, nor does that preclude a modern 
setting for religious subjects; but whatever is done should 
be done with sincerity and, where religious subjects are 
concerned, with reverence as well. These designs were 
neither sincere nor reverent in spirit. Crude as are his 
colouring and conception there seems to be some hope for 
Mr. William F. Small; but the only candidate of real 
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promise and of few signs of silliness, and who, if he will 
only give himself a little less rope, one predicts will 
“* arrive,” though he may never reach Rome on a:scholar- 
ship, is Mr. Edwin John. 

The award of the Faculty of Engraving to Miss Evelyn 
M. Gibbs is justified. She treats her subject-matter with 
real feeling, and not as a jumping-off board into the void 
of pure esthetics. 


JOHANNES BOSBOOM, JOSEF ISRAELS, THE MARIS 
BROTHERS, AND ANTON MAUVE AT BARBIZON 
HOUSE 

The painters whose works are here collected together 
signify a period; they were amongst the great of the 
fin de siécle ; since then the world has changed. To compare 
the young Dutchmen (which are here commented upon in 
connection with Mr. Godfrey Phillips’s exhibition) with 
this group is to realize the tremendous change which has 
affected Holland and the rest of the world—Holland, 
which was fortunate enough to keep out of the war 
—no less than nous autres, which is strange. Here 
amongst the Brothers Maris, amongst the Bosbooms, 
Israels, and Mauves, we are at peace. It seems 
hardly credible that Mauve should have been the 
master of Van Gogh, whose beginnings have more 
affinity perhaps with Israels. To my thinking, Mauve 
was the greatest painter of his time in his country. 
He goes well with the Old Masters at Burlington 
House. He had, in addition to a tender feeling for 
diffused light, a sense of colour—very restrained— 
and, what is perhaps more, a sense of design. 
“ Homewards ” and “ Lifting Potatoes ” are here 
beautiful examples of this. Matthew Maris, with 
the qualifications that apply to Mauve, was the 
greatest poet. He corresponds to the Fleming 
Maeterlinck, when he was the poet of “ Pelléas ” and 
“Les Aveugles.” Maris is a sad and misty romantic, 
with an enchanting sense of colour; compare here 
“ He is Coming,” “ The Girl with the Distaff,” and 
“The Goats.” In his painting of “ Grief” he has 
become almost inarticulate with sadness, and 
time has added to its inarticulation. As a portrait- 
ist Matthew Maris is extraordinarily akin to 
Whistler, as may be seen in “Isabella Angus” and 
“‘ Barye Swan.” Bosboom’s later church interiors, however, 
reminiscent of the earlier masters is, nevertheless, personal 
and delightful; there are several examples (e.g. Nos. 15 
and 16) here, but in his earlier work he is a puzzle. Nine- 
tenths of “ The Cloister Kitchen at Box-maar,” for 
instance, is poor in spirit, the walls a little better in paint, 
but the glimpse of the sunlit room in the background is 
worthy of de Hooch or even Vermeer. Neither of the 
other Maris Brothers, William and James, wears quite 
so well as Matthew; but James’s “ Silvery Waters” and 
the Vermeerish “‘ Dordrecht” are fine paintings, and 
Josef Israels’ ‘‘ A Jeweller of Amsterdam,” Rembrandtesque 
as it is, has more strength than his more popular later work. 


MISS HILDA MAY GORDON’S PAINTINGS IN 

GOUACHE “ROUND THE WORLD ON MY BRUSH”; 

MISS MARY HOLDEN BIRD’S WATERCOLOURS; AND 

“PUNCH” AND OTHER DRAWINGS BY FOUGASSE 
AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 


Miss Gordon, F.R.G.S., has, I understand, really been 
** Round the World on her Brush,” that is to say, she has 
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relied entirely on her painting and its financial yield to 
carry her from place to place, i.e. from Japan to Java, from 
Bali to Burma, from China to Korea, to Tibet, to Pales- 
tine, to Greece, and to—Hollywood, U.S.A. I do not 
pretend to have given her itinerary, of course, nor am I a 
judge of her accuracy; the paintings look as if they would 
delight anyone who knows the places she has visited, 
and several have also an independent esthetical significance, 
such as “ Up a Nara Stairway,” “ Hong Kong Street 
in Sun and Shadow,” and the “ Cremation of King 
Kama II of Siam.” 

Miss Mary Holden Bird has fallen in love with sandy 
beaches, and is tireless in recording their various moods 
and aspects. 

Fougasse—well, Fougasse is Fougasse—and everyone 
knows his work, and everyone enjoys it. He is a narrator, 
and his drawings must be read rather than relished by 
the eye only, but they can be read with pleasure. 





By H. Lamb 
At the Leicester Galleries 


WATERCOLOURS AND DRAWINGS BY FRELAUT 
MARCHAND, MAZE, SEGONZAC, SIGNAC, ETC., AT 
THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 


By the time these lines appear in print this exhibition 
will, unfortunately, long have closed its doors. One can 
therefore hardly do more than register the fact that in it 
Jean Frélaut shone as a master landscapist. One noted 
especially his “‘ Chaumiére dans les Arbres ” and “ Deux 
Chaumiéres,” whilst Segonzac’s “ Les Soldats ” stood out 
as a memorable figure composition; Maze’s “ St. Malo ” 
was distinguished by especially lovely colour, and Signac’s 
“Le Bateau” was almost “ pretty.” Jean Marchand, 
represented by no fewer than ten works, seems to become 
more and more ascetic. 


“A QUARTERLY ” 


We note with interest that Mr. D. S. MacColl has 
taken over the editorship of “‘ Artwork,” which has, in 
consequence, dropped it international designation and the 
specification “of Arts and Crafts,” and will henceforth 
only bear the sub-title “A Quarterly.” Mr. MacColl 
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STATUETTE OF A YOUTH, in Terra-cotta 
Style of Praxiteles 
Rudolph Lepke, Berlin, from Schiller collection 


will write in each number a special article dealing with one 
modern British artist. We wish the ‘ Quarterly,” under its 
new editorship, every success. 


THE FORTHCOMING BAURAT SCHILLER SALE AT 
MR. RUDOLPH LEPKE’S KUNSTAUCTIONS HAUS, 
BERLIN. 


Our illustrations on this page are reproductions of 
some of the objects belonging to the important Schiller 
collection of antiquities which Rudolph Lepke’s Kunst- 
auctions Haus in Berlin is to sellon March 19 and 20. We 
learn from the introduction of the sale catalogue by 
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Professor Robert Zahn, of the Staatlichen Museen, that 
there are direct connections between the Gans bequest in 
the Berlin Antiquarium and the Schiller collection, which 
was there exhibited alongside of it for more than a year. 
From the second Gans collection many important pieces 
passed into the collection of Baurat Schiller. The objects 
include examples of Eastern, Greek, and Roman art, and 
Dr. Zahn says : “ No special knowledge, merely a sense of 
beauty is necessary to appreciate these objects.” In 
addition to this purely exsthetical interest there are, how- 
ever, many items of historical importance. One of the 
principal works of art is “‘ the splendid gold treasure from 
the East, the heavy ring with a plastic rendering of a goat, 
and the two crowns, composed of rectangular panels with 
slight reliefs (see illustration).” Herr Zahn is of the 
opinion that these pieces are the elements of a headdress, 
worn in the cult of the Phrygian deities represented on it. 
The two gold crowns are the first known examples of such 
adornments from Syrio-Phenician or Cypro-Phenician art. 
We may consider them the ceremonial headdress of the 
priestess of Ishtar or Astarte. 

The illustration on the left is of a Tanagra figure dating 
from the third century B.c. Like all Tanagra figures and, 
in fact, all Greek statuary, it was originally coloured, and 
there are distinct traces of flesh-colouring on the bare parts 
of the body; of red on hair and lips and sandals, and of 
black and brown stripes on the post: against which the 
youth is leaning. 

These are only two examples of an uncommonly 
rich and beautiful collection which includes Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan and Roman earrings, necklaces, buckles, 
bracelets; ancient glasses from early Egypt to Imperial 
Rome, paste glass, millefiori, blown and cast glass, glass 
beads; black-figured and red-figured Attic and Greco- 
Italian painted vases, etc., etc. 

Messrs. Lepke’s beautifully illustrated, printed, and 
bound catalogue is worthy of this sale which, it will be 
gathered, is of first-rate importance. 

The auction takes place on March 19 and following 
days. 





GOLD CROWN Syrio-Phenician, eighth century B.C. 
Rudolph Lepke, Berlin, from Schiller collection 
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AUCTION CALENDAR OF RUDOLPH LEPKE’S 
KUNSTAUCTIONS HAUS, BERLIN 


March 5 and 6.—Antiques. Collections V. B. and 
Richard Wiener. (Catalogue 2007.) 

March 19 and following days.—Collection: Baurat 
Schiller (see page 197). (Catalogue 2008.) 

March 26 and following days.—Antiques. (Catalogue 
2009.) 

THE BELTON PLATE AND TAPESTRY-COVERED 

SUITE AT MESSRS. CHRISTIE’S 


No more admirable home exists than that which was 
evolved in England during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century; and Belton House, in Lincolnshire—built in 
1685-86, if not actually by Wren, during his most active 
and influential period—is one of those intrinsically excellent 
buildings, little altered except for a room modified by 
James Wyatt in 1777. In the plate of the late seventeenth 


A SET OF THREE CHINESE VASES AND COVERS 


AND A PAIR OF BEAKERS (YUNG CHENG) 


and early eighteenth centuries, which is to be sold by 
Messrs. Christie on March 13, the heraldry with which 
much of it is engraved records its descent from members of 
the families of Cust and Brownlow. The earliest of this 
Belton plate is a pair of silver-gilt dishes (1664), with 
slightly raised centres engraved with the arms of Brownlow 
impaling Pulteney, and having the borders moulded with 
deep lobes. These were made for Sir John Brownlow, 
first baronet, who, after the Restoration, was set down as 
having £8,000 per annum in land and £20,000 in purse. 
The dressing plate, embossed and chased, was made for his 
great nephew, another Sir John, the builder of Belton, who 
entertained King William there in 1695. 

More than one of the successive owners of Belton were, 
like the second Sir John, “the great ornament of his 
country in his publick capacity,” and to this fact may be 
attributed the presence at Belton of pieces bearing the 
Royal arms, which were doubtless Royal gifts, notably the 





pair of silver-gilt ewers by Simon Pantin (1713), one of 
the leading French immigrant goldsmiths, which are 
engraved with the arms of England as borne by George III, 
with accolée those of Prussia. The lower part of the body of 
this ewer is decorated with applied straps in the French 
style, chased with husks and acanthus foliations relieved 
against a matted ground. Similarly, the silver-gilt oblong 
salvers by Thomas Farrer, with gadrooned borders chased 
with satyr masks and cherub-heads, is engraved with the 
arms of George I. 

From Belton also comes an interesting tapestry-covered 
walnut settee and six chairs which, with porcelain from this 
collection and from other sources, is to be sold by Messrs. 
Christie on the following day. In this walnut the legs are 
of simple cabriole form, finishing in pad feet ; but back and 
seat are covered with English tapestry, of which the maker’s 
name, Bradshaw, appears woven at the extreme right-hand 
edge of the seat. On back and seat the design is of flowers, 
grouped or in vases, separated by a cartouche woven with 
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From Lord Brownlow’s collection, at 
Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods 


a subject; on the back, a cockfight in natural colours; on 
the seat, Venus in blue monochrome. For the six chairs of 
this set the design for the back is a group of flowers in a 
vase. A set cf four chairs of about this date, which have 
been re-upholstered with red and white silk, have cabriole 
legs carved in low relief in gilt gesso. 

In the same sale is a set of three large Chinese vases 
and two beakers of she Yung Chéng period (1723-35), 
which was formerly in the Ercolani Palace at Bologna. 
These, which are the property of Lord Crawford, are 
enamelled with groups of flowers and sprays of flowering 
shrubs in elaborate vases on a white ground, while round 
the base and neck are ruby lambrequin-shaped panels 
enclosing detached flowers and formal devices. Vases 
and beakers, composing a set of five, were made for the 
European market as mantelpiece sets. A second, but 
smaller, set of three vases and two beakers. dates from the 
succeeding reign of Kien-Lung (1736-95). In these the 
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A PAIR OF SILVER-GILT EWERS (1713) 
From the collection of the Lord Brownlow 
At Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods 


mazarin blue ground is enamelled with peonies and other 
flowers in famille rose colours within leaf-shaped panels, 
while the ground is pencilled with prunus blossom. 
Of the same period is a pair of white cisterns, with handles 
modelled as kylin masks holding brass rings, of which the 
exterior is enamelled with branches of peonies and other 
flowering shrubs, while the interior is enamelled with 
grouped peonies and lotus. The rim is enamelled with a 
diaper pattern enclosing small landscapes and figures. 


FRENCH COLOUR PRINTS 


The French colour print takes precedence of many 
other varieties in the eyes of many collectors of the 
present day, and the sale by Messrs. Sotheby of the 
** Collection of a Nobleman” on March 18 and the two 
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WALNUT SETTEE COVERED WITH ENGLISH TAPESTRY (c. 1720) 


From the collection of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T. 


At Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods 
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succeeding days will be followed with interest. 
Among the prints by Debucourt is a brilliant 
proof of “ Les Deux Baisers,” a “ La Feinte 
Caresse ” (1786), a first issue with untrimmed 
margins of “ La Promenade Publique ” (1787), 
“L’Oiseau Ranimé,” of which it has been said 
that “rarity, surpassing rarity, makes of this 
plate a sort of revived dodo,” and those 
unsophisticated scenes of French family life, 
“Le Compliment” and “Les Bouquets.” 
In the second sale will be a fine pair with 
untrimmed margins, “ L’Amour ” and “ La 
Folie,” by Janinet, after Fragonard. There 
are fine proofs, after Lavreince, of “‘ L’Aveu 
Difficile,” “La Comparaison,” ‘ L’Indis- 
crétion,” and the rare fourth plate “ La 
Joueuse de Guitare,” which was unknown 
until four impressions were discovered in a 
portfolio in 1878. M. J. 


By Simon Pontin 


PALAIS DES BEAUX-ARTS DE 
BRUXELLES 


On March 2 there will be opened in the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts a retrospective exhibition of the 
works of the painter, Gustave Van de Woestyne. Thanks 
to the generosity of the museums and print owners more 
than two hundred canvases of this great painter 
have been brought together and will be grouped in 
chronological order, the latest period being especially well 
represented. 

After the great collections of Bourdelle, Ensor, and 
Carpeaux, this will be the fourth retrospective show 
arranged by the director of the Palais des Beaux-Arts this 
season. 

An important exhibition of Dutch still-life paintings of 
the seventeenth century will also be opened during March 
in the rooms of the Palais. The exhibition will demonstrate 
the evolution of still-life painting during this century. An 
especially interesting adjunct to this show 
will be an exhibition of objets d’art, for which 
the still-life painters of the period had a 
particular love. 


A NEW LONDON GALLERY 


We are informed that a new art gallery 
has been opened recently at 38 Sackville 
Street by Mr. Tomas Harris (son of Mr. 
Lionel Harris, of the Spanish Art Gallery), 
at which is at present exhibited a collection 
of drawings of the Italian and Spanish 
schools, and paintings by Goya and El 
Greco. 


CORRECTION 


In our February issue we published a 
reproduction of a picture by Murillo, 
** Laban in Search of His Household Gods,” 
and we are asked to state that the original is 
now in the collection of Sefior Carlos Guinle 
of Rio de Janeiro. 
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AUGUSTUS JOHN, R.A., AT TOOTH’S GALLERY 


(Opening April 24) 
By J. B. MANSON 


UGUSTUS JOHN is something of 

a phenomenon in English art. He 

belongs to Théophile Gautier’s flam- 

boyant class, and to a drab public he 

is a little disturbing. If he is now accepted it 

is with reluctance and because his gifts are 
compelling in their brilliance. 

It is a rare thing for England to produce a 
painter of the artistic character and tempera- 
ment of Augustus John. He has none of the 
English limitations. He seems to be quite 
unhampered by that “ prodigieuse conscience ” 
which Delacroix found in the work of the 
English Pre-Raphaelites, and which is such an 
impediment to free artistic expression. It is a 
characteristic of most English painters, and 
explains their qualities—their literary qualities 
—and their limitations. It makes them care 
too much for the likeness of things, and to value 
verisimilitude above personal expression, so 
that they distrust their vision when it is not 
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purely photographic. Fantasy is suspect; 
imagination must run along approved lines. 
But Augustus John is indifferent to all this, if 
he ever stopped to consider it. He is our 
nearest approach to the pure artist, and as 
such he is concerned only with his personal 
impressions. In his art he has no ulterior 
motive; where others are hampered by 
academic conventions, he is free. 

It has been suggested that he has no staying 
power, and that he does not extract the utmost 
from his subject, as though the answer were a 
lemon and the business of art to discover the 
greatest number of facts. That criticism in 
itself is significant of the nature of English 
art and the English point of view. That the 
painted thing should be easily recognizable to 
the commonplace vision is all that is demanded. 

John is the painter of the first careless 
rapture. Even in his portraits and his large 
decorative paintings that is true. That explains 


By Augustus Fohn, R.A. 


In the collection of Mrs. F. Kreyer-Kielberg 


Apotio, Vol. IX, No. 52, April, 1929 
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ROUTE DE MARSEILLES 


why some of the latter are what is called 
*“‘ unfinished.” They have not realized all that 
the subject holds; but they are expressions of 
his personal feelings, and a painting is finished 
when it expresses all that an artist desires to 
express. 

His method is very different from that of 
such an artist as Degas, who made many studies 
for his pictures and yet kept vivid his original 
impression. But Degas was of a different 
temperament, and had a good deal of the 
classical in his composition. The method does 
not matter so long as the end is attained. That 
an artist should express his personal impression 
is all that anyone has a right to ask of him. 
But that is not recognized in England where 
any deviation from the normal is resented. So 
we find John as the object of many unwilling 
admirations. For his gifts are compelling 
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By Augustus Fohn, R.A. 


in their brilliance, and many who would 
complacently scoff are obliged to admire. His 
detractors have to admit his power. The 
flamboyant and exuberant artist has con- 
quered the drab and reluctant public, and this 
shall be counted unto him for righteousness. 

To paint the first vivid impression without 
reconsideration, an artist must be endowed with 
many qualities. The greatest of these in John’s 
case is his remarkable gift of drawing. That, 
of course, is a fundamental quality and enables 
him to realize his intuition with ease, for his 
hand is immediately responsive to his mind. 
But he has what is equally important, an 
instinctive feeling for decoration and design. 
This is shown at its best in those small com- 
positions of two or three figures in a landscape, 
which are the pictures one associates most 
definitely with his genius. 

















Augustus fohn at Tooth’s Gallery 


Those compositions are perhaps his most 
original contributions to art. They are in- 
variably dramatic in feeling. One feels always 
that something is happening in them. They 
are not merely figures posed for the purpose 
of decoration, but are caught unawares— 
interrupted in the intercourse of life. They do 
not tell a story after the manner of the Vic- 
torian painters; they are part of a story—a 
story that is essential and not imposed. Above 
all, they are decorative—instinctively decora- 
tive—with the sense of rhythm that never fails 
whatever the demands put upon it. 

John has a strikingly beautiful and personal 
colour-sense. He uses colour decoratively 
rather than analytically like the impressionists, 
and yet it is expressive and not just an added 
attraction. But colour is not the most im- 
portant of his means of expression. Drawing, 
design, rhythm are his truly essential means— 
as witness his drawings and the amount that 


he is able to express with a few lines. And 
that large cartoon for a Canadian war memorial, 
a tour de force in modern art, seemed as 
though it could gain very little by the addition 
of colour. That is not to say that John’s 
paintings are at all like those of the majority 
of Slade students, which are practically 
coloured drawings. When he paints he thinks, 
feels, and expresses himself in paint. For he 
has a sense of the quality and the limitations 
of his material. 

In regard to those small compositions to 
which I have referred, the clear, pure colour of 
them, personal as it undoubtedly is, seems to 
have some affinity with Persian art. And his 
sense of design, perhaps in this case arabesque, 
is the fitter word, and the decorative use he 
makes of patterned stuffs, and the slightly 
conventionalized treatment of certain pas- 
sages, all seem to support this Oriental kinship. 
This sense of arabesque suggests a comparison 





THE LITTLE RAILWAY 


By Augustus Fohn, R.A. 
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SUNFLOWERS 


with Gauguin, who was a master of it. But 
there is no resemblance between the two artists, 
for John is too human in his outlook and too 
hot-blooded in temperament to be content 
with the sort of flat conventional pattern which 
delighted that rather cool and too intellectually 
exotic dreamer of Tahiti. Besides, John, even 
at his most decorative, always retains something 
of the realistic aspect of Nature. 

For pure beauty his landscapes would be 
hard to beat: not only for their lovely colour, 
which has a certain quality of fairness difficult 
to describe, but for a combination of felicitous 
qualities—design with colour ; atmosphere with 
tone; sentiment with some (not too much) 
sense of movement. He is not a naturalist, but 
transmutes the facts of reality into something 
that has a haunting, dream-like quality. It is 
difficult to say which of his qualities is the most 
alluring. And, after all, it is unnecessary, for 
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they make a complete harmonious 
whole. 

We have heard a good deal of 
John’s facility—not always to his or 
our advantage. And his facility—his 
abundant talent—is incontestable. 

The corollary of facility may be 
superficiality, but it is not necessarily 
so. After all, it depends on the artist’s 
intuition, the extent of what he takes 
in and understands with the first 
impression. Whether he expresses it 
quickly or slowly, easily or with diffi- 
culty, does not matter, except that 
what is quickly done is more attractive. 
Superficiality applied to John’s work 
is a cheap gibe, for intuition is his 
greatest gift, and he sees farther at 
one glance and with clearer conscious- 
ness than the majority of painters do 
after prolonged investigation. If he 
were superficial he would long ago 
have ceased to hold the position to 
which he has attained—a position which 
increases rather than diminishes in 
importance. 

It was, I believe, Sainte-Beuve 
who said that “‘ the false is the par- 
ticular danger of the romantic genre.” 
John, who is essentially a romantic, 
has, so far, escaped that danger, for 
I can recall nothing in his work that 
is false—false, that is, to the nature of 
his impression. And in art there is 
no other falseness. When one considers the 
steady march forward from “ The Smiling 
Woman,” his first notable success, one is 
struck by the extent of his versatility and by 
the ever-renewed fount of his fertility. 

Some time ago—about the time, I think, 
of his Alpine Club Exhibition—it was noised 
abroad, by those in whom the wish was father 
to the thought, that John was “ finished.” So 
far from that being the case his inspiration has 
been constantly renewed, and his power of ex- 
pression has even been extended. Time appears 
to have no power to stale his infinite variety. 
And the exhibition, opening on April 24, at 
Tooth’s Gallery of his latest work is a proof of 
this. There is some change to be observed 
in it: not in point of view—there is no recon- 
sideration of attitude or feeling—but a sort 
of deepening of consciousness and still higher 
degree of simplicity of expression. One could 
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Augustus Fohn at Tooth’s Gallery 


not say a greater certainty of touch. His work 
certainly was always simple, with that sim- 
plicity which is the outcome of directness of 
expression when the artist allows no slightest 
thing to interfere with the immediacy of his 
record. 

It is possible perhaps, but hardly profitable, 
to indulge in the pastime of tracing the in- 
fluences that have gone to the making of his 
art. No other studert more quickly threw off 
the school when he left it or more completely 
rid himself of the influences that had been 
consciously employed to mould him. When he 
emerged the butterfly bore no traces of the 
chrysalis. He quickly found his own per- 
sonality, and with no other Slade student has 
painting been less a Slade product. At that 
famous school he came very much under the 
prevailing influence which, at the time, was, 
I think, Rubens. This is clearly seen 
in his prize picture of “ Moses and 
the Brazen Serpent,” painted in 
1898. This showed extraordinary 
ability for a young student, but gave 
no hint whatever of the special 
quality which he afterwards developed. 

John has the gift of sympathy, 
which is so essential to an artist; one 
without which all other gifts—drawing, 
design, or whatsoever—are valueless. 
It was this quality (added to his 
superb technical gifts) that made 
Degas so great and so intimate an artist. 
It is the power of entering completely 
into the thing an artist is painting— 
even an inanimate thing—of identify- 
ing oneself with it and becoming, as 
it were, the thing painted. John is 
too impatient and too impetuous to 
surrender himself entirely to his sub- 
ject or to probe it to its uttermost 
depths. His faults are the faults of 
his qualities, and his principal weak- 
ness is an inability to control the 
access of new impressions and ideas. 
They appear to throng round him so 
that he has scarcely time to finish the 
old picture before he is involved with 
the new. 

In regard to his power of entering 
into a subject, I had interesting evi- 
dence of this one night at Martigues 
when, sitting at a café, John was moved 


to draw from memory people he porTRAIT OF HENRY JOHN 


had known. In some cases he had difficulty 
in recapturing them, and then he would recall 
some characteristic of the person, imitate it, 
and so enter, as it were, into the other per- 
sonality. It was a remarkably interesting 
experience and a proof of his mental (or should 
it be spiritual ?) attitude towards his subject— 
the thing he is painting. 

I seem to recall reading somewhere the 
excuses a writer was attempting to make for 
John as a portrait-painter, but surely no 
apology is needed in that respect. He is 
reported to have said ‘‘Perhaps one day I 
shall learn to paint a portrait ”’—merely the 
expression of the dissatisfaction that genuine 
artists feel at times, and not bearing the strained 
significance that the critic sought to attach 
to it. No painter of portraits has been less 
hampered or limited by the personality of his 
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BLACKBIRD 
In the collection of Mrs. F. Kroyer-Kielberg 


sitters or by the exigencies of portraiture. The 
latter he ignored when it suited him to do 
so. Of course, the degree of interest varied, 
and there were moments when he became 
almost conventional, though never in his 
understanding of character. 

The quality of exuberant vitality in the 
“ Portrait of Henry John,” which is in this 
exhibition, has never been excelled, perhaps 
not equalled, even by the painters of France. 
There is a sparkle in the quick, nervous touch 
which is something new in his work, and there 
is no faltering in the full statement of 
character. The touching head of a negress 
called “ Blackbird ” (now in the collection of 
Mrs. F. Kroyer-Kielberg) has a passionate, yet 
sensitive, handling that is remarkable even for 
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By Augustus John, R.A. 





Augustus John. The touches are 
unusually varied, and each has its 
special significance. Among the 
new landscapes the most striking 
is the “Landscape at Eze,” which 
belongs to the same lady. In this 
the quality of arabesque is contin- 
ually fascinating. It has a secret 
—a mystery—that is enticing. 
It is both flat and atmospheric at 
the same time. The relationship 
of the different shapes, even without 
the exquisite colour, is both harmon- 
ious and exciting. And there is 
some new quality in the handling. 

It is comparatively recently that 
John took to painting flowers. 
His gifts are peculiarly adapted to 
that branch of art. His _ great 
facility in drawing and his feeling 
for pattern give him the power of 
quick realization essential to such 
subjects. And the feeling and 
character of the flowers are not 
sacrificed to his colour-scheming. 
He retains both, and ali the 
freshness and fragility which surely 
are essential to their charm. 

By his “ Sunflowers” and his 
“Cyclamen” (reproduced here in 
colour), particularly the latter, he 
might challenge comparison with 
Matisse, but in John’s work there 
is no trace of the cool calculation 
of that master. 
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A REMBRANDT PROBLEM 


By P. G. KONODY 


T was my fortune or misfortune or, at any 

rate, it fell to my lot quite recently to 

explode another bubble in the froth of 

attributions of hundreds of pictures to 
the brush of Rembrandt van Rijn which could 
not possibly owe any part of their existence to 
the efforts of that great master. I refer, of 
course, to the two portraits of Hendrik Sorgh 
and his wife, loaned in all good faith by the 
Duke of Westminster to the Exhibition of Dutch 
Art at Burlington House, after he had previously 
refused permission for their inclusion in the 
memorable collection that has attracted thous- 
ands of visitors from every part of the land. 

On February 18 I was informed that the 
portraits had been hung, on the previous day, 
in Room 4 at Burlington House, and that they 
were painted on panels of Honduras mahogany. 
I thereupon visited the exhibition with no 
thought in my head than that it was strange 
to find Rembrandt using a wood which was 
then so rare and novel that it was regarded 
with the same reverence as we should nowa- 
days accord to a good diamond. On seeing 
the pictures, however, all thought of such 
comparative side issues was replaced by the 
realization that Rembrandt’s hand had no part 
in their painting, however good they might 
be in themselves. I am aware that Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of Jan Six’s mother was 
executed on mahogany; but Six, after all, was 
a burgomaster and a rich man, who might have 
provided the expensive panel as a fitting 
tribute to the sitter’s: importance. 

On the strength of such a possibility it can 
scarcely be said that mahogany was likely to be 
used by the great painter on normal occasions. 
In any case, the nature of the wood is by no 
means definitely determined even now, and 
may yet prove to be cedar. My contention, 
moreover, was not so much that mahogany 
could not have been used by Rembrandt for 
the Sorgh portraits, but that Honduras had 
been the place of its origin. 

What is more, the wood, although an 
interesting small point, did not in any way 
affect the decision at which I arrived, which 
was that two more hitherto accepted examples 
of Rembrandt’s ewuvre had come into a light 
which was stronger than they could bear. The 
next step was to reattribute the portraits in a 





more reasonable direction; and to do this it 
was necessary to disregard the Rembrandt 
signature on the man’s portrait, which is open 
to grave suspicion, as well as to account for 
the admittedly Rembrandtesque impasto of 
the woman’s face and hands, together with the 
totally un-Rembrandtesque reflection from the 
white collar on to the face—an arrangement 
which appears in a woman’s portrait by 
Rembrandt’s pupil, Gerbrand van den Eeck- 
hout, which hung on an adjoining wall. This 
reflection, added to the wrong drawing of the 
face itself—it has been, apparently, treated 
from two distinct angles, a liberty of draughts- 
manship which Rembrandt would never have 
allowed himself—prompted me to suggest, 
very tentatively, that Eeckhout was the possible 
author of the portrait of Sorgh’s wife. The 
rough surface of the painting could not exactly 
put the idea out of court, for I have since seen 
an authentic-signed Eeckhout painting with 
precisely the same texture. Again, there is a 
deadness, an absence of sparkle in the back- 
ground, in this alleged Rembrandt which is 
certainly a feature also of Eeckhout’s work. In 
addition, there is no sign of the hair-like 
craquelure in the dark passages which every 
genuine Rembrandt painting bears. The 
opinion which I based upon these factors was 
not intended to be at all conclusive, and I 
declared my willingness to await the result of 
an X-ray examination, which might settle the 
question beyond further dispute. My faith in 
this form of examination aroused the scepticism 
of Professor Laurie, the eminent chemist, 
who promptly pointed out what he apparently 
believed to be the limitations of the X-ray 
process. In this connection I can only repeat 
the gist of my reply, which is that the penetrat- 
ing ray can reveal a great deal more than the 
under-painting which the professor claims as 
the limit of detection. 
The whole question, apart from the decision 
that may eventuate, brings to mind the false- 
ness of the position in which we stand with 
regard to art. A good picture is a good picture, 
whether the artist is proved to have been 
Rembrandt, Eeckhout, Bols, or the humblest 
wielder of a brush that was ever born. When 
one realizes the enormous effect upon a 
picture’s monetary value of the authentication 
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PORTRAIT OF HENDRIK SORGH, an alleged Rembrandt work of 1647 
Loaned to the Dutch Exhibition at Burlington House by His Grace the Duke of Westminster 


or otherwise of a famous signature, the position 
can only be described as absurd. It means 
that, where Old Masters are concerned, the 
purchases made are not so much of art as of 
names. It is scarcely surprising that the 
cynical American, Professor van Dyck, with 
whom I disagree on every other point, refers 
with withering contempt to the 800 or so 
paintings by Rembrandt and the remarkably 
small number with which that master’s pupils, 
numbering something like seventy, are 
credited. Any unsigned works, were naturally 
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attributed, in later years of speculation and 
forgery, to Rembrandt’s hand, whilst the cases 
of pupils’ signatures being removed and the 
master’s name substituted are too numerous to 
mention. An apparently unsigned self-portrait 
by Carel Fabritius, Rembrandt’s pupil and 
master of Vermeer, which hung on the walls of 
Burlington House during the recent exhibition, 
was stated to be the work of the master until, 
on its being cleaned, the signature of Fabritius 
came to light, when that, so to speak, was that. 

Many a fine painting by one of the 
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PORTRAIT OF HENDRIK SORGH’S WIFE, also dated 1647, and attributed to Rembrandt van Rijn 
Loaned to the Dutch Exhibition at Burlington House by His Grace the Duke of Westminster 


numerous pupils has been attributed to 
Rembrandt by high authorities, simply 
because the work was good enough to uphold 
the desire, of whoever happened to own it, to 
possess a picture by Rembrandt, and con- 
sequently of great value. It is thus, really, 
that the unrecognized pupil comes into his 
own ; for when the time arrives to question the 
feasibility of so many attributions to a master 
hand, the reassortment can scarcely alter the 
high standard which the pupil must have 
reached for his work to make such disputes 


necessary. Undoubtedly it is time that a 
searching inquiry was made into the author- 
ship of many fine paintings alleged to be by 
Rembrandt. Such investigations, if regarded 
in their proper light, should help scholarship 
and give to more than one minor painter the 
credit which he should have enjoyed for years 
past. The value of reassigned pictures should 
not be affected in any genuine community of 
art lovers, for the quality of the work cannot 
suffer through the loss of a famous and 
marketable signature. 
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OLD SPORTING PICTURES AND PRINTS AT 
ACKERMANN’S 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 


(The illustrations are reproduczd by permission of Messrs. Arthur Ackermann & Son) 





MATCH AT MAIDENHEAD, AUGUST 1754 


HERE is a print hanging on my wall 

called “ Tattersall’s, Horse Reposi- 

tory ” that was published in 1809 at 

Rudolph Ackermann’s Repository of 
Arts, 101 Strand. In Tattersall’s building at 
Hyde Park Corner—with its arcades giving on 
to an open courtyard, which we may be sure 
is a correct representation of the place, since 
Augustus Pugin drew and etched it—are 
various groups of horsy connoisseurs critically 
scrutinizing the brown mare that is showing off 
her paces. The auctioneer is in the rostrum, 
and among those variegated personalities, in- 
dividually characterized with so much point 
and humour, is sure to be some keen bidding ; 
and who but Thomas Rowlandson could have 
given us the verisimilitude of the scene, har- 
monizing the human action with the architec- 
ture? What associations are called up by 
these names and that address, ‘“* R. Ackermann’s 
Repository of Arts, ror Strand”! How 
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By R. Roper 


many famous books and prints have been issued 
under its egis, and what a world of Rowland- 
sons! He dipped his pen, his brush, or his 
etching-needle in graphic grace, humour, and 
facility, and was there anything he could not 
do, or could not have done, perhaps, had he 
liked to enjoy life a little less? And kindly, 
industrious Ackermann, alive to every oppor- 
tunity, who in 1783 “‘ commenced printseller,” 
as Dr. Johnson would have said, and whose 
multifarious interests centred in his beloved 
Repository, did he not swim to success in a 
flood of aquatint coloured by hand, even like 
this print of “‘ Tattersall’s,” which was done 
for the ‘‘ Microcosm of London”? But times 
have changed, and though Rudolph Ackermann 
spent his whole career at two addresses in the 
Strand—he died in 1834—the family firm that 
carries on his traditions has moved westwards. 
The historic house of Ackermann is now in 
Bond Street, and it is a pleasure at any time to 
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ONE OF A PAIR OF COACHING PICTURES ON THE BRIGHTON ROAD By W. F. Shayer 
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stroll through the capacious galleries, where the 
walls are rich in pictorial records of various 
British sport in painting or in print; and few 
are those artists of old who have won special 
celebrity for their picturing of horses engaged 
in hunting, racing, or coaching, that one will 
not}find represented there sooner or later. We 
may,happen on the work of such early men, for 
instance, as Abraham Hondius and Peter 
Tillemans, who came respectively from Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp, became settled Londoners 
both, and painted horses with the British 
sporting spirit; or those somewhat later native 
artists of admirable accomplishment—John 
Wootton and James Seymour, Sawry Gilpin, 
the Royal Academician, and the elusive Roper. 
Then, pérchance, one’s senses may be suddenly 
stirred by the beauty of horses in movement, 
or perhaps one in repose, in a picture from the 
brush of such a master as George Stubbs 
or Ben Marshall, Morland or Rowlandson, 
Joseph Pollard, J. N. Sartorius, Ferneley, James 
Ward, Henry Alken, Samuel Howitt, either 
of the Wolstenholmes, or J. F. Herring, all 
names with which to conjure a spirited 
Tally Ho! or the rapid tread of hoofs in 
the earth. But though one is welcomed at 
Ackermann’s in all seasons, even though one 
may be in quest of only a cheap sporting print, 
ora little pottery racehorse or setter, and if one 
lacks the taste for the racing or hunting 
picture, or shudders at the unaccustomed 
incursion of record-breaking motors into the 
domain of art, there are always the important 
galleries devoted to marine pictures, which 
have fed the Macpher- 

son collection, to satisfy 
that other British zest 
for the battles and ad- 
ventures of the storied 
seas. Yet it is pleasant 
to know that within a 
few days the Ackermann 
Galleries are to offer a 
very important exhibi- 
tion of British sporting 
pictures and prints. And 
what a pictorial feast of 
equine character and 
horsemanship we may 
anticipate! In what 
divers manners men 
have ridden, during the 
last two hundred years 
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or so, in following the chase, or in matching 
their horses one against others, and what style or 
character of horses they have ridden, we shall 
see in many a choice canvas and in the fine rare 
print. Farther back than this we can hardly 
expect our sporting artists to take us with any 
candid enjoyment for ourselves; but what 
would we not give to have that spirited passage 
about the races at Smithfield in Henry II’s 
time, from William FitzStephen’s ‘“‘ Descrip- 
tion of London,” vividly illustrated by a 
contemporary painter ? Yet the author’s words 
almost paint themselves. Can we not see the 
horses ‘“‘of an elegant shape and noble 
height, with nimbly moving ears, erect necks, 
and plump haunches,” and “their gallop, 
which is when the forefeet are raised from the 
ground and set down together, and the hind 
ones in like manner, alternately”? ‘“‘ When 
a race is to be run by such horses as these, and 
perhaps by others, which in like manner, 
according to their breed, are strong for carriage, 
and vigorous for the course, the people raise 
a shout. . . . The jockeys, who are boys expert 
in the management of horses, which they 
regulate by means of curb-bridles, sometimes 
by threes, and sometimes by twos, according 
as the match is made, prepare themselves for 
the contest. Their chief aim is to prevent a 
competitor getting before them. The horses, too, 
after their manner, are eager for the race ; their 
limbs tremble, and, impatient of delay, they 
cannot stand still; upon the signal being given 
they stretch out their limbs, hurry over the 
course, and are borne along with unremitting 
speed. The riders, in- 
spired by the love of 
praise and the hope of 
victory, clap spurs to 
their flying horses, 
lashing them with their 
whips, and _ inciting 
them by their shouts.” 
Seven hundred and 
fifty years ago; yet 
was not the essential 
spirit of the race pretty 
much what it is today, 
what it was when 
all the pictures that 
we shall presently 


MR. J. THORNHILL’S “EMILIUS” WITH GROOM SCC were painted? 
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the shouting crowd, 
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JAMES FOX BRICKNELL, ESQ., J.P., AND HIS WIFE 


Of Evenlode House, Worcestershire (c. 1750) 


psychologically the same; only the costumes 
were different. Yet there will be on Acker- 
mann’s walls a set of three pictures which, more 
than any others, might suggest by their quaintly 
Early English charm the races at Smithfield 
that FitzStephen describes, the horses galloping 
exactly according to prescription, with what 
Mr. Shaw Sparrow calls the “ rocking-horse ” 
motion, and the jockeys lashing away with their 
whips. These pictures are by R. Roper, of 
whom all we know is that he did racing 
drawings between 1745-50, “exhibited in 
Spring Gardens in 1761-2, and died soon 
after”’; and they represent three heats of a 
match at Maidenhead in August 1754, between 
“Driver” and “ Aaron,” each heat being 
ridden by a different jockey, with a self- 
satisfied smirk on the face of the winner. 

We may possibly see no pictures of the 
various “ bell-courses ” in James I’s reign, or 
of the horse-racing in Hyde Park in Charles I’s 
day, or at Newmarket and Datchet Mead, 
where the Merry Monarch kept his racers and 
loved to disport ; but in the eighteenth century 





By G. Stubbs 


the “‘ running horse” in his elegant ease or 
sporting activities claimed the special devotion 
of artists distinguished in their own line. 
There will, for instance, be an early example in 
John Wootton’s stylish and decorative portrait 
of the Earl of Orrery’s ““ Nobby,” a beautiful, 
long-tailed animal, led by a groom of comely 
appearance, and standing nobly dark against 
the lighter background of a picturesque court- 
yard into which another horse is being led. 
Then, representing that prince of equine artists, 
George Stubbs, we shall see a charming 
picture, painted about 1750, purporting to be 
a portrait of James Fox Bricknell, J.P., and his 
wife, a pleasant, quaintly-dressed old couple, 
standing arm-in-arm in the garden of Evenlode 
House, Worcestershire, a stately, old-world 
residence which forms, with the trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, a serene background ; but obviously 
the real protagonist of the picture is the 
silky-coated horse that walks towards the 
couple across the lawn, preceded by a little dog. 
Here Stubbs was in his element ; there was little 
of equine life and structure that he did not 
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know, and his knowledge sat so easily upon him 
that one feels sure the horse is depicted by a 
master. Among the inevitable two or three 
portraits of the famous “ Eclipse,” the best 
will probably be that painted by J. N. Sar- 
torius. The never-beaten racehorse is flying 
over the course, as usual “ Eclipse first—the 
rest nowhere,” his chestnut body beautifully 
extended, the one white hind leg prominent 
as the white blaze on his face, his jockey riding 


spacious landscape, shows two sportsmen with 
their guns setting out on a shooting expedition, 
cne riding his nag, and a couple of pointers 
scampering along. This was probably a 
personal portrait of the mounted sportsman, 
with his comfortable old house up the road at 
the back, but it is a well-planned picture. 

Ben Marshall, an artist who is coming more 
and more into the favour of collectors, and is 
receiving critical recognition as one of the very 





ONE OF A SET OF FOUR FOX-HUNTING PICTURES By H. Alken 


easily bolt upright. This celebrated horse was 
foaled during the eclipse of April 1, 1764, but, 
after a brief but brilliant racing career, he 
began his stud life in 1771, and was the sire 
of 334 winners. The sporting art of J. N. 
Sartorius, so prolific and spirited, placed him 
very nearly in the front rank, and there will 
be on exhibition a fine set of six fox-hunting 
pictures, in which the vivid movement of 
horses, hounds, and huntsmen is shown with 
plentiful variety amid charming landscape, 
with trees in leaf appropriately placed. This 
series was painted about 1790; but a still earlier 
picture, dating from 1786, also notable for its 
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best of the old painters of the horse, will be 
represented, not, perhaps, by one of the 
pictures of his finest period, which was before 
the severe accident that befell him in 1819, but 
by one that he painted in 1823, at the age of 
fifty-six, when he had recovered as far as he 
ever could. Mr. Shaw Sparrow, writing some 
new facts he had found concerning the artist 
in the “ International Studio,” says : “‘ By the 
autumn of 1820 Marshall is at work again, and 
he builds himself a new studio at Newmarket, 
but his eye and hand will never again work 
together with the instantaneous wit and 
mastery revealed by the best of his earlier 
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productions” ; yet, he adds, “‘some more or less 
fortunate days do come to him every now and 
then,” and surely it was on these “ fortunate 
days” that he painted ‘‘ The Malcolm Arabian,” 
a horse that belonged to George IV, who, we 
are told, was liberal enough to keep it at stud 
for low fees in order to improve the breed. 
Here, with a dash and spirit that recall his 
period of mastery, Marshall shows the beau- 
tiful creature prancing beside, presumably, one 
of its own foals in a landscape of mountain and 
valley. So many of Marshall’s pictures are 
being lured to America that we may be thankful 
to see this one. Then, in Mr. Thornhill’s 
“* Emilius,” being led by his groom on the 
famous Doncaster race- 
course, with the grand- 
stand filled and the 
crowd and cantering 
horsemen expectant, we 
shall see that excellent 
painter, John E. Ferne- 
ley, at his very best. 
And of Henry Alken 
—jolliest and most 
experienced of artist- 
sportsmen in the field, 
and most vividly true 
to the sport of fox- 


hunting, depicting it 
with all its incidental 
hazards, thrills, and 
accidents, and com- 
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municating the “feel” 
of the spacious country 
and the very atmosphere, filled with the 
spirit that animates the horses, their riders, 
and the hounds—what are we to see? Well, 
at least there will be a set of four vigorous 
hunting pictures, in which he shows his 
special characteristics. In the picture we 
reproduce the rider is taking his horse over 
a wide stream at a flying leap, while hounds 
are swimming across, and the field is scattered, 
one hunter having just had a spill. The 
vivid art of Alken is further represented 
among the prints. W. J. Shayer, if perhaps a 
lesser light than Alken, is one of those sporting 
artists with the root of the matter in them, as 
we can see in the pair of spirited fox-hunting 
pictures from his brush, in which the horses 
are represented with considerable variety of 
movement, going over a stiff bit of hunting 
country. Shayer had always a good eye for 
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country, whether the hunt was crossing it, or 
whether a mail-coach was rattling along the 
roads ; and in another pair he gives us glimpses 
of the Brighton road with, in one, a stage-coach 
and its team of fast-trotting greys, and the speed 
emphasized by the wheels seeming actually to 
revolve, and, in the other, the Royal Mail going 
gallantly past one of the villages. J. F. Her- 
ring’s ‘* Point-to-Point Race ” will be one of 
the piéces de résistance in the exhibition. It is 
a thrilling moment in the race, the leader is 
over the jump and going away; but the dark 
horse is taking the fence, and there is a fire in 
his eye, and his hind hoofs grip the earth with 
a will to urge him forward that suggests a 
possible win. Men and 
beasts are in perfect 
accord; one feels the 
weight of them in 
motion, and the glad 
day and the greenish- 
brown country smile at 
each other in sympathy. 
This is a splendid 
picture, painted with 
all Herring’s ripe ex- 
perience—and he was 
sixty-four. The 
younger Sartorius, J.F., 
will be represented by 
his “ Life of a Race- 
horse,” four pictures 
which would seem to 
have been painted in 
illustration of Dibdin’s 
song, “The High-mettled Racer.” First we 
see him as one of the stars of the Turf; then 
as a hunter “in at the death”; next 
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Grown aged, used up, and turn’d out of the stud, 
Lame, spavin’d, and wind-gall’d, but yet with some blood ; 
While knowing postilions his pedigree trace, 

Tell his dam won that sweepstake, his sire won that race ; 
And what matches he’d won, too, the ostlers count o’er, 
As they loiter their time by some hedge-alehouse door, 
Whilst the harness sore galls, and the spurs his sides goad, 
The high-mettled racer’s a hack on the road. 


Finally, “‘ old and feeble,” he is just out of 
the shafts of a farm-cart. Charles Towne gives 
us the famous match for 1,000 guineas, run at 
Newmarket in 1816, between “Sir Joshua” and 
“Tilho da Puta,” the two horses running ventre 
a terre, while fox-hunting, in a vivid series by 
David Dalby of York, will be again to the 
front, and another set by J. Cordery, in which 
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the hounds would 
seem to be more 
important than 
the horsemen; 
and from the same 
brush we _ shall 
see George III’s 
coach-and - six 
travelling in 
stately fashion in 
1804. It may be 
asked what, 
among all these 
racing, hunting, 
and coaching 
pictures, may we 
expect to see of 
the prolific James 
Pollard, who was 
at home with all 
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sports in which Property of H.M. George IV (1823 
the horse played 
a part? Only some scarce prints from his 


own designs: for instance, “ [he Procession 
of His Majesty King George IV to Ascot Heath 
Races,” engraved by R. J. Reeve; “ Epsom : 
Settling Day at Tattersall’s,” by Charles Hunt; 
and the very rare examples by George Hunt, 
‘“* Approach to Christmas ”; and a set of four 
plates illustrating “‘ Racing,” besides the rare 
lithograph of the Derby, May 22, 1844, and, 
engraved by Pollard himself, ‘‘ Fairlop Fair,’’ 
a curiously interesting print of the merry- 
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making of the 
mast and block- 
makers of Wap- 
ping. Besides 
these, we shall 
have among the 
prints ““A London 
Mail and Stage 
Coach,’’ aqua- 
tinted by R. 
Havell from his 
own design, and, 
very seldom seen, 
“Shooting,” after 
Sartorius, by Rey- 
nolds, printed in 
colours; “ The 
Beaufort Hunt,” 
a set of eight, 
engraved after 
W. P. Hodges by 
Henry Alken; 
while Alken was pictorially quite himself with 
such sympathetic engravers as Reeve and George 
Hunt, who interprets him in “ A Bath Coach,” 
“* The Mail Coach,” “‘ Shooting,” and ‘‘ Hunt- 
ing,” in sets of four, and six “‘ Meltonians,” 
some of these being of great rarity. To see an 
Ackermann exhibition is generally an adventure, 
for one never knows what old sporting painters 
may be discovered, since there must be many 
yet to be unearthed, especially in Yorkshire, who 
were executing commissions in the old days. 


By Ben Marshall 


MODIGLIANI 


By FRANK RUTTER 


ODIGLIANI died nine years ago in 

utmost poverty at the age of thirty- 

six. He had been painting but a few 

years when death overtook him, and 
those few years were filled with misery. Even 
in Paris, where “ all that is new is fair,” as 
the Celtic proverb says, his strange paintings 
of oval-faced men and women with elongated 
necks were too unusual, too unlike any other 
modern paintings to attract the buying public 
or the speculating dealer. Sometimes a friend 
would give him the price of a meal and of a few 
drinks for a drawing or two, and very occasion- 
ally he managed to sell a picture for a few 
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pounds. So despair was kept at bay by drink, 
and towards the end, when the struggle had 
become unbearable, by drugs—food and 
encouragement being so much harder to obtain. 

Now, less than a decade after his pitiful 
death in a hospital in Paris, his canvases— 
those same ridiculed and despised portraits of 
oval-faced men and women with elongated 
necks—exchange hands for hundreds of pounds 
(some, indeed, realize as much as two and three 
thousand pounds), his drawings are bid for by 
connoisseurs, and the chief arbiters of taste on 
the Continent write books about his art, and the 
books are packed with magnificent illustrations 
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of his work. Modigliani has become established 
as a modern master, and it is quite safe to 
treat him and his painting seriously. 

It is the same old story, the story— 
beloved of sentimentalists since novel-writing 
began—of the neglected genius who has to 
starve to death in a garret before his worth is 
recognized at its true value. But in this 
particular case the dénouement comes with 
such startling suddenness, recognition follows 
so quickly on the ultimate tragedy, that none 
but the shallow-minded could find a senti- 
mental appeal to it. For it is fundamentally 
a sinister story. To anyone who takes art 
seriously, who is convinced of its importance to 
civilization, the commercial boom in Modi- 
glianis which set in almost as soon as the news 
of the artist’s death reached the sale-rooms is 
a repulsive phenomenon to contemplate and a 
sinister sign of 
the times. The 
only value, appar- 
ently, that con- 
temporary works 
of art of an 
unusual character 
have for the pic- 
ture-buying 
public (that is, the 
** cultured ” sec- 
tion of the popu- 
lation) is the value 
of scarcity. It is 
the standard of 
pure commer- 
cialism, and it is 
a sorry state of 
things to find it 
applied as whole- 
heartedly to art as 
to everything else. 

Amadeo 
Modigliani was 
an Italian Jew by 
birth. He was 
born at Livorno 
in Italy in 1885, 
and he never lost 
his romantic love 
for his native land 
(he died, they say, 
with its name on 
his lips), though 
he left it in his 
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early twenties to go to Paris to study art. He 
lived ardently and at high pressure. Dante 
is said to have been the inspiration of 
his youth, but he read all the Italian 
poets with avidity. He liked to pour 
out long passages from Leopardi’s poems 
and from the “ Divine Comedy,” for he 
had a prodigious memory for verse and he 
found solace and delight in reciting aloud. 
There is something very Latin in this 
exuberance of his and Jewish in his ardour. 
He soon assimilated modernist influences in 
Paris, for he was in complete sympathy with 
what is called the modern movement. His 
pictures were exhibited at the Salon des 
Indépendants, but they did not attract the 
serious attention of the critics. At first he was 
more interested in sculpture than in painting ; 
but eventually, finding that in order to carve 
in stone he had 
to spend his days 
in an atmosphere 
impregnated with 
stone dust and 
risk doing irre- 
parable injury to 
his health (pul- 
monary disease 
threatened him 
fromanearly age), 
he practically gave 
up sculpture and 
took to painting 
seriously. Like 
all his generation 
he was influenced 
by Picasso and 
Matisse, though 
his work cannot 
be said to resem- 
ble that of either 
of them. Negro 
sculpture, which 
began to find its 
way to Paris gal- 
leries soon after 
his arrival, and 
which was start- 
ling amateurs of 
the arts to the 


ey. liveliest admira- 

*— tion, took him 

By Modigliani by storm. This 
was the plastic 
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modelling of the cheeks in all of these, the shape 
of the nose and set of eyes and head and columnar 
treatment of the neck all follow very faithfully 
the Negro convention, and yet each painting is 
a completely individual work of art, the ex- 
pression of a distinctly personal esthetic vision. 

Whatever Modigliani borrowed from the 
anonymous artists of the Congo and from his 
own contemporaries in Paris he fused into a 
strongly personal style of his own. His pas- 
sionate reaction to certain esthetic influences 
and indifference to others was conditioned by 
his own individuality and by his awareness of 
the line he wished his development as a creative 
artist to take. 

In colour and surface texture his painting 
sometimes recalls the early clear-toned mural 
painting of his native land. The colour- 
schemes he used were always simple—which 
does not mean to imply that they lacked 
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MADAME ZBOROWSKA By Modigliani 
By permission of the Lefévre Galleries 


revelation he was waiting for. Here, exquisitely 
carved in wood or cast in brass, was realized 
something of the formal vision he longed to 
express in terms of pigment. Modigliani 
acquired a rarely beautiful African mask and 
hung it up in his studio and set to work. 

He never really altered his style having once 
found it. The cylindrical neck and inclined 
oval of the face appear in every composition. 
To those who are familiar with the best ex- 
amples of Negro ceremonial masks, idols, and 
fetishes that have found their way to the West, 
the connection between Modigliani’s sense of 
form and that of the unknown African artists 
“‘jumps to the eye” at once. It is seen at its 
most striking in several portraits in the recent 
exhibition of his work at the Lefévre Galleries 
—the first comprehensive collection of his 
pictures we have seen in England. It is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the three-quarter lengths 
of Madame Tchechowska and of the American 





painter, Morgan Russel, and in the grey-white PORTRAIT OF THE AMERICAN By Modigliani 
head and shoulders of Madame Zborowska, = PAINTER, MORGAN RUSSEL 
which is numbered 15 in the catalogue. The By permission of the Lefévre Galleries 
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subtlety. Indeed, a more cunningly devised 
graduation of tones than that seen in his 
“Grand Nu Couché,” the most important 
work in the exhibition, it would be impossible 
to find in any artist’s work. In this large 
painting of a nude woman lying on a coarse 
red rug with her head on a bright yellow 
pillow, Modigliani achieves a triumphant 
success as a draughtsman. The full round- 
ness of the body is conveyed by the most 
delicate graduation of tones and by the subtlest 
modulation of line. Modigliani’s familiar 
** distortion ” takes the form in this composition 
of a slight elongation of the body and exaggera- 
tion of the upward curve of the hip. The 
resulting design is exceptionally beautiful. 

All his work has a curiously haunting charm. 
Even those paintings in which his exaggeration 
of natural form is so marked that no one but a 
fanatic could deny that the result is somewhat 
grotesque, even these caricatures of his own 
style which he produced occasionally have an 
indefinable grace. The angle at which he 
invariably set the model’s head on the canvas is 
responsible for the rather plaintive air all his 
sitters have, but it also gives a sort of formal 
elegance to the design. 

One of the most beautifully composed of 
his pictures is the “ Portrait of Morgan Russel.” 
Here Modigliani’s capacity to manipulate what 
is practically a full-length figure until a com- 
pletely satisfying harmony of shapes and lines 
results is abundantly proved. But he is not a 
mere pattern-maker, a deft manipulator of 
shapes and colours and lines. Like all serious 
artists he was profoundly aware of his sitter’s 
personality, and his portraits, expecially those 
done in his last few years, have considerable 
psychological interest as studies of types and 
individuals. He was drawn, particularly, to 
the simple and humble, to “ real ” people whose 
faces, postures, and whole bearing express so 
much about their lives. The same sort of 
reality he found, of course, here and there, in 
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By Modigliani 
By permission of the Lefévre Galleries 


other classes of society, among his friends and 
acquaintances, and it always attracted him. 
All his portraits have this psychological interest. 
To suggest only the outward appearance of a 
person when trying to depict a whole human 
being did not satisfy him. The extra “‘ depth” 
which personality adds is the essence of a 
portrait, and it is because Modigliani succeeded 
in suggesting just this intangible inwardness 
that the best of his work is likely toendure. He 
was a keen and witty judge of character. The 
painting of a peasant boy now in the Tate 
Gallery says all that anyone has ever felt about 
the least complex type of the human animal. 
“‘ La Chocolatiére ” and “‘ Le Zouave ” at the 
Lefévre Galleries acutely describe two very 
diverse types, and the portraits of Madame 
Hebuterne in the same exhibition express a 
complete individuality. 


OLD ORIENTAL CARPETS 


By W. G. THOMSON 


HE date of origin of the knotted 
carpet and the locality of its invention 
have been for many years subjects of 
general interest. The evidence at the 
present time points to an Eastern origin, and 


the general opinion is that the original makers 
of the knotted carpet belonged to a nomadic 
tribe in Central Asia. The earliest specimens 
hitherto unearthed are some fragments found 
in Chinese Turkestan by Sir M. Aurel Stein 
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and A. von le Coq. These probably were 
woven before the year 500, and a point of 
interest is that the knot used is the same as 
that appearing in the carpets of Asia Minor. 
It is that knot we find in the later carpets of 
Spain. It superseded the simple knot tied on 
a single warp string that distinguishes the 
earlier carpets of the Peninsula. 

The great school of miniature painters who 
illuminated manuscripts and the fine designs 
of the bindings during the fifteenth century in 
Persia influenced the design of carpets. The 
art of the carpet was at its highest from the 
fifteenth century to the seventeenth. Carpets 
were brought from Asia Minor, the Caucasus, 
and Persia into Europe, and Italian and 
Netherlandish painters from the fourteenth 
century onwards loved to represent them in 
their pictures. Holbein generally depicts rugs 
having as border a pattern of knots. The 
origin of this pattern appears as the Kurfic 
characters forming the borders of the earliest 
existing Eastern carpets which, found in 
a mosque at Konieh, in Asia Minor, are 
now in the Islamic and Turkish Museum, 
Constantinople. They are of simple colours 
and geometrical design, and date from the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

Later is the primitive fragment in the 
Islamic department of the National Museum, 
Berlin, which, in an octagonal panel of yellow 
ground, shows a dragon and a bird fighting. 
The border has a stem and palmettes on green. 
Another piece, equally primitive, is decorated 
with bird and tree forms, and may have 
come from the same manufactory. It is in the 
National Museum, Stockholm. 

From early times Persia was subject to 
Mongolian invasions with which came Chinese 
symbols. Especially after the inroad of Jenghiz 
Khan was there a stimulation of Persian art 
which was enriched by details like the sky 
dragon, the phoenix, the cloud form, and the 
anemone—perhaps also the spirit of growth in 
flowering plants. The animals and plants were 
used in conventional form in Eastern carpets 
of geometrical design, and are in limited types. 
These rugs were exported to Europe. 

Dragon and kindred forms were sometimes 
framed in lozenge panels, formed by serrated 
bands upon floral designs, and alternate 
with plants of primitive rendering. These 
carpets are fairly mumerous. There is a 
wonderful example, known as the “ Graf,” in 
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the Berlin Museum, and several in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum.* There is a long- 
standing and interesting controversy as to the 
place of origin of these dragon and similar 
carpets. Dr. Friedrich Martin attributed them 
to Armenia, in which he was supported by 
Dr. Friedrich Sarre, Mr. A. J. Kendrick, and 
others; Dr. Bode put them down to Syria, and 
afterwards to Eastern Asia; Jacoby thought 
they were productions of the Eastern Caucasus 
of the region of Kuba, and in recent times 
Mr. A. Upham Pope, of Chicago, reopened the 
subject in an article entitled “‘ The Myth of 
the Armenian Dragon Carpets,” wherein he 
favours their attribution to Kuba. Later still, 
Mr. Armenag Sakisian has revived the claims 
of Armenia. There are types of these carpets 
in which no animals and only plants of 
primitive character appear. 

Chinese influence is less apparent in the 
beautiful group which received the name of 
“Vase Carpets.” The vases, however, are 
often of Chinese design, and the growth of the 
flowering plants suggests Chinese inspiration. 
In some of these carpets the ground is divided 
into lozenges containing plants on grounds of 
different colours, but the general plan is to 
divide the field into ogives by one or two series 
of arabesque stems, and in these spaces place 
pots of flowering plants. There is a very fine 
specimen of this type in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum.t A remarkable example is 
shown in the Museum of the Industrial Arts, 
Vienna. It has an all-over pattern of coloured 
stems on a white ground. There are three 
distinct systems of curved stems, alternately 
passing and meeting, forming almost oval 
panels with stems, blossoms, and rose palmettes, 
sickle-shaped leaves, and a snail Chinese form. 
The border is dark in tone with a crimson 
field. The half palmettes and general field 
ornament touching the inner side of the border 
invest it with the effect of a cresting. 

The carpets with flowering trees and 
cypresses show the highest point in Persian 
art in the sixteenth century. It was the period 
of prosperity, and everything made for luxury 
and ornamental forms of necessary articles 
such as carpets—the time of the Ardabil 
carpett and the hunting carpets. Of the 
formal garden carpets representing paths and 





* See illustration, APOLLO, vol. ii, no. 7, page 15. 
+ See illustration, APOLLO, vol. ii, no. 7, page 13. 
+ See illustration, APOLLO, vol. ii, no. 7, page 14. 
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LANDSCAPE CARPET—INDIA 
From Old Oriental Carpets, by permission of Messrs. Bernard Quaritch, Ltd. 
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watercourses, parterres and trees as in plan, 
there is a delicately coloured specimen that 
belonged to the late Albert Figdor, Vienna. 
The ground is rose and is divided into six 
compartments by cream water channels break- 
ing into panels in which there are pairs of 
ducks or fishes. The compartments are filled 
with trees and plants in flower, and leaf shapes 
on a dark ground. The colour-scheme of this 
carpet is that of spring in the garden and 
watercourses. 

The animal-hunting carpets form a large 
group and generally show lions, leopards, and 
other beasts stalking or seizing cattle or 
antelopes.* 

The greatest of all hunting carpets is now 
in the Vienna Museum of Art and Industry to 
which it came with others when the Imperial 
collection passed to the Republic. It was 
woven in the zenith of the industry in Persia, 
perhaps in the Safidian factory in the time of 
Shah Tahmask (1525-76). The design has 


* A Hapsburg Emperor’s Hunting Carpet. See APOLLO, 
vol. iv, no. 23, page 200, illustration in colours. 
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been attributed to Muhammad, a Court painter, 
who studied under Behzad and Mirek. 

In the centre and corners of a rose field are 
a star of eight points and appendages. The 
central star shows four dragons, in silver and 
gold, fighting pheenixes on a light-green ground. 
In the space between stars and border are 
horsemen and huntsmen on foot engaged with 
lions, panthers, antelopes, stags, steinbock, 
bears, hares, foxes, asses, jackals, and other 
wild beasts, among small flowering plants. 
There are about twenty colours in the scheme, 
and gold, silver-gilt, and silver add to the 
brilliancy of the silks. The range of tone is 
wide, the deepest being almost black. Here 
and there the flash of precious metals illuminate 
the wing of a pheenix, the harness of a horse, or 
the blade of a weapon. The subject of the 
border is a group of two genii—one seated cross- 
legged, full face; the other, standing in profile, 
bearing a napkin and bowl—in a background of 
stems, leaves, flowers, and birds many times 
repeated. There are narrow bands of ornament 
outside and inside. A similar carpet is in the 
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From Old Oriental Carpets, by permission of Messrs. Bernard Quaritch, Ltd. 
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From Old Oriental Carpets, by permission of Messrs. Bernard Quaritch, Ltd. 


PERSIAN HUNTING CARPET—Court Manufactory 
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collection of the Baron Maurice de Rothschild, 
Paris. 

Than these carpets none could be more 
appropriate to a luxurious Court. Tradition 
attributed them to a Royal manufactory at 
Ispahan or at Kashan. A number of rugs made 
of the finest texture of silk, gold, silver-gilt, and 
silver have been found in important collections 
in Europe, and for some time were credited to 
Polish manufacture. There is more reason 
in the name “ Shah Abbas Gift Carpets,” as 
there is one, generally believed to have been a 
present from him to the Doge of Venice, in the 
Treasury of St. Mark’s, Venice. The majority 
of these rugs have no animal forms. Mr. 
A. Upham Pope considers that they were made 
in Justaghan. 

“ Persia,” Dr. Sarre writes, “‘ was the great 
central force from thence the artistic influence 
was continually refreshed through Hither 
Asia. The Seljuks carried into Asia Minor 
Persian art and culture and influenced Ottoman 
Turkey.” The Indian carpets made at Lahore 
tell of it; to the Egyptian weavers and those of 
the Royal manufactory at Constantinople it was 
known. 

The foregoing is from notes of Dr. Fried- 
rich Sarre’s introduction to the second volume 
of the most important work on old Eastern 
carpets yet published, “‘ Old Oriental Carpets,” 
issued by the Austrian Museum for Art and 
Industry, with text by Frederick Sarre and 
Hermann Trenkwald. Translated by A. F. 
Kendrick. Two vols., impl. folio, with 53 
plates in monochrome and 67 in colours; 
buckram £56, or in half calf £58. (1926-29. 
Bernard Quaritch, Ltd.) 

This large work is composed of two books 
connected only by subject and manner of treat- 
ment. The first volume is a new edition of the 
great Viennese work on carpets, endowing it 
with the research of thirty years, in the light of 
which several unimportant examples have been 
deleted and worthy carpets substituted. In 
addition, the carpets belonging to the House 
of Hapsburg have a place in the museum and 
book. The text is by Hermann Trenkwald, 
and the technical notes are by Siegfried Troll of 
Vienna. The second volume possesses greater 
and more general interest. It is written about 
world-famous carpets of historic and artistic 
interest in the chief European and American 
museums and private collections. The text is 

the work of Dr. Sarre, while the technical notes 
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were supplied by Ernst Flemming of Berlin, 
Arthur Upham Pope of Chicago, Dr. Kurt 
Erdmann, and others. 

Every carpet has been submitted to expert 
examination. Its size, knotting, subject of 
composition and details, with a skeleton of the 
main lines of the design, colours, materials, 
state of preservation and history, are entered on 
full-page schedules—a monument to Teutonic 
patience and accuracy. 

The reproductions are undoubtedly fine 
and of such size that plates of enlarged details 
are seldom necessary. Where this is done, as 
in vol. i, plates 3 and 4—the details of the 
great Imperial hunting carpet—the result is a 
marvellous artistic achievement. So brilliant 
are the colours that the plates in monochrome 
are apt to be passed over. Specially interesting 
are the “ Portuguese” carpet, Persian in 
everything but a space in the angles of the 
field, where there are pairs of ships sailing in a 
blue sea (plate 55, vol. i); vol. 1, plate 23, the 
Vase carpet ; and in the same volume, plate 32, 
an Inscription carpet in which there appear 
shapes suggestive of an irregular cross. In 
vol. ii, plate 12, there is the Figdor Garden 
carpet ; and on plate 59 a curious Indian carpet 
in the Boston Museum of the Fine Arts show- 
ing, amongst scenes from daily life, a monstrous 
beast, having the body of a griffin and the head 
of an elephant, hunting small black elephants. 

The text is well written in both volumes. 
One admires the catholic spirit in which 
Dr. Sarre regards controversies like the ques- 
tion of the country of origin of the ““ Armenian” 
carpet, which has been a matter of expert 
discussion for so many years and is still 
engaging attention. His broad views about 
other matters were necessary in a gigantic 
undertaking like this book. One could wish for 
a little more space about the carpets of Asia 
Minor and the Caucasus, even at the loss of a 
little Persian matter. Are there no Chinese 
rugs old enough to come within the scope of 
vol. ii? It would add to the interest in the 
article if the precise reasons why certain floral 
carpets are attributed to Egyptian weavers 
were given. The publishers and all connected 
with the work have reason to feel grateful to 
Mr. A. J. Kendrick (late Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Textiles, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum) for his excellent translation and 
expression of his individual views about some 
of the carpets. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ART OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


GLASSWARE 


HE Exhibition of Czechoslovak In- 

dustrial Art—which opened _ this 

spring in Brighton, was continued at 

the Gieves Galleries in London, and 
is now visiting the chief industrial centres 
of Britain—marks the revival, the renewed 
activity of one of the oldest traditions of 
craftsmanship in Europe: this point of view 
is sO interesting that, though my special subject 
here is the beautiful glyptic art of figure work 
and decorative design cut on glass by Professor 
Drahonovsky and Mr. Horecj, I shall first give 
some brief account of Bohemian industrial art 
generally. First, I shall speak about textiles, 
which are an important’ part of this older 
tradition. It has been justly remarked by 
Mr. J. Hanc in this connection that “‘ women 
are the chief inspirers of the designs and the 
executants as well.” In the long winter days 


in the villages and small towns of Czecho- 
slovakia, when from early evening the house is 
the centre, the women especially have been 
always employed on this work, which fills their 
time and brings its profit, and in which the 
traditional designs are often of great merit, 
such elements as flowers or stars or geometric 
forms being used, with material of linen or 
hemp and threads of silk, cotton, flax, and 
even gold. This work includes, of course, the 
hand-made lace, which will be dealt with 
specially here; but this old tradition of crafts 
in Bohemia included also wood-carving, gold- 
smith’s and locksmith’s work, jewellery and 
cutting of precious stones and crystals, bell- 
making, and ceramics, made from the local 
clay, richly decorated with flowers, figures of 
saints, and animals in bright colours, in recent 
work principally yellow and blue. This feeling 
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By Josef Drahonovsky 
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for decoration extends to the Slovak cottages, 
which are brightly painted, both within and 
even without; and this popular ceramic art 
was brought into the country in the sixteenth 





GLASS VASE 


century, to which porcelain was added in the 
close of the eighteenth century. 

But the glasswork, which is my special 
subject here, is much earlier, and goes back to 
the days when it was first produced in these 
great Bohemian forests. The Venetian work- 
shops of Murano may have known the 
Bohemian glass; but, owing to the inherent 
differences of material, imitation was not so 
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By Fosef Drahonovsky 


easy or direct. The Bohemian glass, con- 
taining potash, is exceptionally hard, and lends 
itself to those beautiful methods of clean-cut 
engraving for which the crystal-cutting must 
have been a fine preparation; it is just this 
quality which is brought almost to perfection 
in the cut glass of Drahonovsky and Horecj in 
the present Industrial Exhibition. Professor 
Drahonovsky is, moreover, himself a finished 
sculptor, who brings into his work a consum- 
mate knowledge of the human figure and of its 
treatment in the art of sculpture in relief. 
Both in his glass carvings and in his exquisite 
cameos—some of which I hope to reproduce 
here—the female figure, draped and undraped, 
is treated with something of that classic sense 
of lovely form which a century earlier had 
inspired our English Flaxman. If these figures 
seem sometimes a little similar, if not monoton- 
ous in type, sometimes—the cameo of “‘ Flora ” 
is an instance, with her very small head—a 
little out of proportion, we have, in justice to the 
artist, to remember the difficulties presented 
by this intensely hard material, one of the 
hardest to be found. These cameos, which I 
have had in my hands, have to be cut out with 
the glyptist graving tool from behind, the 
relief being found by the play of light on the 
front; this art, known to the ancients and 
revived, I believe, by the Milanese sculptor, 
Trezzo, was practised in the seventeenth cen- 
tury in Prague on glass, though transparent 
rock-crystal must offer the finest results, but 
has been neglected through lack of any 
craftsmen who were equal to its requirements. 

Prague may think herself fortunate in having 
such a craftsman as Josef Drahonovsky as 
Professor of Decorative Sculpture in her State 
School of Industrial Art. Born in 1877, this 
artist is also a sculptor of very high merit; 
he studied in Prague, Vienna and Paris, and 
has done work in sculpture for the old Cathedra 
of S. Vitus, in Prague; in fact, some of his 
ceramics in this very exhibition—such as his 
group, in white glaze, of ‘‘ Wine Gathering,” 
his ‘* Girl after Bath,” his “‘ Spring Song,” an 
upright figure of a young girl with doves 
flying round—could only have been modelled 
by a sculptor of finished technical achievement. 
Even in his cut vases of glass—notably in his 
beautiful “‘ Diana” (woman with bow, in 
relief), his “ Man with a Bow,” and his 
hexagonal vase, one of the finest in design, of 
fruit, wine and corn, we get the same plastic 
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GLASS BOWL 


qualities ; and it is worth mentioning here that 
a set of this cut glass by this master was pre- 
sented by Czechoslovakia to King Alexander 
of Jugoslavia as a wedding gift. Before 
leaving my subject I must, however, put in a 
good word here for the work of Horecj. 
Though less fully represented and less im- 
portant than Drahonovsky, his terra-cotta 
‘** Head of a Woman ” and his cut glass and 
crystal show very high promise in a similar 
direction. 
SELWYN BRINTON 


CZECH FIGURE LACE 


For hundreds of years lace has given 
dignity to many a beautiful and noble lady, 
and has been the solace of many hundreds 
of humble women. It is one of the fairest 
of textiles in wear, and in the making 
one of the daintiest of industries. Nowadays 
lace is made on machines, marvellous in 
their powers, but not so marvellous as the 
human fingers which fabricated it from 
the Gothic period onwards. For centuries it 
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adorned the personages of Courts and 
formed parts of the vestments of prelates ; 
it has been a factor in both Church and 
State. The early years of high-born babes 
have been lived in lace-adorned clothes ; 
brides have been admired for the beauty 
of their bridal veils; the most delicate of 
the contents of the bridal chest, as now of 
the bottom drawer, consist of lace. It is 
a very human, a very personal thing; a 
very beautiful thing, ranging in its beauty 
from the simplest to the most complex 
forms. Lace is never ugly when made 
by the hands, and is often supremely 
beautiful. 

Among all the traditions of a country 
and a people the crafts take a foremost 
place; the nation that has a peasant and 
craft industry is the nation that has its roots 
firmly fixed in the soil. The vicissitudes 
of history arise and pass, but the craftsman 
and craftswoman return to their avocations 
when wars and political passions have 
been stayed. No country offers a more 
consistent example of the staying power 
of the craft-instinct than Czechoslovakia ; 
none which has, in certain vital aspects, 
a greater art; none in which the essential 

common basis of the arts and crafts has 
been adhered to better. Bohemian painting, 
sculpture, and architecture are European, 
firmly fixed as they are in their intensely 
national characteristics ; the instinct of Moravia 
for education and free thought is duplicated 
by that for the production of the beauty of 
simple things; the beauty of the lives of 
the people is inherent in the Slovaks. Now 
that the three States are united by a firm 
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FIG. I. FIGURE LACE: Example of Czech cottage industry 
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FIG. Il. 


EMBROIDERY LACE COLLAR: Conventional 
figure design. Czech cottage work 


republican bond into one of the great nations 
of Europe, the Czech national arts emerge in 
their strength and excellence. 

At the Gieves Gallery, in March, English 
artists and craftsmen had a fine opportunity of 
witnessing the effect of this persistency of the 
art spirit of the Czech, and English people of 
acquiring examples of the resulting works. To 
me the exhibits of lace seemed the finest form 
of the craft spirit; the ceramic modelling the 
finest form of the art spirit. The lace was as it 
should be, invariably beautiful. It was not to 
be expected that magnificent flounces of Point 
de France would be found, but of the normal 
hand-production there was a plentiful selection. 
Two features of special interest became pro- 
minent in the general display—the strange 
excellence of the light and shade of some of the 
work, and the prevalence of figure-subjects in 
the designs in other examples. In fact, this 
figure-work gave the exhibits a very distinct 





FIG. III. EMBROIDERY LACE COVERLET : With figures 
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national character. There were knitted ruffles, 
lengths of lace, appliqué counterpanes, inlays, 
all with the little heads of girls and boys or 
figures in native costume ; even scenes peopled 
with little figures as in the Willow Pattern 
Plate—very characteristic figures with a touch 
of humour. If we did not already know of the 
marvels of the techniques of lace-making, it 
would be no wonder if we marvelled at the 
skill which produces this intriguing figure-work 
in thread. 

It is vastly to the credit of the Czecho- 
slovak Government that the lace-making cot- 
tage industry is being improved by systematic 





FIG. IV. BOBBIN LACE COVERLET: 1} yards 

diameter, designed by Madame E. Palickova-Mildeova, 

and made in the State school at Strazov. Thread figures 
and chiaroscuro effect 


instruction in Government schools, as, indeed, 
is the case with other crafts. The lace industry, 
however, “has special claims, for it is the 
industry of women. There is a State school 
institute which conducts twenty-eight annual 
courses of instruction in the making of bobbin 
lace, and five for the more difficult sewn lace. 
These classes are open for the attendance of 
girls from eight years of age to fourteen, for 
the lace-making fingers must be acquired at 
the earliest age possible. Others interested in 
the craft are provided for, and some 1,700 per- 
sons receive the benefit of instruction. There 
is a director of the system who is an expert and 
under whom the teachers work, and by whom 
the courses are arranged and the designs 
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thread is terminated by a thin wooden 
peg; the bobbins embrace the supplies of 
requisite threads. Sewn lace and lace 
embroidery are different and more difficult, 
demanding a higher degree of skill. The 
design is drawn on black wax-cloth and a 
base line of strong string is constructed 
from the lines of the design,.to which it 
is fastened by small loops of thread which 
are removed on completion of the piece. 
It is this work that includes the shaded 
lace which is so conspicuous in Czech work, 
the shaded effect being produced by the use 
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which lace has been made in Europe—years 
in which the Czech lace-workers have had 
their share of efficiency and honour, and 
FIG. V. NEEDLE-SEWN COVERLET : } yard square, designed the coming years are likely to increase the 
by Madame E. Pali¢kova-Mildeova, and produced in the State school honour as well as the efficiency. 

at Schénfeld. Effect of light and shade KINETON PARKES 





prepared. This director is Mme. E. 
Palickova-Mildeova. In addition to 
the State schools at Schonfeld, Strazov, 
and Kolin, there are private agencies 
at work, and the whole industry is 
progressing at a rapid pace. The 
instruction is mainly practical. It 
will be recalled that bobbin lace is 
made on a tightly padded roller to 
which the design is fixed with pins. 
This is quite in accordance with the 
traditional custom, which was rendered 
simple by the publication of patterns 
which were widely, if slowly, repro- 
duced. This reproduction is now 
modified, and new designs are con- 
stantly supplied and the designing 
faculty warmly encouraged—one of the 
better signs of improved education in 
taste. The design is drawn either 
on thin cardboard or paper, and 
is perforated at frequent intervals 
along the lines. At every point where 
the linen threads are to be crossed 
or interwoven a pin is inserted in 
the respective holes, which serves to 
separate the fabric into its parts. To 





FIG. VI. NEEDLE-SEWN LACE: 1} yards diameter, designed by 
pio Madame E. Palickova-Mildeova, and made in the Czechoslovak State school. 
facilitate the working, each length of Signs of the Zodiac and agricultural figures. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


T is a great thing that, amid the disordered activity 

which is a sign of our times, we can flatter ourselves 

on having spiritually commemorated the quinqua- 

genary of a master like Honoré Daumier. Too much 
must not be expected. The news of this celebration 
should not cause those who were absent to dream of 
pompous processions, apotheoses, and flags on the bal- 
conies. Besides, artists are content with more discreet 
honours. The fiftieth anniversary of the death of Daumier 
was, above all, a pretext for innumerable articles, good, 
indifferent, and unqualifiably bad. Some excellent 
journalists have taken pains to give a popular explanation 
of the immortal dead in order that he should be better 
understood in those middle-class families which have 
inherited old collections of the journal ‘‘ La Caricature,” 
where Daumier lavished his genius. 

Daumier makes a good figure for popular legend. He 
lacks nothing from the point of view of this tradition. His 
household was that of Philémon and Baucis. The readers 
of the daily papers have been very much touched by the 
anecdote of the good Corot settling his friend, who had 
remained poor after so much glorious labour and was 
threatened with blindness, in the little suburban house at 
Valmondois, where he died. 

Everything has not yet been said, and much might be 
written on the picturesque humanity of this character. 
What an essay, for example, could be written on Daumier, 
the modern man! He was eminently modern, as much so 
as Baudelaire, his best critic. It should be remembered 
that Paris with gaslight must have been as astonishing then 
as our present electric féertes; and the painter Pascin is 
no doubt right in maintaining that no recent invention, 
not even aviation, has shaken the economy of the world as 
much as the invention of the railway. I should like to say 
that what I like in Daumier, the modern man, is that he 
he is modern with serenity, with that serenity which our 
violent modernists lack so completely. When they say 
“We are modern men,” I cannot help recalling that 
response from a melodrama of the romantic age, where a 
gentleman with a rapier says to his companion, “ Nous 
autres, seigneurs du moyen Gge.”’ Everybody knows the 
admirable series of lithographs by Daumier entitled “ Bains 
a quatre-sous,” which show the bourgeoisie of the time of 
Louis-Philippe, the gardes-nationaux grocers, enjoying the 
pleasure of a plunge in the Seine. Well, Daumier did not 
study them from the bank. This great, thick-set artist 
was a sportsman. A constant frequenter of the swimming 
baths in the Seine, he aroused admiration for his talents as 
a swimmer. I think that such an artist in 1929 would 
allow himself to be duped by the illusion of sport; would 
be carried away into regarding himself as a sort of hero 
and seeing other heroes in his dressing-room companions, 
the sons of those in whom Daumier saw mediocrities 
filled with the ridiculous. 

It is this sort of superior common sense that illuminates 
the entire work of Daumier—common sense of such a 
quality as not to obstruct lyrical feeling; on the contrary, 
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favourable to that pathetic realism which lends greatness 
to an immortal work like the lithograph of the Rue Trans- 
nonain, a terrible vision of the morrow after a rising. 

A Parisian chronicler, M. Clément Vautel, who has 
got it into his head to demolish celebrities under the 
pretext of playing a trick on snobbism, has not failed to 
try and belittle Daumier—whom he finds heavy !—in favour 
of Gavarni. Really, that is a matter that cannot even be 
discussed. Everyone knows that Gavarni is remarkable 
as a mathematician, a man of letters and ‘a wit, and that he 
remained the smal! draughtsman of fashion that he was in 
his youth. The introduction of Gavarni into the Louvre 
would be a scandal, while that of Daumier appeared the 
most just consecration. 

Does M. Clément Vautel (who in literature has defamed 
Baudelaire and the divine Gérard de Nerval; the precursor 
of twentieth-century French poetry, Stendhal, and so 
many others), who is so proud of his position as a champion 
of common sense, not realize that in insulting Daumier he 
is nothing more than a ridiculous avenger of those grotesque 
figures mocked by the caricaturist ? 

Caricaturist! Daumier was always more than that, 
even when he made for “‘ La Caricature ” those rich pencil 
drawings, “ the modest industrial means of illustrators at 
a sou,” as the critic Vanderpil says. In the series of works 
which, as a good contemporary and friend of the romantics, 
Honoré Daumier has devoted to the chaffing of classical 
tragedy and mythology, he is carried away by his natural 
lyrical feeling and, in spite of himself, rejoins the classics on 
the road of Aristophanes. 

Daumier certainly preferred drama to tragedy. That 
is why he sometimes borrowed the setting for his political 
scenes from Shakespeare. Baudelaire had good reason to 
admire his Louis-Philippe Othello. “ Liberty, young and 
beautiful, sleeping a dangerous sleep in her Phrygian cap, 
is unaware of the danger that threatens her. A figure with 
a pear-shaped cranium advances; it is the Roi-citoyen,” 
an invention that cost Daumier a little sojourn in prison. 
The legend runs: “Have you prayed tonight, madame?” 

Several books on Daumier have been published. We 
are still awaiting a definite and masterly examination of 
that work in “ a hundred different acts,” the most important 
of which are Robert Macaire, Mceurs Conjugales, Types 
Parisiens, Profiles et Silhouettes, Baigneurs, Baigneuses, 
les Canotiers Parisiens, les Bas Bleus Pastorales, Histoire 
Ancienne, les Bons Bourgeois, Gens de Justice, la Journée 
de M. Coquelet, les Philanthropes du Jour, Tout ce 
qu’on Voudra (a Shakespearian title), les Représentants 
Representés, etc. 

Daumier distinguished himself in every way. His 
terra-cottas inspired by actuality have resisted time, and 
the most famous of them, “ Ratapoil,” shows a force 
equal to that of Carpeaux. 

As a painter Daumier did not long content himself 
with trying to resemble the little Dutch masters, whom he 
modestly took as models when he first began to work in 
colour, as may be seen in a work like the “ Amateurs.” 
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When he painted the “ Lavandiéres” it was again the 
lyrical element that predominated. Delacroix, the Dela- 
croix of “‘ Jacob Wrestling with the Angel,” reappears in 
him ; he announced the coming of realism, yet he recalled 
the Venetians. 

Since no one has, so far, written of Daumier better than 
Baudelaire, it is necessary to quote the critic of “ Art 
Romantique,” the poet happy to greet another true poet, 
and who has found this just and powerful comparison : 
“* Daumier has certain links with Moliére. Both go straight 
to the point. The idea is emitted by the ensemble. One 
looks and understands. The legends written below these 
drawings serve no great purpose, and could generally be 
omitted. His comedy is, so to speak, involuntary.” 

And in a sublime poem of the “ Fleurs du Mal ” 
Baudelaire said of Honoré Daumier that the energy with 
which he painted evil proved the goodness of his heart. 
The laughter of others is nothing but a painful burden of 
gaiety; but Daumier’s is radiant, frank, and broad: 
** comme un signe de la bonté.” 

It is certainly a far cry from Daumier to Rouault, who 
is holding an exhibition of gouaches and watercolours at 
the Galerie des Quatre Chemins. It is a far cry, and yet 
one can see the point of transition. A painter somewhat 
intoxicated with deformation, a realist and visionary, 
having a pitiable opinion of humanity—this painter, whom 
I have often mentioned to readers of APOLLO, has to do 
with nothing but the goodness of Daumier ; he is animated 
by such a faith that he dispenses with judging men and 
women, whom he groups in a sort of anticipation of the 
Last Judgment. Georges Rouault is the heir of the medieval 
image-maker who produced the “Dance of Death”; 
but he received from his first master, Gustave Moreau, the 
taste for certain brilliant preparations which might have 
led him to the practice of an art related to that of enamelling 
if, developing in the twentieth century, he had not placed 
himself among those who understood that Cézanne had 
reopened every question relating to the economy of the 
picture. 

The directors of the Galerie Hodebert have had the 
amusing idea of making an exhibition of the apple, a 
veritable ““ Homage to the Apple.” The preface to the 
catalogue has been very reasonably entrusted to a Norman, 
the good novelist and excellent Anglicizer, André Maurois. 
This preface is, I believe, still unique in the otherwise 
abundant work of M. André Maurois; and the author, 
reserving the revelation of his plastic sensibility and 
doubting his competence, took the part of allowing only his 
lively intelligence to appear. His preface is divided into 
three points, the examination of three orders : the spiritual 
apple—the Apple of Eve, of the Hesperides, of Newton, 
contradicted by Einstein, who has forbidden apples to fall ; 
the edible apple—Api, Reinette, Calville; and the pictorial 
apple—Ceézanne’s, Vermeer’s, Manet’s, with an allusion to 
the roundheads of Velazquez’s dwarfs and the firm breasts 
of Héléne Fourment, the wife of Rubens. And he ends, 
quoting his “ Silence of Colonel Bramble,” with the 
English proverb, “An apple a day keeps the doctor away.” 

The apples in the exhibition come from famous 
orchards—those of Braque, Raoul Dufy, Othon Friesz, 
Fernand Léger, all of them great and true Normans; the 
following more modest producers are also Normans: 
Suzanne Duchamp, Jacques Villon, Pierre Hodé, Quelvée, 
André Mare, Jean Texcier, etc.—altogether a good 
collection of still-lives. 





ETERNITE By M. Floch 


Some canvases by the Belgian painter, Gustave de 
Smet, have been exhibited by Alice Manteau. An exhibi- 
tion of a modern Belgian painter in Paris is a very significant 
thing, owing to the fact that there are no Belgians in the 
crowd of artists who have congregated here from all parts 
of the world. The Belgians refused to be associated with 
what is called today the school of Paris. It is not that they 
sulk at the modern movement—certainly not; but the 
national critics who advise them have forbidden them to 
confess any debt to French influence. They want to attain 
to an art that’ will be radically Belgian, the most modern 
in the world, and at the same time derived from the 
Old Masters of their dear country. If they have admitted 
any relationship once or twice, it was with the Germans 
of the expressionist schools. 

The violent attitude of the Belgian critics has placed 
French criticism in an awkward position. We certainly do 
not expect the Belgian painters to come and be consecrated 
in Paris. But we must not be blamed for the small measure 
of success that these painters enjoy because the collector 
does not always go to look for them in Brussels or Antwerp. 
The world market for modern painting is in Paris, and we 
cannot help that. Whenever circumstances permitted, 
French criticism has pointed out the value of Belgian 
painting. Just as the symbolist writers launched the old 
James Ensor in 1900, so five years ago we placed Gustave 
de Smet, Permecke, Tymgat, and many others. We have 
nothing to reproach ourselves with, except a smile at hearing 
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THE PAINTER AND HIS WIFE By Gustave de Smet 


it constantly repeated that Belgian art owes nothing to 
French art. 

Apart from the fact that without Cézanne there would 
be no modern art at all, have not the Belgians borrowed 
from Picasso, Fernand Léger, and Dufy? Even today, do 
they not owe a great deal to the surrealists ? 

But they have something of their own. The modern 
Belgians will no longer be satisfied with painting in the 
Parisian style. They transpose it into a national sense. 
Severely hit by Freudism, by the problems of the sub- 
conscious, and aware of that troubled anguish which 
culminated in Germany with the film “ Calligari,” the 
Belgian painters introduce those elements of equivocal 
mystery into the setting of the interiors that were so 
peaceful under the brush of their ancestors. But if that is the 
case, the critics might maintain that in Belgium painting is 
thirty-five years behindhand in relation to poetry. Indeed, 
Maurice Maeterlinck had expressed all this in a masterly 
manner already in his “ Serres Chaudes,” that is to say, 
long before his “‘ Princesse Maleine ” and his “ Mort de 
Tintagilles.” 

I therefore think that I have been very wise in never 
troubling about anything but the purely plastic values of 
the works presented by the refractory painters of Brussels 
and Antwerp. I am fully recompensed, for having spoken 
the truth to the flamingaut critics, in finding my own words 
written in 1921 at the head of the catalogue of 1929. 

Powerfully imaginative, Gustave de Smet is certainly 
the countryman of James Ensor. Above all a figure- 
painter, he synthesizes, placing the types he has evidently 
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studied from Nature on the borders of the fantastic, so 
that they appear to be found again in life, having been 
born of an artist’s dream. No literary considerations draw 
him away from the fine craft of painting. 

Amid everything that can cause a smile in the attitude 
of the best Belgian painters, held in-tutelage by their 
critics, there is the condescending sympathy shown for 
some French painters of the first order with whom they 
recognize a relationship, an identity of the Nordic spirit, 
generally by reason of the apparent character of their 
imagination or the quality of their line. This often causes 
some misunderstanding. Thus the most exclusive art 
circles in Brussels are welcoming André Lhote, who is the 
most French, the most Cartesian of speculative painters. 
The favour shown to Gromaire is a little more justifiable ; 
not because Gromaire is a native of Lille—there is no 
excess of Flemish temperament in his work—but his 
violent sense of deformation, comparable to that of 
Georges Rouault; his taste for popular subjects, treated 
with a realism that his deformation has assimilated to the 
dramatic dream, if not to the nightmare—this is more than 
is needed in order that Gromaire should be welcomed as 
a brother when their pride does not permit them to 
recognize a French master. 

This month the exhibition of Gromaire at Bernheim 
Jeune has coincided with the exhibition of Gustave de 
Smet in Paris. Gromaire showed forty paintings, very 
significant of his efforts from 1926-29. 

There are landscapes as well as figures; but it is, above 
all, the figures which reveal best the secret forces of the 
artist. In his catalogue there are none of those titles which 
the surrealists have brought into fashion and which append 
a sort of prose-poem to each canvas. Gromaire simply 
defines what he wanted to paint, and his best canvases are 
“Nu a la Chaise Rouge,” “ Le Modéle Blond,” ‘‘ Dor- 
meur,”’ “‘ Le Passeur,”’ “‘ Le Pilote,” “‘ Marchand de Glace,” 
“Nu a la Draperie Jaune”—all subjects that might have 
been chosen by Matisse. Gromaire builds all this up as 
a savage image-maker might carve hard wood with a 
rudimentary knife. When the Fauves discovered Negro 
art about 1910 they studied it in order to assimilate a sort 
of virginal architectural spirit, a fullness of gratuitous 
forms, a purity of construction that owed nothing to the 
traditional canons. It might be thought that Gromaire 
has voluntarily retained nothing of Negro art but the 
artisan roughness of the fetish carver; he seeks the tragic 
by a studied awkwardness of means. Imagine a tragedian, 
trained by the best masters of tragic art and highly 
cultured, who would go and ask for lessons from those 
peasants of the Black Forest in Germany or of the neigh- 
bourhood of Seville who exhaust themselves religiously 
once a year in acting the mystery of the Passion without 
allowing a scenic technician to intervene. But Gromaire 
cannot reveal either his culture or his technique. The 
result is something unexpected, which sometimes succeeds 
in being plastically impressive; at others the eye suffers 
from an irremediable disaccord. It is certain that the 
peculiar art of Gromaire has permitted him in the course 
of these last years to realize work of direct inspiration, 
attaining the most masterly symbolism, such as his 
** Soldats dans la Tranchée,” which one would have liked 
to see again at this exhibition. I imagine, considering 
certain works, that Gromaire wanted to try an experiment ; 
he shows several canvases treated already in a manner far 
removed from the laborious innocence which made his 
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original reputation. Is he going to evolve to a naturalism 
that is simply expressive ? He will lose the esteem of the 
Belgian critics, but he may succeed in renewing himself 
by cultivating that which he had neglected and which 
will take the place of his constructive violence; I am 
speaking of tone, which was always summary and fairly 
conventional in the hands of this painter, who distributed 


light in his penurious colour by a play of little touches, 
primary hatchings prudently calculated. 

I hasten to add that I am almost alone in making these 
reservations, and that Gromaire triumphs, flattered by 
the critics, adulated by collectors and cultivated.by the 
dealers, and has attained in three years to the high prices 
of the most illustrious of his elders. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


ACH of the three opera houses has offered a 

production that is typical of its character: the 

Lindenoper a pompous rendering of an old 

work; the Municipal Opera also an old work in 
Bruno Walter’s romantic style; and the Kroll Opera not 
a new work either, but given in an absolutely heretically 
modern treatment. 

Schillings’ “‘ Mona Lisa” was revived at the 
Lindenoper—a fine tribute to the man under whose 
directorship peace and quietness reigned in that house for 
the last time. His wife, Barbara Kemp, is still the first 
representative of this part, and has, if anything, increased 
the suggestive force, the unique operatic drama of her 
facial expression—her movements, her very being, forming 
in restrained melancholy as well as in great passion a deeply 
subjective unity of expression and singing. Kleiber 
conducts the work with tremendous é/an, and is so excited 
that the pure music often suffers under the stress of the 
drum. Aravantinos has designed new decorations. This 
artist, whose services Schillings had secured and who has 
now for an unaccountable reason received a blue letter 
from the management, has created a masterpiece of 
Renaissance atmosphere. He employs the revolving stage 
to change his scene, having first an open court across 
which the carnival and the monks in the background can 
be better seen, and then a room in which Leonardo’s 
picture and the pearl cabinet are more intimately presented. 
This chang2 on the open stage and with moving figures 
helps the development of the drama in an extraordinary 
fashion. The general lines and details of the architecture 
are in the very finest taste, reflecting something of the festal 
glow that pervades even the sad moments of this work. 

Eugen Duegin is the new revival at the Municipal 
Opera. Bruno Walter was born in order to bring out the 
music in the soft beauty of these melodies and the romantic 
charm of these destinies. His orchestra breathes delight 
and sympathy towards Tschaikovsky, whose work has not 
yet grown so pale that the human strains of his music 
and the touching sensitiveness of his motifs cannot enter 
our hearts today. Pasetti of Munich has designed the 
setting, and he has never succeeded so well before. The 
distant views in the country landscape; the wilderness of 
snow, with a dead tree in the duel scene; the patriarchal 
ballroom in the country house, and its contrast to the 
magnificent ballroom in St. Petersburg, and also Tatiana’s 
bedroom at home and her boudoir in town—all this has 
been splendidly characterized and specially created for the 
space of the stage without any abstract theory. The chief 
attraction of the evening, however, was the reappearance 
of Mme. Svogiin, which was due entirely to the personal 


initiative of Walter. She had once heard Maria Miller 
sing the part in Munich, and was obsessed with the desire 
to sing it herself. Walter knew this and used it as a means 
of bringing her back to the stage, which she renounced, as 
is well known, after the loss of her sister, though her life, 
her mission, her incredible dramatic gifts undoubtedly 
destined her for it. She sings Tatiana in her own way, 
not as a great heroine, but tenderly sensitive, most mar- 
vellous in her childish love, but then full of passion in her 
womanly renunciation. It is an achievement of perfect 
unity, beautified by the infinite harmony of her voice, 
which has, if anything, deepened. It was a great day for 
her and for the public. 

The Kroll Opera is now officially styled “ Oper am 
Platz der Republik,” and is endeavouring to acquire a 
revolutionary character. It has produced “ Tales of 
Hoffmann,” under Zemlinsky, with a host of singers of 
whom Hammes alone reached a standard in the various 
parts of the intriguer. Attention was concentrated entirely 
on the decorative side, which appears to rule today even 
more tyrannically than stage management. Moboly-Nagy, 
of the Dessauer Bauhaus, was called in, in conjunction with 
Legal, as producer, and asked to re-stage this good old 
opera which, after all, lives entirely in its realism, has a 
definite and pronounced setting, and an action which 
proceeds in a purely psychological manner among the 
characters. The producer holds the opposite views. He 
maintains that the structural style, with its bare scaffolding, 
bridges, stairs and rectangles, is the expression of our day, 
and should be applied even to old pieces which are no 
longer endurable in the style of the old illusionistic stage, 
and that the people who enact it must be assimilated in this 
new totality of the stage. This is the theory of the young 
Russians. But the Russians are sufficiently revolutionary 
to destroy the old literature, even “ Carmen,” which they 
have completely remodelled to fit their spatial stage. The 
Germans still have too much esteem for music to do that. 
But that makes it all the more of a dilemma for the young 
structivists. They lose the consistency with regard to the 
reality of the action, but they do not think it out to the 
end. In this case, instead of creating a unified spatial 
setting for Hoffmann’s three experiences, varying according 
to the place, similar vertical structures are produced for the 
doll scene and the Venetian scene, and are equally super- 
fluous for both. The doll scene might perhaps be accepted 
in this technical style, but it has nothing whatever in com- 
mon with Venice, and Antonia’s room is again entirely 
abstract, representing a sort of sepulchral interior, the 
furniture being only a skeleton, the portrait of the mother 
a vision. The artistic taste displayed in the details of the 
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scenes and in the absolutely untraditional costumes cannot 
be denied, but it has not grown out of this music and these 
scenes. The contradictions of a proletarian chorus marching 
to a minuet, or of a waiter singing comic airs in a grave-like 
construction, cannot be overcome. We still lack the modern 
mind which, instead of superimposing its theory over the 
old pieces, would develop the spatial conception of the 
Stage organically out of them, would discover the deep 
ornamental basis of the old dramas, and would bring that 
into harmony with the fashions of our own day. Mean- 
while, this method is merely a conquering campaign of an 
esthetic outlook which will bear its best fruits in pure 
architecture, independent of any action. The Platz der 
Republik is the battlefield of these experiments. This 
time the audience appeared to give a more favourable 
reception to it than the critics. 

In the Lichthof of the former Kunstgewerbemuseum 
an exhibition of old Russian icons has been opened which 
will attract a great deal of attention. Just as the Chinese 
exhibition in the Academy was organized by the Ostasiatische 

esellschaft, so the present one is backed by the German 
Society for the Study of Eastern Europe which worked in 
connection with the Russian Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion. After being shown in Berlin, the exhibition is to be 
taken to several other large towns in Germany, and will 
stimulate interest in this branch of religious art. There 
are already several collectors of it, and science is beginning 
to throw more light on to the history of early Russian 
painting. The political upheaval in Russia has destroyed or, 
at any rate, reduced the domestic and exclusive character of 
these art treasures. The icons preserved in Russia in their 
original positions were, of course, not able to withstand 
time as well as the German or Italian religious paintings, 
which had a better climate and better care. In Russia 
they were subjected to the effects of cold and damp, incense 
and darkness, and, besides, they were unscrupulously 
repainted; other figures were painted in place of the 
original ones, or they were badly restored. The impene- 
trable crust which covered the pictures even altered the 
impression of the colours, making blue appear dark green, 
red brown, and white yellow. The dull and jaded colours 
at last peeled off entirely. It must certainly be regarded 
as a merit on the part of the present Government that it 
undertook the preservation of this artistic tradition, syste- 
matically and just in time, and has even founded a special 
scientific institution for research which is called the 
Central State restoration workshop. 

Those who have seen these treasures of old religious 
paintings in Russia will remember the vast golden walls 
of the churches against which the Byzantine figures of 
saints were peacefully placed. They were richly overlaid 
with coloured ornaments, jewels, and precious metal so 
that the ornamental effect outweighed any closer interest 
in the subject. It was an effect of unparalleled splendour, 
which resolved itself into the mystical enchantment of 
Greek orthodoxy. Of course, an exhibition like the present 
one can give no impression of all that. It can only pick 
out a few easily movable panels, intersperse a few dainty 
miniatures, add some of the pictures covered with metal, 
the so-called “ oklada,” and must otherwise limit itself to 
showing an historical sequence of styles, emphasizing all 
the efforts that have been made to restore the paintings to 
their original state. Never before has the science of 
restoring old pictures been so methodically shown as here. 
In removing the subsequent layers of dirt, or repaint, the 
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Russians have often left several stages between the present 
state and the rediscovered original, side by side, so that 
one panel begins on the left with the latest coating and ends 
on the right with the newly uncovered original. The lesson 
that the exhibition gives in these technicalities is of almost 
greater importance than its artistic content. 

It was not possible to send all the valuable originals or 
unique pieces on so long a journey, and it was therefore 
decided to replace the earliest or the rarest monuments by 
copies which, however, appear to have been very well 
done. In this way it has been possible to give a fairly com- 
plete survey of early Russian paintings such as has never 
before been available for study, and art historians will now 
be able to deal with the development of the schools—of the 
great Novgorod school, that of Pskov, the early Moscow 
and Northern schools—in scientific works. The favourite 
colours of each individual school appear to be connected 
with the geology of the corresponding strip of country. 
In spite of local differences, however, the great collective 
manifestation of this whole school of painting is very 
apparent, all having worked after definite types, never 
otherwise than for religious purposes, and it is rarely, and 
only later, that any outstanding personalities appear, like 
Roublev or Dionysios. Many of the pieces have been 
brought from outlying monasteries, or copies sent. Western 
influence makes itself felt very gradually, and mingles 
with the very strong Byzantine reminiscences. The old 
hieratic art becomes more dainty and complicated, but it 
is only a variation of the pronounced decorative sense 
which has distinguished Russian art from the earliest 
times and down to the present-day theatre, so that the 
direct artistic impression of the icons remains subdued, 
even exotic. If we sometimes seem to trace modern 
tendencies in them, it is more a vague longing to bring the 
conceptions of our own day into relation with these marvels 
of early art. It does not alter the, so to speak, prehistoric 
character that this art must have for the modern European. 

We can study the remains of this great culture from the 
twelfth century downwards. The gold, even in the hair, 
should not remind us of Venice. The head of an archangel 
from the Moscow Museum is not to be regarded too 
humanly. Particularly fine are the saints of the fourteenth 
century from the Tretiakov Gallery, where the room 
devoted to the primitives was very remarkable even in the 
Tsarist days. The red dresses, check patterns, and stiff 
heads, seen full-face, produce a fairylike decorative 
impression. The Vladimirskaia Madonna with ber 
diagonal type, and the full face Snamenye type, recur in 
many variations. A magnificent piece is the light-blue 
Trinity, a group of three feminine figures from the famous 
monastery near Moscow, ascribed to Roublev and repre- 
sented here only by a copy. The two Evangelists, John and 
Matthew, belong to the Moscow school. The golden 
St. Cyril is ascribed to Dionysios. The typical panels 
divided into four scenes, the illustrations of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Saints of the month of September have 
just been freed from their coatings of repaint in the State 
ateliers. We may mark in this historical museum a few 
favourite pieces which move us by their happy ornament, 
by their hidden drama, by the deep harmony of colour, 
or by that simultaneousness of representation which Chagall 
has taken up again; but the precedence must be left to the 
scholars, who now approach even this mystic artistic epoch 
with their irresistible rationalism, wash off the dirt of 
centuries, and place the cold cover of science over religion. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ART AND CIVILIZATION, edited by F. S. MArvIN and 


I2s. 6d. 


This volume, like its predecessor, “‘ Science and 
Civilization,” is the result of a conference, the seventh 
“Unity History School,” held at Vienna in 1923, the 
lectures then delivered being recast for publication. Each 
conference has produced a book, and soon, perhaps, there 
will be no form of human activity that has not been 
“unified ” by the group. These twelve essays discuss art 
from its origin to its position in a modern democracy, and 
are particularly concerned to exhibit it in its “ social 
reactions.” There is a suggestion of the organized diffusion 
of “ sweetness and light ” about this programme, and the 
atmosphere of a lecture room clings to the book; one can 
almost see the students hurriedly taking notes. And 
they must have been kept busy, for here, in 263 pages, 
we are told how art arose, how it has evolved, and what is 
likely to become of it in the future. The “ unity ” of treat- 
ment is not conspicuous—as Mr. Marvin remarks, any 
attempt to secure it could only succeed superficially. The 
book, therefore, has only that measure of coherency that 
results from allotting to each contributor a p2riod in an 
historical sequence, and maintaining an emphasis on the 
communal aspect of art. The writers are at least united in 
the belief that “ art is an essential expression of the spiritual 
activity of any civilized community ”; but only by two or 
three are we made to feel that it is indeed a spiritual 
activity. This conviction will scarcely be derived from 
Mr. Elliot Smith’s learned paper on the evolution of 
“* muscular skill ” and “ steroscopic vision ”; nor yet from 
the close-packed summary of the latest researches in 
classical art supplied by Mr. Michael Holroyd, though this 
contains some interesting esthetic judgments. The 
“veteran ” Joseph Strzygowski in “‘ Medieval Art ” finds 
“* its final result was due to a Northern impulse,” but does 
not examine the nature of that impulse. He makes, in- 
cidentally, the amazing assertion that “ interest in medieval 
art only awoke in the nineteenth century ”—poor Horace 
Walpole, Batty Langley and the rest! Mrs. Arthur Strong 
comes nearer to the “ spiritual activity ” when she discusses 
the influence of religious and speculative thought upon 
Italian painting of the Renaissance. With the apocalyptic 
visions of Michelangelo, and Bernini’s sense “of the 
divine union between God and man,” we have travelled 
far from the brain of the Spectral Tarsier and the Marmoset 
of which Mr. Elliot Smith supplies diagrams to support 
his evolutionary thesis. From Caravaggio and the baroque 
the story is continued to the end of the nineteenth century 
by the late Mr. Clutton Brock, while his co-editor provides 
the epilogue. In a composite volume of this sort we can 
best appreciate how sore a loss to art criticism was the 
death of Clutton Brock. If at times remote, visionary, even 
confused, what a rare quality informs his best work, what 
delicate perceptions and saving common sense! In these 
two essays one hears again that diffident, low-pitched voice 
winding itself into the subject with long digressions, 
seemingly casual, but taking their place in the leisurely 
development of the main theme. Not that he ordered his 
thought with a schoolmaster’s precision : it was creative 
thinking, and often he arrived beyond the goal for 
which he set out. Although he would have us blind to 
associations when judging a work of art, he makes the 


A. CLUTTON Brock. (Oxford University Press.) 


characteristic confession that “ looking over a few repro- 
ductions of seventeenth-century Italian pictures, I was 
struck by the charm which their antiquated melodrama, 
their artificial religiosity, had for me, prone as I am to the 
seductions of the social-historical day-dream, which may 
even go so far as to invest wax fruits in the fantastic dress 
of Mr. Strachey’s eminent Victorians, and surround an old 
green and pink snuff-box with all the imaginary gallantry, 
cynicism, and wit of an imaginary eighteenth century.” 
It must surely have been this special sense, or mere 
impishness, which led Clutton Brock to pronounce some 
Victorian papier maché objects to be about as good as the 
average of eighteenth-century furniture. But in all works 
of art of that century, except those of the few greater 
artists, he finds that the emphasis is only “on the less 
important and more easily grasped’ formal qualities, to the 
neglect of the more important and less easily grasped 
qualities.” In the nineteenth century formal qualities of 
any kind were almost totally neglected, and for the first 
time there was a complete break in the Central European 
tradition. Popular painting became “ simply a machine, 
so to speak, for describing natural appearances and evoking 
sentiments of one kind or another ”; while furniture and 
ornaments came to be regarded as symbols distinctive of 
rank. Certainly the “ social reactions ” of art were suffi- 
ciently prominent in the Victorian age, but for the enjoy- 
ment of its works a very keen, social, historical sense is 
demanded. 

The binding gives this book the look of a school primer, 
the sheets are very indifferently sewn, and considering there 
are only a few small illustrations, at 12s. 6d. the production 
is no great credit to the Oxford University Press. 

R. E. 


ERIC GILL, by JosepH TuHorpP, with a Critical Monograph 
by CHARLES Marriott. (London: Jonathan Cape, Ltd.) 
25s. net. 

Eric Gill is essentially and fundamentally what Goethe 
has called “ein Kerl der speculiert,” and it is indeed 
fortunate for him that he is at the same time a carver, that 
is to say, a man who has perforce to use not only his brains 
but his hands also, and to use them upon what may be 
called—not quite accurately, but with sufficient significance 
—a self-willed substance. The carver has to “ go care- 
fully,” otherwise the material “ kicks.” It is this necessity 
of keeping within limits imposed upon him from without, 
or rather the recognition of this necessity for him, which 
has made him a good carver and a good Catholic—at least 
outwardly. I say “ outwardly” because his “ specula- 
tions ” are indicative of a rebellious spirit, a spirit that 
acknowledges no authority over him : “ Far be it from us 
to imply that artists should submit to the artistic dictation 
of priests. At the altar and in the confessional the priest is 
impregnable, but as critic of the works of men he is often 
beneath contempt,” he says. But it will not do, this separa- 
tion of the conduct of art from the conduct of life, the latter 
being merely an expression of this conduct through art. 
As a man is, so he does. What Gill is, is abundantly evident 
from his art, in which his rebellious temperament and 
contradictory nature are only kept within bounds by his 
esthetical conscience and the resistance of the material 
through which they find expression. 
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One infers from his remarks about the priests that they 
“ often ” do not like his art, even so far as it is of a distinctly 
religious character ; and one cannot help sympathizing with 
them. Gill’s archaic Byzantinesque affectation is essentially 
not different from the affectation of “the Birmingham 


school.” If the Catholic Faith has any strength today 
it is precisely because it insists on being as “ up to date ” 
today as it was when it was first founded—its spirit claims 
to be timeless and practical, absolute in truth, but always 
relative to life. Gill’s religious sculpture has only rarely 
any signs of such relativity in its form. His “ Mater 
Amabilis ” is perhaps such an exception. 

But give him the “ profane ” human being as an in- 
spiration ; give him, that is, something about which he need 
not “ speculate,” and he reveals himself at once as a great 
sculptor—one, I think, of the greatest living. 

This is brought home to one by this monograph, in 
which both Mr. Thorp’s and Mr. Marriott’s texts are 
a worthy accompaniment of the admirable reproductions. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE NATIONAL ART 
COLLECTIONS FUND, 1903-28. (Published by the 
Fund.) 10s. 6d. 

Some Member of Parliament recently expressed the 
opinion that if all the money “ wasted on art ” were saved 
there would be a sufficient fund to clear away all the slums. 
Apart from the fundamental misunderstanding of art, 
which prevents so many people from realizing that if there 
were more money “ wasted on art” there would not be 
any slums at all, one can sympathize with this well- 
meaning gentleman. The relation of art and money 
values is a difficult problem, because, to perpetrate an 
Irishism, it does not exist. You cannot purchase esthetic 
thrills for money, and it is an irony that the proud 
owner of the most valuable collection of art may derive 
from it less esthetic satisfaction than a humble visitor who 
perchance owns no more than the clothes he stands up in. 
So that there is a kind of poetic justice in the paradoxical 
relation of art and money values. 

It is, however, this fundamental irrelevance which 
makes the task of such a body as the National Art Collections 
Fund so complicated and so difficult. The “ Fund” is 
virtually a body of donors, and we know with what initial 
suspicion the dona ferentes have always been regarded ; and 
when the gift is not even a horse, but something of a 
value that is not to be expressed in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, the suspicion is converted often into active hostility. 

Bearing these difficulties in mind, anyone with the 
slightest spark of xsthetic sensibility will scan the pages 
of “ Twenty-five Years of the National Art Collections 
Fund ” with growing admiration and amazement. Possibly 
the Fund or, rather, its administrators may have made some 
mistakes (they would be superhuman if they had not) ; but the 
amazement is due to the fact that so many of the purchases 
they made or helped to make are so indisputably right in 
our eyes that one is confident posterity will confirm their 
judgment. One need only mention a few of the things 
which the nation now owns, thanks to their activities. 
For instance, Holbein’s “ Duchess of Milan,” Velazquez’s 
“Venus,” Pieter Breughel’s and also Mabuse’s “ Adoration 
of the Magi,” the “ Vincenzo Morosini” by Tintoretto, all 
in the National Gallery; the Watteau “ Wedding ” in the 
National Gallery of Ireland; the “ Israelites Gathering 
Manna” by Tintoretto, in the Ashmolean Museum; the 
wonderful Stevens’s “ Portrait of John Morris Moore,” 
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Millais’ “ Carpenter’s Shop,” the Daumier “ Self-portrait,” 
and the “ Portrait of Carlo Pellegrini ” by Degas, all in the 
Tate Gallery; the exquisite fourth-century B.c. Greek 
bronze relief, and the statuette of Socrates of the same 
period, both in the British Museum; the early fifteenth- 
century English alabaster carving of a Madonna in Glory, 
the plaster sketch of the Dorchester House overmantel, by 
Alfred Stevens, all in the Victoria and Albert Museum ; the 
early fifteenth-century German woodcut of S. Nicholas ; 
sketches and drawings by Callot, Michelangelo, Strang ; 
the T’ang pottery “ Lohan ” and the stone-carved “ Ami- 
tabha Buddha ” of the same period, the Sung Bodhisattva, 
all in the British Museum. I say one need only mention 
such things to realize the debt of gratitude the nation owes 
to the Fund; for these things I have mentioned and 
many others besides are not mere “‘ museum specimens ” 
purchased by experts or “ Fachgelehrte ” for the sake of 
historical interest ; they are of thrilling vitality and signifi- 
cance. And these are only a few of the most important 
purchases out of many hundreds. 

However, if one reads Sir Robert Wiff’s (the chairman’s) 
dramatic account of the vicissitudes of the Fund from its 
beginning, one realizes that the vitality and significance of 
the purchases correspond to the undaunted enthusiasm 
which informs the body as a whole. 

This “ Record,” well printed and illustrated and full of 
interesting information by expert and keen contributors, 
is something to be proud of. It has, at all events, inspired 
one humble writer to feel ashamed that he is not a member, 
to dispatch his contribution forthwith to the secretary, 
and to hope that his readers, who may have been equally 
remiss, will follow his example. H. F. 


GIORGIONE—A NEW STUDY OF HIS ART AS A 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER, by Sir MartTIN CONWAY. 
(London: Ernest Benn, Ltd.) 1§s. net. 

Sir Martin Conway had the good fortune to discover, 
and to acquire, in the course of his travels two extremely 
interesting and intriguing Venetian panels dealing with 
incidents of the Paris story as recorded by Boccaccio in 
“* Genealogia Deorum.” There is, in the general romantic 
atmosphere of these pictures, something that is distinctly 
akin to the spirit of Giorgione, and that awakened in Sir 
Martin the conviction that it had been his happy lot to add 
two hitherto unknown works to the very meagre list of the 
master’s authentic paintings. 

Since then, the “ Finding of Paris ” and “ Paris given 
to Nurse ”’—the “ Allington Castle Giorgiones ”—have 
figured at various exhibitions and have been the subject of 
much speculation and of an important essay by Sir Martin 
Conway, in which he endeavoured to substantiate his claim. 
He has delved into literary sources and records and 
explored the Castelfranco-Bassano district with a view to 
discovering the actual sites depicted in the backgrounds 
of the two panels. He claims to have discovered these sites 
in the small valley commanded by the fortified city of 
Marostica and in the Brenta Valley. It is impossible to say 
how far the wish were father to the thought, and whether 
the actual features of these scenes really tally with the 
backgrounds of the pictures, or whether the resemblance 
is merely of a generic nature. But such evidence as he 
adduces, though it may be useful as an adjunct to the 
findings of “ style criticism,” fail to carry conviction in 
themselves. The fact that Giorgione was a native of 
Castelfranco and spent his youth in or near that city does 
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not prove that he must necessarily be the author of pictures 
that do not fit into what is known of his career, merely 
because they reproduce glimpses of the Castelfranco 
district. 

The arguments adduced by Sir Martin to prove his 
case and to co-ordinate his two pictures with a series 
of contemporary paintings dealing with the Paris legend 
fail to carry conviction, because he depends too much 
on literary and other extra-esthetic evidence, and not 
enough on internal evidence. Not that he has failed 
to devote much thought and close attention to the 
comparative study of the pictures themselves and their 
relation to generally acknowledged authentic works by 
Giorgione. But it is obvious that he approached the task 
in a spirit of parti pris; that his conclusions were formed 
a priori, and that he made his reading of the pictures fit 
these conclusions. 

In his chronology, Sir Martin places the Budapest frag- 
ment from the “‘ Birth of Paris ” first, as the earliest known 
work by Giorgione, painted in 1494 at the age of seventeen. 
About the end of that year Giorgione worked in Bellini’s 
studio and, soon after, painted the very Belliniesque little 
panels at the Uffizi. The Allington Castle pictures are 
placed somewhere between the two. In one of them Sir 
Martin finds clear evidence of Bellini’s influence, though 
this influence may not be so clear to other eyes. The chief 
weakness of his argument lies in the fact that the Budapest 
fragment, painted by the lad of seventeen, is infinitely 
more mature than. the obviously weak Allington panels, for 
which, indeed, there is no room in the master’s logical 
course of development between the Budapest fragment and 
the Uffizi panels. 

Nor is this ali. Giorgione had a very characteristic 
palette, warm and sumptuous and muted. There is a 
rich glow over all his authentic pictures. Their warmth, 
as Sir Martin himself admits, is partly due to the fading of 
the blues, which has given the greens a brownish tinge. 
The author assures us that all the pictures referred to in the 
present study are painted from a single palette, and adds 
that “ unfortunately it is futile to attempt in words to prove 
what can but be demonstrated by a direct appeal to the eye. 
I can, therefore, only state that this identity of colouring 
exists, and must ask the reader to accept my statement till 
such time as he has opportunity to verify it in the presence 
of the pictures themselves.” 

To a certain extent this opportunity was given recently 
by the gathering at the Burlington Fine Arts Club of a 
number of the “Paris” pictures from various sources, 
although, needless to say, this exhibition did not include the 
authentic Giorgiones from the great museums in Europe. 
Close inspection of these “ Paris ” pictures does not bear 
out Sir Martin Conway’s theory. They appear to be by 
at least two different hands, none of which is Giorgione’s. 
And the Allington panels, far from having the richness of 
the authentic Giorgiones and from having faded in exactly 
the same way as the Giovanelli “ Tempest ” and the other 
authentic works, are distinguished from them by a pre- 
valence of sharp greens and blues, for which no parallel is 
to be found in Giorgione’s admitted works. 

The problem, to the clearing of which Sir Martin Conway 
has devoted so much loving labour, thus remains unsolved ; 
and the “ Paris ” pictures cannot be fitted into any stage of 
the master’s artistic evolution. There is certainly no room 
for them between the Budapest “ Shepherds” and the 
Uffizi panels. P. G. KONODY 
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ONE HUNDRED FAMOUS MADONNA PICTURES 
FROM CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. (London: The 
de la More Press.) 21s. net. 

Beautifully produced and well printed as itis, this collec- 
tion of Madonna pictures rather falls between two stools : 
it is not sufficiently embracing or critical in its selection for 
the student interested in art, and from the religious point 
of view it does not quite keep to its point. Madonna pictures 
are one thing ; “ Pietas,” “ Holy Families,” “ Assumptions,” 
“ Presentations in the Temple,” “‘ Mystic Marriages,” etc., 
another thing. Moreover, if Feuerbach is to be included, 
why omit Dagnan Bouveret, or Bouguerau for that matter ? 


MASTERS OF ETCHING : REMBRANDT. Introduction by 

MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. (London: The Studio.) §s. net. 

This is the twentieth number of the Studio’s well-known 
series, “ Masters of Etching,” produced by “‘ The Studio ” 
with their usual care, discrimination, and excellence. If 
we have any criticism to make, it is that details as to the 
“ states” of the etchings drawn for reproduction might 
have been mentioned. 


BARBIZON HOUSE, 1928. 4to, pp. 84, illus., coloured 
frontispiece. (London: D. Croal Thomson, Lockett 
Thomson, 9 Henrietta Street, W.1.) 

Seeing that only 500 copies of this beautiful book are 
issued year by year, it seems a little strange that copies 
for review can be spared. There must be a scramble for it, 
and a complete set will one day be worth the weight of a 
number in Bank of England notes. It is unique and it is 
varied; there are Barbizon pictures and there are Old 
Masters; there are modernists and contemporaries, and 
there are sculptors. To indicate his catholicity and his 
flair for what is good, Mr. Croal Thomson has in this issue 
included the work of that talented young American, 
Fitzwaters, whose show at the galleries will be well 
remembered by frequenters of the exhibitions there. The 
beauty of the reproductions numbering fifty is matched by 
the value of the notes accompanying them and by that 
of the introduction by Mr. Croal Thomson and th: 
admirable essay by Sir Michael Sadler. 


ART IN ENGLAND, 1800-20, by WILLIAM T. WHITLEY. 

(Cambridge University Press.) 25s. net. 

Mr. Whitley’s “ Art in England” is one of those 
chronicles which even those who are not specialists can 
peruse with interest and pleasure. The present volume 
covers the years from 1800 to 1820—a not unimportant 
period in the history of art in England, seeing that is 
embraces the beginnings of Turner’s and Constable’s 
careers as well as the zenith of Lawrence’s and Raeburn’s 
and the end of George Morland’s, to mention only the 
most famous English masters of the period. As might be 
expected, the book contains not only much new informa- 
tion—some of this, it must be confessed, of slighter interest 
—but also a quantity of surprising “ sidelights”” on men 
and conditions. One is, for instance, apt to forget how 
difficult it was for artists, at the beginning of the century, 
to see any good pictures at all, there being as yet no National 
Gallery ; so that the only chance of glimpsing an Old Master 
was at auction rooms or in private collections which were 
difficult of access and, by reason of the restrictions from the 
servants, scandalously expensive. Furthermore : “ In 1800 
the young artist was in one respect worse off than he was 
in the great days of Sir Joshua and Gainsborough, for while 
his opportunities of seeing fine works for study had not 
been extended, his chances of exhibiting were fewer. Of 
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THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI 


By Mabuse 


National Gallery 
Reproduced from Twenty-five Years of the National Art Collections Fund, 1903-28 (see page 242) 


the several societies formed in the eighteenth century for 
the purpose of holding exhibitions, the Royal Academy 
was now the sole survivor,” Mr. Whitley reminds us. 
Mr. Whitley also makes it clear that the arts had in King 
George IV an active and intelligent patron. There are 
many interesting references to the life and work of the 
great, but not the least fascinating passages are those 
referring to the obscure or the forgotten; to quote only 
one—Biagio Rebecca, A.R.A. 

“ Lord Grey de Wilton, with many others of rank and 
fortune, were desirous,” we are told, “ of having him and 
his works at their residences in the country; but his 
singular power in deceptions was a perpetual source of 
surprise and delight (though sometimes of momentary 
distress and alarm) to his employers. The appearance of 


broken mirrors of great value, and mutilated statues ; dirty 
tea-kettles placed on costly satin sofas, as if left by neglectful 
hirelings ; the imitation of men, women, and children so as to 
deceive their friends and parents, and of domestic animals, 
their owners ; and floors of rooms as if on fire from the coals 
which had fallen from grates... .. For a few minutes’ 
gratification of himself and his friends in these deceptions 
he would secrete himself for weeks.” 

Here is another quotation of more serious interest. 
One hardly realizes “ that for many years after Mr. Sandby 
commenced landscape drawing no colours were in general 
use except such as were peculiarly adapted for the staining 
of maps and plans, and it was he himself who first set 
Middleton, the colour-maker, to prepare them somewhat 
like their present state, and which are now brought to 
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TERRACE OF PLEASURE GARDEN, DROTTNINGHOLM PALACE, 


SWEDEN 
From Drottningholms Lusttrddgard och Park 
Bréderna Lagerstroms Forlag, Stockholm 


great perfection by Reeves, Newman, and others,” wrote 
a contributor to the “ Monthly Magazine ” on the occasion 
of Sandby’s death in 1809. 

These quotations give a wrong impression of discon- 
nectedness; but Mr. Whitley has carefully made his 
chronicle continuous, omitting only matters which are 
already well known or have been dealt with by him else- 
where. It should also be said that the book is confined 
mainly to painters and painting, and more particularly 
to the Royal Academic group. 

The text is accompanied by fifteen good and interesting 
illustrations. It is to be hoped that Mr. Whitley will 
continue his “ Art in England,” covering the next and 
following periods of twenty years: five volumes to a century 
would not be too many. 


DUTCH OLD MASTERS IN MANCHESTER 

Arrangements have been made for showing in the City 
Art Gallery for a period of five weeks a group of Dutch 
Old Masters selected from the recent exhibition at 
Burlington House. This exhibition has only been made 
possible by the generosity of a number of private and 
public owners who have naturally been looking forward 
to the return of their pictures after having been deprived 
of them for many weeks, and who, in many cases, will thus 
be without their treasures for a period of several months. 
Those who realize the gap left on a wall by the removal 
of even one picture will appreciate the unselfishness of the 
owners of these Dutch masterpieces which include some half- 
dozen Rembrandts, several Hals, some famous Jan Steens, 
and landscapes by Cuyp, Koninck, Ruysdael, and Hobbema. 
Amongst the owners who have consented to lend are 
Lord Crawford, Lord Strafford, Lord Feversham, Lady 
Desborough, Sir Otto Beit, and the Corporation of Glasgow. 

The private view of the exhibition was opened by 
Dr. J. B. Hubrecht, Netherlands Chargé d’Affaires, on 
Wednesday, March 27, and the exhibition will remain 
open until May 4. 
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FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 


By KINETON PARKES 


DROTTNINGHOLMS LUSTTRADGARD OCH 
PARK, av Nits G. WOoLLIN. Large 8vo, pp. vii + 
372, illus. Sewn. (Stockholm: Bréderna Lager- 
stroms Forlag.) Kronor 7.50. 


Sweden is not a thickly populated country, 
and, in comparison with the number of its people, 
the number of its architectural monuments is 
exceptionally large. These and other antiquities 
have been noted in what is now a classic, Erik 
Dahlberg’s “‘ Suecia Antiqua et Hodierna,” a 
work of a great scale and embrace. Nils Wollin 
has produced a book which, concentrated on a 
single monument, is even more elaborate. In 
point of fact, few isolated works of architecture 
are so exhaustively planned and carried through. 
It is a complete account of a great building, 
and its setting comparable with Potsdam and 
Esterhazy. 

Up to the time of the Thirty Years War, Sweden 
was like Scotland—a land of homely architecture, 
half-domestic, half-fortified, and the nobles lived 
in a simple fashion. Fearing interference with 
his Baltic sea-power, Gustavus Adolphus inter- 
vened in the European struggle. The Swedes contributed 
their armies to the field, and the generation ostensibly 
engaged in fighting was actually absorbing the culture 
of Central Europe and changing the character of that 
of Sweden. The Swedish leaders returned laden with 
booty, and forthwith set to work to lavish their wealth 
on the erection of lovely palaces and the laying-out of 
luxurious pleasure-grounds. They summoned Southern 








PRINCIPAL GARDEN STAIRCASE OF THE 
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architects, and their medieval domestic strongholds were 
supplemented by buildings in which the Renaissance spirit 
displayed itself freely in baroque exuberance. At least 
half a dozen architectural masterpieces emerged during 
the latter half of the seventeenth and the earlier half of the 
eighteenth centuries. Among them are Borgholm Castle 
on Oland, which dates from 1654 and is the most beautiful 
in Sweden; Kalmar Castle of 1682, with its advanced 
baroque chapel; and Drottningholm in the great Malar 
lake, the most characteristic portion of which was con- 
structed according to the ideas of the Dowager Queen 
Hedvig Eleonora, with sculpture by Burchard Precht. It 
had an earlier origin, but its fame depends on the work of 
the architects Tessin, the Elder and Younger, whose lives 
covered the years from 1615 to 1728. Both were super- 
intendents of the Swedish Royal Palaces, a post now 
occupied by the distinguished architect Ivar Tengbom. 
The Tessins, both named Nicodemus, were landscapists as 

yell as builders, and Drottningholm is as notable for its 
setting as for its structures. These are very plentifully 
illustrated, and indicate all the features considered neces- 
sary to a fitting entourage of aCourt. The main building 
is supplemented by various other structures : villas in the 
gardens, a Chinese pagoda. The gardens are elaborated 
with arcades, pillars, cascades, fountains, and statues. A 
very sumptuous setting, in accordance with the European 
ideas of the period, was provided for the festivities pro- 
moted by the Royal House, pursued in one of the most 
beautiful, natural situations of Northern Europe. Drott- 
ningholm offers a fine opportunity for a fine book, and 
Nils Wollin has seized it with success. 


DIE ARCHITEKTUR DER DEUTSCHEN RENAISS- 
ANCE, von Cart Horst. Large 8vo, pp. 327. Illus. + 
plates xvi. (Berlin : Propylaén-Verlag.) 

There are 233 illustrations altogether to this business- 
like volume. The book is systematic and developmental, 
rather than local and topographical. The church, the 
schloss, the burgher house, the municipal hall, and the 
garden are each treated in turn, the last only to a limited 
extent. The illustrations of the developmental process are 
well chosen, especially as regards the ecclesiastical build- 
ings. In the church the process of the disappearance of the 
capital on its excessive elaboration ; the cluttering up of the 
vaulting with ribs and cross-ribs are to be seen in many an 
eloquent example. The nave widens and, indeed, dis- 
appears ; the roof becomes decorative instead of structural ; 
the cross-shape gives way to a wide basilican space that is 
often bunched and crowded exteriorly. Gothic dies, but 
dies with a struggle to maintain itself; ever weakening, 
ever vainly, and often foolishly protesting. But in Germany 
the Renaissance was more seemly than in the land of its 
birth; more seemly than in France even, although it bor- 
rowed freely enough. German Renaissance has a strong 
individuality, to be observed better in civil than in 
ecclesiastical structures. The schloss borrowed a good deal 
from the French chateau: exterior staircases, courtyards, 
towers, and even pinnacles, as at Dresden and Merseburg. 
It adopted the dormer, using it freely, as at Berlin, 
Varenholz, Frens, making it plain, or decorated, or curled. 
It adapted the loggia from Italy and constructed galleries 
from its pattern, as at Neuburg, retaining the pillared 
arcading as decoration, but closing it all in or, as at 
Wolfenbiittel, leaving the arcade and building over it or, 
as at Brixen, making three superimposed arcades or open 


galleries. At Schallaburg the first-floor gallery was reached 
by an open staircase from the open court; at Altenburg 
the staircase was included in the tower at the court corner ; 
at Stuttgart the three-tiered arcading enclosed three sides 
of the court. The next step was the rigid square con- 
struction, such as Aschaffenburg with its four corner towers 
and domes, between which a gable-like dormer was used 
to break the line. ° 

Within, apart from the churches, the most interesting 
features are the staircases, and some very interesting and, 
indeed, elaborated and finely constructed ones at Gép- 
pingen and Mergentheim are illustrated. In the Rathaus 
the stairs were frequently incorporated in the tower, which 
was either a facade feature, highly elaborated, as at 
Scheinfurt, or a central erection rising above the arched 
entrance, as at Emden. In the case of Paderborn Rathaus 
the use of the gable is the most conspicuous feature. It has 
there the central major one recessed, but carrying the line 
of the two lateral ones upwards to the wind-vaned peak. 
The Bremen Kornhaus type of gable end, common in 
Northern Germany, is more severe, but the purest and 
severest Italian type is exemplified in the Rathaus in 
Augsburg by Elias Holl. More decorative examples are 
at Brunswick and Brandenburg; pure step-gables at 
Liineburg and Rostock. The gable became the receptacle 
for decoration, and many of them are overburdened with 
it; and the multiplying of decorative motives led to che 
elaboration of the whole facade, especially of the half- 
timbered houses, some very rich examples being illus- 
trated, such as the Pellerhaus in Nuremburg, and the 
astonishing Kromschrédersches Haus at Osnabriick. The 
timbers of these structures were legitimately used for 
decorative carving, and ornamental woodwork is a very fine 
feature of certain streets and courts of Mainz and Nurem- 
burg. All these things and hundreds more go to show the 
richness of the field of German Renaissance buildings, and 
Carl Horst has made out of it a fascinating architectural 
study. 


A BACKGROUND TO ARCHITECTURE, by SEwARD HuME 
RATHBUN. 8vo, pp. xx illus. + 395. Cloth. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press ; London : Humphrey Milford.) 
$4. 

This book, with its ingenious and expressive title, is one 
of the finest studies of a great subject that has ever come out 
of America. It is American culture at its highest. Not 
only does it provide a background to architecture in that 
it is an attempt, and a successful attempt, to sketch civiliza- 
tion in its salient growths, but it provides a sociological 
background to art. The art of architecture embraces all 
the arts, and that is the point of view which Seward Hume 
Rathbun has occupied for his fine study. Where there is 
a good architecture, there also will be found a good account 
of the subsidiary arts. A good development of the sub- 
sidiary arts, however, does not connote a good architecture. 

The vitality of a national art can be assured only in 
terms of structure. As form is the basis of all art, the 
continued research into form is the means by which an 
art can be assured of progression. Once a nation loosens 
its hold on structure, its art declines. All the greatest 
national schools of art have been built on structural realities ; 
the Egyptian, the Greek, and the Gothic. This assumes 
two principles, the first being that art is for life’s sake; 
the second that art is based on truth. Life has a real need 
for beauty, but its greater need is for the alliance of beauty 
with use, which means that art is functional. The 
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functional arts are the plastic—architecture and sculpture ; 
they are the creative arts which administer truth to man- 
kind. Architecture is an abstract art creating, imaginatively, 
form out of unorganized matter; sculpture is a realistic 
art, imaginatively creating permanent esthetic statement 
from the intimations of Nature. Neither architecture nor 
sculpture in their essence are merely imitative, for they 
are structural ; they are actual form. 

Painting and all the varieties of graphic are not struc- 
tural ; they are not actual. Chinese art is graphic ; Chinese 
sculpture is opulently formful, but it is not architectonic ; 
it has no abstract qualities. Italian art is graphic in the 
first place ; it is pictorial. Italian architecture and sculpture 
are derivative. Universal art is enriched by Chinese and 
Italian painting, but not by any great principle in either 
architecture or sculpture. Italian architecture and sculp- 
ture owe everything to Greece and Rome. Chinese and 
Italian paintings are art for art’s sake, and they have 
magnificently enriched life; but they are not structural, 
they do not evidence that mental abstraction to which is 
due the great discoveries of the world—the development 
of the lintel and the arch, the buttress and the steel frame ; 
they do not function like the sculptures of the Parthenon 
and Zeus Temple. Painting fulfilled a functional purpose 
in the Egyptian temple, and to some extent in the Italian 
churches, but painted panels and canvas have little to do 
with structural purposes. Michelangelo painted archi- 
tecture in his great decorations, but that graphic semblance 
was never meant as significant form-structure. Thousands 
of painters have exploited architecture, but only as subject, 
never as structure, which is an impossibility in graphic. 
Sculptors have perforce incorporated architecture in their 
monuments, and here a vital function exercises itself. 
Architecture and sculpture, therefore, are for use; painting 
is for pleasurable luxuriousness. 


IL FERRO BATTUTO SBALZATO E CESELLATO 
NELL’ARTE ITALIANA, di  AuGusTo PEDRINI. 
Prefazione di CORRADO RICCI. 4to, pp. xxi plates 316. 
Cloth. (Milano: Ulrico Hoepli.) Lire 200. 

Anyone who has gone into any out-of-the-way Italian 
village cannot have overlooked the presence there of 
ironwork. It is to be seen in the form of balconies and 
grilles on the fagades of the houses and at the well-heads, 
and as balustrading on exterior stairways. It is generally 
charming and often excellent. It is mostly wrought and of 
good if simple design. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that it is the distinguishing feature of many of these 
otherwise quite delightful places. Where the towns are 
visited there is so much else that the attention is diverted 
from this simple feature. The architecture protrudes. 
But shutting the eyes to the wider view, narrowing the 
vision to detail, wrought ironwork (ferro battuto) seizes 
on the imagination as well as the sight. What months, 
and even years, of patient and loving labour must have 
been given by those humble blacksmiths to the fabrication 
of those delightful, unpremeditated pieces of craftsmanship, 
produced on the suggestions, spoken and graphic, of a 
mere builder or lowly architect! It is the way in which 
good craftwork was always produced in the times that 
were earlier. Today there is more sophistication and less 
unconsciously produced beauty. 

Such activities were not confined to Italy, but in Italy 
some of the finest manifestations were made. In Italy, 
too, some of the greatest manifestations were made also. 
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The village smith’s counterpart in the cities was busy with 
greater work—iron forged to designs by master builders 
or architects of churches or palaces. The names of many 
of these men are unknown today, but their works live 
after them. 

What these works are like is to be seen from the 
556 illustrations furnished by the plates of this magnificent 
volume, the result of the loving persistency of Augusto 
Pedrini in collecting photographs. The photographs 
themselves are the finest that have ever been used in such 
a work; they are the work of a man who is more than a 
photographer ; of one who is that, as well as an artist, but, 
above all, of one who adores his subject. From every 
quarter of Italy he has garnered his treasure, and the 
result is a work which has no equal. A very full biblio- 
graphy of the subject is given—general, including all 
important works and articles on forged iron; special, in 
giving those on Italian work. But the book itself is unique, 
for not only is there none to approach it on its special 





CHANCEL BALUSTRADE, TURIN CATHEDRAL 


Wrought iron, eighteenth century 


From I/ Ferro Battuto nell’Arte Italiana (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli) 


subject, it is so complete that no other book can hope but 
to supplement it in certain minor features for the moment 
difficult to conjecture. It practically exhausts the subject 
of Italian beaten ironwork from the eleventh to the 
eighteenth centuries, and it is satisfactory that so important 
a project should have been executed in Italy by an Italian. 
The wonder is that it should have gone so long without 
this attention. Only here and there in periodicals has 
Italian wrought ironwork been the subject of research in 
English; in German, of course, much more has been 
written about it. Now that a general survey of it has been 
made, it is only to be expected that a scramble will result 
for specimens, and it is not unduly pessimistic to assume 
that many more examples will be secured for foreign 
museums and private collections. It is ardently to be hoped 
that this book of treasure trove will not result in the 
denudation of the villages and towns which still possess 
their wealth of beaten, bent, cut, and chased ironwork. 

As to the work itself it is invariably fine, and of its kind 
there is nothing to surpass it. Its great examples are 
inspiring in their perfection. It is difficult to select where 
everything is so choice; it is the more difficult in that 




















Italian wrought ironwork is more consistently excellent 


than any other form of Italian craftwork. It never 
descends ; it always maintains a high level; it is not.subject 
to the considerable variations which afflict most other 
forms of art and craft. The Gothic is truly Gothic; the 
Renaissance is beautifully restrained; and even the 
baroque lessens its ardours under the severity of the 
strokes of the smith’s hammer on his anvil. It is not 
surprising that what is so essentially a working craft should, 
like those of stone and wood carving, exhibit the influences 
of allied crafts. There is a striking example in the National 
Museum at Florence, however, which is outstanding in this 
respect—a wicket which reproduces exactly the design and 
carved features of Gothic woodwork, and yet it is to be 
admired while uncommended. It is in the spirit, not in 
imitation, that Gothic ironwork, however late, excels. But 
for forging im excelsis the centuries that immediately 
followed were the heyday of the craft. In no department 
of metalwork was it excelled. Its range was wide—ecclesias- 
tical, civil, domestic. Chancel screens, grilles, gates and 
rails for the cathedrals and churches; grilles, balconies, 
gates and balustrades for the palaces; doors, locks and 
keys, caskets, grate furniture, candelabra, braziers for the 
houses; signs and sign holders, prison bars, well-heads, 
knockers, hinges, bell-pulls, lamps for the streets—every- 
where a profuse display of iron with designs of infinite 
variety, following, however, certain true types. The 
richness of design displayed in this notable volume is 
inexhaustibly fertile. 


PAOLO VERONESE, di ADOLFO VENTURI. 8vo, pp. 213. 

Illus. (Milano: Ulrico Hoepli.) Lire 30. 

Italian painting was quite grown up when Paolo 
Veronese came upon the scene. It had lost its first fragrant 
freshness and encouraged a more robust and less feeling 
representation. It retained a good deal of the formal 
properties of the earlier years, but developed naturalism 
into realism which, in the case of Veronese, sometimes 
becomes hard and unfeeling. His portraits are good, 
characteristic, but not sympathetic; his individual figures 
have a set grace, but none of the insouciance of his pre- 
decessors. They are finely drawn, as his pictures are 
artfully composed; he is thoroughly at home in the craft 
of decoration which by now has become a mechanical 
thing ruled by laws which only Michelangelo really could 
transcend. Veronese’s figures are classical, and only their 
truth to Nature excuses their pose; Veronese is a sophis- 
ticated artist of almost the highest accomplishment ; a great 
craftsman, but only a little visionary. His drama is more 
of the theatre than of the stage, and it never surprises, for 
it is all so well arranged. But how gorgeously he fills his 
theatre! From 1528 to 1588, when he died at Venice 
and was buried in San Sebastiano, where he had executed 
his first important paintings, what scenes he painted: 
magnificent, sumptuous, and soulless, lacking the inspira- 
tion of the works of Raphael and Michelangelo which he 
knew in Rome; inspiring, yet uninspired, except by the 
wonder of their striking, yet sober, manipulation. Veronese 
did little to extend the art of painting, but much to uphold 
its glory. He was the first of the great neo-classics; he 
prepared the way for the baroque. Adolfo Venturi brings 
all his scholarship and discernment to bear on this figure 
of the Italian Renaissance who gave the signal for its 
decadence ; not a striking figure like Leonardo, but attrac- 
tive in his sobriety of personal character which resulted 
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in a high, conscientious level of fine work in decoration 
and easel picture. 


BENOZZO GOZZOLI, di ELENA CONTALDI. 8vo, pp. ix + 257. 
Illus. 122. Coloured front. Sewn. (Milano: Ulrico 
Hoepli.) Lire 40. 

With a preface by Adolfo Venturi this new work on 
Benozzo Gozzoli comes before the world admirably 
accoutred. It is a model of arrangement in three sections. 
The life of the artist is dealt with in periods. Born in 
Florence in 1420, the years are described during which he 
was at the apprenticeship to his art, and after that they are 
carefully dated so that his steady progress is traced with 
unusual facility. The Umbro-Romano period, during 
which he worked at Montefalco, Viterbo, and Rome, 
embraces the years from 1450 to 1458; the Tuscan, during 
which he was busy at Florence, San Gimignano, and Pisa; 
that from 1459 to 1497, when he died at Pistoia and was 
buried at the convent of San Domenico, according to a 
document in the Biblioteca Forteguerri. 

Both landscape and architecture were exploited in 
Italian art by the masters who preceded Gozzoli, but he 
gave a new note to this aspect of painting, a more consistent 
application of his figures. The actual scenes are fairly 
naturalistic, but he crowds his backgrounds with figures 
to an extent that renders them into terms of formal design. 
Every inch of space is filled with interest, alive, and of 
the dramatic. His pictures are pageants. Without the 
spiritual sanction of his master, Fra Angelico, he provides 
a homelier version in the vast number of religious paintings 
he accomplished during his busy career, culminating in 
the astonishing fecundity of the Pisan Campo Santo 
frescoes. He is not a supreme artist, but there are few 
who equal his general level of achievement or his sustained 
interest. There are no less than six pages of bibliography 
provided by the author, who has, however, produced so 
fertile and practical a study, and one so businesslike and 
exhaustive that reference to it becomes but little necessary 
in the case of the general reader. This is a book that 
ought to be translated into English. 


CARLO CARRA, di ARDENGO SoFFICct. Pp. 15 + plates 29. 
ARMANDO SPADINI, di Marto TInTI. Pp. 23+plates 26. 
Small 8vo. Sewn. (Milano : Ulrico Hoepli.) Lire ro. 

The little books belonging to the interesting series of 
modern Italian painters and sculptors, “‘ Arte Moderna 
Italiana,” are published in limited editions. The first 
and second are now sold out; the two now under notice 
are numbered eleven and twelve. Ardengo Soffici and 
Mario Tinti are two of the leading young art-critics, and 
their respective introductions to these brochures on Carra 
and Spadini, while brief, are illuminating. Carra is the 
more advanced, Spadini the more traditional. Carra, 
who was born in 1881, trained at the Brera Academy, and 
in 1914 was hailed by Boccioni as an adherent to futurism. 
His work is various; the coloured frontispiece shows a 
woman sewing painted in arbitrary masses, but revealing 
character. Being one of the later works, it is an indication 
that futurism is now no obsession with the artist. It is 
an advance on the somewhat childish displays of ten or 
twelve years earlier, cubist abstractions, and crude studies 
in still-life. The advance is even more marked in the 
landscapes of 1927, and there is a study of a mare and foal 
that is excellently naturalistic. Spadini was two years the 
junior, and was educated at the Institute of the Fine Arts 
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at Florence and afterwards in Rome, where he died in 
1925, a great loss to Italian painting on its finer side, which 
was recognized by all the critics who wrote sympathetically 
and plentifully about his work. A naive landscape of 
1909 hardly promises the fine performances of his later 
studies of Nature. But even in the earlier years the figure- 
work left no room for doubt as to his powers. It is in his 
portraits, nudes, and figure-work that Spadini excelled, 
—all sane, virile, and accomplished in technique. 


ODILON REDON, par CHARLES FEGDAL. Pott 4to, pp. 64 + 

plates 60. Sewn. (Paris : Editions Riedez.) Francs 16.50. 

It is not surprising to find that in the sixty plates of 
Redon’s work here provided that there is a great variety 
both of subject and of method. Redon’s strange, visionary 
evocations were only one side of his genius, and looking at 
the faculties of direct observation and representation here 
displayed, it is questionable as to whether they were his 
most authentic side. He will, however, always be regarded 
as the mystic in the popular mind ; but the lover of art will 
find much besides in a study of these drawings, lithographs, 
and pastels, as well as in his oil-paintings. There are 
beautiful flower-pieces which intimate a high sense of 
beauty, not always observable in his mystic subjects. 
Charles Fegdal has rendered a full account of his subject 
in charming style. 


HISTOIRE DE, LA PEINTURE FLAMANDE DES 
ORIGINES A LA FIN DU XVe SIECLE, par FIeRENs- 
GEVAERT. 4to. Vol.i. LES CREATEURS DE L’ART 
FLAMAND. Pp. xii + 127 + plates Ixxvii. (Fig. 125.) 
Vol. ii. LES CONTINUATEURS DES VAN EYCK. 
Pp. 107 plates Ixxii. (Fig. 123.) Sewn. (Paris et 
Bruxelles: Les Editions G. van Oest.) Francs 120 each 
volume. 


This is one of the most generous histories of an art 
period ever published and one of the best produced. The 
illustrations are adequate, and when the work is completed 
by the publication of a further volume it will be the guide 
par excellence to its subject, both as to reproductions of 
works and convenience of text. After a first chapter on 
the artists who came before, which occupies a third of the 
volume, Hubert van Eyck and Jan van Eyck are each 
dealt with in chapters of the same length. The second 
volume, occupied by memoirs of Robert Campin, Roger 
van der Weyden, Jacques Daret, Petrus Christus, and the 
master of the Aix-en-Provence “ Annunciation.” All that 
is worth knowing, all that has been revealed by the latest 
research into the lives and works of these masters, is 
detailed and yet compressed in these memoirs, and the 
list of the illustrations provides a conspectus of the works 
which obviates the necessity of an index and provides a 
guide to their whereabouts. It is a most conveniently 
built book, in which the student may roam with leisure 
and ease, comfortably certain that he is at home in the 
authentic house of the subject. With so recent a recollec- 
tion of many of the treasures here brought to mind, and 
with the sumptuous catalogue in folio prepared by 
T. Leman Hare of the Exhibition of Flemish and Belgian 
Art in London at hand, with its coloured and monotone 
illustrations of some of the works here dealt with, a great 
feast for the art-lover is prepared. 

True Gothic afforded little opportunity to the painter 
of pictures. Miniatures and stained glass followed on 
from the Byzantine paintings and mosaics. There was 
little apparent reason for the sudden flowering of the 
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painting art, especially in the northern provinces of 
Europe. The Italian development is more easily traced 
than the art of Flanders, which was not largely influenced 
by it or by the sources of it. Flemish painting arose without 
any particular initial encouragement. Burgundy, Flanders, 
and Holland, united for a short period by similar artistic 
interests apart from the historical, together formed the 
scene in which the miracle of painting was enacted. The 
scene was peopled by the late Gothic artists who were at 
work for the Duke of Burgundy, John the Good, the Duc 
de Berry, and Charles V of France. Gothic illumination, 
which had begun to deteriorate, was renewed in strength; 
a great, if late, sculptor arose in the person of Claus Slaeter ; 
the Carthusian monastery of Champmol was built; 
Dijon became an artistic capital. These were the pre- 
cursing conditions; but whatever value may be placed on 
them it cannot discount the miracle of Flemish painting. 
Two men alone accomplished that—Hubert and Jan van 
Eyck. The former was born in 1366 and died in 1426; 
the latter, born in 1380, died in 1440. During their 
lives they invented oil-painting and the varnishing thereof, 
and so founded the technique of modern picture painting ; 
but they did more, for they invented also the new pictorial 
form. The twenty panels of “ The Adoration of the Lamb”’ 
at Ghent, commissioned by the wise, rich burghers—begun 
by Hubert and finished by Jan—were at once a beginning 
and an end. Distributed for many years by historical 
vicissitudes, they were happily reassembled in 1920, one 
of the very few mercies vouchsafed by the war. Before 
they were finish, edartists came from afar to see them; and 
when Jan van Eyck got into his stride with his later works, 
and invented modern portraiture in addition, the influence 
of the Flemish school was felt and exhibited from Italy 
to Spain. Luis Dalmau came from Barcelona, sent by the 
municipality to see what the municipality of Ghent had 
accomplished, and the new Catalan school was modelled 
on that of Flanders. This is what the first volume of 
Fierens-Gevaert’s fine work is concerned with. The 
second is the simpler service of rendering a true account 
of the lives and works of the men who followed after the 
creation. It is greatly to be deplored that the author 
died at Liége in 1926, but, happily, he left material from 
which the third and final volume is now being compiled. 


CHINESE PAINTINGS IN AMERICAN COLLECTIONS, 
by OsvALD SIREN. Five parts. Folio, pp. 112 + plates 200. 
(Paris: G. van Oest. Annales du Musée Guimet.) £10 Ios. 
It is a curious fact, from which the element of irony is 

not entirely absent, that our knowledge of Chinese painting 

is derived from the activities of the ignorant. The in- 
centive which animated the collectors was in many cases 
the mere primitive gregarious instinct of man developing 
as civilization advanced into acquisitiveness. But for this, 
many of the treasures of Chinese art might still be lying in 
the fastnesses in which they were immured for a thousand 
years. The rich, cultured, leisured Chinese accumulated 
from his ancestors collections to which he was by instinct 
and custom in the habit of adding; everything was done 
quietly through generations, and the knowledge of it was 
kept as secret as may be. During the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century these ancestral hoards began to be 
known. Money became the moving power even in China, 
and the quiet acquisition of Chinese treasures by Japan 
suddenly suffered an interruption due to the descent upon 
Japan and China of men from Europe and America who 
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THE LOHAN: Chinese pottery figure, T’ang Dynasty British Museum 


Reproduced from Twenty-five Years of the National Art Collections Fund, 1903-28 
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could decoy from their hiding-places the graphic wealth 
of the centuries solely by their recently acquired financial 
resources. 

Originating in curiosity and stimulated by a rapidly 
evolved taste, men who had never seen a Chinese painting 
or drawing went to the land of their origin and simply 
gobbled them up. They were encouraged, once their aims 
were known, by those who possessed the treasure and 
pestered by those who professed themselves able to pene- 
trate the ancestral fastnesses. A new field of beauty was 
displayed before an astonished world which has in half a 
century necessitated a new orientation of esthetic; a 
departure in the synchronization of art. The world of 
beauty owes a good deal to the wealthy and astute men 
from America and Europe who thus unconsciously were 
exchanging their money for what is above all money 
value, and at the same time acquiring for themselves, 
not only actual objects of beauty, but a sense of beauty 
above all riches. This latter they have elected, so far as 
possible, to confer on the world by depositing the 
former in public places where they can be seen and 
studied by all. 

There is no question of the zxsthetic value of Chinese 
painting; it is accepted now as being most charming, 
delightful, and unique; lacking the sublimity of the 
greatest graphic art, it is a triumph of graphic technique. 
In the 200 examples of this magnificent collection which 
Osvald Sirén has arranged are the masterpieces from three 
large collections and some smaller ones. His work must 
have been a labour, but a delight, and anyone who follows 
in his footsteps must do so by the guidance he has pro- 
vided in these fine albums. The splendid plates represent 
the chief paintings on silk and paper from the collections 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, comprising the 
contributions of Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, Dr. Charles 
Weld, and Professor Edward S. Morse, and these, with 
drawings, run into five figures—a prodigious number. 
The next most important collection is that made by 
Charles L. Freer of Detroit, whose paintings, numbering 
about 1,250, are now housed in the Freer Art Gallery at 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington. It may be 
expected that among these thousands there are copies 
and forgeries, especially as the copying and forging of 
Chinese painting was, and perhaps is, a recognized and 
respectable form of industry; but in face of these 200 
beautiful reproductions moral indignation subsides, should 
one of them be a copy—the copies are so good ! 

Dr. Sirén has taken the human view in accomplishing 
his task; the sensible one. He has attributed where he 
could; he has taken away attributions where he was 
obliged ; he has concentrated on intrinsic beauty. He has 
left enough scholarship to satisfy all but the most exacting ; 
and his copious notes, added to those of museum authorities 
and others, are based on his own classification which, by 
the nature of the case, could not be quite chronological, 
any more than it could be strictly according to materials 
for the good reasons given; it is, in fact, the sensible classi- 
fication of intrinsic evidence of individual paintings. The 
notes, therefore, are sufficiently personal and sufficiently 
full, and they are invariably interesting. The publishers, 
with the aid of the Musée Guimet, have produced a most 
sumptuous work, which not only does justice to its subject, 
but very largely enhances the value of the great collections 
in America, including that of the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York, on which it is based. 
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SEHEN UND ERKENNEN, von Pavut BRANDT. Seventh 
edition. 8vo, pp. xiv + 484 (illus. 838) + colour plates 19. 
Cloth. (Leipzig : Alfred Kréner Verlag.) Marks 18. 

One of the first admonitions of the teacher of mathe- 
matics is “the why and the wherefore”; Paul Brandt 
borrows the idea on behalf of art appreciation. It is not 
enough to think that a thing is beautiful any more than a 
thing is true; it is necessary in both cases to know why. 
His fine work, “‘ Seeing and Perceiving,” is directed to this 
end. ;That the idea is appreciated in Germany explains 
the appearance of a seventh edition of his book accounting 





THE DANCE By Carpeaux 


Paris Opera House 
From Sehen und Erkennen (Alfred Kroner Verlag, Leipzig) 


for no fewer than 62,000 copies. No book on art has reached 
so far, surely; certainly not in England, and possibly not 
in America. But it is not only the initial idea that has 
carried it so far; an idea is good, but it is better when it is 
exploited to the extent of its capabilities, as is the case 
with this work. Its author has the flair for popular appre- 
ciation of art—a most useful and desirable gift which he 
has manifested in his “‘ Work and Art,” and his album of 
illustrations for the young on the same theme. 

The scope of the book is from the cromlech to cubism ; 
the principle of it is critical co-ordination. The art of 
building is pursued throughout a long section, which is 
followed by sculpture, bringing the subject down to the 
advent of picture painting during the Italian Renaissance. 
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Art in general is then dealt with as far as the eighteenth 
century, and is further elaborated by an account of the 
work south and north of the Alps. German art has, 
naturally, a section to itself. Portraits and the pictures of 
manners and genre lead to the advent of pure landscape, 
to Nature and to man. The last seventy pages are devoted 
to the new art, and a very good account of it is given down 
to the latest manifestations of the ’isms. On every page 
there is a picture, or two pictures or more, grouped for 
comparative study, and the coloured plates include well- 
known masterpieces of the world’s paintings. Architecture 
and sculpture are generously treated in the way of illustra- 
tion, and the last illustration in the book is of the Equitable 
Building in New York. A very useful table of the world’s 
art, as far as is possible chronological, adds to the usefulness 
of the work. The range is most comprehensive, and the 
treatment simple and understandable. Quite apart from 
the text, the 857 illustrations form a pictorial history of the 
fine arts throughout the centuries, an ocular demonstration 
in a universal language of the stately progress of the love 
of beauty which is one of the four great factors of civiliza- 
tion co-equal with music, literaturé, and science. The 
price of this remarkable volume is ridiculously small. 


DIE KUNST DER ETRUSKER, von HANs MiHLENSTEIN. 
8vo, pp. 242, illus. + plate figures 238. Sewn. (Berlin: 
Frankfurter Verlags-Anstalt.) Marks 24. 


UBER _DIE HERKUNFT DER ETRUSKER, von Hans 
MUHLENSTEIN. 8vo, pp. viii + 81 illus. Sewn. (Same 
publisher.) Marks 5. 


A thousand years before Christ, when the hordes from 
the east came into Europe, there was but one style in their 
primitive gropings after art. The succeeding centuries saw 
great developments, and the earlier settlers in a surprisingly 
short period became artists. As the people pressed down- 
wards from the north and inwards from the east, certain 
tribes coalesced in the north of Italy, and Etruria came into 
being. They were far behind the Greeks, but no farther 
behind than the merchants from Corinth or Carthage who 
came to trade with them. These merchants, however, 
were the heralds of the new art in Etruria, for they brought 
objects of art from Egypt and from Greece and the Greek 
settlements. It was from these objects rather than from 
a native impulse that Etruscan art developed. There was 
a barbaric art mainly of personal adornment in the precious 
metals, and on to this was grafted the taste which the 
Lydians and Tyrrhenians imported. It is one of the 
problems of the research into Etruscan art to determine 
the effect of the cups from Phoenicia, the glazed vases and 
scarabs from Egypt, the terra-cotta vases from Greece on 
the native culture. But one fact is significant, that of 
importation. Etruria was an agricultural country; its 
metals as well as art objects were bought, and brought 
from afar. Wood was the only material for centuries which 
was exploited, and this for buildings of the most elementary 
character, construction being limited to a long lintel on 
two uprights. The primitive decorative instinct nailed 
terra-cotta objects on these structures, a lowly beginning 
which eventuated in the high excellence of the metal 
decorations of objects of use—carts, chariots, chairs—which 
led to the abandonment of timber in favour of stone, 
resulting in sculptured temple steps and sarcophagi of 
highly elaborated glyptic. Etruria contented herself with 
decoration rather than with elaboration of architecture ; 
the race produced no great constructive plastic artists any 


more than it did poets. What is now familiar of the 
life of the time is derived from the crude, highly-coloured 
paintings on the interior walls of the tomb-houses, in which 
the objects of art now known to the world were preserved. 
In these, as new ones are discovered, are still found 
treasure : tombs like Tarquinii and Chiusi—great walled, 
barbaric structures, yet tending, except architecturally, 
in the direction of art. The art of Etruria is mainly 
personal, for adornment or for use. Jewellery in great 
variety for men as for women; very little that is martial ; 
household requirements, such as beakers, bowls, cups, 
plates in gold and silver elaborately worked, such as 
those found in the Barberini tomb in plenty. Strictly 
ornamental adjuncts for temple or tomb include high reliefs 
and works in the round, and these also are employed on 
carriages, for ceremonial use, often grotesque, sometimes 
hideous, never graceful or tending to an ideal of beauty— 
on all hands, however, an idea of form. It was a terrific 
struggle which the Etruscan artists indulged in to get away 
from the imported motive ; but by going to natural forms, 
human and animal, they managed it at last and seemingly 
without the aid of anthropomorphism. Here Etruria 
stands out among the nations : she was much more human 
than divine, much more natural in her pursuit of creature 
satisfactions and indulgences. With it all one of the most 
interesting phases of art resulted, and what there is to 
know of it is revealed in the two erudite, lively, and well- 
arranged volumes by Hans Miihlenstein on which many 
years of patient thought and research must have been 
lavished. The whole field, ethnological and artistic, is 
traversed, and the latter copiously illustrated. 


NEUE ARBEITEN DER BAUHAUSWERKSTATTEN, by 

WALTER Gropius and L. Monoty-NaGy. Pp. 116. Marks 6. 

A very useful application of the new form to the 
ordinary useful appurtenances of daily life in the home is 
attempted in this publication, and the many illustrations 
are both stimulating and satisfying. There is a definite 
insistence on scientific principles applied to form, and they 
are applied so well to metal utensils and pottery, to 
textiles, to furniture, as to be quite convincing. There is 
no reason why one should not feel happy and settled with 
what is provided for the home in these pages. Indeed, it 
is obvious that the art of these scientific appliances is more 
valid than much of that we have suffered from in the years 
that have gone. 





DIE KUNSTTATIGKEIT UNTER URBAN VIII, by Oskar 
Pottak. Band I (Quellenschriften zur Geschichte der 
Barockkunst in Rom, founded by Max DvorAK and LupwIG 
Pastor, edited by DAGOBERT FREY), pp. x + 480. (Published 
by Dr. Benno—Filser Verlag, Vienna, Augsburg, and 
Cologne, 1928.) Marks 60. 

Do we care to accept the difference now made between 
“the science of art” and “ the history of art”? The 
distinction is sometimes practical, for instance, when we 
want to state that the period of the baroque has been for a 
long time neglected by the “ art-historians.” It was mostly 
treated as being the time after the Renaissance and before 
Winckelman. The esthetic side was largely dealt with, 
but we lacked a solid basis of methodical scientific research, 
as is often the case where “ the science of art” puts in an 
appearance. 

In many ways this gap has been filled out partially in 
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later years through the hands of Lanciani—whose “ History 
of the Roman Excavations ” (including the pontificate of 
Clemens VIII, 1592-1605) is very useful to the art-historian 
as well—by the latest volumes of Pastor’s “‘ History of the 
Popes,” and the publication of the maps of Rome, from the 
middle of the sixteenth century until the end of the pontifi- 
cate of Paul V (1605-21), by the present Cardinal F. 
Ehrle, S.J. To complete this series I should have to quote 
also my own works, which, like Ashby’s, take after the 
example of these three great masters. A sure aid will be 
found in the book of H. Voss, which also supplies a large 
stock of paintings in reproduction. As another precious 
help we must mention the reproductions of Roman views, 
which Bartoli, Hermanin, Egger, and Huelsen edited and 
commented. Karl Frey came sometimes on }1e ground of 
the beginning baroque in the course of his relentless 
studies, and created a school which followed in his footsteps 
and accepted his methods. 

The last remnants of the Renaissance and the first 
symptoms of the art and civilization of the baroque in 
Rome are more or less blended together in the period from 
Vasari’s frescoes in the Cancelleria to the pontificate of 
Sixtus V (1585-90), whose chapel in Santa Maria Maggiore 
in Rome presents us an undeniable sample of the new art. 
The self-control of the Renaissance is outdone by the self- 
consciousness of the baroque. The first symptoms were 
even more loud than convincing, but the well-balanced 
nature of Roman art re-established the equilibrium before 
the reign of Paulus V came to an end. For this period we 
dispose now, through the works mentioned above, over 
already quite a vast set of new informations, even if the 
place in the general history of Italy as a large conception 
has not been sufficiently determined. 

Big plans were taken up, twenty years or so ago, by 
two Austrians, Pollak and Sobotka, who had found Pastor’s 
aid and sympathy for the undertaking they had in mind and 
made their task, calculated for a lifetime. The tremen- 
dous activity of Karl Frey found thus two representants 
of a later generation to follow suit, where in some way 
a terminus might be set to his own work. The attitude of 
this impetuous explorer of the past was decisive for the 
future successors, characterized in his case by lack of dis- 
tinction in the choice of what should be sent to the printer 
and what remain with the author. Frey must have pub- 
lished nearly everything he found during his investigations. 
Besides, he had it printed as he found it. Anyone 
familiar with the matter of Italian archives and libraries 
will guess the indeed boundless, but not always delectable, 
results to be expected from this method. Moreover, 
there are the difficulties connected with his system of 
transcription, producing a text full of enigmas even to 
an Italian. 

In comparing the publications of Frey and his school 
with the others nourished by the true Latin spirit, or at 
least inspired by that more gentle feeling, the balance is 
without any doubt in the favour of the latter. Applying a 
discreet but useful punctuation, according to our notions, 
leaving no abbreviation whatsoever, and thus keeping up a 
kind disposition towards the shortcomings of workmen 
scribbling their accounts in their own simple way, reach far 
better aims than the crude method of treating the contents 
of the documents as Gospel truth, which should not be 
coped with in the least. The deficiency of this system is 
specially evidenced where all the capital letters of the 
original are respected. What would have happened if a 
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text of a classic, written entirely that way, were stereotyped 
accordingly ? And why should not here and there a note 
be added, even if they could not be always auree note, as 
the Italians call the select ones? Also the irrelevant 
impression that one has to do with entirely new material 
without precedents would be taken away automatically. 
Neither Pollak nor Sobotka, both disposing over a rare 
knowledge of the idiom used in their documents, dared 
break the prevalent style, which is a pity. The actual 
editor—another Frey—of the manuscripts those two very 
promising men, who fell on the battlefields of Europe, 
left behind them, could not alter the direction given 
by the prominent but too predominant editor of Vasari, 
etc. etc. 

Otherwise all praise must be given to the authors, the 
editors, the country (Pollak was born in Prague), and insti- 
tutions supporting the work of publishing the spiritual 
inheritance left by those fervent students of art-history. 
It suffices to give a glance at the programme, in which this 
first volume deals merely with the churches and palaces of 
Rome, except Saint Peter’s, to understand that an entire 
new set of books, solidly founded on painstaking researches, 
is in store for us, embracing the whole of the baroque in 
Rome from the art-historical side. 

The first volume to appear gives us already a brilliant 
example of what the whole set is going to be. One is 
startled at the amount of work Pollak furnished in his 
Roman years and the acumen shown in the choice of his 
sources, amongst them many an archive, even the name of 
which is a surprise to the otherwise initiated. One gets 
repeatedly the feeling that some personalities mentioned 
were not as important as they seem at a distance, where 
even names like Bernini or Borromini do not look so different 
from the other more commonplace ones. A sure sign it is 
that one finds himself before genuine information gathered 
from very close by, from so near, that the perspectives are 
telescoped and the distance of time is reduced to nothing. 
The chance of coming then upon the real reasons why 
things of beauty were created increases in that case beyond 
proportion—a real boon in itself and a strong argument for 
art-history as such. We are not frightened at the mass of 
details when they show us how, for instance, the two 
churches dedicated to the memory of San Carlo rose from 
the Roman soil. The tomb of Bellarmino and the special 
account of the origin of Sant’ Ignazio do interest us in 
general and particular, while we salute en passant the well- 
known names of G. B. Soria, Domenico Castelli, Pietro 
Berettini. 

New contributions are given to the true meaning of 
Quod non fecerunt Barberi . . . (pp.175-176). Extremely 
interesting also, as an item of town planning, is the chronicle 
of the building of the Palace of the Propaganda Fide, and 
nearly incomparable in the literature of the kind the other 
one about the Palazzo Barberini. ; 

Advanced students of architecture, familiar with the 
Italian language, will find here a new support to understand 
the previous reasons and internal development of the struc- 
tures their eyes admired by intuition. Indeed, the amount 
of entirely new information about the Roman baroque is 
already overwhelming in this first volume and gains still 
in value if analysed at leisure. Therefore, this book, and 
we may safely surmise also the following volumes, should 
not fail to appear in any serious library or other institution 
dealing with Rome as an example, as in its genre it is a 
novelty and a classic. J. A. F. ORBAAN 




















ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


THE EXHIBITION OF OLD ENGLISH PLATE, IN 
AID OF THE ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, AT 
25 PARK LANE 


Sir Philip Sassoon’s enterprise will have earned him and 
the many owners and trustees of the treasures here brought 
together not only the gratitude of the Royal Northern 
Hospital but also of lovers of art, practical craftsmen, 
and students of history. The Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York, many noblemen and private 
persons, six of the Oxford, eleven of the Cambridge 
colleges, the Lord Mayors and Aldermen of London and 
Norwich, the rectors and churchwardens of several London 
and provincial churches, the London Livery Companies 
and other public bodies have placed their plate and other 
cognate objects at the disposal of the organizer. 

As to the contents of the exhibition, which numbers no 
fewer than 873 items, Sir Philip’s own words may be 
quoted from the preface :— 

“The exhibits range in period from the fourteenth- 
century drinking-horn from Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, where it has been since 1352, to the end of the 
eighteenth century” (actually to the beginning of the 
nineteenth, the Duke of York having lent one of the 
esthetically best pieces of its kind, a George III tea-tray, 
No. 442, date 1814). “ Besides the Royal pieces, they include 
Mazers from the fourteenth century, numerous examples 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; the Pax of about 
1520, generously lent by New College, Oxford; early 
coco-nut cups with silver-gilt mountings; standing cups, 
including a notable example, dated 1554, of crystal and 
silver gilt, from the Green Vaults collection, and now 
owned by the Baron and Baroness Schroeder; salts from 
the time of Elizabeth, including one of crystal and silver 
from Stonyhurst College, lent by Sir John Noble, and 
another from the Mayor and Corporation of Norwich with 
the hall-mark of the city for 1568; a 1573 wine taster, the 
earliest known example of the vessel; the Bacon cup and 
cover, one of three made out of the Great Seal and lent by 
Lady Mountbatten; goblets, tankards, and cups of the 
seventeenth century; a rare fruit basket of 1641; a mother- 
of-pearl bowl with silver mounts, bearing hall-mark of 
1621, lent by Mrs. Gubby; the famous Knole pieces of 
the Restoration period, and toilet services, tankards, and 
porringers of the same date; a box inkstand from the 
Treasury dated 1685, bearing the arms of William and 
Mary; a great wine cistern weighing 1,920 oz., and one of 
lesser size made in 1701 for the Duke of Marlborough, 
lent by Earl Spencer; and many other remarkable 
examples. 

“ Among the famous makers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries who are represented are Pierre 
Harache, David Willaume, Pierre Platel, Paul Lamerie, 
Paul Storr, and Phillip Rolles.” 

Amongst the pieces of both personal and historical 
interest none is more touching than the Elizabethan salver 
which bears the following inscription: “ On this salver 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, was served for the 
last time on Wednesday, 12th May, 1641, dutifully pre- 
served by his widow, Elizabeth Countess of Strafford, 
daughter of Sir Godfrey Rodes of Great Houghton in 


Yorkshire, who died at Hooton Roberts in 1688.”’ Another 
item with interesting associations is a “ Queen Anne 
Dessert Dish ” of 1710 which was presented to Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, Bart., Lord Mayor of London, by the Jews of 
London. For sheer splendour it would be hard to beat the 
“Diamond Garter Star” and the “ Diamond Garter,” 
both Georgian, belonging to the Duke of Rutland; whilst 
the Garter, pendant Jewel and Chain of the Order of the 
Garter, made in 1629 for the Earl of Northampton, lent 
by the Marquess, have in addition considerable artistic 
merit, which latter quality also distinguishes the unusual 
“ Jewel of Dofia Maria of Austria, daughter of Philip II 
of Spain,” lent by the Marchioness of Cholmondeley. 

An examination of the contents of this interesting show 
from the purely zxsthetic point of view would, however, 
prove that, not the elaborate show pieces of the most famous 
foreign makers, but rather plainer things by known and 
unknown Englishmen often deserve the palm. 


OLD HOMES AND GARDENS OF ENGLAND AND 

ITALY, BY HERBERT GEORGE; AND ORIGINAL 

ETCHINGS AND DRYPOINTS AT THE GREATOREX 
GALLERIES 


Mr. Herbert George paints the kind of watercolours 
which are so dear to the heart of the general public, such 
as, for example, “Old Cottage at Haslemere, Surrey,” 
“* Hollyhocks, ‘The Chantry,’ Gunshall,” ‘“ Exmoor 
Phlox,” ‘‘ An Azalea Cascade,” ‘“ Rhododendrons, 
Brockhurst, Surrey,” “Primrosing near Cranleigh,” 
““ The Market Place, Orta, Italy,” “ Bay of Mentone,” 
** Glade in Villa Carlotta, Como,” and others of the kind. 
It is all very happy and sunny and beautiful in Nature, and 
the artist has done his best, not without skill, to translate 
the beauty into art—only it’s just a little like chocolate 
marshmallows—very sweet but not much substance. 

Amongst the etchings shown in the adjoining room 
Buhot’s “ View of Paris’ in 1879 deserves to be studied. 
Buhot had an extraordinary gift for rendering rain, snow, 
coldness, dampness and such atmospheric conditions which 
modern etchers evade by going to Spain. Mr. Cain has 
set himself the still-life problem, in “ The Mahout ” and 
** Curiosity,” of rendering textures, such as ebony, ivory and 
brass with the etcher’s needle, and has done so with some 
success; but it requires, it seems to me, more labour than 
is worth while. There are also good examples by well- 
known modern etchers, e.g. Walcot, Dodd, Bristow, 
Chamberlain, Heinzelmann, and others. The name of 
Mr. A. Schutz is new to me, but his “ Seventh Avenue, 
Canyon,” is worth noting. 


MR. E. McKNIGHT KAUFFER AND MISS DORN’S 
RUGS AT MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERIES 

Mr. McKnight Kauffer’s endeavour to raise the design 
of carpets from the dead level of commercial and irre- 
sponsible flightiness of amateurish production deserves 
every encouragement. His carpets, of Axminster manufac- 
ture, are excellent in quality, and with one or two exceptions 
also in colour. That, incidentally, applies also to Miss 
Dorn’s carpets, though her colour is not so rich, or not 
always so satisfying. 'When we come to the question of 
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design, however, we are not so sure that Mr. Kauffer is 
really on the right lines. The designs are fla, to be sure, 
and that is an excellent thing in itself. The question is, 
in fact, whether they are not too flat. They often suggest 
a derivation from engineers’ or architects’ plans; their 
“ motifs ” seem to be sheets of coloured paper cut rectangu- 
larly and laid one on the top of another, sometimes even 
suggesting the transparency of tracing paper. Here we 
are getting perilously near “ thinness,” a bad association 
for a floor. Furthermore, the areas of flat colour are 
extensive, and the design or pattern as such, in consequence, 
obtrusive. The carpets—really rugs— have neither centres 
nor borders. If there are any associations connected with 
these patterns they belong to the category of mechanical 
designs. Actually, however, they are meaningless, i.e. 
purely abstract. Consequently they will look their best 
in rooms in which walls and furniture have only geometrical 
and abstract design and pattern—in which rectangles and 
triangles relieved by circles predominate—for Mr. Kauffer 
shuns the curve, except occasionally in his monogram. 
But the curve means life, and, in fact, this monogram of his 
is sometimes the most vital /imear part of his design. 
The tenacity of designers in the East who for untold 
centuries have stuck to the same tradition is not only due 
to mental inertia. The intricate pattern which cannot 
be taken in at a glance, the variety rather than the sim- 
plicity of forms—all such things have their sound justifica- 
tion even in the sense of abstract esthetics. Mr. Kauffer’s 
sense of rhythm and of colour is acknowledged, but we 
think he ought to reconsider the problem of pattern which 
he has, in our opinion, not yet solved. 

Miss Dorn has tried to make her patterns more intricate 
and more vital, but, unfortunately, she has not Mr. Kauffer’s 
sense of rhythm. 


MR. JACK B. YEATS’S PAINTINGS AT THE ALPINE 
GALLERY 


This year’s exhibition of Mr. Jack B. Yeats’s pictures, 
which took place at the Alpine Gallery as announced, 
deserves a second reference, because the artist has carried his 
conception of the function of painting into a still more 
pronounced practice. According to his view, pure painting 
has never yet been achieved, and he places painting for 
purity above all other arts, even above music. It is not 
quite easy to follow his ideas, but apparently he considers 
it the task of the painter to render something seen by the 
physical eye and felt as an emotion in the mind in terms of 
paint. It is not, for him, a problem of design or form : it 
is nothing abstract; still less is it a matter of making an 
“inventory ” of the objects seen at that high moment. 
Perhaps the best illustration of his theory was a portrait of 
a man called “ Pilot, Sligo Rover.” The picture had been 
painted recently, the man himself had died thirty or more 
years ago; but this was how he lived in the artist’s memory, 
and certainly the emotion “ came through,” communicated 
itself to the operator. Similarly successful were one or two 
other paintings, such as “ Motor Bus, by a_ River,” 
* By Merrion Strand,” “ Auction, Fine Arts,” and “ Dawn, 
Holyhead”; but in the majority of cases Mr. Yeats’s 
anxiety to record his emotion and his aversion from 
“‘ making inventories” produced effects which leave the 
spectator wondering what the artist has seen. His pictures 
remind one of poems being recited in another room so that 
one hears the cadences of the voice, the music of the words, 
but cannot grasp their meaning. After all, the problems the 
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painter has to deal with resemble those of the poet much 
more closely than those of the composer. Mr. Yeats and 
the modern abstract artists are poles asunder, but somehow 
and nevertheless Jes extrémes se touchent—somewhere in 
that curvature of infinity. 


AT THE CAMERA CLUB 


An interesting little exhibition which should stimulate 
the enthusiasm of Japanese print collectors was opened 
at the end of March, at the Camera Club at 17 John Street, 
Adelphi, by Mr. W. Moriya, secretary to the Japanese 
Embassy, in the unavoidable absence of the Japanese 
Ambassador, where some sixty odd colour-prints by 
modern Japanese artists from the collection of T. B. Blow, 
Esq., of Welwyn, were tastefully displayed. These prove 
at once that the Japanese block-cutters and colour-printers 
have lost none of the cunning that has made their work 
so highly esteemed in the past, but at the same time reveal 
a tendency in the artist-designers to yield too much to 
European influences, and it surely cannot be necessary to 
globe-trot for subjects when there are such beauties for 
fresh manifestation awaiting them in their own land. 
Such an adaptation of Japanese printing to the Sphinx, 
Niagara Falls, the Yosemite Valley, and Lugano by 
Yoshida, while showing its possibilities, does not enhance 
the expressional value of such objects. 

The finest examples are undoubtedly mainly the work 
of Hasui, of which several are notable, such as a “ View 
near Tokyo” (15), cold, with the moon shining through 
leafless trees; ‘“‘ Kinozaka Onsen” (21), in drenching 
rain; or “ Zojoji” (9), the red door of the temple 
showing through a snowstorm, and a heavily-weighted 
pine tree in the foreground. Nearly all are landscapes, yet 
there is a general absence of those transient aspects of 
Nature which distinguished the work of earlier artists, and 
of atmospheric effects as found in the work of Hiroshige. 

Messrs. Yamanaka also contribute a few, one of which 
is a beautiful example of the nude, on a mica ground, by 
Goyo; but the perfection of the nude, which has occupied 
so fully the art ambitions of Europe, never found favour 
in the artistic traditions of the Japanese schools, and may 
be considered a parasite of European origin. The “ Snow 
Scene” by Kisui is a more genuine Japanese inspiration, 
and there is atmosphere in it. 

While the number of artists represented was consider- 
able, including, besides tnose already mentioned, Banka, 
Fukkyo, Kampo, Kazumaro, Shinsui Shotei, Suizan, and 
others, solitary examples give no real indication of an 
artist’s powers. This was especially noticeable in the case 
of Kyochika; the single print might lead to a very serious 
misconception of the general power of this really great 
artist’s work. W. H. E. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE AT THE GOLDSTON GALLERY 


Amid the mass and variety of exhibitions that London 
offers at this season, Indian art hardly ever finds a place. 
We therefore welcome the opening of a new gallery at 
36 Great Russell Street, which is to be devoted to the 
exhibition of Oriental art, and which has made an excellent 
beginning with a collection of Indian sculpture, mainly 
medieval, of quite remarkable quality. 

Indian sculpture can, of course, always be seen in 
London—in the British Museum and in the Victoria and 

















Albert Museum—but these collections are not particularly 
strong in medieval work, in which the purely Indian 
characteristics are much more fully developed than-in the 


hybrid work from Gandhara. In fact, Indian art has 
always suffered from having been treated too much from 
the ethnographical instead of the esthetic standpoint. The 
sculpture shown at the Goldston Gallery may be divided 
into two main groups—the architectural, which often 
meant, in the case of the rock-cut temples, that the carving 
was made out of the living rock; and that which may be 
described as free sculpture—figures or reliefs intended 
for the decoration of 
shrines or to serve as 
icons. It is probable 
that the first group 
gains rather than loses 
by being seen in frag- 
ments, torn away from 
its original setting. 
Indian temples are so 
overladen with sculp- 
ture that it is difficult, 
at least for a Western 
eye, to appreciate the 
individual beauty of 
each figure, as well 
as the effect of the 
whole. Here, however, 
that beauty is at 
once apparent, bearing 
witness both to the 
great plastic tradition 
that evolved such 
perfect balance and 
expressiveness of pose, 
and to the excellent 
craftsmanship of the 
carver. 
Archeologically, 
the most important 
piece is a red sand- 
stone fragment of a 
gate, probably from 
Mathura, and repre- 
senting a standing 
female figure on each 
side. The relief is 
fairly low, and the 
extraordinary sense of 
rhythm that pervades 
later Indian work is as yet fairly halting. The Gupta, 
or classical period of Indian sculpture, is represented 
by several figures, much fuller in form and richly 
adorned with jewels. This method of setting off the 
sharp precision with which the jewellery is carved against 
the smooth polished surfaces of the human form, reduced 
as far as possible to the simplest spherical and cylindrical 
shapes, is one of the greatest inventions of the Indian 
sculptors, expressing the sensuous appeal through purely 
tactile means. It appears again in most of the later sculp- 
tures, the finest of which date from about the tenth century 
and include a beautiful marble representing a female figure 
feeding a parrot, a pair of female figures in stone, all three 
of which are remarkable for their somewhat attenuated 
forms and the exquisite rhythm of their poise; a fine group 
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PORTRAIT OF SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM 
In the possession of Mr. L. Loewenthal 
(See page 262) 








of Shiva and Uma from Rajputana; some female torsos 
showing both the rigid pose with the hips level and the 
more flowing tribhanka attitude, the Indian development of 
the usual Greek pose, which the Italians of the Renaissance 
called contraposto ; some fragments of dancing and flying 
figures, and a group of Jain sculptures, showing how 
closely even fairly modern carvers followed the type that 
was evolved by the tenth century. As Mr. Codrington 
says in his excellent introduction to the collection (which 
in fact deals with the whole question of Indian medieval 
sculpture), “the influence of bronze casting caused the 
Southern Indian 
sculptors to carve their 
figures more fully in 
the round, and this 
led to those exaggera- 
tions of breasts and 
hips in the female 
figures which made 
Indian sculpture so 
' difficult to appreciate 
for the _ classically- 
minded generations of 
the past.” That these 
qualities no longer 
present any obstacles 
today is best proved 
by comparing almost 
any of the female 
figures with the superb 
“Grand Nu Couché” 
by Modigliani recently 
shown at the Lefévre 
Galleries. The 
sensuous and _ plastic 
appeal of the project- 
ing hip and_ the 
rhythm in which the 
whole is conceived are 
identical in these 
works. The present 
exhibition _ certainly 
comes at an opportune 
moment, when _ the 
appreciation of certain 
modern masters, and 
especially of those 
sculptors who are 
returning to the for- 
mal plastic tradition, 
has prepared the way for a truer understanding of Oriental 
art to which they owe so much. It is to remain open till 
the middle or end of April. M. CHAMOT 


Artist unknown 


MR. GILBERT SPENCER’S OIL-PAINT INGS AND 
DRAWINGS AND MR. DAVID JONES’S WATERCOLOURS 
AND DRAWINGS AT THE GOUPIL GALLERY 


Gilbert Spencer’s naiveté, which overwhelms one in his 
large picture called “ The Miller,” convinces on account 
of the very power of its offensive. It is a front attack, and 
the spectator gives in—vanquished : one believes in its 
stark, inartistic truth. One seems to have suddenly come 
upon the very man, leaning in the doorway of his white 
cottage by the sweeping road; one would almost tell him 
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that the geraniums on his window sill need watering. Less 
“offensive ” because much smaller in size, but equally 
stark in statement, is “ Shutting up Geese,” a good picture 
made out of a commonplace event. To estimate its value 
one should recall what Birkett Foster or Yeend King would 
have made of the subject. With “ The Balcony,” a 
beautifully designed and unusually coloured view of a 
house, we tread more familiar ground, but it is nevertheless 
a picture of exceptional quality. Finally, with such land- 
scapes as the autumnal “ Lemsford ” and “‘ Ayot Green,” 
and the very hot and summery “ The Pond, Stadhampton,” 
Mr. Gilbert Spencer appeals to everyone who knows the 
English landscape whether he is capable of appreciating the 
artist’s contribution to its beauty as seen or not. 

Upstairs there are a number of portrait drawings in 
pencil by the same artist which again possess the power 
of appealing to the spectator, quite apart from any 
“ knowledge of art.” The head of “The late H. M. 
Taylor, Fellow of Trinity,” with its bushy eyebrows 
and high shoulder line, is admirable; so is the head of 
“Richard Carline, Esq.,” drawn in a more robust 
manner; the “Pencil Study,” and the “ French Peasant 
Woman” with her curlers, are also quintessentially 
true. As regards the set of drawings called “ The Ten 
Commandments,” they are of so quaint a nature that 
one is not quite certain whether the artist suffers from 
hypertrophy or an atrophy of his sense of humour. I 
should like to see them again in ten years’ time before 
forming a definite opinion. 

Mr. David Jones is equally quaint. His watercolours, 
apparently done on unmounted paper and all cockled in the 
process of being wetted, show, apart from an unusual but 
very circumscribed range of colour, an amusing and 
original invention of design, but superficially they are all 
almost exactly alike. Only his outline drawings of animals 
are exquisite—but they are less original. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH ART AT BARBIZON HOUSE 

In this exhibition the fundamental difference that may 
exist between one kind of painting and another was beauti- 
fully ifustrated. The vast majority of paintings one sees in 
modern exhibitions are more or less exact representations 
of Nature, the artists intending the spectator to see what 
they have seen before their eyes in Nature. Nature in that 
case may, it is true, have been specially arranged, or the 
artist may have taken certain liberties in respect of com- 
position, bringing more distant objects closer together 
in his picture, or toning colours up or down, improving in a 
portrait certain features and so forth, but, on the whole, the 
artists do not desire their alteration of facts to be obvious. 
The minority of pictures, whilst making use of certain 
selected facts in Nature, seek to create something new, 
something that does not exist, as it is shown in the 
picture, anywhere in Nature. 

There are two paintings of the latter type in this exhibi- 
tion, namely, Charles Dufresne’s exciting “ Les Tentes dans 
Oasis,” a wildly fantastic but convincing Oriental scene, 
and R. Th. Bosshard’s “L’Enlévement d’Europe,” a very 
original invention—Europa on the bull waiting, apparently, 
on the Asiatic shore—but, to me, not so convincing either 
in design or in colour. Of the naturalistic painters here 
represented Asselin is the strongest: his “ Jeune Fille en 
Rose ”’ is especially well designed and modelled and good 


in colour; so are his “ Fleurs et Fruits ” and “ Le Lapin.” 
Ceria has an imposing Cézannish landscape, “‘ Les Pins,” 
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which, however, is rivalled by Jean Marchand’s more 
personal, quiet, and dignified “Paysage.” In Henri 
Ottman’s “‘ La Route ” one admires the way in which he 
has rendered “blue” heat—I mean intense hotness— 
without having recourse to parched hot colours. His 
“Nature Morte ” is, however, too academic. Kisling’s 
young womanhood, as seen in “Fillette en Rouge” 
and “‘Jeune Femme en Bleu,” is too anemic for my 
taste, and d’Espagnet’s “‘ Jeune Femme en Mauve” also 
too like Renoir but without his vitality. More satisfactory 
is his “‘ Bouquet,” and the calligraphic “ Bouquet ” by 
Radda is also worth mentioning. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY HENRY LAMB, AND 
DRAWINGS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Mr. Lamb’s present exhibition shows that he is steadily 
progressing, though there are some who might argue that 
the gradual disappearance of purely ideological values from 
his painting constitutes a retrogression. Mr. Lamb is 
becoming more naturalistic and relying more on a fine 
orchestration of colour than on any startling deviations 
from normal representation, although in the “ Saloon 
Bar,” the “ Septet,” and still more in the “ Concerto ” 
there are signs of a deliberate naiveté which is absent from 
his portraits, landscapes, and flower-pieces. The qualities 
of these subjects are difficult to describe as they almost 
entirely depend on harmonies of colour, usually tertiaries, 
and in the portraits also on a grasp of character. Amongst 
the pictures that demonstrate these points specially clearly 
may be mentioned the sunny “Path by the Cure,” 
“* Bridge on the Cure,” and the “ Toulon Harbour,” the 
refined harmony of “‘ August Flowers ” and “‘ Sunflowers,” 
the vital “‘ Girl in Red,” the “‘ Miss Alexander ” (though her 
right arm seems too heavy in tone), and the characteristic 
“‘ Evelyn Waugh, Esq.” His masterpieces here, however, 
are the beautifully designed “‘ Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Behrend 
and Family ” and the “ Level Crossing,” in which latter 
picture the artist has chosen the moment when the traffic 
is just beginning to move and numbers of cyclists are 
throwing their legs across the saddle. It is a most amusing 
picture, which one, however, would like to see a shade 
more closely focussed. 


THE DRAWINGS 

Quite the most “ intriguing ” feature of this collection 
of drawings was the fact that some of our most “‘ modern ” 
artists of the day contributed drawings which looked 
very much like the Old Masters, side by side with others 
of their own which looked anything but traditional. For 
example, Picasso’s “ Standing Woman,” red chalk (33) 
and a sheet of “ Studies ” (24) might have been done in the 
eighteenth or even the sixteenth centuries, whereas his 
sensitive single contour line drawings, “‘ Standing Nude ” 
(22) or “ Femme Etendue ” (34), could only be of the 
twentieth century. Although Mr. Frank Dobson had such 
formidable and heterogeneous competitors as Legros, 
Picasso, Despiau, Burne-Jones, Orpen, and Epstein, I 
would give his “ Study in red chalk” of a nude the palm. 
It is, in spite of its simplicity, one of the most “ solid ” 
drawings I have ever seen. Another interesting drawing, 
interesting because its manner is sui generis, is Sickert’s 
“The Coster’s Funeral.” Altogether a stimulating 
collection, which included drawings by Degas, Boucher, 
Decouri, Forain, John, Kokoschka, Gaudier-Brzeska, 
Reynolds, and Raffaellino del Garbo. 
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A SMALL PORT By Fred Mayor 
FRED MAYOR’S MEMORIAL EXHIBITION AT THE 
GUILLAUME GALLERIES, GROSVENOR STREET 


The Memorial Exhibition, nearly thirteen years after 
the artist’s death, is rather in keeping with Fred Mayor’s 
wayward temperament, which has withheld from him the 
recognition as onc of the best English watercolour painters 
which he ought to have had during his lifetime. Born in 
1868 at Grantley, Ripon, as the son of the Rev. Wiiliam 
Mayor, and educated at St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury, 
he studied for a short time at South Kensington and 
shared a studio with Frank Brangwyn. He also did some 
theatrical posterwork for Messrs. David Allen. But he 
was never in London for long. He went to Paris and 
worked at “ Julien’s,” returned to England, and went to 
live at Amberley, where he came under the influence of 
Edward Stott; then to Staithes, where there was a little 
colony of artists, including Fredenson and the Knights. 
There he lived for five or six years. Late in the nineties 
he travelled in Morocco, and in 1902 married Miss 
Hoyland of Sheffield, also an artist. The couple went to 
live in France, returning to England in 1910. This con- 
tinued absence from London rather militated against the 
success of his work, which was, on the whole, little known, 
though he had an exhibition of his pastels at the Leicester 
Galleries in 1902. 

Mayor had an impressionable temperament. The 
various influences of his different associations are discernible 
in his work, and a certain impatience or impetuousness 
prevented him from seeing through many of the pictures 
he began. That, however, he was an artist to his finger-tips 
this exhibition amply proves. He possessed a sense of 
space, in addition to that of atmosphere, which is rare in 
impressionistic painting. The large oils, “The Grand 
Place, Montreuil ” and ‘‘ The Fish Market, Montreuil,” 
demonstrate this quality very clearly. But it is as a water- 
colour painter that he excels. In these his rightness of 
touch, his sense of design and colour, and his power of 
suggestion are all equally admirable. 


MR. R. O. DUNLOP’S “ OILS ” AT THE REDFERN 
GALLERY 
Mr. Dunlop calls his pictures “ oils.” Excellent; for so 
we know where we are exactly. He paints with oil-colours 


in the consistency in which they come out of the tube, 
and he smears them on the canvas with a palette knife 
—two economical devices which place no lengthy interme- 
diary processes between seeing and painting. Mr. Dunlop 
founded a new “ism”—‘emotionism” he called it—and its 
chief theory is that the painter should paint as he feels. 
When Mr. Dunlop “ feels good,” so to speak, he paints 
a good picture; and, as one presumes that he only paints 
when he “ feels good,” he ought only to paint good pic- 
tures. This comes very near to stating the truth. He paints 
with a very restricted palette, avoiding the more expensive 
colours, and he uses the palette knife to save brushes and 
the time lost in having to change them constantly and to 
keep them clean. These limitations, imposed as it were 
from without, have given his pictures a consistency, a 
logic, which has stood him in good stead. In his painting 
of heads he is still a little uncertain, and varies from the 
early emotional ‘‘ Death’s Head Dynamic,” an almost 
uncanny “emotion,” to the more highly finished and 
serene portrait as that of ““ Mrs. Ransford.” ‘“* Conversa- 
tion ” is a group of two figures with rather more positive 
colour than is usual with his almost monochrome com- 
position. His calibre, which is exceptional, is best 
judged by his still-life, but it is difficult to describe, as 
these “oils” mean nothing apart from their “ pigments ” 
and the manner in which they are put on. 





CONVERSATION 
At the Redfern Gallery 
Purchased by the Earl of Sandwich 


By R. O. Dunlop 
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THE “SEVEN AND FIVE” EXHIBITION AT MESSRS. 
TOOTH’S GALLERY 

The “ Seven and Five” continue to live up to their 
reputation as a group of pioneers in the realms of zsthetics. 
With the exception of Mr. P. H. Jowett, whose land- 
scapes are gaining in strength and who maintains an 
attitude of reverence for Nature, the members here seem 
to treat her as a “ disturbing” element: she excites their 
esthetic emotions, and for that reason they cannot quite 
do without her; but even in those pictures in which she is 
still clearly recognizable she seems always on the point of 
offended departure. The difficulty of distilling pure 
esthetics from the raw material of Nature is perhaps 
unsurmountable, and in no single case where it has been 
attempted here has it been, in my opinion, successful; but 
to point out exactly on what this opinion is based would 
require much more space than is here at my disposal. 
Nevertheless, in most cases the experiments were, again in 
my opinion, worth making: most of all, those of Mr. Ben 
Nicholson, whose landscape “ Feoch ” (31), “ Red Pony ” 
(55), “ Still-life” (56), “ Arizona” (59), are all, and for 
different reasons, interesting. Other valuable and valiant 
attempts are Winifred Nicholson’s “St. Feoch” (§3), 
a good harmony and design of rather uncomfortable colour ; 
E. Drury’s “ Window,” Frances WHodgkin’s “ The 
Garden ” (25) and “‘ Boy in Wood ” (23), Angus David- 
son’s “ Herrings ” (33). The comparative accuracy with 
which Cedric Morris paints a “ Landscape—Isle of 
Djerba,” or animals such as “ Pintail Ducks ” (24), 
explains why one cannot accept the inaccurateness of his 
“ Portrait Group ” (36). Again, the ordered design of 
Christopher Wood’s “‘ Clodgy ” (45) makes it difficult to 
accept the disorder of ‘‘ The Island ” (54). I am sorry I 
missed several things, amongst them Sidney Hunt’s “ Ecto 
Mystery ” (61), which sounds symbolical of the aims of this 
society—the materialization of immaterial substance. 


ETCHINGS AND DRYPOINTS BY MALCOLM 
OSBORNE, R.A., R.E., AT MESSRS. DUNTHORNE’S 
GALLERY 


This is an interesting collective exhibition of the well- 
known etcher’s work. Mr. Osborn excels in that difficult 
medium which lends itself so easily to meaningless virtuoso 
performances. His portraits in drypoint, more especially 
his “‘ Mrs. Heberden,” “ Nathaniel Sparks,” and “ Pro- 
fessor A. J. Grant,” are masterpieces. The aquatint “ The 
Goose Fair, Albi,” especially in its coloured version, is a 
specimen of clean craftsmanship. ‘“ Loches Castle ” may 

“be quoted as a representative example of his etchings, and 
“* Dordrecht ” as one of his best landscape drypoints—but 
it is difficult to choose when the level of achievement is so 
even. 


SHORTER NOTICES: PAINTINGS OF ROME, ETC., 
BY H. J. GUNN; WATERCOLOURS BY FREDA AND 
ST. CLAIR MARSTON AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY; 
SKETCHES IN WATERCOLOUR BY C. E. HUGHES AT 
THE COTSWOLD GALLERY; FLOWER PAINTINGS BY 
TERENCE LOUDON AT MR. PATERSON’S GALLERY 


Mr. H. J. Gunn’s “ Paintings of Rome, etc.” are of the 
kind that is well done. His pictures, treated rather flat and 
quiet in tone, are too “ well-behaved” to call for any 
criticism. 

Mr. and Mrs. St. Clair Marston also have this defect, 
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if defect it be, but one views again with pleasure Mr. 
Marston’s treatment of trees in the landscape. 

To Mr. C. E. Hughes’s “‘ Sketches in Watercolour ”’ the 
same applies. He, too, knows his job thoroughly, and his 
slightly tinted views on toned paper of Venice, Florence, 
Verona, and other Italian, Swiss, and French towns are done 
in excellent taste. 

Mr. Terence Loudon’s “ Flower Paintings,” though 
perfectly academic, are distinguished by their good arrange- 
ment of the flowers in the first place, showing that the 
artist appreciates their decorative value in Nature, a value 
which he has fully preserved and enhanced in his sensitive 
paintings. 


THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE SIR EDMUND 
CHARLES NUGENT, BT., AT MESSRS. PUTTICK AND 
SIMPSON’S 


The two important Gainsborough portraits which appear 
on this page and facing page 256 represent the first Earl 
Nugent and his eldest son, Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. 
Edmund Nugent. The first Earl was something of a 
character. He amassed fortunes by marrying wealthy 
widows, by lending money to princes of the Royal blood, 
and diverse other ways. Mr. James Greig, in his book on 
Gainsborough, gives an amusing account of “ Old Remote 
from Liberty and Youth,” as the first Earl was called. The 





EARL NUGENT 
At Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s 


By the Gainsborough R.A. 


























WILLIAM PENN’S TREATY WITH THE INDIANS 
By Benjamin West 


At Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s 


portrait which Gainsborough painted of him, though in 
the hard finish of his first manner—it was the first portrait 
to be exhibited by him in public, namely, at Spring Gardens 
in 1761—is a superb piece of characterization. 

The portrait of the son, painted in 1764 and hung in 
the Society of Artists’ exhibition in 1765, is an even greater 
masterpiece. The resplendent scarlet of the uniform is 
set against the green of a boldly painted landscape. 

We agree with the art critic of the “‘ Morning Post,” 
who says : “‘ The Director of the National Gallery ought to 
see this portrait, and join forces with the National Art 
Collections Fund in an effort to prevent it from leaving 
England.” The pictures, the property of the late Sir 
Edmund Charles Nugent, of West Harling, Norfolk, are to 
be sold by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson in May. 

Three other interesting paintings are to come under 
the hammer there on the same date. These are “The Death 
of General James Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham,” 
** William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians when he Founded 
the Province of Pennsylvania,” and “ Jacob Going to 
Meet Joseph.” Two of these are illustrated 
on this page. 

The first two are believed to have been 
painted by Benjamin West for purposes of 
engraving from his two corresponding large 
pictures ; the third picture is attributed to Jan 
de Wet, a pupil of Rembrandt’s, born at 
Hamburg in 1617, and active during the 
middle of the seventeenth century. It is, if 
not perfect in drawing, a beautiful piece of 
colour, a harmony of gold and red, relieved 
by white notes and a delicious blue. The 
small renderings of the American pictures are 
also of unusually good quality. 


THE PORTLAND (BARBERINI) VASE 

The world-famous Portland Vase, which 
we illustrate between pages 232 and 233, is to 
be sold at Christie’s by order of its owner, the 
Duke of Portland. One assumes that only 
very weighty reasons could have induced the 
Duke to take this step, having regard to 
the fact that the vase has been in possession 
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of the British Museum for one hundred and eighteen years, 
and that it was there deposited so that the public might 
enjoy this really marvellous treasure. 

The vase, which is of Hellenistic manufacture, was 
discovered in a marble sarcophagus between Rome and 
Tivoli during the reign of Pope Urban VIII (1623-44). 
It was filled with ashes, believed to have been those of the 
Emperor Severus. It was deposited in the Barberini 
Library, founded by a nephew of the Pope’s, and eventually, 
during the eighteenth century, sold to Sir William Hamil- 
ton, the English Ambassador and husband of Romney’s 
“Lady Hamilton,” from whom the Duchess of Portland 
acquired it. 

It was deposited in the British Museum, where a 
madman smashed it to pieces, into one hundred and twelve 
fragments to be precise. Marvellously restored, it has since 
given an untold number of visitors rare pleasure—rare 
because no other vase of the kind is known. It is 
fashioned of glass in the following manner: A body of 
opaque white glass was coated with dark blue enamel, 
and this coating enamelled again with white glass. It was 
then cut in cameo by a gun-cutter, who was an artist and 
understood not only the art of relief cutting, but also made 
use of the blue ground for the purpose of shading. The 
scenes are supposed to represent the wedding of Peleus and 
Thetis. The vase measures about 10 in. in height and 
6 in. at its widest circumference. It was copied by 
Wedgwoods in pottery, and by Webb and Sons in glass. 

Whatever happens, strenuous efforts ought to be made 
to retain this “ Barberini Vase ”—Portland no more—in 
the British Museum, not because it is one of those “ unique 
museum specimens ” which are of interest only to a few 
students and experts, but because it is a “thing of 
beauty,” the kind of beauty that can be appreciated by all 
who have eyes and a vestige of zsthetic sense. 


THE PESELLINO ALTARPIECE AT THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY 


Our plate illustrates the fifth and last missing portion 
of Pesellino’s great altarpiece; once in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity in Pistoja, recently added to the section, 
formerly in the possession of the German Emperor, it was 





By Jan de Wet 
At Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s 
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acquired for the National Gallery with the aid of the 
National Art Collections Fund and the assistance of Sir 
Joseph Duveen. The whole painting is one of the most 
impressive representations of the Holy Trinity of its time 
and period. The centre shows the Father seated against 
the Sky and surrounded by Seraphim bearing up the 
Cross on which hangs the Son; above, the emblem of the 
Holy Spirit. The left-hand panel shows SS. James and 
Mammas; the right-hand panel—the subject of our full- 
page plate—SS. Zeno and Jerome. 

The picture was commissioned in 1455, commenced 
by Pesellino in 1456, and completed by Fra Filippo Lippi 
in 1459. On the suppression of the religious order to 
whom the Church of Holy Trinity at Pistoja belonged, the 
picture was broken up and most of the panels passed into the 
collection of Mr. Young Ottley, thence the central portion 
passed into the ‘Davenport-Bromley collection, and was 
purchased at the sale of this collection in 1863 for the 
National Gallery. The two angels eventually found their 
way—one into the possession of the Countess Brownlow, 
who bequeathed it to the Gallery in 1917, the other one 
became the property of Lady Henry Somerset, and was 
purchased from Lord Somers out of the Temple West 
Fund, also in 1917; the group of SS. James the Great and 
Mammas was bought by the Prince Consort in 1846, and 
lent to the National Gallery by H.M. the King in 1919. 
The fifth panel has, unfortunately, been cut, and received 
probably at the same time an addition to make it rectan- 
gular. It would hardly be an act of vandalism to complete 
the missing part as well as possible so as to restore the 
balance of the altarpiece which is now, except for the 
missing pradella which is said to be in America, once 
more reassembled. 


THE LEIBL EXHIBITIONS 


We are informed by the organizers that a series of 
important exhibitions of paintings by Wilhelm Leibl has 
been arranged. Over one hundred and fifty paintings, 
one hundred drawings, and the complete engraved work of 
this master have been brought together. The exhibition 
was opened on March 10 in Cologne, and will be shown in 
Berlin, partly in the Prussian Academy of Art and partly in 
the Matthiesen Gallery. Leibl is regarded as the greatest 
German painter of modern times, a worthy successor to 
Diirer, or perhaps, rather, Holbein. A catalogue, with 
introductions by Max Liebermann, Ernst Buchner, and 
Emil Waldman, and illustrating one hundred of the 
artist’s works, will be published by Bruno Cassirer. 


MAURICE MINKOWSKI AT THE GODFREY 
PHILLIPS’ GALLERIES. 

Messrs. Godfrey Phillips, Duke Street, St. James’s, 
announce an important exhibition during April by a 
gifted Polish artist, Maurice Minkowski, whose work has 
attracted much notice in France and Germany. We hope 
to publish one or two examples of this artist’s works in 
our May issue. 


A PORTRAIT PROBLEM 
Our illustration on page 257 is from a painting the 
authorship of which is not known; and its owner, Mr. 
Leopold Loewenthal, of 4 St. James’s Street, has asked us 
to appeal to our readers with a view to a possible elucidation 
of the puzzle. The portrait, formerly in the collection of 
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the late A. A. Salamans, Esq., where it was catalogued as 
“ Portrait of an Admiral, by George Richmond, R.A.,” 
actually represents—so much is certain—Sir Charles 
Wyndham as Sir Jasper in “ Rosemary.” This would date 
it somewhere about 1892, when “ Rosemary ”’ was first pro- 
duced. The tonality of the picture and certain superficial 
incidents in the background suggested the name of 
Whistler, but the treatment of the head is quite unlike 
that master; and in any case, Lady Wyndham, who was 
consulted, cannot remember her husband ever having sat 
to him, though they were friends, nor can she suggest 
any other likely author. 

The painting has, nevertheless, the air of being 
associated with someone in Whistler’s circle, and was 
abandoned by the artist before it was entirely finished ; 
evidently the arrangement of the background was 
unsatisfactory to him. 

The picture is, however, well painted, and it would 
therefore be interesting to discover its history. 





Our illustrations between pages 240 and 241 are from 
pictures in the famous Spiridon collection, Paris, which 
Messrs. Paul Cassirer and Hugo Helbing are to sell in Berlin 
by auction on May 31. Having regard to the fact that 
Monsieur Spiridon was the possessor of many Italian 
masterpieces belonging to the Early Renaissance, and of 
an importance hardly existing outside Italy except in 
public museums, the sale is likely to prove sensational. 
We hope to give a fuller account of the catalogue, which 
includes examples of Giovanni Bellini, Angelo Bronzino, 
Carlo Crivelli, Taddeo Gaddi, Benozzo Gozzoli, Filippino 
and Fra Filippo Lippi, Melozzo da Forli, Lorenzo 
Monaco, Piero del Pollaiuolo, Verrocchio, Bartolomeo 
Vivarini amongst the Italians, and Albert Bouts and 
Pieter Breughel and many others. 











$n Memoriam: 


DR. W. VON BODE AND MR. J. P. HESELTINE 
A Note by FRITS LUGT 


N March 1 and 2, within twenty-four 

hours, died two of the greatest and 

oldest connoisseurs in the art-world. 

They differed but three years in age, 
and have both used their forces up to the last. 
Dr. Bode, notwithstanding his eighty-three 
years, still took the liveliest interest in the 
Berlin museums, and hoped to preside at the 
opening of the new buildings next year. Mr. 
Heseltine, aged eighty-six, within a few days 
of his death, was exercising his eyes like an 
eager young student during repeated visits to 
the drawing collection at Windsor Castle. 
Untired, both carried on till the end, as they 
had acted during the whole of their lives. 
Their passion was always aflame, their devoted- 
ness to the cause of Art always profound. They 
had in common a deep veneration for the real 
masterpieces. It is that respect, growing, alas, 
more scarce as the more scientific study of art 
and its history progresses, which should unite 
their figures in a retrospective survey. How 
scornfully could Bode talk about colleagues 
who remained unmoved by the qualities of a 
work of art, in the mist of their own theories. 
And with what solemn conviction could Hesel- 
tine say: ‘““ Now go down on your knees ” 
when he brought you before a great picture; 
there was always a twinkle in his eyes when he 
spoke about the “ learned class.” 

They both had that delicious assuredness 
and independency, which can only be gained 
by innate taste and the continual development 
of the eye. The quick opinion they were able 
to form and express often has astonished those 
who act by careful reasoning and com- 
parison, and even more the layman. They 
did not feel uneasy if about the author of some 
work of art a new theory, leading to a different 
attribution, was emitted. About people who 
differed from their own opinion, Bode and 
Heseltine felt sorry—that was all. They have 
certainly made mistakes, not only in their 
youth, but these dwindle before their brilliant 
discoveries. These latter, in the way of bring- 
ing to light forgotten masters, but even more 
in the sense ot purifying the figures of the 
greatest. Such discoveries were generally 
turned into acquisitions, for both will ever 
count amongst the greatest collectors. Bode 


was the official collector, whose aim to form a 
corpus and to bring into prominence the finest 
things, found an outlet in his directorship in 
Berlin ; Heseltine was the type of the “ virtuoso,” 
whose more intimate example and advice 
stimulated others. At the bottom of all these 
achievements was constantly their love of the 
great qualities in a masterpiece. Had they not 
had this noble passion from the start, never 
would they have attained so much. It helped 
them to surmount all difficulties : the painful 
digging out of hidden treasures, the patience 
required in waiting till the opportunity arose, 
the obstruction of officials, the narrow credits 
of a museum director, and so on. Owing to 
this enthusiasm Bode always found a solution, 
for increasing his funds encouraged his agents, 
remained regardless of his own exertions and 
fatigue, and continually lived in hope. Were 
there any opposition against his proposals from 
the side of his superiors, he could allow himself 
to threaten his resignation, and the case was won. 

Often, thanks to their sharp eyes, they have 
been able to buy at absurdly low prices, but 
on other occasions they have been known to 
make the heavy sacrifices which enthusiasm 
only learns to bear. Bode always strove to see 
practical results; this may be one of the 
reasons why he appeals to the English. In this 
country the notion, and even the expression 
“science of art” for the German “ Kunst- 
wissenschaft,” is unknown; the history of art 
and the connoisseurship are oniy means of 
arriving at higher aims, never an aim in 
themselves. So with Bode. 

Although we like to look at Mr. Heseltine 
as the great private collector, especially in the 
difficult field of old drawings and bronzes, we 
should not forget what a large share he had 
in museum work. Trustee for lifetime of the 
National Gallery, nominated, not exactly yes- 
terday, by Gladstone, he was an invaluable 
force in the direction of this unique collection, 
not only because of his excellent proposals and 
advice, but also when he was invested with the 
actual leadership, together with Lord Carlisle, 
during the eighteen months between the retire- 
ment of Sir Edward Poynter in 1905 and the 
nomination of Sir Charles Holroyd. 

_ Shrewdness of the eye meant, for both, also 
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shrewdness of the brain. 
discrimination and their quickness when de- 


This explains their 


cisions had to be taken. Hence also their 
excellent memory and their inexhaustible 
recollections. If one started putting on paper 
some of the latter, this short eulogy might 
take too anecdotic a turn. Moreover, Bode has 
fortunately put part of his more official recol- 
lections on paper in his “‘ 50 Jahre Museums- 
arbeit,” published in 1922, and other, more 
personal and intimate ones, in his memoirs, 
which may, perhaps, one day appear. What 
must have encouraged both greatly during their 
first studious roamings, was the virginal state 
in which many collections still remained. The 
finds which Bode used to make in Florence 
are counterbalanced by Mr. Heseltine’s tales 
of how about 1870-85 he found himself 
nearly alone in the pursuit of the best drawings, 
opposed only occasionally by Bonnat, and 
later on, by Fairfax Murray (whose collection 
passed about 1907 to Pierpont Morgan), and 
how he found the beautiful drawings in the 
Stockholm Museum still in the wrappers of the 
Crozat sale of 1742 in which Tessin had bought 
them! Especially in England, where Bode 
came so often, both profited by the circum- 
stance that, fifty years ago, there was little 
order with most dealers, and no effort to show 
things to their best advantage. When one had 
discovered something amongst this chaos and 
then examined it at home, it always proved 
to be better than in the shop. Some say, 
that at present it is the reverse—surely only 
occasionally. 

Speaking of their memory, it was always 
astonishing how the slightest indication re- 
minded them of things seen far away and long 
ago. Already in his youth Bode used to upset 
his superior —the director Meyer—-when he was 
shown a picture, because Bode generally knew 
some better specimen or the original, at 
Lord So-and-so’s at some distant country place 
in England. And such impressions lasted 
with Bode; fifty years later the same picture 
would occur to him again, just as clearly. 
Mr. Heseltine could surprise one by connecting 
works of art with specimens in small museums 
all over Europe; armed with his sketchbooks, 
where all impressions were consigned, he had 
visited numbers of these collections, where few 
students come. 

This memory and the feeling of being on 
such intimate and friendly terms with the 
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masters of the past, lent to these great con- 
noisseurs a still greater appearance of lon- 
gevity. If we realize that Bode has known 
Waagen, whose activity lies nearly a century 
ago and who rather dissuaded the young 
Bode from the study of the Old Masters as 
being a profession without a future, and if we 
consider that Mr. Heseltine’s mentor was that 
excellent judge and collector, William Russell, 
who could certify from memory that a famous 
beauty, painted by Reynolds, was really lovely 
—we feel ourselves carried back with a fairy- 
tale swiftness. 

In life there never arose much opportunity 
for an intimate friendship between Bode and 
Heseltine, although they knew and much 
respected each other. The personal relation 
was more intimate between Mr. Heseltine 
and Bode’s colleague, Friedrich Lippmann 
(who died 1903), the excellent director and 
organizer of the Berlin Printroom. The great 
interest in the graphic arts, which they had in 
common, accounts for this connection. It 
might here be noted that many of the witty 
remarks which are reported as being pro- 
nounced by Bode, have often in fact been 
uttered by Lippmann, or by the painter 
Meyerheim. Bode could be strong and 
merciless in his expressions about others, but 
wit was not his best gift. As said his 
successor, after his death, Bode was fierce in 
love as well as in hatred, and there was always 
a warm heart at the bottom. This explains his 
extreme helpfulness to others, and in this 
respect Mr. Heseltine is certainly no less 
thankfully remembered by his friends. 

They have both received, we are glad to 
say, a funeral in accordance with their character 
and accomplishments: the chief director of 
the Berlin museums lay in state in the basilica 
of his own creation, the Kaiser-Friedrich- 
Museum, surrounded by flowers frem ad- 
mirers all over the world and honoured 
by the speeches of eminent colleagues and 
admirers—the English “‘ virtuoso ” was buried, 
according to his wish, in the charming church- 
yard of Boldre, in the county of Hampshire, 
where he always looked forward to rest in the 
company of that other eminent cognoscente, 
Chambers Hall, to whom the public collections 
of Oxford and London owe many of their 
finest works of art, and of one of the founders 
of the old Watercolour Society, the Reverend 
William Gilpin, formerly Vicar of Boldre. 


















UTCH art has monopolized public 
attention in London so exclusively 
during the past season that its 

exclusion from the choice little 
exhibition of Old Masters recently held at the 
Savile Gallery is a matter for rejoicing rather 
than for regret. Though isolated examples of 
other schools had strayed into this interesting 
collection, the exhibition was mainly made up 
of paintings by Italian masters of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. And there is in 


Italian painting 
of the Renaissance 
—this may be 


admitted without 
any disparage- 
ment of the great 
achievement of 
seventeenth - cen- 
tury Holland—a 
noble breadth of 
style, a classic 
serenity, and a 
bigness of design 
that are as far 
removed from 
the golden dusk 
of Rembrandt, 
the slashing 
bravura of Frans 
Hals, and the 
bourgeois intim- 
acy of the Dutch 
masters as_ the 
smiling sun of 
Italy is from the 
moist, cloud- 
swept skies of the 
Netherlands. 
Even in a 
composition as 
overloaded with 
“incident ”’ and 
scattered detail as 
Jacopo Bassano’s 
“* Building of the 
Ark” the appar- 
ent confusion is 
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PORTRAIT OF MARY OF HUNGARY 


The Master of the Magdalen Legend 


S 


dominated by this sense of style, and a 
swinging rhythm is maintained by the main 
compositional lines. The name of Jacopo 
Bassano is often too confidently attached to 
paintings by other members of his family or 
school, but there is no cause for questioning 
his responsibility for this picture, which 
was formerly in the collection of Lord 
Portarlington. 
Perhaps the most important feature of the 
exhibition was to be found in the two mag- 
‘  mificent Venetian 
views by Canal- 
etto, representing 
“ The Church of 
the PP. della 
Carita Rochetini” 
and “‘ The Church 
of SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo,’’ which 
lately figured 'so 
conspicuously 
at Christie’s by 
realizing prices 
that constitute 
a new saleroom 
record for this 
master’s work. 
Sir Charles 
Holmes — whose 
scholarly notes in 
the preface to 
the catalogue I 
shall have to 
quote repeatedly, 
as they leave little 
room for con- 
troversial theories 
or for elaboration 
—dwells upon the 
great qualities 
which distinguish 
Canaletto’s earlier 
work from _ the 
comparatively 
mechanical and 
dull productions 
of his later 
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PORTRAIT OF A BOY 


years: “dramatic force, a keen interest in 
striking natural effects of light and atmo- 
sphere, and often a grand audacity of design.” 
This audacity is particularly apparent in the 
use he makes of strong cast shadows cutting 
diagonally across the uprights and horizontals 
of the architectural constructions. 

As if to act as a foil and to stress the super- 
lative merit of these two masterpieces, there was 
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By Velazquez 


another pair of vedute, smaller in size and 
later in date, to illustrate the decline in artistry 
that set in with Canaletto’s advance in facility 
and mechanical skill. They were, by the way, 
wrongly described in the catalogue as repre- 
senting ““ The Church of the Salute” and 
** The Procuratie,” instead of “ The Church 
of the Redentore ” and “‘ The Prigioni.” A 
** View on the Brenta” by Canaletto’s nephew, 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN 


Bernardo Bellotto, whose work has in the 
past often been confused with that of his 
better-known uncle and master, is a far more 
attractive work both as regards ingenuity of 
design and richness and warmth of colour. 
One of the most debatable pictures of the 
exhibition was the fascinating portrait of a lady 
wearing a sumptuously embroidered green 
dress and a gold head-dress. In the catalogue 
it is set down as the “‘ Duchess of Ferrara,” 
by Dosso Dossi. Sir Charles Holmes half- 
heartedly suggests that it might be a portrait 
of Isabella d’Este, and does not question Dosso 


By Titian 


Dossi’s authorship whilst admitting that he 
cannot recall any other example of Dosso 
that is ‘‘ so near to Florentine work in its almost 
metallic firmness.” What are his reasons, 
then, for accepting the attribution to Dosse 
Dossi? How little that master’s customary 
practice has in common with the portrait in 
question ; how much more he relied upon rela- 
tions of light and shade and fusion of colours, 
as opposed to the linear emphasis so marked 
in this picture, could be seen by comparison 
with a characteristic and unquestionably 
authentic portrait by Dosso Dossi which 
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PORTRAIT OF AN OLD LADY 





By F. B. Greuze (?) 
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though not forming part of the exhibition, was 
hung on the landing outside the gallery. The 
strong resemblance between the lady in the 
green dress and the “Isabella d’Este” by 
Titian in the Vienna Gallery should set at rest 
any doubt concerning the identity of the sitter. 
_ Sir Charles confidently accepts the attribu- 
tion to Moroni of a stately three-quarter length 
portrait of a man in black; but, although the 


rechristening as Jacopo da Pontormo of the 
superb “ Portrait of an Ecclesiastic,”’ formerly 
ascribed by a concensus of expert opinion to 
Franciabigio, will not be seriously disputed. 
Sir Charles Holmes’s opinion is based on the 
sculptural firmness with which the head is 
rendered, and which afterwards became the 
hall-mark of Bronzino, Jacopo da Pontormo’s 
famous pupil. Strangely enough, the fasci- 





HEAD OF A MAN 


hands are certainly characteristic of the master, 
there is a violence of contrast between the 
dark masses of costume and background and 
the strong lights of collar and flesh for which 
it would be difficult to find a parallel in 
Moroni’s authenticated works. Moreover, the 
collar and hat are so clearly fashioned in the 
Spanish style that one can well understand the 
description in Christie’s catalogue last year as 
* Spanish School.” On the other hand, the 


By Lorenzo Lotto 


nating head of a “‘ Medici Princess,” plausibly 
given to Bronzino, is singularly devoid of this 
structural firmness and attracts rather by the 
rare delicacy and sensitiveness in the rendering 
of the features. 

Lorenzo Lotto’s name is tentatively, but 
not quite convincingly, attached to a “‘ Head of 
a Monk,” from Lord Portarlington’s collection. 
The alternative suggestion, Savoldo, which is 
discarded by Sir Charles, seems to offer a more 
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likely solution of the problem. Examples by, 
or attributed to, the Veronese painter Paolo 
Morando, to Titian and to his son Orazio 
Vecellio, complete the list of Italian portraits. 
Three works of a different type included in the 
collection were a “‘ Holy Family with Saints 
and an Angel in a Landscape ” by Bonifazio— 
a typical Santa Conversazione, sumptuous in 
colour and worldly in 
spirit, attractive by its 
harmonious _luscious- 
ness, but somewhat 
flabby in the painting 
of the faces and limbs ; 
a Tintoretto “ Virgin 
and Child with two 
Saints,” which has been 
brought back to some- 
thing approaching its 
pristine condition bythe 
removal of the exten- 
sive restorations which 
concealed its truc 
appearance when it 
passed last year through 
the saleroom with the 
rest of the Nemes 
collection; and a 
brilliant little “‘ Banquet 
of Cleopatra,” in which 
Domenico Tiepolo 
closely emulates the 
achievement of his more 
illustrious father, 
Giovanni ; Battista 
Tiepolo. 

Of the few non- 
Italian pictures included 
in the exhibition 
the most puzzling was 
undoubtedly a “ Por- 
trait of a Boy,” sold 
at Sotheby’s in June 
1928 as an El Greco, but now held to 
be by Velazquez, under El Greco’s influence. 
The strong painting of the head certainly 
conforms far more with the manner of 
Velazquez’s early bodegones than with any 
known work by E] Greco. On the other hand, 
the ruff collar is of a fashion which pre-dates 
the time of Velazquez, but is often found in the 
earlier master’s work, so that the question of 
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MATERNAL REPROACH 
Attributed to R. P. Bonington 





authorship cannot be considered to be definitely 
settled. 

Dr. Friedlander is responsible for the 
attribution to the Master of the Magdalen 
Legend of the exquisite little portrait of ‘‘ Mary, 
Queen of Hungary,” which passed formerly 
under Clouet’s name. This great expert’s close 
study of the Magdalen master’s work com- 
mands respect, even 
though the picture in 
question is far superior 
to any known portrait 
by the same master. 
More debatable is the 
origin of the “ Portrait 
of an Old Lady,” cata- 
logued, when in the 
Holford collection, 
under the name of 
Greuze, and believed to 
depict the mother of 
the artist. That this 
picture has nothing to 
do with Greuze or, 
indeed, with any other 
French master may be 
asserted with full confi- 
dence. It is of German 
origin, and the names 
of Anton Graff and 
Joseph Edlinger have 
been mentioned in this 
connection. The final 
verdict must be left to 
the German specialists, 
who are more familiar 
with the art of their 
fatherland in the late 
eighteenth century than 
any English student 
can aspire to be. 

A few drawings 
by Bonington, Gains- 
borough, Claude, Hubert Robert, and Zuccaro 
added to the attraction of this memorable little 
exhibition. In conclusion, it is interesting to 
note that this collection, scattered again, no 
doubt, by the time these notes are in the hands 
of the printer, was formed during the last 
twelve months or so by intelligent use made 
of the opportunities offered by the salerooms 
in the European capitals. 
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DUNKERQUE 





By Edward Wadsworth 


In the collection of Otto Oppenheimer, Esq. 


EDWARD WADSWORTH 


By T. W. EARP 


An exhibition of the works of Edward Wadsworth occurs at Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery May 23 to June 16 


R. WADSWORTH?’S painting has 

been a continuous voyage of dis- 

covery in the possibilities of his 

art. But, unlike most pictures which 
intimate on the part of their creator a pre- 
occupation in enlarging the means of expres- 
sion which his medium affords, his work has 
always possessed the happy property of stimu- 
lating the spectator’s interest and of com- 
municating its author’s ardours. Most 
experimentalists are led farther and farther 
away from the capacity of sharing with the 
public the result of their investigations. Their 
art takes upon itself so alembical a nature that 
the barrier of its obscurity either becomes 
insurmountable or its intention revealed only 
to the doubtful appreciations of a coterie. For 
it is not enough that the forms and colours 





should be there on the canvas for all to see, 
unless they arouse a response to the artist’s 
intention on the beholder’s part. Mr. Wads- 
worth, in the course of his progress, has 
advanced far from his early work, but he has 
never sought to construct an arcanum of his 
art, or wilfully to break the link of sympathetic 
comprehension between the spectator and 
himself. 

His early landscapes of the Black Country 
proclaimed the arrival of a painter of distinct 
originality. Sweeping away the inessentials of 
detail, he extracted its basic pattern from the 
uneven landscape, and yet in the architecture 
of his design lost none of the emotional 
implications of the scene itself. And in his 
work since, in his research in the pure 
science of painting. without falling into mere 
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SPECTATORS At Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery By Edward Wadsworth 





REGATTA At Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery By Edward Wadsworth 
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Edward Wadsworth 


symbology, he has always informed increasing 
technical accomplishment with its significance 
of suggestion. 

In the pictures of streets and harbours of 
Southern France, Mr. Wadsworth allowed 
himself a nearer approach to realism than in 
the Black Country landscapes, and this phase 
in his development leads directly to the 
canvases of the 
present  exhibi- 
tion. The line, 
though taut and 
strong, is much 
finer than before ; 
it has the tensity 
of steel rather 
than of iron. 
The design is 
more spacious, 
and the forms 
are freer in their 
environment. 
The streets, with 
the arabesques of 
their signs and 
the drying linen 
hanging like 
banners from the 
windows, are at 
once fascinating 
pictorial com- 
positions and 
filled with the 
sun-baked leisure 
of the South. 
The studies of 
ships, often dis- 
closed from the 
cool interior of a 
sailors’ tavern 
through a raised 
curtain suggestive 
of a stage-setting, 
are instinct with 
the magic of the 
sea; while at the 
same time they 
fall, with all the intricacy of their cordage, 
into the inevitability of an unerring pictorial 
scheme. There is perfect union between the 
esthetic and representational actualities. 

These qualities are wedded with the same 
remarkable skill in Mr. Wadsworth’s recent 
work. But the delight of the painting is 


THE AUGER 





Collection Blanco-White 


obtained with a much greater economy on the 
side of representation, while the evocative 
significance is immeasurably increased. It 
would be difficult to confine it to any particular 
category, such as landscape or still-life, and, 
excepting for certain canvases of Chirico, it 
could not easily be related to work with which 
one is already acquainted. The medium which 
Mr. Wadsworth 
employs is tem- 
pera, in whose 
exacting manipu- 
lation he is known 
as a past master, 
and the clarity 
afforded by its 
proper handling 
makes it peculiar- 
ly appropriate for 
displaying the 
beauty of his 
draughtsmanship. 
His line has that 
lucid elegance 
conveyed by the 
sadly overworked 
word “classic,” 
enabling him to 
obtain, when he 
requires it, a 
realism of minu- 
test detail. But 
we may follow 
out as we will 
what might be 
considered the in- 
strumental part of 
Mr. Wadsworth’s 
work — the pre- 
cision of line, the 
union and oppo- 
sition of colour, 
the structure of 
design—there yet 
escapes analysis 
the full satisfac- 
tionof the picture. 
Its technical ability we can grant at once. 
The elements of form and colour are beauti- 
fully displayed, and pleasing enough for their 
combination to be an adequate end in itself. 
They seem, though, to be but the point of 
departure for the peculiar attraction exercised 
by the canvas as a whole, which lies in part 
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BLUE HORIZON By Edward Wadsworth 


In the collection of Mrs. Bertram Park 


visually within them, and in part imaginatively 
beyond. For within the broad pattern of the 
composition, gradually building up its general 
effect, Mr. Wadsworth utilizes a variety of 
shapes which in themselves offer the liveliest 
interest. They are mostly objects associated 
with the sea—sometimes blocks of cork gnarled 
with the indentation of the tides, sometimes 
planks polished and grained by the sea- 
breezes, or instruments of nautical measure- 
ment, or, above all, shells curiously whorled 
and streaked with infinite gradations of colour. 
Or occasionally, too, no precise association 
can be attached for the diverse collection pre- 
sented on the canvas. Scent-siphons, marble 
columns, bouquets, sprigs of laurel, children’s 
toys and trippers’ souvenirs—all these, whose 
curiosity of form would in some cases seem 
to defy invention, betray in isolation a charmed 
bewilderment to the sight, yet cohere together 
in a design of almost classic severity. And, 
acting perhaps on the principle that truth is 
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stranger than fiction, Mr. Wadsworth has 
realised that these fantastic creations of human 
whims and purposes give a wealth of content 
and a regale of form which far surmounts in 
interest and pictorial wealth the attractions of 
geometry. Yet the grouping of these hetero- 
geneous objects triumphantly proves an artistic 
argument, and it is the progression with which 
they construct the pattern of the picture as a 
whole—the skilful architecture of their assem- 
blage—which gives an intellectual pleasure 
much greater than that of the usual still-life. 
Frequently they stand in bold relief against 
a marine background of sea and sky, intense 
with the energy of their pose in a freedom of 
air and space, in some cases shown on a 
jetty extending into the distance, with a ship 
on the horizon and a lighthouse standing 
sentinel. Then their power of evocation is 
even more abundantly accentuated and the 
imaginative quality of which we have spoken 
exercises its full sway. Dreams of the sea are 
conjured up and tales of the sea recalled—the 
bustle of the port, the fortune of the voyage, 
and that pervading impression of the strange 
and the unknown which is the basis of all 
romance. 
Even where the landscape setting does not 
to some extent point the suggestion, the 
character of the objects contributing to the 
structure of many of the compositions per- 
suades to it. The ships and harbours and 
invitations to the voyage of Mr. Wadsworth’s 
earlier work are expressed with an actuality 





THE UNDREAMED SHORE By Edward Wadsworth 


In the Gibbs collection 














Edward Wadsworth 


equal to that of their real appearance in these 
detached fragments of sea-life. But some of the 
paintings have no concern with matters marine. 
Their “ properties ” are chosen with the same 
A pair of binoculars, a 
lantern — almost any 


diversity as ever. 
weighing-machine, a 
object imaginable 
might attract the 
artist’s attention for 
the purpose of his 
design. And when 
they have assumed 
their appropriate 
unity within it, 
they weld together 
in an emotional 
significance which is 
superimposed upon 
their individual 
image and the ideas 
—whether of utility 
or ornament— 
which they arouse 
in us as_ separate 
things. 

They awake 
what might be 
termed a pictorial 
emotion. From an 
appreciation of 
their colour and 
form comes a state 
of mind—often a 
sense of drama— 
which Mr. Wads- 
worth adumbrates 
in the titles they are 
given. The shells 
and the mask which 
gazes towards the 
open sea he calls 
“Spectators” ; 
another combination is “‘ A Winter’s Tale.” 
Such are a hint of the evocations called up in 
his own mind, but he would probably not 
dictate identical ones to the spectator. The 
names which he bestows upon his pictures are 
more in the nature of an urge to us to release 





LITTLE WESTERN FLOWER 


whatever imagination may be awakened within 

us by them. But it is a quality of their spell 

that they do arouse in so lively a fashion the 

imaginative faculty, which operates beyond 

the satisfaction of the abstract form to which 

our esthetic sensibility may reduce them, and 
which need not 
necessarily follow 
the direction offered 
by the artist him- 
self. Itis sufficient 
that they open up 
to us new vistas of 
dream and set the 
thought exploring a 
world of its own 
fantasy. 

Not many de- 
scriptive or abstract 
pictures lead beyond 
their frames. The 
story is told, or the 
puzzle fits together, 
and the result of 
such accomplish- 
ment is by no 
means to be be- 
littled. But we are 
grateful to Mr. 
Wadsworth for 
having set free in 
us an element 
which unites us 
more intimately 
with the end of his 
own creation, and, 
by the power of 
evocation contained 
in his work, allow- 
ing his art to be- 
come, as it were, a 
part of our own 

sensations to a greater extent than is usually 
the case. The communication which he 
establishes is all the closer for permitting full 
play to our free will, but it is the seduction of 
his canvas which in the first place sets that 
free will in operation. 





By Edward Wadsworth 
At Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery 
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ENGLISH WALL-PAINTINGS AT 
CHALFONT ST. GILES 


By E. W. TRISTRAM 
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SCENES CONNECTED WITH ST. CATHERINE 


Wall-paintings in Chalfont St. Giles Church, Bucks 


Early fourteenth century 


HE village of Chalfont St. Giles 

in Buckinghamshire is comparatively 

well Known to Londoners who live 

on the north side of the City and 
take pleasure in the scenery of the Chiltern 
Hills, for it is readily accessible from the north- 
western suburbs. Not only is it of interest 
to them for its own charm, but for its associa- 
tions with the poet Milton, who is said to 
have retired here from the Great Plague of 
London and completed “ Paradise Lost” 
whilst he resided in the village. Its parish 
church is in consequence better known than 
is usually the fortune of village churches, and 
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the few fragments of wall-paintings which it 
possesses have been seen by many. During 
January of this year considerably more paint- 
ing has been exposed by the removal of the 
plaster with which it was covered, and in 
consequence the sequence of the scheme is 
now more evident. It appears that the lime- 
wash with which the paintings were obliterated 
in the sixteenth and succeeding centuries was 
removed about the year 1863, and the walls 
replastered, excepting in one or two places. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the work 
is fragmentary and not very legible. On 
the other hand, what still remains forms yet 
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DETAIL OF A FIGURE OF ST. CATHERINE 
Wall-paintings in Chalfont St. Giles Church, Bucks 


Early fourteenth century 


another valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of English medieval painting. It occurs 
in the south aisle of the nave, on the east wall 
of which there are fragments of St. Anne 
Teaching the Virgin, St. Catherine Converting 
the Learned Men, and the Destruction of the 
Wheel; so little remains of the two last sub- 
jects that to a certain extent their identification 
must remain uncertain. In two subjects 
adjacent to them on the south wall of the aisle 
St. Catherine appears. In the first she is 
depicted presenting two small figures—one of 
whom, possibly a cripple, she holds in her 
arms—to the Virgin, who receives them under 
her protection. In the second she appears 
to be acting as sponsor or patroness to a clerk, 
who kneels before an image of the Virgin and 
Child, upon an altar. No doubt these paint- 
ings had reference to the altar at the end 
of the aisle which was probably dedicated to 
St. Catherine. In the conjunction of St. Anne 
Teaching the Virgin and the last subject 
mentioned above it appears to have been the 


at Chalfont St. Giles 


painter’s intention to lay stress upon the saint’s 
role as patroness of learning. The next space 
in the south wall bears two subjects only 
which can be readily identified, viz. the 
Temptation in the Garden and the Expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from Paradise. They appear 
after two subjects, now perished, that may 
have been connected with the Creation. Then 
follows a “ Crucifixion,” with the Virgin and St. 
John, a well-preserved subject and an excellent 
illustration of the wall-painting of the first 
half of the fourteenth century in our village 
churches. Beneath it is part of a representa- 
tion of the Resurrection of Christ, followed on 
the same level by “ The Decollation of St. John 
the Baptist.” Immediately above appears “‘ The 
Feast of Herod,” with Salome bearing the 
head of St. John the Baptist on a charger, and 
Salome dancing at the feast. Slight traces of 
another subject are visible above a doorway 
which here intervenes. The western part of 
the wall is devoted to a large representation of 
a “* Jesse Tree,” which in its original state must 
have measured about 12 ft. long by 9 ft. high. 
Its condition now is very imperfect and the 
details of the painting can only be distin- 
guished on close examination. Still, it is 
clear that it was once a very fine representation 
of a subject that does not frequently occur. 
The figure of David playing the harp can be 
identified in the centre of the tree, and there 
are traces of the Virgin and Child at the top. 
In the branches of the tree, which was evidently 





THE TEMPTATION AND EXPULSION FROM THE 
GARDEN 


Wall-paintings in Chalfont St. Giles Church, Bucks 


Early fourteenth century 
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THE CRUCIFIXION 


Wall-paintings in Chalfont St. Giles Church, Bucks 


Early fourteenth century 

















English Wall-paintings at Chalfont St. Giles 


intended to represent a grape vine, there are 
figures of prophets holding scrolls. The left 
part of the composition, which no doubt in- 
cluded figures of kings, has perished. In all, 
there must have been about twenty-four figures 
of kings and prophets represented, each bearing 
a title. The subject is rendered more elabor- 
ately than in the example at Chalgrove in 
Oxfordshire, and is very similar to the repre- 
sentations in the English psalters of the early 
part of the fourteenth century. 








of the structure; it belongs as essentially to 
the building as the thatching on an ancient 
cottage, and has that peculiar quality of all 
true art, that it appears to have come there as 
naturally as lichen on an old tombstone. 

The paintings are not unique, nor can they 
be classed even amongst the more important 
relics we possess of work of this date. The 
early part of the fourteenth century displayed 
an activity in wall-painting parallel to that of 
the production of illuminated books. So many 





THE RESURRECTION 
Wall-paintings in Chalfont St. Giles Church, Bucks 


Early fourteenth century 


There is sufficient painting in this aisle at 
Chalfont St. Giles to stimulate the imagination 
to picture a complete scheme of wall-painting 
of this date. It is executed in a swift, simple 
method mainly in line, with the usual earth 
colours, yellow and red ochre and black, the 
drapery in parts being solidly tinted and some 
of the backgrounds diapered. The figures are 
all expressively drawn, and the painter has 
succeeded in presenting his subjects vividly 
and dramatically. Herein he has achieved the 
main purpose of his effort—the instruction of 
the villagers in doctrine and sacred history. 
Nevertheless, or perhaps in consequence of 
this, his work appears to form an integral part 


still exist, and indications of the former exist- 
ence of others are so frequently found that it 
is reasonable to suppose that there must have 
been many painters who were entirely engaged 
on such work. There is a much greater 
uniformity in type than characterizes those of 
the previous century. Before the beginning of 
the fourteenth century the influence of various 
monastic centres is evident, but after this time 
the character of the work itself is such that it 
must largely have been executed by journeymen 
painters working in the country around such 
centres as London and Norwich. Yet the 
work is “‘ informed,” and the scholarship in 
the arranging of individual compositions 
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THE FEAST OF HEROD 


Wall-paintings in Chalfont St. Giles Church, Bucks 
Early fourteenth century 


and general matter so pronounced that it 
is manifest that it still to a large degree 
came under the control or direction of 





THE DECOLLATION OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Wall-paintings in Chalfont St. Giles Church, Bucks 
Early fourteenth century 
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the monasteries. In Buckingham- 
shire itself, and in the surrounding 
districts, there are many remains of 
painting of about the same date and 
of a similar type. To give but two 
instances within a few miles of 
Chalfont St. Giles : there are a series 
of subjects relating to the Life of Christ 
in the south nave aisle at Sarratt. 
Unfortunately, they are not readily 
deciphered, but on close inspection 
they display so close an affinity with 
those at Chalfont St. Giles that they 
might well have been the work of 
the same hand. The paintings at 
Little Kimble, although they may 
have been executed a few years 
earlier, also bear a very close resem- 
blance in the type of drawing. Here, 
however, the subjects include repre- 
sentations of saints with episodes in 
their lives, and originally covered 
the walls of the small nave. The 
general scheme can still be made 
out, and in parts the painting is 
well preserved. A large figure of 
St. George is in a good state of 
preservation and excellent in work- 
manship, whilst a representation of St. 
Francis Preaching to the Birds is of 
exceptional interest for the appearance 
of this subject at so early a date in England; 
unfortunately, the condition of this subject 
is poor. 





JESSE TREE 


Wall-paintings in Chalfont St. Giles Church, Bucks 
Early fourteenth century 
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BLAMPIED’S PAINTINGS IN OIL AND 


WATERCOLOURS 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 





DMUND BLAMPIED’S genius as 

an etcher is widely recognized—as 

a painter far less so, yet he is 

equally personal, equally masterly 
in both forms of art. When he etched 
“Driving Home in the Rain” in 1914, 
though that vital plate was not published tll 
after the war, immediately the connoisseurs 
realized that a new master of etching had 
arrived, with a singularly personal vision and 
a manner of expression all his own. The 
horse of the farm and the “ Vraic,” and the 
peasant life of his native Jersey, furnished the 
principal themes of Blampied’s etchings and 
drypoints; and later, as he ranged farther 
afield—to Northern and Southern France, to 
the Basque country and Spain, to Tunisia—his 
mastery of the drypoint became more assured, 
his expression none the less simple and per- 
sonal, while he always found rare new pictorial 
motives among the peasants and their cattle. 
And now, with every touch of his draughtsman- 
ship as ever vital and suggestive, his place is 
unquestioned among the masters of the copper- 
plate, though as a painter he still has to come 
into his own. I shall be surprised if he does 
not come full tide with the present exhibition 
of his paintings in oil and watercolours at the 
Lefévre Galleries*; for here, with a palette 


* The exhibition opens on May 1 and closes on May 25. 
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THE THREE HORSES 


By Edmund Blampied 


limited to six colours but with an infinite 
range of tones, he has painted, with a masterly 
command of both mediums, pictures, all varied 
in their artistic motives, which are significantly 
pictorial. 

Always striving for rhythmical design, 
which seems to happen naturally from the 
character of his subjects, Blampied apparently 
is little concerned with “ pattern.” Take 
“The Three Horses,” for instance—how 
rhythmically the equine forms fall into design 
with the cottage buildings that stand on the 
crest of the hill, yet how naturally the one white 
horse continues its grazing, while the other 
pays its caressing attentions to the dark horse; 
and how simple and fluently, with what fresh- 
ness and roundness, the whole thing is painted, 
bathed beautifully in light and air! Night 
effects, with dramatically contrasting lights and 
shadows, are favourite subjects with Blampied, 
but in each we find a different motive. In 
“A Lame Horse,” for instance, the poor beast 
stands patiently in a stable doorway, while his 
hurt is closely examined by a bending woman 
and a kneeling man whose bodies shield a 
flare that glows fiercely under the horse’s belly. 
The painter has concentrated his powers on 
this, with the surrounding shadows, as the 
man and woman are obviously concentrating 
their healing powers at the moment. “ Night 
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CHEZ LA VEUVE L’ARBALESTIER 
By Edmund Blampied 
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Time Traffic” is another strikingly original 
picture based on a nocturnal impression. The 
leader of two horses drawing a heavily-laden 
cart is coming suddenly into a blaze of light 
which stretches across the picture, while the 
rear horses, which have not yet reached the 
light, are darkly in shadow. For the rest, 
there are lights in the houses of the street, 
there is other traffic concerned in the 
clashing of light and dark, but that leading 
horse is transfigured by the strange, mystic 
light on his head. Then there is “ The 
Farm Fire,” a_ wild 
scene of excitement 
beautifully ordered by 
the artist, with a white 
and a dark horse, mad- 
dened by the danger 
which they do not com- 
prehend, galloping in a 
frenzy from the conflag- 
ration, followed by the 
glow of the flames, and 
the farmhands rushing 
with ladders to the 
blazing ricks. “Night 
Effect in Tarascon” 
gives us another study 
of contrasts, while ‘‘The 
Peaceful Farm” and “A 
Farm near Wimereux” 
have the charm of rustic 
serenity, the latter being 
a silvery picture with 
a white light over it. 
A beautifully balanced 
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AN OLD BRIDGE, PARIS 
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design, painted with a master’s touch and 
vision, is “‘ Under a Bridge,” the subject of 
which is the horses and cart standing on the 
sloping ground under the arch through which 
one has a glimpse of the river and the opposite 
bank. A very unusual Blampied is “ Rain,” 
an atmospheric study of sky and sea during 
a rainstorm, giving a vivid impression of 
the perturbed waters in the harbour. “ In 
Tunisia ” is another unfamiliar picture, for we 
have not been accustomed to see this artist at 
home with camels; yet here he is bringing 
camels through a gateway into the town, just 
as if he had been painting them all his life, so 
surely do hand and vision work together when 
his interest is awakened. ‘“ Distant Church ” 
is a landscape that attracted him, for there were 
two white horses, a white cloud, a belt of trees, 
and a white church; what more could artist ask 
for? Now comes a group of three pictures 
in which Blampied was never more himself, 
for here he is with his Jersey peasants in their 
convivial moods. 

‘La Goutte ” shows three men seated at 
a table, intent on the glasses into which a 
fourth is pouring liquor. Everything is so true, 
so plastic, and the blue trousers of the man 
in the centre so beautifully, so rightly placed 
in the picture. Not less masterly are “ The 
Host” and “ Friends,” in which convivial 





By Edmund Blampied 

















THE WATER-CART Watercolour by Edmund Blampied 





THE COUNTRY ROAD (At the Lefévre Galleries) By Edmund Blampied 
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drinking and the psychology of the peasant 
offer the motives. In watercolours we find 
the artist treating the same class of subject 
with the same plastic suggestion. In “ Chez 
la Veuve l’Arbalestier”’ we see the old, 
spectacled hostess in characteristic attitude 
serving her two peasant customers, poising a 
small tray with her left hand, while with the 
right she pours out a glass of wine over the 
man’s arm, he watching 
intently ; whiletheother, 
arresting moment- 
arily his drinking from 
a bowl of soup, takes 
an altruistic part in the 
watch. It is a glimpse 
of local character and 
habit, designed with 
an instinctive sense of 
rhythm and balance of 
tones, while the painting 
is wonderful in its 
truth to fact—the fat, 
wrinkled hand of the 
hostess, the glass of 
pouring wine, the black 
bottle, the bowls of 
soup. “ The Country 
Road” is a_ beautiful 
summer picture—a 
rustic cartand horses are 
passing a wood on the 
left, while beyond is 
open country, but the 
trees are painted most 
suggestively against the 
light of the sky, while 
mystery lurks in the 
darkness of the boscage. 
Trees in leaf again are 
a factor in the design of 
“An Old Bridge, Paris,” casting shadows on 
the side of the structure, while under the arch 
is a group of horses and carts, and beyond the 
river is seen part of a further bridge. The 
texture and colour of the stone are finely sug- 
gested. “The Water-Cart,” with its spray of 
water from the barrel as it moves slowly on the 
ground, is another success. Blampied’s subtle 
and incorrigible sense of humour finds rich 
play in his watercolours. ‘‘ That Man with the 
Fish ” is a brilliant example; and after seeing 
this small angler, with the look of pride in his 
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THAT MAN WITH THE FISH 





face, hugging this monster fish, many a fisher- 
man might well reduce the size of his tall 
stories of angling prowess. Then there is the 
cynical humour of “‘ Who says nothing often 
says the most,” a noisy group of gaggling 
villagers, with the bodies of women and the 
heads of geese, surrounding a helpless little 
man who shrugs his shoulders hopelessly ; and 
** Father!” a man, the worse for drink, 
riding home backwards 
in the early morning, 
with monster wine 
bottles on either side 
keeping him company ; 
while “A Drink 
Song” is a Goya-like in- 
vention, finely designed, 
a winged horse with a 
nosebag moving at a 
stately pace toward 
the breaking day, and 
drawing after him a 
company of drunken 
revellers. But Blam- 
pied’s watercolours are 
as varied as they are 
accomplished. There is 
“La Bonne Femme,” 
a little masterpiece in 
the study of values and 
the painting of detail— 
the earthenware dishes, 
the textures of the 
tablecloth and the 
old wife’s clothes, the 
chair; there is won- 
derful expressiveness in 
** Three Old Men,” the 
deaf one in the centre 
half lifting himself 
from the bench to catch 
what the fat old crony in the chair is saying. 
The scenes on the Jersey coast are very per- 
sonal to the artist. ‘“‘ Vraiching” and “A 
Jersey Shore ” are the kind of theme he has 
already made familiar to us in his etchings and 
lithographs, though he brings them to us now 
with a new beauty; and the same may be 
said of “ Stable Gossips ” and “ The Stable 
Door,” though “‘ The Potato Digger ” offers a 
freshness of motive; while light, space, and 
atmosphere combine to bathe “‘ The Martello 
Tower ” in a kind of dreamlike beauty. 


By Edmund Blampied 














CASTLE OF COCA, NEAR SEGOVIA 


Erected for the family of Fonseca in the fifteenth century and constructed entirely of rose-coloured brick 


SPANISH ARCHITECTURE 


THE MUDEJAR TOWERS OF ARAGON 
By BERNARD BEVAN 


OME years ago the municipal council 

of a small town in Aragon decided 

to erect a new bull-ring, deeming it 

essential that this should be in a 
purely National style. However, the council 
found that no typically “ bull-ring architec- 
ture”? had been evolved, most nineteenth 
century Plazas de Toros being strange inter- 
pretations of Roman, Moorish, Renaissance and 
Neo-Classic. Two only are older, those of 
Ronda and Seville; both date from the 
eighteenth century, but the latter owing to 
recent restorations has lost its original baroque 
character. 


Recourse was, therefore, had to the works 
of archeologists. Here arose a new difficulty, 
for the council found that native Spaniards 
insisted upon the Spanish origin of all archi- 
tectural styles seen in Spain with the exception 
of the Roman and Moorish, while foreigners 
had been eager to prove all innovations to have 
come from their own countries. 

For example, some found that Visigothic 
was a form of Byzantine imported from Syria 
and Persia via Northern Africa (at this time 
Arian-Christian), while others showed its con- 
nection with the Carlovingian and pre-Roman- 
esque derived overland from Constantinople. 
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SARAGOSSA: SAN MIGUEL DE LOS NAVARROS 


Fourteenth century 


“ Flowing” decoration framing the windows 


German scholars, in particular, had compared 
the Visigothic of the Asturias with slightly 
posterior work in the Rhine valley. 
Frenchmen, all but one who proclaimed 
everything as Persian or Sassanid, declared 
Spanish Romanesque to have come from 
France with the Benedictines of Cluny, 
and described all Spanish characteristics as 
variations of the Romanesque already flourish- 
ing in Anjou, Aquitaine, Poitou, Provence, 
Languedoc, Normandy, and Auvergne. Other 
foreigners named Italy as the home of Catalan 
Romanesque, stating that the belfries came 
from Como, while the exterior blind arcading 
in place of corbels was a Lombard feature. 
Spanish authorities were confounded by all 
these foreign criticisms, and Sefior Lampérez 
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y Romea* himself notes the old cathedral of 
Salamanca as being a Latin basilica, with a 
Byzantine cupola, a Mohammedan lantern, and 
possessing capitals of North German type. 
And so too, they said, with Gothic archi- 
tecture foreign influence predominated, Bene- 
dictine French, Burgundian, Flemish, Dutch 
and German, till according to many critics 
Spain was but a repository of exotic art. Then 
came the Plateresque; but this it is usually 
agreed, both in Spain and abroad, was not so 
much an architectural style as the application 
to Gothic, and later to Renaissance buildings, 
of Italian ornament borrowed from marble 
tombs commissioned at Genoa. After this 
curious infiltration of Renaissance decoration, 
whose profusion and luxuriousness render 
Plateresque edifices unlike those of any other 
country, came a period when Italian principles 
of a constructional nature were adopted. 
Rusticated bases and Palladian windows be- 
came the fashion, till finally the Escorial was 
erected in a style more barren than the earliest 
Florentine Renaissance, and representative not 
of the Spanish genius but of two minds, the 


* In Historia de la Arquitectura Cristiana Espanola. 
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SARAGOSSA : TOWER OF SAN GIL 
Fourteenth century 
Arcades and trellis-like diaper derived from Moorish Andalusian style 
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architect Herrera 
and the austere ’ 
Philip II. After Vy: 
a short Plater- Pe 
esque revival, 
bolder than its 
Original and 
more resembling 
French Renais- 
sance, Neapolitan 
baroque appeared 
in Spain and, 
under the Jesuits, 
spread to Mexico, 
where it assumed 
many purely in- 
dividual charac- 
teristics. In the 
mother - country 
the style of 
Churriguera and 
his associates held 


Mudéjares,* that 
is to say, Moors 
who, while retain- 
ing their faith, 
transferred their 
earthly allegiance 
to the Christians 
when the latter 
conquered their 
territory. Gov- 
erned by new 
rulers, thousands 
of these subject 
Moors continued 
to live on their 
native soil, and 
more than a 
hundred towns 
possessed ghettos 
oe =60odorr aljamas in 
a on which, together 


with the Jews, 








sway till this in its 
turn was super- 
seded by the 
Neo-Classic 
revival. 

It was obvious 
to the above- 
mentioned muni- 
cipal council that, 
whatever national 
peculiarities 
Spanish architec- 
ture had assumed, 
no definite Euro- 
pean style had 
Originated in 
Spain. They did 
not fail to remem- 
ber that Moorish 
art, both that of TERUEL: SAN MARTIN 
the Chalifate and 
of the Maghreb 
or “ Land of the Setting Sun,” had flourished 
in Spain as nowhere else; but Moorish art 
could not accurately be termed Spanish, for 
it belonged to that very civilization which 
Christian. Spain for nearly seven hundred 
years had done her utmost to exterminate. 

There was, nevertheless, one style which, 
though a child of the Moorish, was born and 
flourished solely in the Peninsula. This was 
the product of a national minority, the 




















Thirteenth century 


ae. the Mudéjares 
were segregated. 
Although at times 
ill-treated — they 
are known to have 
worked in chains, 
and at one period 

a slave was sold 
for half the price 
of an ox—the 
Mudéjares_ were 
protected by 
special laws, were 
indeed in a 
measure self- 
governing and of- 

» fF. ten intermarried 
>} |. with the Chris- 
tians. Alfonso VI 

From a drawing by Hilary Rooper of Castile himself 
married a Moor 
and proclaimed 
himself ‘“‘ Emperor of the two Religions,” 
while Pedro I of Aragon could write only 
in Arabic. Although for centuries there was 
desultory warfare between Christians and 
Mohammedans, there were long periods of 
amicable understanding, and the Mudéjares, 
though belonging to the race and religion of 
the enemy, were not harshly treated on that 
account. It was only in later times, when the 


* The name is derived from an Arabic word meaning a tributary. 
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Moors were finally banished from Spain, 
that short-sighted and despotic sovereigns, 
influenced by bigoted prelates, decreed com- 
pulsory baptism for the Mudéjares or expulsion 
from the country. But all Christian Spain did 
not agree with the principles of the Inquisition, 
for the Aragonese Christians agitated against 
these Royal pragmaticas, prophesying that the 
expulsion of the Mudéjares would impoverish 
the land. This, alas! eventually proved to be 
the case. 

After the conquest of Granada, when the 
remaining Moors (derisively known as Moriscos 
or “little Moors”) were forcibly baptized 
through the energies of Cardinal Ximénez,* 
they were gradually driven from the country, 
and Spain never again reached the position of a 
first-class Power. Between 1492 and 1614, the 
date of their final expulsion, the Moriscos were 
forced to submit to the harshest discipline and 
were heavily taxed. It was Charles V who, 
though he admired the Mosque of Cordoba 
sufficiently to rebuke the chapter for destroying 
a portion in order to build the cathedral, 
himself destroyed part of the Alhambra in 
order to erect his Renaissance palace. More- 
over, adding insult to injury, he actually forced 
the Moriscos to pay for it in return for various 
privileges, including permission to retain their 
turbans. 

The Mudéjares were excellent workmen, 
and in their principal crafts—bricklaying, 
carpentry, plasterwork, and weaving—they 
far surpassed their Christian masters, being 
employed by them for both secular and 
ecclesiastical purposes. 

Mudéjar art, directly descended from the 
Moorish, often scarcely differed from it; in fact 
the Puerta del Sol at Toledo, and such parts of 
the Alcazar at Seville as escaped later restora- 
tion, long passed as genuine Moorish work. On 
the other hand, in ecclesiastical edifices it is 
usual to find Mudéjar allied to Christian 
forms, Romanesque, Gothic, or Renaissance. 
Pedro the Cruel employed Mudéjares exclu- 
sively for his alterations to the Seville Alcazar, 
and for his Royal convent-palaces at Astudillo 
and Tordesillas. Mr. J. B. Trendt has wittily 
noted that the adjective “royal” before a 
convent implies a Royal romance followed by a 

* Upon the High Altar of the Capilla Real, Granada, are 


bas-reliefs by Felipe Vigarni representing this scene. The 
Mudéjares of Teruel were baptised en masse in 1502. 


t Spain from the South. 
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Royal tragedy. In this case the romance and 
tragedy were Maria de Padilla. 

The Puerta del Sol at Toledo, and the town 
walls of Daroca and Niebla, testify to the 
skill of the Mudéjares in military architecture, 
and in these there are few traces of Christian 
influence. But in many cases a Christian 
architect was in charge. At the castle of 
Manzanares el Real, although typical Mudéjar 
features are incorporated, such as honeycomb 
cornices, diamond-point in plaster and sunken 
stone balls, the chief architect is known to have 
been one Juan Guas, of Flemish extraction. 
Guas built (also for the Dukes of Infantado) 
the great palace at Guadalajara, a blending of 
Mudéjar with Teutonic Gothic and Renais- 
sance. Other splendid Mudeéyjar castles are 
those at Medina del Campo, where Queen 
Isabella died, and of Coca, near Segovia, 
erected for the Fonseca family. Both are of 
rose-coloured brick. The former has suffered 
from excessive restoration, but the latter is 
perhaps the most imposing ruin in Spain. 

The Mudéjares will be chiefly remembered 
by their work for the Church—the Church to 
which, incidentally, they owed most of their 
hardships. The great cathedrals and abbeys 
were usually built in the fashionable foreign 
styles,* French, Burgundian, or Flemish- 
German Gothic, while to the Mudéjares were 
given the erection of the smaller churches. 
Their labour was cheap ; and in many districts, 
stone being scarce, sculpture was too expensive. 
This was fortunate, as the Mudéjares were more 
at home in small buildings. As a rule they 
were unhappy in their treatment of large 
edifices, for Moorish art had seldom been con- 
cerned with these problems. Unlike a Gothic 
cathedral, a Moorish building had never sought 
to impress by mere size. Even the Mosque 
of Cordoba, larger in area than any Christian 
church, remains intimate rather than awe- 
inspiring. 

As the Mudéjares shirked constructional 
problems it is usually said that theirs was no 
architectural style, but only a new type of 
decoration. To this it may be answered that 
in the planning of churches it was natural that 
the Christians should adhere to their own 
European principles of construction. When, 





* Small portions, however, were often decorated by Mudé- 
jares, such as the cloisters of Las Huelgas, Burgos, and Guadalupe ; 
the lantern of La Seo, Saragossa, and the choir triforium of Toledo 
Cathedral, 
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however, the Mudéjares were left to their 
own devices as in the synagogues of Toledo,* 
or in buildings erected for a civil purpose,t 
their constructional methods are far from 
uninteresting, while in their wooden ceilings 
they were 

unsurpassed. 

Owing to f 
the protracted 
duration of 
the Christian 
conquest — 
Toledo fell 
in 1086 and 
Saragossa in 
I118, but 
Seville not 
ull 1248, nor 
Granada till 
1492—Mudé- 
jar artis found 
in the northof 
Spain nearly 
two centuries 
before it 
reached the 
south. Hence, 
in the north 
only do we 
find Mudéjar 
allied to 
Romanesque. 

Sahagun, 
one of the 
earliest towns 
in Castile to 
employ Mu- 
déjares (im- 
ported from 
Aragon), 
retains two 
austere 
Romanesque- 
Mudéjar 
churches, one 
of which is 
mentioned in 
a donation of 1078. Upon these and upon 
the almost contemporary churches similarly 
of brick—San Lorenzo at Toro, La Lugareja 
at Arévalo, and San Salvador at Cuéllar—the 


* Santa Maria la Blanca and El Transito. 


+ Casa de Mesa and Tailler del Moro, also the Alcazar at 
Seville. 





SARAGOSSA: OCTAGONAL TOWER OF SAN PABLO 


Fourteenth century, the earliest of its type 


decoration consists exclusively of recessed 
panels divided by flat pilasters. But at Toledo, 
which is peculiarly rich in towers and apses 
both Romanesque and Gothic-Mudéjar,* this 
simple treatment becomes as it were a curtain 
composed of 
blind arcades 
in which are 
seen trefoil, 
lobed and 
horse-shoe 
arches, often 
intersecting 
and of great 
variety. Illes- 
cas possesses 
a particularly 
fine belfry of 
this type; 
while the 
little chapel 
at Humanéjos 
and the 
church of 
Pefiafiel have 
Mudéjar 
apses, but 
windows 
filled with 
Gothic trac- 
ery in which, 
nevertheless, 
the horse- 
shoe arch 
appears. 

More in- 
teresting even 
than the 
brickwork of 
Castile is that 
of Aragon. 
Here, tower- 
ing over the 
dusty plains 
or silhouetted 
against the 
white hills, 
barren and forbidding, the belfries, detached 
like the minarets of old from the buildings 
they serve, form the most striking feature of 
the landscape. 


* The towers of Santiago del Arrabal, San Roman, San Tomé 
and Convent of the Conception ; the apses of Santa Fé, Santo 
Cristo de la Luz, San Bartolomé, and Santo Cristo de la Vega. 
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Saragossa, the capital of Aragon, is a 
disappointing city. Neither its old palaces, 
curiously reminiscent of Verona, nor the many 
fine churches and ancient bridge (which appears 
so fascinating in Del Mazo’s picture in the 
Prado), can dispel the impression of vulgar 
modernity produced by the noisy trams and 
busy thoroughfares. 

The smaller towns of Aragon, however, 
have kept much of their medieval and in 
particular their Mudéjar aspect. Little has 
altered since the days when Moors and Chris- 
tians worked side by side in these sultry plains. 

Daroca is still girt with its Mudéjar walls, 
strengthened with more than one hundred 
towers whose tawny red does but enhance the 
air of desolation which pervades so great a part 
of Spain. Teruel again is a museum of Mudé- 
jar art. The town, rising above its vega and 
surrounded on all sides by undulating steppes, 
broken by the craters of extinct volcanoes, is 
known to scholars for its unpainted wooden 
retablos (1538), the work of a Frenchman, 
Gabriel Yoli. Others will remember the 
thirteenth-century legend concerning the 
“Lovers of Teruel,” so often repeated and 
dramatized, particularly in the seventeenth 
century. But the Mudéjar belfries of Teruel 
have never enjoyed the celebrity they deserve, 
although at once the finest and earliest in 
Aragon. Senor J. M. Quadrado* mentions 
the fact that the founders of the cityt built 
nine parish churches, one in the centre of the 
town and eight following the circuit of the 
walls. ‘This explains their curious position, as 
in four cases streets run underneath the towers 
which serve the double purpose of belfry and 
means of defence. 

The nine parishes combined together to 
pay for their erection, and it is probable that 
all were finished during the reign of Don 
Jaime (1213-76). At present but six remain, 
and of these most have been altered in suc- 
ceeding ages, that of San Pedro in 1795 and 
that of the cathedral late in the seventeenth 
century. However, the great square towers of 
St. Martin and El Salvador remain in almost 
perfect preservation and are the finest com- 
bination in Spain of Mudéjar with Late 
Romanesque. 

In contrast to the belfries of Castile, the 
Christian element is scarcely visible. At 


* Aragon—Espafia, sus Monumentos. 
+ Teruel was founded in 1170. 
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Sahagun and Toledo it would appear that the 
chief architects were Christians who had 
merely summoned Mudejar bricklayers to their 
aid. In Teruel it would seem that the archi- 
tects themselves were Mudéjares. The ex- 
teriors of the towers of Toledo with their blind 
arcading are divided into stages like ordinary 
Romanesque belfries, but the towers of Teruel 
are entirely clothed with Muslim robes. All 
four sides are covered with a network of pattern- 
ing in brick which baffles description. It is as 
if the Mudéjares had forgotten the medium in 
which they were working and had adapted 
brickwork to the technique of plaster and even 
of textiles. The intricate patterns might have 
been cast in moulds and the tile backgrounds 
inspired by the richest silks. Amongst the 
brick designs appear the saw-tooth, the double 
chevron, interlacing arcades of the type called 
“‘ angrelado,” eight-pointed stars arranged in 
parallel rows, and the diaper pattern, rare in 
Castile but common in Andalusia. 

The windows, narrow lancets or small 
round-headed openings, do not enter into the 
general composition, but rather interrupt the 
scheme of surface ornamentation. It is only 
in the uppermost stages, where hang the bells, 
that they form an architectural feature, properly 
speaking. Here the windows are divided not 
by stone columns as in the rest of Europe, but 
by hollow tubes of terra-cotta, scarlet, green, 
and turquoise. This typically Oriental love of 
colour is reflected likewise in the constant use of 
inset tiles, usually green, white or blue. 

Now, there were two widely different styles 
in Moorish art as practised in Spain. The first 
or Chalifate style, sturdy and virile, produced 
the Mosque of Cordoba ; the second or Andalu- 
sian style, decadent and degenerate, produced 
the Alhambra. The Mudéjares of Toledo 
seem to have been strongly influenced by the 
Chalifate style, hence the more construction- 
ally perfect nature of their towers. The 
Mudéjares of Aragon, on the other hand, were 
influenced by the unconquered Moors of 
Andalusia. Their work, it is true, has little 
affinity with the Alhambra; but this was 
erected when constructional problems were no 
longer faced, when all beauty was obtained by 
elaborate plaster decoration. However, the 
Aragonese Mudéjares were undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the early triumphs of the Andalu- 
sian style, in particular by the Giralda at 
Seville and by the sister minarets in Morocco, 
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/ SARAGOSSA: APSE OF THE CATHEDRAL OF LA SEO 


Showing rich Mudégar brick ornamentation 
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CALATAYUD: SAN ANDRES 


Fifteenth century. The finest Late Mudéjar tower in Spain 
From a drawing by Hilary Rooper 


at Rabat, Tlemcen, and Marrakesh. To prove 
the case it should be noted that a distinctive 
feature of the Chalifate style was the unstinted 
use of the horse-shoe arch, and this again is the 
predominating form in Toledan Mudéjar. In 
later Moorish work the horse-shoe, though 
fairly common, does not preponderate, while 
in Aragonese Mudéjar it seldom appears. 
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That the belfry of St. Martin at Teruel was 
of a military as well as of an ecclesiastical 
nature may be seen not only by the battle- 
ments, which are chiefly ornamental, but by 
the interior, which contains (above the street 
passage) three vaulted halls surmounted by a 
lantern. The walls are double; while the 
staircase, as in Venetian campanili, is placed 
between and runs in turn round each of the 
four sides. The tower, 124 feet high, is in a 
dangerous condition owing to earth subsi- 
dence,* and it is to be hoped that the necessary 
care will be taken to prevent a repetition of the 
disaster which befell Saragossa in its loss of the 
Torre Nueva. A shifting subsoil had already 
affected the tower in the sixteenth century and a 
heavy stone buttress was added (1549-51) by 
a French architect, Pierres Bedel, well known 
for his Teruel aqueduct (1537-58) of almost 
Roman solidity, and for his tunnel ‘‘ La Mina” 
at Daroca (1560). This, carrying away super- 
fluous water from the River Giloca, has lessened 
the danger of floods. Both in the matter of its 
construction and of its decoration the belfry of 
San Juan at Teruel (begun in 1340) marks an 
epoch in the design of Aragonese Mudéjar 
towers, for the topmost storey is octagonal, 
while due importance is at last given to the 
windows, which are, as it were, framed in 
Mudéjar ornament. This latter improvement 
is again particularly noticeable in the beautiful 
tower of San Miguel de los Navarros at Sara- 
gossa (second half of the fourteenth century), 
where, in addition, the eight-pointed star motif 
is so cleverly used as to form a flowing pattern 
such as is never seen in earlier work. The 
successive storeys of the tower are divided 
by boldly projecting cornices, also a new 
departure. 

There are several other fourteenth-century 
Mudéjar churches in Saragossa, notably San 
Gil (with one of the latest towers to display 
round-headed windows), La Magdalena, and 
San Pablo. These are earlier than San Miguel, 
and their exterior decoration is of Andalusian 
type. The apses of La Magdalena and of the 
old cathedral (La Seo) are especially rich and 
retain many of their inset tiles, as does also the 
belfry of San Pablo, the tiles in this case being 
green and white. San Pablo is specially 
important as possessing the earliest Mudéjar 
tower in plan octagonal. Fergusson described 
it as “so unlike anything else in Europe that 

* See Las Torres de Teruel, by Ricardo Garcia Guereta. 1926. 
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it might pass for a church in the Crimea or the 
steppes of Tartary,” while a more recent 
author* has ascribed its peculiar form to the 
influence of Mesopotamia and Syria, naming 
the minarets of Anah, Balis, and Aleppo as 
forerunners. But, until the precise date of its 
erection becomes known, the problem must 
remain unsolved, for between 1397 and 1416 
the Christians were erecting for the cathedral of 
Léridaf a precisely similar belfry carried out, 
however, in the Catalan Gothic style, and from 
which the Miguelete at Valencia was copied. 
The great difference between the Lérida and 
Saragossa belfries is that the former 
alone is strengthened with buttresses 
—a feature which the Aragonese 
Mudéjares only later adopted for all 
their towers, which henceforth became 
exclusively octagonal or hexagonal. 
The finest of all was, alas! pulled down 
at the close of the last century. This, 
the Torre Nueva, a municipal clock 
tower, leant considerably and, though 
the curious spire was removed several 
years before, was considered a danger 
to the populace. Mr. Royall Tylert 
says that in truth the tower was in 
a safe condition, and its destruction 
was due solely to the insistent 
demands of neighbouring house- 
holders unable to obtain high rents. 
The Torre Nueva, 300 feet in height, 
was begun in 1504. Upon it colla- 
borated five architects of whom 
two, Gabriel Gombao and Juan de 
Sartifiena or Sarifiena, were Chris- 
tians; one, Ince de Gali, was a 
Jew; and two, Ezmael Ballabar$ 
and Maestre Monferriz, were Mudé- 
jares. 

However, though we have lost 
the Torre Nueva at Saragossa, 
there remain to us at Calatayud two 
soaring belfries which are scarcely 
inferior, as well as some eleven 
churches retaining Mudéjar features. 


* Miss Georgiana Goddard King in her admir- 
able treatise Mudéjar (published by Bryn Mawr 
College, Pennsylvania). 1927. 


+ Now a military barrack, and divided internally 
into several storeys containing dormitories, etc. 


+ Spain, a Study of her Life and Arts. 


ibn el Abbar. 


SARAGOSSA: TORRE NUEVA 
§ M. Dieulafoy suggests his real name was Ismail Begun in 1504 by two Christians, two Mudéjares and a Few, and pulled down 


The town, lying in a fertile vega bounded by a 
wilderness of white crumbling hills, is one of the 
weirdest and most Eastern-looking places in 
Europe. The immense towers, tawny red in 
the setting sun, rising majestically before this 
awe-inspiring desert, leave an impression that 
can never be forgotten. 

Two miles from the site of ancient Bibilis, 
where Martial was born, the town was founded 
by Ayub or Job, nephew of Musa. His castle 
still crowns the barren heights overlooking the 
town—hence the name, originally spelt Kalat 
Ayub and meaning ‘“‘ Castle of Ayub.” This 





After Gustave Doré 


in 1894 
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quarter, with its rock-hewn dwellings, bears to 
this day the name of “ Moreria,” the aljama 
or Moorish ghetto of a country place. 

It is however, above all, the gigantic steeples 
which, towering above the clustered roofs, make 
Calatayud the most splendid example of a 


Mudéjar town in Spain. The sister towers of 
Santa Maria and San Andrés are the most 
imposing. Both date from late in the fifteenth 
century, both are octagonal, and both are of red 
brick. Upon them is lavished the whole 
gamut of Mudéjar ornamentation. The brick- 
work has almost the appearance of carved 
stone. Even the buttresses are panelled with 
lozenge patterns, while the pilasters become 
true colonettes with bases and capitals. 
Although the Mudéjares ceased to exist in 
the sixteenth century, the beauty of their towers 
was not forgotten. Long after their departure 
an hexagonal belfry was reared at Barbastro; 
while another at Pertusa, dating from 1575, 
repeats the same principles though in the 


language of the Renaissance. Even seven- 
teenth-century Aragonese belfries retain much 
that is ‘‘ Mudéjaresque.” 

I do not pretend in this short account to 
name all the great Mudéjar towers in Aragon. 
There are, however, noble examples at Ateca, 
Alarcon, Terrer, Daroca, Ricla, Tauste, Tara- 
zona, Magallon, Utebo, Monzalbarba,* and 
(the sole tower of Aragonese type in the 
Levant) Jérica. 

These towers, so Christian in their use, so 
Oriental in their charm, are typical of Spain, 
the land where in truth East meets West. If 
any Spanish style may be called National it is 
the Mudéjar, and the municipal council were 
undoubtedly right in choosing it for their 
bull-ring. But it is only fair to add that in 
Spain a deep gulf is fixed between a plan 
and its fulfilment. The bull-ring was never 
erected ! 


* And, I believe, at Carifena, but this I have not seen. 


AN HUNGARIAN MODELLING SCULPTOR: 
ZSIGMOND DE STROBL 


By KINETON PARKES 


EO-CLASSICISM has not died out 
in Central Europe any more than 
it has in the Western countries. 
Indeed, invigorated by a fresh draught 
at Nature’s spring, it has developed a new 
virility. Many of the younger sculptors, 
especially those who have studied in Paris and 
Rome, deliberately reject modernism and base 
their work on pure form; not that of Nature as 
seen through the classical medium, but the 
classical medium as seen through Nature. By 
this method a degree of the modern spirit is 
evoked as it was by Rodin; as it is by Maillol 
and Despiau, but the intensive form-research of 
the more advanced men is not pursued. 
Among these Nature-classicists is Zsigmond 
Kisfaludi-Strobl, the Hungarian sculptor of 
Budapest. Born there in 1884, he studied at 
the Industrial Art School and later at the 
Academy, proceeding thence to the Vienna 
Academy; working at Julian’s in Paris, and 
making prolonged studies at Rome, where he 
absorbed the ideal of the classicists, and at 
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Florence, where he was affected in some 
measure by the decorative style of the 
Renaissance. 

To these latter influences his several monu- 
ments are due: the romantic Kuruc Lovas 
equestrian bronze; the Peter Pazmany seated 
figure ; the historian Bishop Michael Horvath ; 
the “‘ irredenta ” statue of Nord of Hungary, 
lost in the Peace Treaty; and some decorated 
architectural work in conjunction with the 
architect, Reszé Hikisch, including a fine 
doorway. To the Rome influence must be 
attributed his statuary which forms the most 
active side of his work. One of the statues, a 
life-size seated figure called ‘ Morning,” 
originally executed in Hungarian marble, was 
purchased by Mr. William Randolph Hearst, 
the United States editor-millionaire. It was 
accidentally broken, however, and Mr. Hearst 
commissioned a replica in Carrara marble 
which was duly forthcoming, followed by a 
companion, and the sculptor is now proceeding 
to America to work on further commissions 








An Hungarian Modelling Sculptor: Zsigmond de Strobl 





SILENCE By Zsigmond Strobl 
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AFTER THE BATH By Zsigmond Strobl | VENUS By Zsigmond Strobl 
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An Hungarian Modelling Sculptor: Zsigmond de Strobl 


from the.same source. A ‘‘ Woman with a 
Lizard ” is a delightful marble statuette. in the 
Fine Arts Museum, Budapest, where is also 
** The Bather,” while at Amsterdam Museum is 
a similar subject called “ After Bathing,” a 
delightful marble seated statuette, similar ones 
being in galleries at London and Stockholm. 
His more recent works of this character are a 
kneeling ‘“‘ After the Bath” and a seated 
*¢ Silence ” in marble, and a “‘ Venus ” standing 
on a Shell, in bronze, which has suggestions of 
similarity to the work of Francis Derwent 
Wood, whose studio in Chelsea Strobl worked 
in for some time after the English sculptor’s 
death. 

These are all examples of the sculptor’s 
static work, but he is by no means deterred 
from the expression of dynamic. Following 
certain later classical examples, modified by 
such naturalism as may be seen, for instance, 
in the work of Landowski, Strobl has made 
several bronze studies of boxing: “‘ At Ten- 
sion,” “‘ On Guard,” and a double group, each 
of which is a nice combination of Nature and 





THE BOXER ON GUARD 
U 


By Zsigmond Strobl 





HUNGARIAN STATE-SECRETARY PERCZEL 
By Zsigmond Strobl 


classicism, motion and repose. For still more 
vigorous action there is “ The Archer,” the 
bronze statue in the sports grounds of the 
Hungarian Athletic Club, on St. Margaret 
Island, Budapest. This recalls the ‘‘ Herakles ” 
of Bourdelle, but is conceived from a different 
esthetic view-point. It is frankly naturalistic, 
approaching realism, while Bourdelle’s work is 
decorative, both being monumental. Another 
monument with the more subdued movement 
of aspiration, a suspended movement rather 
than a dynamic, is the artist’s “ Adastra,” a 
grave-memorial to a fallen soldier, which, 
while naturalistically modelled, is Greek in 
essence. 

Strobl follows Nature most faithfully in his 
portrait busts, of which he has made many, 
including Count Apponyi, a strong head full 
of character; the Hungarian painter Ivanyi- 
Griinwald ; and of State-Secretary Perczel, the 
finest of all for its accomplishment of model- 
ling, the nuances of its clean planes, the force 
of its character study. These and other male 
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portraits are in 
bronze, the artist 
seeming to keep 
marble for his 
female busts, of 
which one is his 
wife, and another 
—a striking pres- 
entation—of the 
tragic actress, 
Erzsi Paulay, 
which is in the 
Budapest 
Museum. 
Zsigmond 
Strobl is a 
modeller pure 
and simple, and a 
delicate and sen- 
sitive modeller: 
his works are 
reproduced not 
onlyin bronze but 
in marble, and 
even in wood in 
the case of a more 
than life-size very 
fully-draped 
woman’s figure. 
He has no time 
nor inclination for 
carving himself, 
and so his subtlest 
work is seen at its 
best in his bronze work. He is a very active, 
business-like person with strong character, 
uncompromising, unemotional, with a strong 
sense of order and form. I met him first at 
the British Museum in 1925, and again when 
he was working in London in 1928, modelling 
the busts of Lord Rothermere, the Honourable 


PORTRAIT BUST IN MARBLE 
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Esmond Cecil 
Harmsworth, Mr. 
Philip de Laszlo 
de Lombos, and 
Mrs. Paul Kon- 
ody—the last a 


delightful work. 
In the three 
former there is a 
national refer- 


ence, for Lord 
Rothermere’s and 
Mr. Harms- 


worth’s enthusi- 
asm for Hungary 
is well known, 
while Mr. de 
Laszlo and Mr. 
P. G. Konody are 
fellow - country- 
men of Zsigmond 
Strobl. 

Strobl is a 
hearty, energetic, 
enthusiastic, and 
straightforward 
artist; not very 
imaginative, nor 
even curious, but 
matter - of - fact, 
thorough, and 
downright. Al- 
though he has 
spent some time 
in England, that time has not been long enough 
for him to acquire the language. He prefers to 
speak in Magyar, French, or German when 
necessary. He is clean-shaven and sandy in 
complexion, with a heavy, powerful face and 
a broad brow; a sturdy genius with a strong, 
stocky figure in a modeller’s overall. 


By Zsigmond Strobl 


LETTER FROM. PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


Luxembourg Museum. What wili they have 
thought of its transformation, and will they have 
considered it adequate when the officials of the museum, 
the Direction of the National Museums and the Minister 
himself have taken care to forestall criticism by making it 
known that this transformation was not radical ? 


HE Easter holidays will have brought a consider- 
able number of foreign art lovers to our 
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Nothing is more striking than the care with which those 
responsible have proclaimed urbi et orbi the inadequacy of 
their task. 

The Under-Secretary of State for Fine Arts, M. 
Frangois Poncet, takes refuge behind the good old 
“‘ Raison d’Etat.” He says that it is not the réle of the 
State to encourage artistic schools which are still under 
discussion. 
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Letter from Paris 


To which we think that we are not alone in replying : 
In that case, if Your Excellence admits any artists under the 
age of sixty into the “ museum of living artists,” why do 
you allow yourself to choose among them, and in the name 
of what esthetic principles, of what religions your depart- 
ment officiates? If your assertion can be retained and 
accepted, it will lead to the conclusion that it would be 
opportune to have a museum that deals with the contem- 
porary history of painting. But you pronounce judgment 
and condemn on principle. Besides following your pre- 
decessors and relegating to the annex of the Jeu de Paume 
in the Tuileries those foreign painters who work in the 
style of the French school and do not represent their own 
nation in the least, and accepting only those who have 
become French by a legal fiction, even if their art is as 
national as it can be, you pronounce judgment. A student 
with the legitimate hope of learning everything about the 
modern artistic movement in the Musée du Luxembourg, 
which he is told has been rearranged, will learn nothing at 
all there, because he will not be able to understand any- 
thing, not being able to follow this evolution logically 
owing to the fact that you have refused to admit the 
cubists. The State does not give its blessing to the 
cubists. 

Well! Monsieur le Ministre, do we ourselves accord 
them this lay blessing ? That is really not to the point. 
The point is to write a complete history, and to illustrate 
it honestly. Modern historians do not blame the too 
famous Jesuit Loriquet for not having admired Bonaparte ; 
they blame him only for having belittled the reign of 
Napoleon I in order to set off that of Louis XVIII. 

Besides, what is the value of this prudent Ministerial 
reserve at a time when, despite their undoubted repugnance, 
the offices of the Ministry are bound on the occasions to 
French exhibitions outside France to accord their patronage 
to all the cubist painters whom the foreign commit- 
tees, anxious to be at least historically logical, insist on 
representing ? 

M. Francois Poncet, whom we know to be a man of 
taste and a scholar of art, in spite of everything, but whose 
policy might have fitted him as well for the Ministry of the 
Post or of Finance, is not alone in feeling the necessity of 
giving an explanation of this “‘ transformation ” that was 
announced as radical, and which is nothing but the rough 
sketch of a transformation. 

Here is the declaration of the Assistant Conservateur 
of the Luxembourg, M. Robert Rey, an eminent art critic, 
a professor of the Ecole du Louvre and, indeed, the true 
artistic keeper of the museum of the living, the prin- 
cipal director being nothing but an administrator : “ The 
Luxembourg is the museum of the taxpayers ; every visitor 
should be able to find there for two francs the approximate 
satisfaction of his zsthetic tastes.” 

There is certainly something humorous in this 
declaration, but that does not make it the less dangerous. 
One could name the deputies and municipal councillcrs 
who would claim on the strength of it that the Detailles 
(rightly removed from the walls of the Luxembourg by the 
same Robert Rey) should go to the Louvre to replace the 
tragic El Greco’s masterpieces which failed to please the 
*“ noces 4 coupeau ” as described by Zola, after following 
them through the Louvre. One might also replace the 
moving mumming of Thais at the Musée Guimet by the 
pretty little wax women of the booth of the Foire au Pain 
d’Epice, which are so much more attractive. 


Forced back on his defences, M. Robert Rey has con- 
fessed that France was slow to accept the innovations which 
give her so much glory beyond her frontiers. There is 
some truth in this, a truth that is painful to the ears of 
certain Frenchmen, but which Rudyard Kipling had the 
genius of formulating in a manner that gives us all immense 
pleasure : 


O France, the first to welcome all that’s new, 
The last to leave old truths behind. 


M. Robert Rey, being French, can permit himself 
greater precision without economizing any lyricism. He 


INTIMITE By Vuillard 


says : “It must be recognized that we are not in a tame 
country. It has often been noted that humorists, from 
Aristophanes to Forain, are readily conservative. And 
with us the rebellious spirit of the mob is at first hostile to 
innovations, even, and above all, when these innovations 
already proved by years are nothing but unpublished 
aspects of very ancient truths.” 

A wise man will find much food for thought in this 
attitude of M. Robert Rey, the Government official, refusing 
to admission into the museum several painters who are 
defended and honoured by M. Robert Rey, the art critio 
of some of the most liberal reviews. 

We should like to tell M. Robert Rey that a State 
Museum is an educational institution, and that it is not 
customary to consider the nervousness of the students to 
such a degree in making out the educational programme ; 
we will tell him further that he greatly exaggerates the 
nervousness; that M. Rey, like his colleagues, has con- 
ducted many lecture tours for popular societies in the 
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Salon d’Automne, or that of the Indépendants, and that 
in the setting of these salons there is, after all, a change, if 
we no longer hear the famous resounding laughter of the 
Sunday crowds. 

Finally (I repeat that this is not to make an obstinate 
apology for cubism, which is not always delightful), how 
is it possible to exclude cubism which has inspired painters 
farthest removed from it in the appearance of their dogma, 
and, above all, when this cubism has been absorbed by 
decorative art, the art of the street, popular art, the art of 
the poster, the art of the window dresser ? M. Robert Rey 
might believe that an intelligent workman (and there is no 
lack of such men) would be surprised to find in the museum 
of living artists no representation of this major art from 
which the little hatter’s or bootmaker’s shopman in his 
suburb derived his inspiration. 

But M. Robert Rey must feel all this so strongly that 
he cannot make an end of his explanations. He says 
further : “ Should one flee or combat these innovations ? 
Far from it! They must be admitted by insinuation.” 
That is a province of politics that is most hated by our 
nation; to such a degree that it is instinctively rectified, 
whenever humanly possible. The child does not believe 
its parents when they tell it: “Go to school; you will 
amuse yourself better there than at home.” It thinks : 
“The hour has come to learn to read; come along!” 
When the Head of the State announces that mobilization 
is not war, the French reservist knows very well that he 
is going for a great deal longer than twenty-eight days. 
Ihe policy of insinuation ! 

M. Robert Rey has no great faith in this discovery, so 
he exclaims: “Time was pressing!” Which signifies 
that the organizers, who confess that they are unable to 
present anything complete, must be excused. 

But in what way were they pressed for time ? What is 
his story ? 

We will only remember the confession. M. Rey is very 
much annoyed, as an official, when he has to explain 
himself—if his voice is that of the excellent historian, the 
ble professor, or the lucid and often daring critic. 

No one can say of the new Luxembourg better than 
he what everyone is saying—that it offers an incomplete, 
dangerously attenuated, and insipid picture of the con- 
temporary movement. I must warn the visitor to be on 
his guard against the gravest errors. After walking through 
the Luxembourg it is not impossible to suppose that in 
the last twenty-five years everything has been accomplished 
without any shock in the wake of artists such as Bonnard 
and Vuillard, the leaders, the Old Masters, the caciques of 
the movement. 

Now, though everyone agrees in saluting them as 
charming masters, inspired by the prettiest French senti- 
ment, it is against them—understand, I am speaking 
without passion, as an impassible historian (however 
much it may cost me to do so)—against them that the 
plastic revolution which began with the Fauves was 
directed, and which is represented in the Luxembourg 
with so much moderation. 

I am not overlooking any of the difficulties which must 
have faced the exsthete administrators entrusted with the 
rearrangement of the museum. When the impressionists 
of the Caillebotte collection (which the Luxembourg at 
first rejected, and which was forced upon its conservateurs 
with such great difficulty) passed over to the Louvre 
en bloc, it may have been desired to carry on the transition, 
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which they represented, by the post-impressionism of 
Bonnard and Vuillard. 

Everything is said concerning the dangerous timidity 
which presided at this reorganization, when it is observed 
that Seurat, the great Seurat, who directs an important 
part of the violent evolution of the twentieth century, 
announcing it already in 1880, is placed merely in the 
centre of the “ divisionist group.” One might insist, 
further, on the case of Gauguin, the inventor of contem- 
porary plastic harmony, who is presented solely as the 
leader of the “ synthetic group.” 

If this method of classification by successive families, 
according to the data of history or natural history as 
employed in elementary classes, is adhered to, the shadow 
of an excuse for systematically omitting the cubists will 
vanish. 

Time was pressing! The future will set things right! 
Above all, it was better not to undertake anything before 
having given the full powers of a conservateur to a single, 
well-informed, sensitive, and energetic man. In that 
position M. Robert Rey would certainly have accomplished 
a very different piece of work. It would have spared him 
the necessity of that uncertain language which we have 
quoted above. 

The greatest attraction of the end of this winter was 
the Pascin exhibition at the Bernheim Jeune Gallery. I 
have often spoken of this great draughtsman, the inventor 
of a modern graphic style, as prodigious an inventor of 
passionate ideographies as he was astonishing in his notation 
of immediate vulgar themes raised to the sublime, and who 
became after the war one of the great painters of the age, 
a continuator of Renoir, yet fully aware of the passion of 
Cézanne. 

Pascin is an American. The famous dealers of the 
Faubourg Saint- Honoré have recently taken certain 
measures to retain in Europe this American, a descendant 
of Danubian aristocracy, who sucked the milk of a Turkish 
nurse. 

Is it to this good woman that he owes his gift of 
re-creating the Arabian nights ? 

Not entirely, if he does it as a painter, who in his first 
youth illustrated the tales and poems of Heine, and who 
later measured the modern and at the same time eternal 
world from the height of his balcony on the Boulevard de 
Clichy. 

The aristocracy of Pascin can be felt in all his works. 
I said that he continued Renoir ; I did not compare him to 
Renoir, who had genius, but was sometimes limited by a 
sort of naive democratic ecstasy. Renoir had every reason 
to make his servant with the beautiful hips pose for him, 
but we smile at the thought that he was glad it was the maid. 

If Pascin, the painter of “‘ Simonne,” of “‘ Deux Jeunes 
Filles,” of the “ Négresse,” of “‘ Zina,” “‘ Jacqueline,” and 
of those extraordinary “Vieille et les Servantes” and 
“* Socrate et les Courtisanes,” is not the last of our de- 
formers, we can praise him for having returned the sceptre 
to grace, which has so long been in exile because it was 
necessary to beware of exigencies which, tending towards 
the pretty, were not favourable to the renaissance of 
absolute beauty. 

Pascin fears nothing. He does not even fear the spirit, 
which in him always resolves itself in formal plasticity. 
Here again we are concerned with a miracle that Picasso 
alone has shown in this century before Pascin, though 
these two masters are so perfectly justified in being 























Letter from Parts 


ignorant of one another. Yet you may be sure that, free 
from any professional anxiety, they grant themselves the 
mutual pleasure of rejoicing in one another without ever 
confronting their works. 

A great traveller, having been in California, in Havana, 
in Tunisia, all over Europe from Berlin to Seville, Pascin 
did not fail to observe. 
Races, castes, coun- 
tries, and classes have 
provided him with 
themes. Pascin has 
reduced everything, 
as one grinds colours, 
into plastic perfec- 
tion. With what 
discretion cf means! 
With what delicacy 
of touch! With what 
economy of tones! 
It!is this truly aristo- 
cratic reserve which 
permits Pascin to ven- 
ture everything as a 
libertine triumphing 
over  libertinage — a 
libertinage that is sub- 
ject, as any? other 
spiritual value, to the 
exacting laws of the 
highest poetry, or of 
formal plasticity, 
whichever you please, 
for it is all one. 

M. Charensol, a 
young critic who as a 
rule is legitimately 
occupied with the 
defence of artists of 
his generation who 
are far removed from 
the passions and sen- 
timents of Pascin, 
wrote very rightly on 
the occasion of the 
exhibition at Bern- 
heim Jeune: “ The 
delicate eroticism 
which characterizes 
the work of Pascin has 
often been described; it has less frequently been pointed 
out that Pascin was one of the most valuable translators of 
certain forms of present-day life. Dufy, Van Dongen, and 
Pascin are for our own time what Constantin Guys, 
Lautrec, or Bottini were for theirs. And that is yet 
another reason for enjoying the complex art of Pascin.” 


TAHITI 





If I praise M. Charensol for this additional judgment, 
it is on account of his final phrase, which classes Pascin 
among the genuine painters of the century, whose subtle 
and at the same time sensual art, whose paintings, rich in 
mediums which are proper to it and translate a unique 
temperament, are assured of the most glorious future. 

With regard to the 
rest it is mecessary 
to make distinctions. 
All the artists men- 
tioned by my young 
colleague are good, 
sincere, and _ clear- 
sighted interpreters of 
their respective ages ; 
but let us beware of es- 
tablishing a hierarchy. 

Pascin surpasses 
Van Dongen, even 
the early Van Dongen, 

-who had not yet 
grown insipid from too 
much favour bestowed 
on him in the society 
salons. Bottini was 
barely equal to the 
young Pascin, who 
came to France more 
than twenty years ago, 
preceded by his fame 
as the supple illustrator 
of “ Simplicissimus.” 

His true peers are 
Constantin Guys — 
sometimes as profound 
as his lucid commen- 
tator the poet, Charles 
Baudelaire—and Henri 
de Toulouse-Lautrec, 
a good witness of his 
century, who created 
for himself, like Pascin, 
a style of painting for 
his purpose. 

Let us add that the 
one and the other, 
without contradicting 
anyone, invented a 
Painting for their spe- 

cial requirements. Raoul Dufy is a great painter ; perhaps he 

has attained on two or three occasions to a majesty of com- 
position that Pascin has so far disdained ; he is profoundly 

a poet, yet I think that it is, after all, Pascin who comes 

nearest to the hearts of poets. It is true that Pascin is my 
friend, but it is no less true that I choose my friends. 


By Paul Gauguin 
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LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


HE question constantly arises, Why does the 

Berlin Secession still exist? Everything that 

hangs there could be included in the great 

Berlin art exhibitions. The collection has no 
special character. Since the death of Corinth there has 
been no great leader who stood out with great personal 
force and could set the standard for the average, and, 
above all, proved by the versatility of his own artistic 
production the one-sidedness of most of his colleagues 
who have now got accustomed to limit their activity to a 
certain method, to a recipe. There is, however, a certain 
charm in the limited space of the Secession which offers a 
concise survey over living art. While wandering through 
the rooms one can experience various sensations and be 
agreeably entertained during an hour; but one does not 
retain any very clear impressions, and this somewhat 
disordered collection of works of art is soon forgotten on 
walking through the Tiergarten and experiencing a real 
spring bursting forth after a real winter. 

Several deceased painters have been honoured. Lehm- 
bruck, who died ten years ago and whose work has recently 
been shown in a comprehensive memorial exhibition at the 
Moller gallery, had a small cabinet devoted to him in which 
his intensive drawings mourned for him. The sculptor 
Wenk is commemorated by the exhibition of his marble 
relief, ““ Sinkender Jiingling,” one of the best examples of 
antique space-disposition. The painter, Ernst Oppler, 
appears once again in a self-portrait with a model and a 
small snow landscape, but the opportunity will surely be 
found to honour the remarkable painter of European 
dancing in a comprehensive exhibition that will unfold his 
amiable talent, so prematurely broken off, in his entire work. 

The living artists are the real cause of the Secession’s 
troubles. What are they doing? Alas! they are in 
difficulty. The impressionistic lyric, the expressionistic 
thesis, the lasting worship of the new objectivity, and the 
direct expression of glowing pictorial passion are no more— 
the painters are playing, playing with all the nice things 
of life; they are becoming pattern-like, elegant, even 
coquettish, and amuse themselves with all sorts of trifles, 
not even respecting the requirements of taste. There is 
Walter Becker, who has painted the poet Sauvage in a 
thin, transparent, liquid manner, with Parisian lightness, 
and paints landscapes and still-life similarly. There is 
Drexel, who is trying to convince us with a sort.of mas- 
querade of living types. There is Max Ernst, from Paris, 
who is much talked about at present and is to be seen 
more fully at Flechtheim’s—a fantasist standing somewhere 
between Kubin and Ensor, who makes music of the sea, 
of flowers, and of a curse, in symbolic arabesques which 
have not much beyond decorative qualities. A man like 
George Grosz is trying to transform his decorative style 
of drawing into something more pictorial (Bruno Cassirer 
has an exhibition of his latest works), but in his rendering 
of Berlin at night he cannot yet depart from certain cubistic 
traits, while his “ Pompe Funébre ” is still bound by its 
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pure matter. Ernst Fritsch has somewhat lightened his 
material art in Paris, and paints the Eiffel Tower and the 
Luxembourg Gardens with obvious delight in these gay 
phenomena. A man like Kleinschmidt, who originally felt 
a great creative force within himself, now transforms 
Swabian landscapes into a pastry-cook style that has 
already grown to a system for him. Max Neumann, who 
used to feel at home in the vicinity of Poussin, shows three 
women who sit beside one another, quite flat, like the stiff 
models of a late classical painter. Watenphul, of Essen, 
returns completely to the eighteenth century, and is an 
extremely graceful decorator of parks and still-life. When 
we see how Otto Herbig develops capricious nocturnes out 
of a dark surface, or how Purrmann derives his playful 
colours out of Nature, then we realize that all this is applied 
painting, not born out of history, out of the necessity of 
clear statement, but resulting from a well-tried and almost 
lazy practice. The difficulty is best overcome by pure 
form, in a nude entitled “‘ Die Schéne Dicke,” by E. R. 
Weiss, and a “ Girl Writing ” by Kaus. 

We are approaching the happy mean between form 
and Nature, as it is best represented by Hofer. We do not 
always find here the finest works by representative painters, 
and still less by important sculptors; Hofer’s children 
under the sunflowers and his gipsies are but a recollection 
of his great art. Others who show pictures are themselves 
no longer living in the centre of creative force. Pechstein 
is passing through a period of compromises, as was already 
noticeable at his recent exhibition at Hartberg’s. One of 
the largest pictures of the Secession is a group of figures 
in Montreux, in which he has represented a painter 
painting a nude model in the midst of dressed figures—a 
work with no inner form, and with that co-ordination of 
figures which unfortunately so often takes the place today 
of the dramatically animated compositions of earlier times. 
Pechstein’s “‘ Sdugende Miitter” is a better evidence of 
his elemental nature. Kisling, of Paris, is becoming a 
fashionable painter with his warm, dark tones in which 
he places his figures with insistent plasticity that lends 
itself with ease to everything. Spiro’s “ Portrait of Dr. 
Eckener,” Michelson’s “ Polyrhythmical Port,” Réhricht’s 
* Red Stockholm,” where, among these, are the painters of 
temperament who have successfully developed from stormy 
youth to aripe manhood? There is constant wavering 
between fashion and concession, between method and the 
public. Perhaps the only man who has gone through this 
development successfully is Schmitt Rottluff. His still-life 
with the grey jug shows a masterly command over material, 
and is yet a document of a personal conception, of faith in 
painting, not a flight to play with it. 

The Folktheater has done well in arranging for the 
most important groups of dancers in Germany to give 
performances on certain Sunday mornings. It is par- 
ticularly interesting to see how individually these provincial 
theatres treat this matter of dancing. The last performance 
was that of the Dessauer Bauhaus company. It is to make 

















a further tour of Germany with the same programme. 
It follows the Bauhaus ideas entirely, that is to say, it 
regards the dance as the relation of the moving human .- 
body to the pure ideas of space and matter. It constructs 
a dance out of the character of glass or metal, or gives play 
to the possibilities found in three human beings moving 
about the spheres, staves and clubs, and similar mathe- 
matical objects, or, best of all, develops a little drama 
between three people and three walls, with climax and 
variations resulting from their movements, their flight and 
their conflict. A play based on a box of bricks treats the 
motif of three coloured men piling up coloured cubes. 
This inclines already towards comedy, which has become a 
clever element in these performances. Clownery finds its 
place in the pure theory of form. A conversation between 
three people is amusingly rendered in a series of gestures. 
Manda von Kreibig, of Nuremberg, shoots off the bird 
with a wand dance, which, while she herself remains in 
the dark, crawls and circles about the stage like the 
skeleton of an antediluvian animal. An approach to the 
variety show is attempted in a skétch which, however, 
remains somewhat empty because at Dessau it is not per- 
mitted to pass beyond the limits of formal allusion in the 
direction of subject. Oscar Schlemmer is the leader of 
this group and enjoyed a great personal success. He may 
be compared with another Stuttgart man, the painter, 
Willi Baumeister, who is exhibiting at Flechtheim’s. He 
is the fanatic expounder of a Robot theory which places 
the mathematically moved figure in relief against a plane 
and keeps it within these limits even in perspective. It is 
a stiff, but consistent, form of art which draws its motifs 
preferably from sport or bathing, gymnastics, machinery, 
but also from chess. There is a deep, inner connection 
between this still, and the former moving art of bodily 
rhythm. 
* * * * 

The Bruno Walter crisis appears more dramatic at a 
distance than it really is. Many false reports were cir- 
culated; there was a great deal of excitement, the word 
crisis was again ridden to death; telephones, telegraph, 
and typewriters were in constant play; but in the end the 
whole matter will end approximately as it began, at best 
there will be a small advance. For the present he has 
withdrawn from the direction of the Municipal Opera ! 

This crisis is only a link in the chain of misfortune 
which began with the rebuilding of the Lindenoper. At 
that time the great Berlin Opera should have been founded 
by the State and the Municipality jointly, and Walter should 
have been placed at the head of it as the best organizer. 
Instead of which he was called to the Charlottenburger 
Opera, which was taken over by the greed of the city, and he 
conducted it with the best of his powers so long as Tietjen 
stood by him and he was able to work in a closed institu- 
tion. But when Tietjen became general manager and the 
barriers between the opera houses broke down, he had less 
pleasure in directing an institution which had to content 
itself with occasional performances and with exchanges, 
not having a fixed staff. He then took up the idea of a real 
fusion, not of interests only, which would unite the 
Lindenoper with the Municipal Opera, and worked out a 
memorandum in which he set out the advantages of the 
plan, the economies, the certainty of the contracts, the 
permanence of the ensemble, including of course his own 
person. Certain proposals with very high figures that 
were mentioned in the newspapers were not made to him. 
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The financial aspect had not been touched upon at all. 
The difficulty lay rather in the impossibility of bringing 
his plan into agreement with the constitution of the 
Lindenoper, where Kleiber, which was again a mistake, 
had an agreement extending over many years by which he 
was assured that no prominent conductor should be 
placed above him. The city did not lose hope of retaining 
Walter, and the State could not take him over at once. 
Various arrangements were suggested. Now it is all in 
vain. 

On the night when the crisis appeared to be settled 
Walter conducted two very old operas at the Municipal 
House, and thus unfortunately gave his opponents, who 
objected to his conservatism, fresh material. The 
“* Serva Padrona ” is irreproachable. The oldest piece in 
the repertoire of operas, it has so much culture, melody, 
structure, and invention that it can never be quite forgotten. 
Its structure brings it once again nearer to us. But 
Schenk’s “ Dorfbarbier ” might have been left in peace. 
It belongs to the most commonplace period of the German 
Opera, the text is quite silly, and the music fairly insignifi- 
cant. Why should such a thing be dished up again when 
there are so many more pressing tasks to be performed 
today ? The splendid production alone is not enough 
excuse. 

Ludwig Hofmann and Maria Ivogiin take the principal 
parts in both pieces with great distinction. Pretorius has 
made delightful scenery, with a frolicsome revolving stage 
for Pergolesi and a house covered with towers for Schenk. 
The producer, Karlheinz Martin, provides gay acting, 
exaggerating it even in the case of Schenk in order to save 
him. But the finest is the way in which Walter conducts 
the “ Serva Padrona,” sitting at the piano, which he plays 
like a conductor of two hundred years ago, with a couple 
of string instruments for the orchestra, a few soli and duets 
constituting the whole opera, with airs and recitative 
illustrated with delightful conceits and paraphrases. The 
public overwhelmed him on this occasion with ovations. 

It was a remarkable stroke of fate that just at the time 
of the Walter crisis Kleiber fell dangerously ill, though 
happily now he is out of danger. He had just produced 
a new rendering of Siegfried on the third night of a per- 
formance of the “ Niebelungenring ” at the Lindenoper. He 
had done it very beautifully, with particular elaboration of 
the passages that still produce a direct effect today—the 
organ songs, the murmur of the woods, and the beautiful 
third act, the mother of modern music. But how can the 
** Ring ” be adapted to the stage today? Pure stylization, 
such as Appia wanted, could not be retained, either in Basle 
or elsewhere, and pure naturalism has become too stupid 
and too poor for this symbolic music. 

Pirchau has tried a compromise. The tree of the 
woodbirds with the well-concealed dragon is kept within 
the limits of possibility, but the rock on which the wanderer 
meets Siegfried has become from sheer fear a sort of 
decorative curtain, on which the head of Erda glows 
transparently, in entire contradiction to Wagner’s 
mythological conception. Briinhilde’s rock, on the other 
hand, is fairly original in form, but the edge of the wood 
that belongs to the situation is missing. In short, I do not 
believe this is the time for reviving the “ Ring.” Nor do the 
shortened performances, which officially alternate with the 
uncut performances, help very much. In us older people 
this great youth has died away; in the young it has not yet 
awakened. 
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ITALIAN PAINTING, by P. G. Konopy and R. H. WILENSKI. 
(London: T. C. and E. C. Jack, Limited.) 42s. net. 


The next Winter Exhibition at Burlington House is, 
we hear, to be devoted to Italian painting. Messrs. 
Konody and Wilenski’s volume will therefore be 
welcomed as a timely preparation for an event which is 
likely to have an even greater success than its so eminently 
successful predecessors. Italian painting, both the ex- 
hibition and this book, will appeal both to the general 
public and to the artists; to the former because, on the 
whole, Italian art possesses a kind of beauty which is 
more obvious than the more complex beauty worshipped 
north and west of the Alps; to the latter because Italian 
art, on the whole, is more purely formal than that other 
art more concerned with abstract qualities, and it is these 
which are, for the time being, in the ascendant. 

Recognizing the impossibility of compressing a com- 
plete history into a single volume, the authors say in their 
foreword : “‘ The book is more in the nature of a series of 
essays on the subject written from certain particular points 
of view.” That is the only way in which the problem 
could be solved, and it emphasizes, moreover, an important 
fact that all history, but especially a history of art, must 
in the last analysis represent “ particular points of view.” 
Even were the historian to confine himself to the bald 
statement of facts, the very selection of such facts would 
indicate his personal bias. 

Nevertheless, this book is manifestly not the result of 
prejudices, though it attempts to readjust opinions which 
in course of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century had tended to become one-sided and 
stereotyped. Its opening chapters on “The Earliest 
Christian Art” and on “‘ Mosaics and Byzantine Art ” are 
particularly excellent. The authors do not confine them- 
selves to painters and painting only; they take care to 
explain the conditioning circumstances. “ Byzantine 
iconolatrous art was an art designed to impress and 
overpower. Its cold conception was overlaid with an 
atmosphere of dogmatic sanctity, and with gold, emeralds, 
and pearls. It was an art which speaks to us of the last 
agonies of Athenian rhythm, of the mathematical and 
decorative ingenuity of Persia, of the luxury and power of 
the Court of Constantinople. Of the spirit of primitive 
Christianity it exhibits no trace.” This is excellent. 

Occasionally there seems to be a little misreading of 
history, as when they say “ . . . by 800 Popedom in Rome 
was strong enough to found the Holy Roman Empire of 
the West and crown Charlemagne as its first temporal 
director,” when, in fact, Charlemagne had founded the 
Empire and was crowned out of gratitude by a fugitive 
Pope whom he had, for political reasons, reinstated and 
protected. 

However, this is an historical “aside” of no great 
importance, but the book is obviously for the general reader, 
and he will sometimes be puzzled by such remarks as this : 
“It is important to note that, whereas in Cimabue’s 
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Madonna in the Uffizi the draperies are in schematic 
Italo-Byzantine folds, the edge of the drapery in Duccio’s 
Madonna shows a free, flowing calligraphic line which 
is obviously derived from Chinese painting.” This 
“obviously ” really needs more explanation than the 
authors vouchsafe, for the layman will like to know how 
it happened that Chinese influences were “ continu- 
ally making their appearance” in Western illustrated 
manuscripts. 

Sometimes, too, one will regret that the authors do not 
share one’s inclinations towards certain artists. They do 
not, for example, give Benozzo Gozzoli sufficient credit for 
the decorative qualities of the Riccardi Palace frescoes ; 
they dismiss Sodoma in five lines; they have little to say 
about Crivelli, whose “‘ emotional intensity ” is surely less 
marked than his reactionary and aristocratic aloofness ; and 
of one of the most romantic and most lyrical portraitists, 
Lorenzo Lotto, they maintain that he is neither the one nor 
the other. 

These are, nevertheless, personal “‘ reactions ” about 
which perhaps there must always be differences of opinion. 
On the other hand, they sum up the significance of artists 
again and again with admirable success. For instance, of 
Michelangelo they say : 

“ Michelangelo, instead of starting, as it were, from the 
epidermis and working through to the bones and muscles, 
based his study on internal structure. He began with the 
skeleton and clad it with sinews and muscles and skin. 
The beings thus created he invested with the utmost 
potential power of movement and with the utmost signifi- 
cance that the human figure as such can be made to convey. 
For him there was no need to have recourse to realistic 
characterization, light, and colouring. What he had to say 
—things of mighty import and universal application—he 
expressed in terms of pure form.” 

In their chapter on Raphael they make an important 
suggestion relative to the Sistine Chapel fresco, “ Christ 
Handing the Keys to St. Peter,” which they for good 
reasons ascribe to him rather than to his master Perugino. 

Good to read, too, is their insistence on the significance 
of Caravaggio, who was truly the father of that “‘ modern ” 
painting which is now, it would seem, on its last legs. 

It will be seen that “ Italian Painting ” is more than a 
popular account : it contains both facts and opinions that 
are of capital interest. 

The popular appeal of the volume is strengthened 
by many black-and-white illustrations, and no fewer than 
forty-eight plates in colour, of which we are able to publish 
four in this issue. H. F. 


ARMOUR FOR APHRODITE, by T. SturGE Moore. (London: 

The Cayme Press.) 8s. 6d. net. 

In this poetically- named philosophical treatise Mr. 
Moore aims at proving that the basis of all understanding 
of art is liking. “ Taste,” he says in his introductory 
“ Argument,” “has become increasingly perplexed. by 
fashion and entangled in theory till liking finds no free 
way in us.” This book, then, is intended to set people’s 
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minds at ease; to free and encourage and educate taste. 
Actually, it is “ gratefully inscribed to those who attended 
the author’s class in xsthetics at Bedales School, 1624-25.” 

It is a good book, even a very good book—but.. . 
“La vérité est qu’on ne sort jamais de soi-méme,” as the 
author quotes Anatole France and, commenting, adds : 
“The truth equally is that you may spend a lifetime in 
searching before you find any recognizable self at home.” 

Not so, however, in this case; one need do no more than 
read this book in order to find the very recognizable self 
of its author “at home.” And a very pleasant “‘ home ”’ it 
is too : lofty but rather narrow perhaps, its walls copiously 
hung with brilliant thoughts like little convex mirrors of 
unusual brightness in which one can see more than one 
would see by looking directly at the things they reflect, and 
which also distort them a little as is the case with convex 
mirrors. Moreover, many of these are opposite each other, 
causing a kind of complex reflection and intricate distor- 
tions. Hence the reader will find himself, at times, a little 
amazed. 

Yet the book is full of goodnesses, truths, and beauties. 
One could quote instance after instance: the pages teem 
with them. There are goodnesses of the author’s attitude 
towards his fellow-creatures; there are truths about life 
and about art; there are many beauties, and especially of 
the language, in which the book itself is written. There is 
also, always perhaps, a little “ convexity.” I will quote 
a sentence which gives a good example of all these qualities 
combined. ‘“ This strengthening of taste happens even 
though in seeking to exalt the admired object we actually 
damage or destroy it; as when a child picks a flower and 
holds it up to give it importance of position and win 
admiration for it from others, and its hot pud causes the 
flower immediately to droop.” 

If there is goodness and beauty in these pages, and also 
many truths, I fear the truth will be as difficult to discover 
here as anywhere else; and I fear still more that the argu- 
ment is raised upon a foundation which appears to me to be 
none other than our old friend the enemy called “ Art for 
Art’s sake!” under a new guise; for one of the author’s 
“ pivots ” (which follow and sum up the contents of each 
chapter) reads: “ Art creates objects to be admired.” 
Surely, however, this is a fallacy. Art creates objects for 
all sorts of purposes—to be worshipped, to be treasured, to 
be laughed at, to be wept over, to be feared, and even for 
other far from admirable purposes; what we admire in 
them, nevertheless, is the art with which they have been 
created—a very different matter. 

Mr. Moon, however, maintains . . . but there: one could 
go on discussing what Mr. Moon maintains until one had 
written another volume. That is why this book is so 
eminently worth reading. H. F. 


FAMOUS WATERCOLOUR PAINTERS: R. P. BONING- 
TON. Introduction by G. S. SANDILANDS. (London: The 
Studio, Ltd.) §s. net. 

The praise due to the “‘ Studio ” publications becomes 
monotonous, but it cannot on that account be withheld. 
These eight watercolours of Bonington’s are well chosen 
and, on the whole, excellently produced. Mr. Sandiland’s 
short text is adequate. It is, however, hardly correct to 
say that “ watercolour painting was at this time at a low 
ebb ” in the French capital, when, as a matter of fact, it 
had never been in high tide there before. Delacroix, 
telling how he first met Bonington, wrote: “He had 


already an astonishing dexterity in watercolours which 
were then an English novelty ”—-“ then ” being 1816 or 1817. 

Fy the courtesy of “The Studio” we are able to re- 
produce one of the colour p'ates facing page 280, which is 
the Church of Sant Amb:ogio, Milan. 


THE THEORIES OF CLAUDE DEBUSSY, translated from 
the French of Léon Vallas by Marre O’BrRIEN. (Oxford 
University Press; London : Humphrey Milford). 6s. 6d. net . 
The Oxford University Press has done well to translate 

this epitome of writings of Debussy which originally 

appeared under the title of “ Les Idées de Claude Debussy, 

Musicien Frangais,” for it gives us a singularly attractive 

view of a man of genius en pantoufles. We all know the 

Debussy of the Preludes, the Songs, the Quartet, and the 

Aprés-midi; the meticulous craftsman pushing economy 

and austerity to the farthest possible point, eschewing the 

facility that slips into the commonplace, rigidly self-critical, 
regarding even the smallest piano piece as an adventure into 
the unknown, detzrmined to find his own way up Parnassus. 

In this took we meet the Frenchman, sipping his apéritif 

and talking of his craft, his fellow-workers and the world 

at large. His conversation is enlivened by wit and epigrams ; 
it is seasoned by the right amount of malice and the proper 
proportion of native patriotism ; but, above all, it is informed 
by an enthusiasm for his art which sweetens even his most 
captious judgments. The love of music, that is his 
consuming passion with which only one other love can 
compete—the love of Nature. “I love music too much to 

be able to speak of it otherwise than with passion .. . 

Those to whom art is a passion are the most uncom- 

promising lovers. Besides, it is impossible (he adds in a 

typically French afterthought) to realize how completely 

music is feminine, which goes, perhaps, to explain why 
chastity is so common in men of genius.” After this 
introduction we are presented with Debussy’s views on 
many aspects of music. M. Léon Vallas has arranged his 
chapters clearly and he is himself the most modest and 
discreet of producers; so that as we follow Debussy from 
one subject to another; from his claims for the freedom of 
the art to his diatribes against the dry-as-dust methods of 
teaching composition in the school; of music ; from eulogies 
of Rameau to attacks on Gluck, thanks to whom French 
music ultimately fell into the arms of Wagner—as we follow 

Debussy in his eager and often palpably biased thoughts, 

we forget M. Vallas’s existence altogether. With this 

tribute to the author one should add another to the 
translator, who succeeds in making us forget that we are 

reading a translation. H. E. W. 


ISADORA DUNCAN: Twenty-four Studies by ARNOLD 
GENTHE, with a Foreword by Max EasTMAN. (New York 
and London: Mitchell Kennerley.) 16s. net. 

The author of the photographs from which this series 
of reproductions has been made was praised by the great 
dancer in the following terms: “ Arnold Genthe is not 
only a genius, but a wizard. He had left painting for 
photography, but his photography was most weird and 
magical . . . He has taken many pictures of me which are 
not representations of my physical being, but representa- 
tions of my soul, and one of them is my very soul indeed.” 

One wonders whether this particular one is included in 
this series, and if so, if it is Number Nine. I think so. 
It is a tragic one, and Isadora wrote in a letter also repro- 
duced: “ Nietzsche signed his last telegram, ‘ Dionysos 
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Crucified!’ Perhaps am I Ja Madonne qui monte le 
Calvaire en dansant. O Dionysos, porte-flambeau, light 
me the way in flames.” 

Mr. Max Eastman pays Isadora a glowing tribute in 
the foreword to this slender volume of pictures which all 
who saw her dance will welcome and delight in. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE, by D. S. ROBERTSON. 8vo, pp. xxiv + 406 illus. + 
plates xxiv. Cloth. (Cambridge: at the University Press.) 
25s. 

There are about 400 subjects illustrated in the text and 
plates with their sources indicated, and three appendices of 
great practical use. The appendices consist of chrono- 
logical tables, bibliography and glossary. The general 
index is fairly full and yet faulty; for instance, “ lintel” has 
only one reference, and that towards the end of the book, 
whereas its importance is demonstrated as early as page 33. 
The same thing happens with “ triglyph.” The ignorant 
reader, if he wants to turn up Castor, Trajan, Vespasian, has 
to search until he discovers them under the cross-reference 
Rome, although Parthenon is indexed alphabetically with 
a cross-reference to Athens. A book dealing with so 
extended a subject should have had as far as possible a 
perfectly simple and exhaustive index, for it is essentially 
a reference book and one of the most valuable. It is 
more, however ; it is a sensible book which does not disdain 
pedagogy. It is anybody’s book who cares to make use of 
its riches; it is the book which assumes that what is worth 
knowing is also worth a timely reminder. So it gives in its 
opening chapters a general survey with elementary and 
erudite elements carefully brought together into a clear and 
convincing narrative which makes the start on so formidable 
a journey as Greek and Roman architecture less frightening. 
Professor Robertson’s style is not professional ; it is clear and 
entertaining ; it is encouraging. The intrinsic interest of the 
great subject is never obscured by merely technical descrip- 
tion; the human side is never lost sight of; the purely 
architectural is never pressed into professionalism. The 
book is an education, for the technique of architecture is 
conveyed by implication as much as by description, and by 
an almost imperceptible process. The terms of the tech- 
nique become understandable and familiar as the reader 
goes along. For more instruction he has only to turn to the 
glossary, where further details will hold his attention. 
Professor Robertson has accomplished with much distinc- 
tion a very attractive and exhaustive work. As to the 
glories of his subject, a mere glance at the illustrations 
reveals them, but no less valuable are the illustrations of the 
earlier demonstration of elements which made these glories 
possible. On recovering from the absorption caused by its 
perusal, one rubs one’s eyes and wonders at the impudence 
of the Renaissance in its wholesale borrowing and usury. It 
has to be remembered, however, that while the Renaissance 
was busy only for some 300 years at the most, Etruscan, 
Greek, and Roman architecture was busy for 3,000 at the 
least. 


CLASSICAL SCULPTURE, by A. W. LAwRENCE. 8vo, pp. 419, 
illus. + plates 160. (London: Jonathan Cape.) 15s. 

The author of this valuable work is rendering the most 
useful service to the great art which is his subject. Classical 
sculpture has prestige, but it requires a more homely 
application to life. It is not really remote from humanity, 
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for it was the outburst of art after a long evolution of craft. 
It was, moreover, the spontaneous offering of working 
hands. They were not artists, in the first place, who gave 
to the world archaic Greek sculpture; even the Hellenistic 
sculptors hardly assumed the status; they were workmen, 
inspiring those of a lower order who worked under them. 
Art was democratic in Greece; in Rome it was that too, 
though with a different spirit, but democratic in the sense 
that while it evidenced the love of display of the rulers, it was 
meant to please, and even to pander to, Demos. Classical 
sculpture was always for the masses; it was good and it 
satisfied them. The sculpture that has come since, alterna- 
ting between periods, has not always fulfilled the same 
mission ; but the greatest sculpture that can hold its own 
in Europe with Greek and Roman, the Gothic, was demo- 
cratic too; it was, indeed, by the people, for the people. 
Therefore, Greek and Romanand Gothic sculpture were part 
of the people’s lives. When came the Renaissance, it was 
a glorification of the classical idea in which the people 
were invited to join. When the subsequent extravagances, 
also full of popular pleasure, faded, then came the clouding 
of the free air and the receding of the art into the studios. 
Neo-classicism not only enervated the art and alienated 
popular appreciation; it led—greatest crime—to the 
discounting of the real classical work. So, classical sculp- 
ture has lain ever since in the realms of art rather than in the 
bosoms of humanity. A. W. Lawrence’s fine book will 
change this state of things and restore classical sculpture 
to its place on the hearth. Look at, say, fifty of the illustra- 
tions, and in every one of them there is the human touch : 
the Laocoon, the Farnese Bull, the Casali Sarcophagus, 
and many another; the Ara Pacis frieze and those 
of the Trajan column. Many a scene is not only human; it 
is common. The spiral frieze of Trajan’s column is not 
great art, such as the Parthenon frieze, but it is alive; it is 
realistic, too realistic. Regard the humanity of many of 
the Roman busts, the living beauty of the Greek statues. 
Sculpture is the record of humanity in the making; its 
story as related in this volume is the record in stone and 
bronze of 3,000 years; it is a history of evolution which 
confirms at every point organic evolution ; it is the museum, 
par excellence, of the growth of a faculty in man. Such a 
book as this will do what recent sculpture has failed partly 
to do: to correlate sculpture’s real function with the tastes 
of men and women who have striven through the centuries 
to express themselves in the medium. It will familiarize 
classical sculpture in its true aspect, and in doing so open 
the eyes of people to the revival in modern sculpture; a 
revival, not a mere renaissance of classicism, but a going 
back to the primeval springs of plastic and glyptic at 
which the primitives in Assyria, Egypt, and Greece were 
wont to drink. The author has provided in his first chapters 
a simple, well-informed exposition of sculptural principles 
and processes ; a description of materials and methods and 
an historical survey, all of great value and interest. He 
admits the absence of any adequate treatment of terra-cotta 
sculpture, and this is almost the only fault of a singularly 
interesting and full work. The index is not so useful as 
might have been expected; scores of references do not 
appear in it, and yet it runs to twenty-four columns, which 
suggests great richness of subject—a suggestion wholly 
accounted for. Those who have read A. W. Lawrence’s 
previous book, “ Later Greek Sculpture,” will come to 


this new table with an appetite already whetted for the 
feast. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUES 
IN THE POSSESSION OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
LORD MELCHETT, P.C., D.Sc., F.R.S., AT MELCHET 
COURT AND 35 LOWNDES SQUARE, by EUGENIE 
STRONG, C.B.E., M.A., LL.D., F.S.A., etc. Small folio, 
pp. x + §5- ~ plates xlii. Cloth. (Oxford, at the Univer- 
sity Press ; London : Humphrey Milford.) 63s. 

What might have been a handsome title-page, with an 
unusual wealth of capitals, comes out rather like one of an 
auction catalogue, and the word “ antiques ” conveys the 
same idea, which is unfortunate. It is a pity that a piece 
of sculpture is reproduced on the title-page which does not 
belong to the period, beautiful as it is. Mrs. Strong’s 
preface is perfunctory, but her notes are excellent, as was to 
be expected. The objects catalogued include bronze and 
carved statues, statuettes, torsos, busts, and heads; a 
sarcophagus and a number of vases, all very beautiful and 
valuable. The collection is derived from those of 
Dr. Ludwig Mond, Miss Henriette Hertz of Rome, Sir 
Charles Robinson, and in one instance Deepdene. To 
these Lord Melchett has added, and is adding, from time 
to time. The catalogue is, therefore, intrinsically very 
valuable, but to most, of course, the illustrations will appeal 
by reason of their beauty quite apart from any other con- 
sideration. Where so many things are so fine it is difficult 
to specify, but the piece to which the place of honour is 
afforded and the largest number of views given is the bronze 
Apollo, a small statuette, with one foot and both arms 
missing, unrestored, which was found in East Thrace and 
acquired by Lord Melchett in 1921; the three torsos of 
boys are very delightful, as is also the draped torso of 
Artemis. The solid cast supposed Marsyas is the most 
intriguing bronze; it is intact and shows tool marks in the 
hair and has a fine patina. It was known to Reinach before 
1924 and illustrated. It was acquired for this collection 
four years later, and is destined before long to continue the 
eternal discussion which always arises on the subject of 
Marsyas and its suggestions. There is a beautiful natural- 
istic head of a Roman lady in wax-polished Parian marble, 
but little restored ; but most of the heads are of the kind the 
collection of which was the vogue some years ago—fine 
Roman portraits, but sometimes dull. Nine vases are 
illustrated, choice specimens in fine condition. This 
catalogue is one which every lover of Greek art will desire 
to have for frequent reference to and admiration of its 
subjects. 


EVERYDAY ART AT SCHOOL AND AT HOME, by D.D. 
SAWER, with a Foreword by SiR MICHAEL SADLER. 8vo, 
pp. xvi + 243, illus. 600. Cloth. (London: E. T. Batsford.) 
I2s. 6d. 

A modified form of the title would better describe the 
subject of this took: Art for Everyday. Unfortunately 
there is no everyday art at present ; but if this work attains 
the circulation it thoroughly deserves, everyday art will 
be much nearer of attainment. Sir Michael Sadler’s 
foreword, both wise and witty, gives the keynote, and the 
harmonies that follow, if simple, are sound. The author 
in the preface prints art with a capital, and this is a discord 
in the harmony which assumes for art a lowly although 
highly important place. If this is recognized in education, 
that place will be assured in life; for what is located in the 
still-growing brain-cell, what facility is imparted to the 
early impulses of physical movement, will not fail to react 
later in life. The love of art can best be taught this way ; 
but the mere acquaintance with the word and its simple 
connotation is a most important factor. The assumption 


by the nascent individual that art and food and breath are 
a trinity is enough to assure for the future an unconscious 
acceptance. This is well done by accustoming the brain 
and hand to art forms; it is even more psychologically 
important in assuring the acceptance of art as a factor in 
life without any fuss or affectation. This is essential if the 
highbrow attitude is to be avoided, and the lowly avocations 
here presented are so unassuring of all that would make for 
preciousness that they may be confidently recommended 
to all teachers. The many illustrations, some of them in 
colour, are logical and bear out the wisdom of the text. 
We are all artists nowadays, as we are all Socialists—or we 
shall be. This book will help to bring about art in our time 
in a better sense than that of making us all practising artists ; 
it will help in bringing about art-appreciation in our 
time. 


FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 


By KINETON PARKES 


JOSEPH BERNARD, SOIXANTE-HUIT REPRODUC- 
TIONS. Notice par R. CANTINELLI. Catalogue de 
lceuvre sculpté. 4to, pp. 36 + plates Ixviii. Sewn. (Paris 
et Bruxelles : Les Editions G. Van Oest.) Francs 275. 
Joseph Bernard has always been a favourite subject with 
French art critics. He is very retiring in his personal 
character; he does not frequent the artistic cafés, but prefers 
the quietude of the Parc des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, 
where he works long hours, deep in thought, perfecting 
the beauty of his sculpture. But the critics have long since 
found him—perhaps even before he found himself. It 
was the journal “ Les Arts” that afforded him his first 
press publicity in 1914. Later, “La Douce France ” 
followed suit. By this time Bernard was recognized as 
the head of the school devoted to direct carving upon which 
the literary men of Paris had fastened. He was a good and 
useful head for such a movement, for among the most 
intelligent lovers of sculpture he had long been recognized 
as the most serious and sing!e-minded of all the plastic and 
glyptic artists. For Bernard is beth modeller and carver ; 
but as he is, too, a monumentalist and architecturalist, his 
carved work is greater in extent than his modelled. Not 
more original; for the two beautiful bronzes in the Luxem- 
bourg, the “ Girl with the Pitcher” and the “ Dancing 
Woman and Child,” are so individual in their style as to 
mark it out with particularity from that of any other 
sculptor. It is a style which startles, not by its exaggera- 
tion, but by its extreme simplicity. In his carving this 
style is not followed, nor is there any simplificaticn of 
technique which might have been expected. Bernard is 
more Greek than Egyptian, but Greek only in the way of 
the earliest of the archaic masters, and then only in the 
fresh charm and power of his technique, and not at all 
in his style. This is entirely naturalistic, modified only by 
the conventions which are demanded by the architectonic 
and decorative requirements. He has accomplished two 
notable pieces in this direction: the “ Festival of the 
Grapes” and “ The Dance,” both friezes, both carved 
with the expenditure of years of time, patience, and labour ; 
carved direct, with ever-renewed graphic guides in charcoal 
on the surfaces of the marble as they are revealed with 
ever-developing form-recurrence under the denuding 
action of the chisel. The present century has been enriched 
by the production of great sculptural monuments, and 
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JEUNE FILLE SE COIFFANT By Joseph Bernard 


From Joseph Bernard (G. Van Oest, Paris 


among them is Joseph Bernard’s “ Michel 
Servet.” It stands alone at Vienne (Isere), 
the sculptor’s birthplace, as a memorial to the 
great martyr-reformer who was associated with 
the town, and to the man who made it. It 
stands alone in Europe as the most touching 
and simple naturalistic monumental work and 
as the artist’s chef-d’euvre in this class. He 
was born in 1866 in this fair spot, vine-covered 
hills surrounding it, the Rhone’s_ waters 
rushing by. There are other memorials of 
his there, one of them on the grave of his 
nephew. Bernard has made several tombs 
elsewhere, everywhere commemorating life 
rather than death. For it is life in which this 
grave, latorious artist is interested and the 
glory of the form which life affords. ll 
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THE DANCE FRIEZE CENTRE 


From “Album d’Art Druet’ : ¥. Bernard (Librairie de France, Paris) 


his days are engaged in consummating his idea of beautiful 
form, and many of his isolated works are devoted to this 
purpose. No more exquisite piece exists in carved stone 
than his “ Bacchante,” illustrated in APOLLO in June 1926, 
but matched by the later “‘ La Jeune Fille aux Tresses ”; 
no more beautiful than the seated, partly draped bronze 
“Jeune Fille se Coiffant” acquired by the Musée des 
Beaux-Arts, Brussels. These and the fine portrait and 
other busts alone speak for the art of Joseph Bernard, and 
many are illustrated by the excellent heliotype plates of this 
volume, handsomely printed on hand-made paper in a 
limited subscription edition, with an interesting and 
understanding essay by R. Cantinelli and a very useful 
chronological list of works with full particulars. In addition, 
there are a number of reproductions of drawings, two of 
which are in colour. Bernard is a fine draughtsman, and 
his sense of sumptuous form comes out splendidly in his 
graphic as it does in his plastic and glyptic. 
> 
J. BERNARD : 24 Phototypies. Notice de STANISLAS FUMET. 
4to, pp. 8 plates xxiv. Wrapper. (Paris: Librairie 
de France. Les Albums d’Art Druet XV.) Francs 30. 
This admirable album contains good reproductions of 
most of Joseph Bernard’s important works, modelled and 
carved ; and two or three extra ones, including a drawing, 
accompany the excellent little appreciation by Stanislas 
Fumet. Bernard is so various and yet so consistent 
that it is impossible to study too many phases or 
too many aspects of individual works. Previous 
publications have been devoted to this great sculptural 
artist with a sombrero pushed back from his broad brow, 
but none more generally useful and yet unpretending than 
this album. 


HILDO KROP, doon Just HAVELAAR. 

Sewn. (Amsterdam : 

G. 1.50. 

Among all the wonderful young sculptors of Holland 
who are giving to their art an importance not exceeded 
in other cities of Europe, Hildo Krop holds a special place. 
His work from 1913 to 1916 on the Scheepvaarthuis at 
Amsterdam was so pronounced in character, so original in 
form and so practical, that his services were sought on al! 
hands. In spite of every call on his time, however, he 
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ALBIZZI AND THE THREE GRACES 


The Louvre, Paris 
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conserved himself 
so that he has 
been able to pro- 
duce expressive 
works apart from 
the architectural 
on which he is so 
much = engaged. 
Born in 1884 in 
Steenwijk, he, in 
his twenty-third 
year, began his 
travel-research in 
Belgium, Italy, 
and England. He 
studied with Jean 
Paul Laurens in 
Paris in 1907, and 
in 1908 returned 
to Holland to work 
with Bart v. Hove. 
In 1911 he ob- 
tained the Prix 
de Rome and 
spent some time 
in Berlin working 
on marble and 
other carvable 
materials. He is 
essentially a car- 
ver, although he 
models; a direct 
carver both for 
ideal and archi- 
tectural work, and 
in this he ap- 
proaches the cus- 
tom of all the early 
sculptors who did 
not dream of im- 
posing a modelled 
study between 
themselves and 
their glyptic pro- 





ARCHITECTURAL STONE 
SCULPTURE GROUP 
On New School, Amsterdam 


By Hildo Krop \. ductions. With so 

From Hildo Krop (‘*‘ Kosmos, much work on 
ern hand it is diffi- 

cult, but Hildo 


Krop is modern enough to use any appliance which offers 
the chance of saving time; he uses the pneumatic chisel. 
Only by time-saving has he been able to do all his bridge- 
heads and his school sculpture in Amsterdan, Rotterdam, 
and The Hague. By so doing he has been able to produce 
his studio work, sometimes applied like the extraordinary 
marble clock for the Rotterdam Town Hall, but the busts 
in wood and stone, the figures and groups in marble by 
which he preserves his artistic soul alive. But even were 
this not so, there is sufficient artistry in his architectural 
work. His talents are architectonic and his ideal works have 
this quality in a high degree. Therein lies the truth of 
sculpture. It may be said by those nurtured on the neo- 
classic that his ideal of beauty is all wrong, that his exposi- 
tions are all ugly. In answer, the pieces themselves cry 
aloud that their maker has achieved the presentment in 
beautiful style of a form awaiting exploitation. We are too 


inured to one form of beauty; Hildo Krop shows us 
another. Just Havelaar has written a short but most 
interesting introduction to the very good plates of Krop’s 
work. The book is the third of the series of “ Nieuwe 
Beeldhouwkunst in Nederland,” edited by A. van der 
Boom and Theo van Reijn, the latter also a distinguished 
Dutch sculptor of the modern school and secretary of the 
Netherland Society of Sculptors, a powerful and progressive 
organization. 


ADOLFO WILDT, di GiorGio NicopEem1. Small 8vo, pp. 20 
plates 32. Sewn. (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli: Edizioni 

Scheiwiller.) Francs to. 

One of the most original of living sculptors, Adolfo 
Wildt was born in 1868 at Milan, to which city he has always 
been faithful. In art he is self-educated. His early work 
was realistic; his later has refined in form and developed the 
mystic character it has all along possessed so fully. Giorgio 
Nicodemi gives a succinct account of the artist and his 
work and adds a bibliographical note of astonishing length 
in which more than one English reference is to be found. 
The book is the third issue in the sculpture section of the 
admirable series “‘ Arte Moderna Italiana,” so well edited 
and produced by Giovanni Scheiwiller. The plates, though 
small, are very good. 

In Italy marble carving is a trade. It is the lifeless 
and mechanically carved Italian work that is largely 
responsible for the disrepute into which marble has 





BENITO MUSSOLINI Marble bust by Adolfo Wildt 
From Adolfo Wildt (Ulrico Hoepli, Milan) 
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fallen ;_it is this that has occasioned the remark of a great 
sculptor that marble has been the death-blow of the art 
of sculpture. 

Nevertheless it is in Italy that one of the finest of 
modern glyptic artists lives and works : Adolfo Wildt. By 
him carved marble is being reincarnated; he it is who is 
referring back sculpture once more to first principles. He 
is accomplishing this not only by example but als. by 
precept. He has written a little book which was published 
in Milan in 1921 with the alluring title of “ L’Arte del 
Marmo ” in which he sets down his convictions and advice. 
Of his competence there is ample evidence in the beauty 
of his marble carving which is not surpassed in any country 
at the present time. He wonderfully practises what he 
preaches, as was well demonstrated at the Venice Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1922, where he was accorded the 
honour of a mostra individuale, a special one-man show 
in which no fewer than seventeen of his twenty-four exhibits 
were wholly or partly of marble. To these sculptures were 
added over thirty drawings which gave an indication of his 
great accomplishment in this direction; an accomplishment 
which had already been illustrated in the special number of 
the handsome magazine “ Eroica,” published at Milan in 
1920, in which eleven drawings were reproduced. These 
drawings possess great power expressed by the simplest 
but yet most telling of pure line, and it is simplicity ani 
directness, too, that characterize Wildt’s sculpture. 


LA SCULPTURE NEGRE PRIMITIVE, par _ Paut- 
GUILLAUME et THOMAS MuNRO. Crown 8vo, pp. 92 + 43. 
Paris : Editions G. Crés et Cie.) Francs 35. 


The love of beauty springs eternal in the human breast. 
Go as far back ethnographically as possible and you find 
man idealizing. Come as far forward as you can and look 
into the future a little, and you find man not only imitating 
what his remote ancestor aspired to, but degrading it and 
at the same time degrading himself. When art so refines 
itself as to sink into the graceful abysses of the neo-classical, 
there is some excuse, of course, for a revolt into the graceless 
shallows of the contemporary human understanding. 
Unfortunately, negro art is an excuse for all sorts of abnor- 
malities, and this to its debit account, while all the time it 
has much to its credit. Negro art has this to teach the 
present generation—sincerity. If the current interest in it 
were only running in this direction all would be well. But 
the ignorant are lauding it for its esthetic properties to the 
exclusion of those which have descended so magnificently 
from it. There are phases of it which are in their essence 
beautiful; there are others, and these the most abundant, 
which are monstrous. Neo-classicism is enervating ; negro 
art is, as regarded by its modern cultus, hopelessly degrad- 
ing, while in fact it is intrinsically bracing. If the danger 
of decadence in its study can be eliminated, nothing but 
good can come of it; but its «esthetic must be considered 
ethnologically or this good will escape. The value of this 
book, published in America in English, and now in French 
in Paris by Paul-Guillaume and Thomas Munro, is that 
its approach and discussion are more or less at the proper 
angle, while not neglecting the accompanying one at which 
the subject is viewed at the moment. The illustrations 
are genetal and generally ugly; but if the object had been 
to show how beautiful some negro sculpture is, many 
typical examples could have been cited. 
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ITALIENISCHE STUDIEN. Pavut ScHUBRING, zum 60 
Geburtstag gewidmet. 8vo, pp. viii + 190, illus. + portrait. 
Morocco gilt. (Leipzig : Verlag Karl W. Hiersemann.) 
Neither the name of Paul Schubring nor those of the 

contributors to this handsome memorial volume will be 
unknown to readers of APOLLO. For example, the opening 
contribution on “ Italian Cassone Pictures ” is by Tancred 
Borenius, and is a reminder of the series on the same subject 
which appeared in APOLLO during the last two or three 
years by Paul Schubring himself. There are a dozen 
further articles the authors of which are specialists in Italian 
art, professors or directors of museums in Germany whose 
names are almost as well known outside as inside their 
own country. The subjects dealt with are out of the 
common, and of first-rate importance and interest to the 
study of Italian art. 

Dr. Paul Schubring is the professor of art history at the 
Technical High School at Hanover, a high authority on his 
subject and especially in reference to Italian art. He was 
born at Godesberg in 1869, and this volume is published in 
celebration of his birthday by his friends, foremost among 
them being the Baroness Marion von Goldschmid- 
Rothschild of Berlir and the Herr Bankderektor Magnus 
of Hanover. It is the esteem in which the professor is held 
and in admiration of his historical powers that the book is 
issued. His first important volume was published in 1899, 
and since then some twenty-five have appeared. His 
subject-matter includes painting and applied painting in 
decoration, architecture, and sculpture. Separate studies 
on Donatello and on Rembrandt have appeared, as well as 
works dealing with the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum at 
Berlin and other institutions. It was well, then, to honour 
one who has done so much in his lectures and publications 
to advance art study, and the memorial volume is worthy 
of the occasion both in its contents and in its format. 
It is charmingly illustrated, and clothed in marbled sides 
and morocco back with a design in gold tooling. Its 
appearance is a valuable way of certifying appreciation of 
a scholar and of scholarship, and an extension of the idea 
would mean a further avenue for the dissemination of the 
less popular forms of art history and criticism. 


MARQUET, par GEORGE BESSON. 4to, pp. 100, illus. + 

104. (Paris : Les Editions G. Crés.) Francs 85. 

At first sight the pictures of Marquet yield an 
impression of indeterminateness; on studying them it 
is found that they include all the essentials. Marquet 
simplifies. George Besson says that he wanders 
about a scene as though unconcerned, but sooner or 
later fixes his attention on what it offers to his vision 
as its particular flavour: this he paints. He uses 
strong colour both in oil and watercolour, and he is not 
sparing of pigment. He paints thickly and dominates his 
subject. His wanderings in Paris have been prolific; he 
has gone farther afield to Marseilles and Algiers ; to Naples 
and Rotterdam; to Hamburg and Norway; to Honfleur 
and Bordeaux where he was born in 1875. He is mainly 
a painter of the seaside, but he deals with the river as well 
as with landscapes and streetscapes and some architecture. 
Fond as he is of the street, his fondness extends to the 
denizens of streets. In drawing men and women in line 
as well as in his few portraits he shows more clearly than 
in his paintings his mastery of graphic. Fortunately this 
side of his talent appeals strongly to George Besson, who 
has included a reasonable number of illustrations. They 
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By Michael Pacher 


From Italienische Studien (Karl W. Hiersemann, Leipzig) 


are not confined to the figure, for several are of the same 
genre as the paintings and, if anything, more telling; 
certainly more instructive as to Marquet’s method of 
representation. This is extremely simple and direct; a 
few short lines, a few dots, a few dashes of a brush laden 
with ink, and a telling, expressional figure or scene is 
projected upon the paper. There is a drawing of an ancient 
horse which conveys everything that is needed; character 
studies of Parisian men and women complete in all 
essentials, but lacking in everything inessential. This is 


Y 


a form of impressionism of vision allied to that employed 
by Medardo Rosso in his sculpture; but Marquet is an 
impressionist in light in the colour sense, and the “ Sortie 
du Port, La Rochelle” is treated in the impressionistic 
manner of Whistler. It is a fine thing. Although Marquet 
thus falls into line with the recognized forms of impres- 
sionism, he also visualizes with greater distinctness as in 
his ‘* Port d’Audierne : Matin,” in which the houses and 
boats stand out with full body, a very distinguished painting. 
Albert Marquet is now at the height of his powers. They 
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called him “ The Tourist ” because he went from place to 
place seeking what he might devote his powers to, but he 
was one of Jes Fauves; one of “ l’avant-garde des armées 
Rotonde—Dome—Coupole ”; one of the pioneers. They 
ask him why he is always looking out of the window;; it is 
because he is always looking out for adventure—artistic 
adventure. Of what he sees for the first time he is the 
discoverer, no matter who has seen it before. If Matisse 
or Cézanne, or Derain or Utrillo have seen things like 
that ab initio—well, so has Marquet. George Besson makes 
this clear in a most attractive way; his study is almost 
wholly critical, and but little personal detail is given in it 
of this calm, well-groomed, moustached, and spectacled 
observer of the world and men. 


MAURICE VLAMINCK, par ANDRE MANTAIGNE. Small 8vo, 
pp. 63, illus. + plates 40. (Paris: Les Editions G. Crés.) 
Francs 30. 

The son of a Flemish father and a mother of Lorraine, 
born in 1876 at Paris, Maurice Vlaminck has always been 
devoted to the arts. His parents were musicians, and so 
is he. At one time he played the violin in an orchestra ; 
later he orchestrated in paint, instigated by Ambroise 
Vollard. He is a big, burly man with a large head and 
face, with very intelligent eyes. His work ranges with 
that of Utrillo and Derain; it must not be confused with 
that of the lesser men whose names are of much more 
importance than their works. 

Viaminck’s work is important, not because it is modern, 
but because it is sound. His houses may lean forward, 
his streets may be of an interminable perspective, his 
portraits verge on caricature, but he has vision and colour- 
sense. His pictures have no limit of impressionism; on 
the contrary, they seem to be laboriously composed, but 
they are composed well. He fills an uninhabited landscape 
with a life of its own, and his flowers have their own life; 
his still-lifes are rich and decorative. He is a fine modernist, 
and André Mantaigne has rendered a lively and tasteful 
account of his work, simple and charming in style, finely 
critical in effect. 


CARAVAGGIO, by LEOPOLD ZAHN. 4to, pp. 64 + plates xliv. 
Cloth. (Berlin : Albertus-Verlag.) Marks 30. 
Michelangelo Amerighi of Caravaggio, in Lombardy, 

was born five years after Michelangelo’s death. He was 

a mighty man of valour who is known to have killed his 

enemy ; a man who was so uneasy under constraint that he 

was often fleeing from justice and as often suffering con- 
straint in Rome or Naples or Malta or Sicily. As in life, so 
in death ; he succumbed in 1609 to a fever, and the seashore 
at Pontercole was his last bed. He was never left un- 
molested, for writers on art commenced their labours upon 
him and his art very soon, and have continued them 
intermittently until the 1880’s, when a copious modern 

Caravaggio literature was inaugurated which is recorded 

in the present volume, the latest of the series. 

This surging, urging, dynamic painter was the result 
of the High Renaissance, and baroque was one of the results 
which ensued on his work. The perfections of the High 
Renaissance left nothing to a full-blooded personality like 
Caravaggio’s but realism. The cult of ideal beauty could 
no farther go. Mighty realist as Caravaggio was, he was 
still shackled by Renaissance conventions, and there are 
times when these got the better of his realism, not to the 
benefit of his art. In his comparatively mild moods he 
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painted his feminine-faced “ Bacchus,” a charming thing ; 
in his comparative wildness he painted his “ Martyrdom of 
St. Matthew.” In between these extremes are the suave 
and delightful “‘ Amor ” in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum 
at Berlin. His painting of still-life is delightful; he was a 
great painter and a good plastic draughtsman. The repro- 
ductions in this book are very good, the text is short and 
to the point, and the notes on separate works are admirable. 


BOTTICELLI, par ArsENE ALEXANDRE. Small 8vo, pp. 64 
plates 60. (Paris : Les Editions Rieder.) Francs 16.50. 

A valuable addition to the series “ Maitres de |’Art 
Ancien ” with its numerous illustrations, this book is 
notable for the critical appreciation provided by the author. 
It does not aspire to completeness either of detailed criticism 
or of biography and bibliography, but is useful as an intro- 
duction to the great books on this great master written by 
Herbert P. Horne, and later by Yukio Yashiro. Botticelli 
was not the harbinger of the Renaissance in Italy; he was 
greater: he was the perfecter of the spirit which gave rise 
to the Renaissance. He carried over the beautiful truth 
from the Gothic and established in the new era, so that those 
who came after should not forget their first duty. Not 
even in the High Renaissance was the truth more exalted 
than it was by Botticelli; not even Nature was more 
worshipped. At the height there was sublimity, but 
Botticelli was the daily food of human nature wherever 
and whenever it sought for beauty and the sustenance that 
beauty affords the spirit. Botticelli is as beautiful in his 
simplicity as he is simply beautiful in his mastery. 

DAS DEUTSCHE ELEMENT IN DER ITALIENISCHEN 
MALEREI DES SECHZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERTS, 
von THEODOR HETZER. 8vo, pp. 162 + plates 50. (Berlin: 
Deutscher Kunstverlag.) Marks 21. 

Theodor Hetzer has engaged in a very interesting piece 
of research in the tracing of influences or supposed 
influences of German on Italian art of the sixteenth century. 
In its broadest aspect the period from the earliest birth 
to the latest death embraces two centuries. Konrad Witz, 
his earliest German painter, dates from 1400, and so does 
Masaccio. The latter, who lived only twenty-eight years, 
should be ruled out. The later German masters were all 
wood-engravers, the greatest artist-engravers of all time, 
and it is admissible to assume that their prints may have 
found their way south. Several of them visited Italy 
and formed connections, and if they did not engrave there 
or take their prints there these connections may still have 
been effected. From 1445 to 1480, Schongauer, Diirer, 
Baldung, Cranach, and Altdorfer were all born. Between 
1519 and 1594 Da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, Correggio, 
Tintoretto, Michelangelo, Titian, and Veronese were all 
working and all died. It is conceivable, therefore, that the 
influence was effective. There is a clear half century in 
which it may have operated. The thesis of this book is this 
fascinating inquiry, carried out with vigour and illustrated 
by numerous illustrations in support. It is exhaustively 
treated and at considerable length, and it forms the third 
volume of the valuable Scientific Art Research series. 


HOLLAR : PERIODICKY SBORNIK GRAFICKE PRACE. 
PRAHA II: ADMINISTRACI CESKYCH UMELCHU 
GRAFIKU “HOLLAR.” Bridovska ul Cis 3, 1928. 
I and II. Crowns 240 per annum. 

This beautifully produced periodical is not surpassed by 
any in Europe on the same scale. It makes no pretence to 
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a sumptuous format nor does it afford coloured illustrations, 
although it deals with colour applied to the making of 
prints; and one of the articles deals with the pictures of” 
James Ensor, the Belgian painter, in a very understanding 
fashion. The title of the magazine is, of course, the name 
of Vencelas Hollar, the great Bohemian graphic artist of 
whom Czechoslovakia is so proud. Such a name requires 
living up to, and the editors are to be congratulated on the 
high standard they maintain. Here in these two issues are 
useful articles on Book Illustrations and Albert Diirer, and 
on the Czech artists Jaromir Stretti-Zamponi and Adolf 
Kaspar. Probably the most generally interesting is that on 
Max Svabinsky, that fine painter who in 1917 suddenly 
commenced to engrave on wood and produced among 
other fine prints his series “ Love in Paradise,” one of the 
most notable contributions to graphic art of the century. 
With each number of “‘ Hollar ” a supplement complete in 
itself on some aspect of the literature of art with illustrations 
is prescribed. 


L’ART ET LES ARTISTES EN POLOGNE, par JAN Topass. 
Crown 8vo, pp. iv + 160 + plates xvi. Sewn. (Paris : 
Librairie Félix Alcan.) Francs 15. 

With the contemporary art of Poland progressing so 
favourably, and with an early art that has features of 
greatness, it is interesting to connect the two epochs by a 
study extending from the beginning of the Renaissance to 
the period of pre-Romanticism. This is done by Jan 
Topass, and his volume forms a valuable item in the series 
known and now widely appreciated as “‘ Art et Esthétique,” 
and supplements the same author’s “ L’Art et les Artistes 
en Pologne au Moyen-age.” The appearance of the 
Renaissance spirit in Poland was due to the arrival of the 
Princess Bona Sforza of Milan as the bride of King 
Sigismond I (1506-48). On the historic Wawel Hill in 
Cracow, the ancient capital, stands the chateau with its 
arcades and with their rounded arches, balustrade and 
slight pillars, derived from Western Europe ; in Notre Dame 
de Cracovie are the fine monuments of Mme. Bonar and 
Séverin Bonar; in the cathedral the tomb of Anne Jagellon, 
all fine and typical works of decorative sculpture. There is 
good painting preserved, as well as examples of the minor 
arts. The arrival of the baroque resulted in the Church of 
Saint-Pierre, with its striking row of statues among others, 
accompanied by a strong school of religious painters, 
beside which a variant of the Western classical figure- 
landscape took its place. With the succeeding phases the 
author deals in a useful section on the esthetic idea as 
developed along lines more strictly Polish and less 
derivative from the rococo of the later eighteenth century, 
through the Directory and Empire to the dawn of a more 
stringent Polish art in the period preceding the European 
Romantic movement when distinctive Polish painting made 
its definite appearance. 


L’ART POPULAIRE HONGROIS. Edité par la Section 
Ethnographique du Musée National Hongrois et 1I’Im- 
primerie de l’Université. Large 8vo, pp. xxxii plates 240. 
(Budapest.) 

This thoroughly comprehensive account of the arts of 
the Hungarian people serves the purpose of concentrating 
the attention and interest, hitherto somewhat vague, on a 
manipulation which in itself is quite astonishing. We have 
always known that the costumes of the Hungarian country 
people and of the army were eminently picturesque, but 


these are supplemented by the products of weaving and 
lacemaking in which a sound tradition has always been 
maintained. While exhibiting the characteristics common 
to most peasant craft-work, the Hungarian design and 
colour take on a quality which is higher than most. It is 
in textile work that it is so individual, but there are the 
crafts of furniture-making, woodcarving, metalwork, and 
pottery which are hardly less distinguished. The making of 
patterns is infinite, and there is seldom a bad one throughout 
all these pages in which hundreds are illustrated, for the 
most part in colour. At present there is no sign of com- 
mercial production; the examples are all pure folk-work, 
and apparently there is ample opportunity for this satis- 
factory condition to continue. For the moment economic 
conditions may be passed by, for it is evident that the 
peasantry must experience a certain definite sense of well- 
being or they could not produce work which bears all the 
signs of having been produced happily, perhaps more 
happily than higher wages and more sanitary conditions 
could ever encompass. In the presence of such fine work 
it is hard to believe that industrialism can be an unmitigated 
blessing ; industrialism, with all its technical schools, cannot 
do what these untutored peasants have done and are 
doing, obviously by happy choice. 


INNEN - DEKORATION. Herausgeber, ALEXANDER KOCH. 
Large 8vo, pp. 500, illus. Linen. (Darmstadt: Verlagsanstalt 
Alexander Koch.) 

The thirty-ninth annual volume of this valuable 
magazine offers a very extended view of the subject of 
interior house architecture and decoration. The hundreds 
of illustrations, many of them in colour, indicate not only 
the taste of Germany and Austria, but certain aspects of 
that of other countries, including England. The name- 
index runs into three columns of small print. The articles 
are all of a practical nature, so that the handsome book is 
as useful to the home-maker as it is to the architect in 
search of a wider sphere of suggestion. Every phase of 
interior decoration is dealt with and illustrated, and if only 
for its schemes of colour it appeals to all furnishers and 
decorators. The matter is always kept at a high level, and 
*‘ Innen - Dekoration” should be in the hands of all 
interior decorators. 


UNE MAISON—UN PALAIS, par Le Corsusirr. 8vo, 
pp. iv + 229, illus. Sewn. (Paris: Les Editions G. Crés.) 
Francs 45. 

This is an illuminating discourse by a well-known 
writer on architectural and decorative subjects. His 
research has been directed into the unity of modern archi- 
tecture, and his conclusions are only reached after a wide 
survey. All aspects are treated and copiously illustrated 
with views and plans of every description of building from 
the cottage to the tenement house; from the underground 
railway to the skyscraper; from the artistic as well as the 
utilitarian points of view. 


DAS LAND ANHALT, von Lupwic Grote. Pp. viii 160, 
illus. Marks 6.50. 

MAGDEBURG, von ERNST VON NIEBELSCHUTZ. 8vo, pp. 96, 
illus. Sewn. (Berlin: Deutscher Kunstverlag.) Marks 4.60. 
Additions to the “‘ Deutsche Lande—Deutsche Kunst ” 

series are welcome. These are no less interesting than 

their predecessors, and are as authoritative and as well 
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illustrated. Further fields of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, and further romantic towns are revealed. Zerbst, 
Kéthen, Bernburg, and Dessau are not places generally 
known, but they with others in Anhalt are very well worth 
Visiting ; while Magdeburg, only a little to the north, has 
many monuments of value and some modern buildings as 
well of importance. 


RIVISTA DEL R. ISTITUTO D’ARCHEOLOGIA E 
STORIA DELL’ARTE. Large 8vo, pp. 135. (Roma: 
Stabilimento Poligrafico dello Stato.) Lire 60. 


This well-produced publication is subsidized by the 
State and devoted exclusively to the more recondite aspects 
of Italian archeology and art. It is a most commendable 
State action and little liable to interfere with more popular 
activities of a private character. There is full scope in its 
pages for a thorough examination of the problems and 
subjects with which it deals. In the present part four 
only receive attention—the Trajan column ; the excavations 
at Agrigentum, of which four initial chapters now appear ; 
the Roman miniature painters of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, Bible subjects in books and frescoes 
being copiously illustrated ; and Pier Maria Pennacchi with 
supplementary notes on Domenico Capriolo and Domenico 
Mancini. 


“DIE BOETTCHERSTRASSE,” No. 9: WELTREICH 


DER TECHNIK. (Angelsachsen Verlag Bremen.) 

Rm. 4. 

We have watched the rise of the magazine “ Die 
Boettcherstrasse ”—the ninth number of which has just 
been sent us for review—with growing wonder and interest. 
It is unlike any other magazine we know; unlike in every 
respect—in its format, its make-up, its illustrations and its 
literary contents. It fits into no category known to us in 
England. ItisGerman. Itcould be nothingelse. There 
are not enough intellectuals to go round in other countries ; 
and it appeals distinctly to those who like to exercise their 
brains rather than to have them exercised by others. 
This ninth number is devoted to the “ Weltreich der 
Technik,” and we find that even this title is untranslat- 
able. The World-Empire of Technics or technology does 
not quite cover the meaning. Perhaps the following 
enumeration of some of its contents will give a better 
idea of its purpose. For English readers there is an article 
in English on “The 40/50 h.p. Rolls-Royce Engine,” 
giving an exhaustive description of its mechanism. This 
English article is, significantly, the only non-philosophical 
contribution—unless a letter from Lenin dealing with the 
electrification of Russia and reproduced in facsimile be 
counted as strictly technical. 

Other contributions deal with “Technics and 
Humanity,” “ The Problem of Energy,” “ The Laws and 
Foundations of Biotechnics,” “ Airship and Aeroplane for 
Long-distance and Transoceanic Use,” “The German 
Chemical Industry and its place in the World Market,” 
“Technics in the Service of the Law,” etc. etc. The 
remarkable illustrations include all manner of unusual 
subjects, from an electrical high-tension insulator flooded 
with an electrical discharge down to a view of the Negombo 
Canal, Ceylon, and a beautiful piece of French lace from 
the Manufacture de Dentelles de Baveux (Calvados). This 
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number, like the rest, is of absorbing interest. What strikes 
the lay reader is the cocksureness with which most of the 
technicians maintain that the new discoveries of technology 
have changed not only superficial but even the inmost values 
of life. A symposium conducted by the editor on the ques- 
tion of “ The Purpose and Future of Technology ” is very 
illuminating, and we must confess that we agree with our 
own collaborator, Dr. Oscar Bie, who leads off with the 
following :— 

“The progress of technics is a necessary, inevitable 
development. With the real happiness (gliick) of man- 
kind they have nothing to do. They make life easier, 
change its conditions, become triumphs of spirit and of 
culture, but they trouble rather than purify the innermost 
source. Were it possible to improve our moral capacities 
in a similar degree a more beautiful and more important 
pathway would open out before us.” 

Nevertheless, for anyone who can read German the 
“* Boettcherstrasse ”’ offers nutrimentum spiritus in plenty 
and of unusual savour. H. F. 


INNEN-DEKORATION—DIE GESAMTE WOHNUNGS 
KUNST IN BILD UND WORT. April Number, 1929. 
(Darmstadt: Alexander Koch.) Rm. 2.50. 

This number of Dr. Alexander Koch’s ever-interesting 
periodical, “‘ Innen-Dekoration,” is devoted to the art of 
the Hungarian architect, decorator and furniture-designer, 
Ludwig Kozma. The number is fully illustrated with 
exterior and interior views of a house that Mr. Kozma 
has designed, but not the least interesting contents are 
several essays that accompany the illustrations, notably the 
architect’s leading article, “Der Freiere Geist in der 
Wohnung.” Mr. Kozma pleads for a complete subordina- 
tion of architectural style and interior decoration to the 
practical needs and the transient zsthetical requirements of 
the inhabitant. He sees a new spirit abroad, a new world, a 
disappearance of tradition and style. His new world is 
essentially American, and in fact the writer of another 
essay, Mr. H. Lang, who discusses “‘ Die Junge Generation,” 
is an optimist who has completely succumbed to the 
“* Gliickliches Dollar Land” (Fortunate Land of the 
Dollar). What it all comes to is that the modern house 
with all its contents is no longer to be regarded as for 
“good and aye,” but like its concomitant, the modern 
marriage, as a temporary convenience, to be changed as 
soon as one has tired of it. Quite frankly, Mr. Kozma’s 
ideas of exterior and interior decorations and furnishings, the 
latter partly based in structure and decoration on Chinese 
motifs, interesting as they are, do not seem capable of any 
lasting satisfaction. The American ideal—if such it be— 
is, we are inclined to think, entirely false. Nothing, we 
know, is permanent; but we can only gain a degree of 
comfort and peace by having a home, which at least appears 
to be so. Civilization began when the peoples settled. It 
is now shaken because our means of transport have unsettled 
it. But a time will come when it will settle down again. 
The “ Free Spirit” so welcomed at the moment is the 
“ Spirit of Unrest,” and that is the one thing one should 
attempt to banish from one’s home. 

If we do not happen to agree with the “Wohnungs 
Kunst” of Mr. Kozma, we have nothing but praise for the 
periodical itself which, we should say, is indispensable for 
anyone who wants to keep au fait with modern ideas in 
house architecture and decoration. 

















PARNASSUS By Andrea Mantegna 


The Louvre, Paris 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS, THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATERCOLOURS, AND THE MODERN WATER- 
COLOUR SOCIETY AT THE ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY 


We have three groups of “ Painters in Watercolours ” : 
the Royal Society, the Royal Institute, and the Modern 
Watercolour Society. The two first mentioned are similar, 
but with a difference indicated perhaps by the fact the 
Society “specially invites” one, whilst the Institute 
“ solicits the honour.”” There thus clings about the “ old ” 
Society a certain dignity, a suggestion that the critic is 
specially privileged, whilst the newer “ Institute,” on the 
contrary, places itself in the inferior position and makes the 
critic conscious of his importance. This—involuntarily 
disclosed—difference of mental attitude towards the critic 
has a subtle significance. In the exhibition of the R.W.S. 
one finds a preponderance of sound-work, work that does 
not go out of its way to pander to the taste of the public. 
The attitude here rather is that “ Watercolour Drawing ” 
is an art which requires definite knowledge not only on the 
part of the artist but also on that of the spectator. The 
members of the R.W.S. appeal to people “ who know.” 
As a result the visitors to their exhibitions find themselves 
surrounded by works which, with a few exceptions, possess a 
certain dignity. They also, alas! possess a certain similarity 
causing one to feel that outstanding merit would receive the 
same short shrift as outstanding demerit : ne guid nimis— 
a sound and genteel principle. The consequence of this is 
that one need hardly do more than mention names in order 
to convey the kind of watercolour drawing the visitor will 
see. For example: Messrs. Oliver Hall, Moffat Lindner, 
David Muirhead, Murray Smith, A. J. Munnings, James 
Paterson, Lamorna Birch, E. T. Holding, Robert Little, 
Cecil Hunt, also the president, Sir H. Hughes Stanton, are 
all representatively represented. As on previous occasions, 
Mr. Hartrick, Mr. Southall, and Mr. Harry Morley differ 
most from their fellows in their treatment of the 
medium or the type of their subject. Mr. Hartrick’s 
watercolours look more like others until one notices the 
subtle difference—the personal touch which always dis- 
tinguishes his outlook. Here, for example, “ A Pioneer ” 
(103), a girl in a red dress standing in a wide landscape, 
shows not only a view but a rhythmic movement of the 
geographical formation. In some ways this seemed to me 
the best watercolour painting here. Mr. Harry Morley’s 
strongly individual figure-subjects, beautifully designed as 
they are, I am beginning a little bit to doubt. His “ Cheese 
Makers ” (55) , in spite of their humble selves and humbler 
paraphernalia, are heroic, his “ Peasants ” (121) veritable 
gods—I mean, in other words, that they are on the verge 
of classicistic abstraction : they are not so much watercolour 
drawings as preparations for frescoes, or exercises in what 
college students call ‘‘ mural dec,” and the essential character 
of painting with watercolours on a small scale and on paper is 
surely opposed to this conception. Even Mr. Southall’s 
charming lyrics (his “ San Giorgio, Porto fino” (110), 
peopled with little figures, and the fairy-tale title ‘‘ Porto 
fino Shore ” are delightful) seem, nevertheless, out of their 
true element. One of the most excellent figure-subjects is 
Mr. Middleton Todd’s beautifully drawn “ Basket Maker ” 
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(1), whilst his “ Cornish Peasant ” (20), equally well drawn, 
suffers from over-elaboration. By contrast, the vice- 
president’s watercolours, which are so eminently in their 
true element so far as their technique is concerned, are yet 
out of it for reasons that lie deeper. Mr. Flint’s facility is 
the greatest obstacle in his path to greatness. Dame 
Laura Knight’s “‘ Wire-Walker ” is here the only example, 
and a capital one, of the use of the single human figure as a 
vital element of design. Unmistakably walking on wire, 
the figure is, nevertheless, pre-eminently a good design 
in yellow, grey, and black. 

Criticism, such as this, would be entirely out of place in 
the Piccadilly Institute. If at the Pall Mall Society the 
enumeration of names suffices to indicate the general 
character of the exhibition, the same service is here per- 
formed by the enumeration of titles: thus “ Pansies,” 
“‘ The Spanish Main,” “ The Soul of the Guitar,” “ Young 
Anglers,” or that of the “extra prize” of the Institute’s 
* Art Union,” which is called “ If music be the food of 
love, play on.” Now the reader will know where he is, 
or rather where he would be if he visited this exhibition. 
And actually—if one excepts some sound though not revolu- 
tionary work, such as the paintings of Messrs. Gordon, 
M. Forsyth, Charles Ince, Martin Hardie, Geo. Ayling, 
Oswald Garside, Nelson Mcleary, Davis Richter, Adrian 
Hill, and possibly a few others—the whole exhibition is 
like that. The “ Institute ” is still in the halcyon days of 
the “ nineties”’ or the early-nineteen-hundreds, when a 
well-known writer on art published a book of literary 
pegs for artists to hang their pictures on. Old fashions, 
it seems, are like old soldiers : they “ never die, they only 
fade away ”—and take their time even over that. 

What always and meritoriously distinguishes the Modern 
English Watercolour Society from the “ Royal” bodies 
devoted to the culture of the same medium is creative 
venturesomeness. Its members are neither awed by a 
respect for a tradition nor guided by a desire to please a 
public. Compared with the present exhibition of the two 
other societies theirs is in consequence the most stimulating, 
but judged by its own standards this show is quite “‘ tame.” 
Mr. William Roberts remains the staunch adherent of the 
vorticist “ stove-pipe” figure; Mr. Schwabe and Mr. 
Jowett remain almost academic; Mr. Leon Underwood, 
after his return from Central America, shows here un- 
revolutionary trophies of his exciting expedition, of which, 
nevertheless, “‘ Bathers at Tehuantepec, Oaxaca,” gives a 
hint; Mr. Meninsky exhibits a number of very pleasant 
landscapes; Mr. Ginner’s pictures have the quality one 
has come to expect from him; Mr. Epstein’s drawings do 
not “‘ wear” quite so well as one expected them to do, 
whilst Mr. Dobson’s figure studies enlivened by touches 
of colour are as good as ever; Mr. Duncan Grant’s “‘ Land- 
scape ” is distinguished as usual by his admirable sense of 
colour; Miss Frances Hodgkins continues her pleasant 
and unusual colour symphonies, but is inclined to lose 
form through the predominance of her chromatic scale. 
Mr. Mackenzie Morris’s “ A Collier’s Street” is more 
than an esthetical device—it has real feeling. Both Mr. 
Paul and Mr. John Nash send good pictures. The 
former, an admirable version of his favourite subject, 
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“ Dymchurch ” ; the latter, a “ Study of Trees ” and more 
elaborate pictures—“ Sidney Gardens, Bath ” and “‘ Houses 
on the Canal.” This latter watercolour is the most com- 
pletely satisfying picture in this exhibition. It is neither 
“* experiment ” nor “ protest,” neither a study nor a sketch : 
it is, in the best sense of the word, “ finished.” The only 
other contribution which gives me a similar sense of 
“ finish ” is one that many may think was scarcely more 
than begun: it is Mr. Ben Nicholson’s “ Still-life,” a 
monochrome design of flowers in a vase. It is a triumph of 
economy in means and has, perhaps on that account, the 
dignity and completeness of an Early Chinese “ Zen” 
drawing. 





NURMI, THE FAMOUS RUNNER 
By Renée Sintenis 
At Messrs. Reid and Lefévre’s 


SCULPTURE BY RENEE SINTENIS, AND DRAWINGS 
AND WATERCOLOURS BY AUSTIN O. SPARE 


This is Renée Sintenis’s first appearance in England. 

In Germany—she was born in Silesia—and in France she is 
famous. Meier-Graefe has enthused about her, Marie 
Laurencin has written a poem—a charming one—about 
one of her dogs, beginning— 

En toutes saisons 

Ce chien si rare 

Si bon 

Tue le cafard 

De ceux qui l’ont. 
Frau Renée Weiss-Sintenis, for such is her full name, 
can be praised without cafarderie, She really is an artist : 
a sculptress. If I were asked to name her outstanding 
quality I should say: Taste. That she has a sense of 
form, a sense of line, and even a quality rare in women, 
namely, a sense of humour, is evident in her sculpture and 
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in her etchings and duly to be appreciated; but all these 
qualities are directed by her admirable taste. Her little 
bronzes of kids, gazelles, donkeys, foals, goats are exquisite. 
They have a kind of Attic grace and often exuberant vitality 
which, nevertheless, keeps strictly within the limits of art, 
never descends to a mere counterfeit of nature. In her 
statuettes of the human figure, such as “ Fuotballer ” and 
“ Daphne,” the same grace and vitality are to be seen. Her 
own dignified “ Self-portrait-mask ” is a masterpiece of 
sensitive modelling. Her etchings, produced with the 
utmost economy of line, are delightful. This show should 
win her art as much admiration in this country as it already 
enjoys abroad. 

Mr. Austin O. Spare has a well-deserved reputation as 
a superb draughtsman; he has also had a less enviable 
reputation as being a “ mystic.” His art possessed certain 
characteristics which, though admired by some, were 
intensely distasteful to most. As a mystic he could, of 
course, disclaim responsibility for his ‘‘ Entosthorasis ”— 
see the preface of his catalogue for the meaning of this 
word. One is glad to be able to state that most of the 
distasteful elements have disappeared. Apparently, how- 
ever, he still claims that much of his work is “‘ the subjective 
emanation from the region of the subconscious.” That 
is true of all art, even of the slice of salmon we sometimes 
encounter painted in brilliant pinks upon a slab of pave- 
ment. Perhaps I am wronging Mr. Spare’s “ subjective 
emanations,” but I cannot help feeling that his genius 
suffers badly from its “ mystic”’ complex. Mr. Spare is 
a draughtsman of more than ordinary powers, but he 
seems to me to have no sense of humour and uncertain 
taste, the result of which is that one comes away from 
this exhibition lamenting the waste of superlative gifts. 
How one could enjoy such drawings as “‘ The Acquisitor,” 
“The Introceptionist,” and similar portraits if only 
they were not burdened with meaningless titles and 
irrelevant bogeys and huitzilopotzlis! How one does 
enjoy the “ Columbian Nights ” or the “ Isle of Masks ” 
where the totems and fetiches or mumbo-jumbos have the 
stage to themselves ; and as regards those drawings that are 
marked with an asterisk, to indicate that they are “ psychic 
in execution,” the artist does not understand his own 
powers, for the same word in the only sense that has any 
meaning applies to all the rest. 


THE LONDON AND NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAYS 
EXHIBITION OF POSTER ART AT THE NEW 
BURLINGTON GALLERIES 

This exhibition of the London and North-Eastern 
Railway proves again that there is more vitality in this art 
than there is in the painting of easel pictures; and by 
vitality is meant a more vivid general appeal based, never- 
theless, on zsthetic principles. The reason for this is 
an economical one. 

In this exhibition, as in the last one, Mr. Tom Purvis 
again stands out, this time as unquestionably the most 
efficient. Mr. Purvis does not only know what to put into 
his work; he also knows—what is always most important in 
art, and that is—what to leave out. Next to his posters 
Mr. Austin Cooper’s humorous series is most efficient as 
such. The loveliest purely esthetic creation is Mr. Mar- 
furt’s “ Flying Scotsman,” which would merit altogether 
the first place were it not that its subject is too difficult to 
disentangle. On the other hand, Mr. Fred Taylor’s very 
beautiful designs are not so much posters as fine pictures 
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WATERCOLOUR PORTRAIT By Maurice Minkowski 
At the Godfrey Phillips Galleries 


that serve their purpose on the smaller scale better than as 
hoarding placards. Dame Laura Knight’s “ The Yorkshire 
Coast” also makes a fine picture for the intimacy of 
waiting-rooms or refreshment-rooms rather than for 
hoardings. Mr. Greiffenhagen’s “The Western Highlands,” 
an historical figure composition, hardly explains its subject 
to southerners who in all probability have never heard of 
“ Loch Shiel.” One of the principles of poster designing 
is the search for the largest “common denominator,” 
or the discovery of these factors which have the greatest 
general appeal. The less demands are made on matters 
of knowledge or education, the better the poster. The idea, 
therefore, that a poster hoarding can in any true sense 
become a substitute for a picture gallery is sheer nonsense. 


MR. WILLIAM CONOR’S CRAYON DRAWINGS AND 
MR. MAURICE MINKOWSKI’S' PAINTINGS AT 
MR. GODFREY PHILLIPS’S GALLERIES 

The two “ oppressed races,” the Jews and the Irish, 
have here found their interpreters together: Maurice 
Minkowski and William Conor to wit. The differences in 
the spirit which characterize each race has come out in 
these pictures. Mr. Conor’s work done in a peculiarly 
“ Trish ” manner all his own—he first draws with greasy 
crayons, and then scrapes away the greater part of the 
colour with a razor blade in a most ingenious manner and 
with impressionistic effect—shows us a poor but smiling 
and not unhappy people. Mr. Conor is particularly 
successful with the Child-soul; compare here “ The 
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Slighted Child,” “The Red-haired Boy,” “ Youth’s 
Head,” and (illustrated on p. 320) “Strolling Home.” 
However, the work is of such evenly good quality that it 
is hardly possible to express distinct preferences ; one can 
sincerely praise the whole show. 

Nothing but praise also is due to Mr. Minkowski’s 
exhibition; but what a difference in outlook as well as 
technique! The Polish artist has depicted the sufferings of 
the Jews in Poland during and shortly after the war with 
understandable but nevertheless remarkable sympathy. 
Here is tragedy, heart-breaking, soul-rending, but never 
for one moment melodrama, sentimentality, nor the 
desire on the part of the artist to show off his very con- 
siderable technical accomplishment ; he has effaced himself 
in his subject. He seems to give us statements of fact 
with an almost photographic objectivity : only the camera 
would just miss the point which is not the accidental fact 
but its underlying significance ; that is to say, the suffering 
that has gone beyond tears, beyond hope, beyond even the 
sensations of despair; it is just cowed, hopeless, helpless 
submission to fate. By way of criticism one has only 
this reservation to make: Mr. Minkowski’s technique, 
though it can be modern enough when he chooses, as 
in the portrait here reproduced, is generally academic, 
soignée, and therefore—by association—contradicts the 
tragedy and exposes the artist to attacks on his illus- 
trativeness, his literariness. On the other hand, it may 
also be regarded as a protest against the vacuities and 
inanities of modern esthetics. In any case these pictures 
are precious as “ human documents,” if not as Chelsea 
or Montparnasse studio products. 

Once more I find it difficult to state any preference 
where all is so uniformly deeply felt and convincingly 
expressed, more particularly amongst the oils; the water- 
colours are used, perhaps, too much as if they were paints. 
The illustration, ““ The Bread Queue ” (below), will give 
some idea of this artist’s force of pictorial expression—he 
“lost his powers of speech through illness at the age of five,” 
which may have something to do with it. 





MR. ETHELBERT WHITE’S EXHIBITION, AND 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY E. J. BURRA 
AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 
It is interesting to learn from the catalogue of this 
exhibition that Mr. Ethelbert White is “‘ on mother’s side 





THE BREAD QUEUE 
At the Godfrey Phillips Galleries 


By Maurice Minkowski 
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“The Farm, Elche,” or the “ Windy Day,” or the stormy 
“ Mourne Mountains ” are not surpassed by any of his 
oils, excellent though such things as “‘ The Lake’s Edge ” or 
** Across the Lake,” hot with the haze of summer, or the 
“ Autumn Glade ” or “In the Woods,” warm with the 
feel of wool or the touch of velvet, are. The “‘ Pyrenees 
Landscape,” too, is certainly as a watercolour (46) 
happier than as an oil (20’. This, however, may be a matter 
of opinion; as is also the question whether Birket Foster 
or Mr. White is right—they cannot both be; but one 
misjudges Mr. White if one judges him sentimentally or 
compares him with the Nature poets. 

Who is Edward J. Burra ? Noone had ever heard of him, 
and yet he seems a master with a fully developed style. 
Of course, a “‘ modern ” master; one who has studied in 
Paris, frequented the cafés and studios, mixed with Picasso 
or, possibly, the Italian pre-war futurists or the “ Vorti- 
cists ” or some such “ revolutionary bodies.” Nothing 
of the kind: he is English, twenty-four years old, “ has 
lived most of his life in Rye, Sussex. He left school in 
1919 and went to the Chelsea Polytechnic from 1921 to 
1923. He also studied for about a year at the Royal 
College of Art.” Voila tout. The phenomenon of his most 
entertaining, curiously drawn, well designed, highly coloured 
“inventions ” is inexplicable—at first sight, and even upon 
lengthy investigation is likely to remain so for the present. 
I have, however, the idea that at some future time psycho- 
logists will be able to explain it on psychopathic grounds. 
Such pictures as “ The Tea Shop ” or “ Nackt Kultur,” 
or even the extremely comic “ Dance” in which two 
STROLLING HOME By William Conor cows dressed with hats and fichus take part, are the sym- 

At the Godfrey Phillips Galleries ptoms. The pictures are the evidence, so it seems, of 
. . : adolescence. Mr. Burra wi!l outgrow them. At least one 
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of French descent.’ Of course, now it is obvious. But 
one had always before thought of him as thoroughly 
English. This is, too, the very quality which Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell insists on in his most entertaining “ Introduction.” 
But Mr. Osbert Sitwell, being himself thoroughly English, 
of necessity takes a sentimental point of view of Mr. White, 
whom he describes as quietly “ painting away in the 
country, his eye intent on the landscape,” whilst the 
world is burning with such questions as “ the permanent 
opera house for London, or the suppression of the ‘ De- 
cameron ’” and other world-shaking problems. And of 
the landscape as painted hy Mr. White he says, with a 
patriotic lump in his throat: “ This is the country which, 
even if we are not permitted to see it, burns in our blood 
and calls out from us a particular response.” Mr. Sitwell 
has been to the wrong exhibition; he must have been 
looking at “ Birket Foster’s.” That is the country, not this. 

Mr. White’s England is not a sentimental England; it 
is not England at all; it is “ Mr. White’s own country.” 
It interests, it appeals as a work of art, by the consistency 
and the logic of its design, an intellectual and—probably— 
its “ French” quality. It appeals also by reason of its 
tidiness and workmanlike finish—its “‘ English ” quality. 
Mr. White knows all the time what he is doing; he never 
lets sentiment get hold of the reins, which you can often see 
as distinct outlines in his pictures and which control the 
design. 

The only question is which medium suits Mr. White 
best. If one gives this matter careful consideration, if 
one studies the rhythm of his design and the quality of his THE BLUE JUG By Isabel Codrington’ 
colour, one will, I think, conclude that such watercolours as At the Colnaghi Galleries 
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hopes so; for although they are to the casual observer 
excessively amusing, they do not bear closer inspection, 
and a lifetime spent in the production of such art would 
be deplorable. 


“LIGHT AND SOLITUDE”: WATERCOLOURS OF 
JAMAICA AND CENTRAL AMERICA BY MORLEY 
ROBERTS, AND PICTURES OF GREECE, DECORATIVE 
DESIGNS AND PORTRAITS BY Z. C. BOYAJIAN AT 
THE ABBEY GALLERY 

Mr. Morley Roberts, the writer of “ The Western 
Avernus” and other famous books, is also—by way of 
recreation—a painter of watercolours. In this exhibition of 
“* Light and Solitude ” he takes the spectator, if not from 
China to Peru, at least from British Columbia, Jamaica, 
Guatemala, and Salvador to Somerset, Sussex, and Switzer- 
land. I think Burke would say that Mr. Morley was in 
search of the “ sublime ” rather than the “ beautiful.” Not 
that his effects of colour and light are not beautiful, but it is 
the sense of solitude which pervades these watercolour 
paintings and which makes the sublime the dominant note ; 
as for example in “ Evening—Ice River Valley, British 
Columbia,” “ Volcan el Viejo, Nicaragua,” or the fiery 
** Sundown—Liguanea, Jamaica.” The quality of all the 
drawings is similar, the hand of the amateur not quite 
concealed, but the pictures are, nevertheless, highly attrac- 
tive because the artist has succeeded in communicating to 
the spectator the very thing that moved him—the lights of 
the sky, the solitudes of the earth, the sublimity of Nature. 

Mile. Zabelle C. Boyajian’s t:lents are seen at their best 
in her book illustrations. 
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THE KNEELING MAGDALEN 


By Fra Bartolommeo 


In the Vicomte Bernard d’Hendecourt collection at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s 





Notes 





QUEEN CHARLOTTE By Thos. Gainsborough 


In the Russell collection at Messrs. Sotheby’s 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY’S SALES 

Messrs. Sotheby’s sales during the first half of this 
month are concerned with three important collections : 
the Vicomte Bernard d’Hendecourt’s, the Lancas er 
Herald’s—Mr. A. G. B. Russell’s—and the late Baron 
C. A. de Cosson’s treasures. The d’Hendecourt sale 
commences on May 8, and will last for three days. It 
embraces Egyptian, Asiatic, Classical and Negro antiquities 
and sculpture, amongst the latter the amazingly interesting 
Negro mask, believed to be of Abyssinian origin (see p. 325). 
The collection further includes medieval works of art; 
textiles and furniture of different periods ; early nineteenth- 
century paintings and drawings by old and modern masters. 
Two of the latter are illustrated, viz. the ‘‘ Wooded Land- 
scape”’ by Claude Lortain on p. 324, and “ The Kneeling 
Magdalen ” by Fra Bartolommeo on this page. Here also 
is reproduced a drawing from the Russell collection. 
It is a study of Queen Charlotte, by Gainsborough, for 
his painting now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
sale of the Russell collection takes place on May 9. Finally, 
on May 14, Messrs. Sotheby’s are offering the exceptionally 
interesting collection of armour and weapons formed by 
Baron de Cosson, whose death, as was pointed out by the 
Times in an obituary notice, “ leaves a gap that cannot be 
filled, for his great knowledge and experience were gained 
under conditions and opportunities which will never be 
repeated.” Three examples from this collection are illus- 
trated on p. 323. The rapier, signed C.S., was made by 
Claude Savigny, of Tours; the Spanish armet-a- ondelle 
was bought by the late owner f.om Don José Argaiz at 
Madrid; the Italian example came from the palace 
of Conte Pasolini at Cesena. 
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FEMALE FIGURE (White Marble) Feeding a Parrot (the emblem of the God of Love) from her Breast 
Rajputana, circa 1000 A.D. 
At the Goldston Gallery, 36 Great Russell Street 


We give here two illustrations of the remarkable 
collection of Indian sculpture which is now on exhibi- 
tion at the Goldston Gallery, 36 Great Russell Street, to 
which we have already drawn attention in a notice which 
appeared in the April number. An exhaustive catalogue 
with an important “‘ Introduction to the Study of Medieval 
Indian Sculpture,” by Mr. K. de B. Codrington, of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, is now before us from which 
we quote the following descriptions : “The first illustration 
represents the goddess ‘* Devi’ (plate facing this page). 
Granulite. Western India. Circa 900 A.D. Height 21 in. 
This is a four-armed figure bearing the sword and trident 
in the upper hands. The goddess wears the high-plaited 
headdress ornamented with the digit of the moon, and 
many jewelled necklaces. This image is not architectural, 
but belongs to the class of images designed for worship.” 
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The illustration above is described as: “ Female figure. 
White marble. Rajputana. Circa 1000 A.D. Height 2 ft. 5 in. 
The central figure feeds a parrot, the emblem of the God 
of Love, from her breast. To the left is a male stand- 
ing figure, the whole being set against a plain fringed 
pilaster with brackets in the form of prancing monsters.” 
It has been suggested in this connection that the bird is 
not a parrot, but the Dove which laid the golden egg: 
that is, the Universe. 

The exhibition includes many equally interesting 
carvings, notably an extraordinarily beautiful ‘‘ Female 
Torso ” in sandstone, probably from the West Gateway, 
Shysa I. Sandri, late first century B.c.; also a “ Female 
Torso ” in sandstone, covered in jewellery (14A), from Rajpu- 
tana, circa 1000 A.D., and a delightful version of “ Siva and 
Uma,” of approximately the same date and provenance. 
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THE IMPERIAL GALLERY OF ART EXHIBITION AT 
THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


Critics from the Continent, anxious to form an opinion 
about British art of the present day, should visit this 
exhibition—but not once only. They should go several 
times, “to get into it.” 

Here, at this exhibition, with its carefully selected 
works, they would have, at all events, good material on 
which to form their opinion. English—or we had better 
say British—artists are less given to “‘ stunting ” than their 
foreign confréres ; less inclined to believe that ideas are best 
devoured by the eye in the raw. They are—contrary to 
Continental error which believes that a blue-red “ bif-tek ” 
is English—very careful with their “cooking.” ‘ Over- 
done,” not “underdone,” is more likely to be a British 
failing. 

Mr. Nevinson’s “ New York City from the Hudson 
Terminal Buildings,” for example, is quite a “‘ modern ” 
picture, in the English sense; but it is, for all its modern 
qualities of design, quiet and soigné. Even more “‘ modern ” 
is Mr. Paul Nash’s “ Bouquet ”—it is more aggressive, but 
its action is intellectual rather than physiological. Mr. 
Algernon Newton’s “ In Regent’s Park, Early Morning ” 
is another example of modern English painting. When the 
Continental critic has learnt to appreciate its quality he 
will have begun to understand something of modern English 
art and—who knows, what England has commenced today 
the Continent may yet elaborate the day after tomorrow ? 
It has happened before. Mr. Gilbert Spencer’s “Mill 
Pool, Durweston ” is another example of the kind; so is 





A RAPIER BY CLAUDE SAVIGNY 
(French, of the sixteenth century) 
From the De Cosson collection at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
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(Above) A FINE ARMET-A-RONDELLE 
(Spanish, end of fifteenth century) 
(Below) AN ITALIAN ARMET AND TILTING BUFF 
(Middle fifteenth century) 


From the De Cosson collection at Messrs. Sotheby’s 


Mr. Charles Ginner’s “‘ The Landing Stage, Stratford-on- 
Avon,” but with a difference. Very English, too, is Miss 
Winifred Knight’s “‘ The Marriage at Cana,” which, for all 
its amusing and in some respects sterling qualities, is just a 
little silly. Why call it “The Marriage at Cana”? Can’t 
these young people leave the New Testament alone? One 
can be amusing and interesting without having recourse to 
that—if I may be allowed to say—serious book. Miss Vera 
Ross’s ‘‘ Le Rendez-vous d’Amour” from “ La Chauve- 
souris ” is an example, as is Mr. Henry Lamb’s “ The Round 
Table,” though he has tackled a problem of a different and 
more serious kind. Professor Henry Tonks’s “ Spring 
Days,” however, is a problem picture, if ever there was 
one ; not, of course, the subject, which only represents 
two girls in a room, one lying down, the other sitting up. 
But Mr. Tonks seems to have carefully considered how 
he could design his subject so that it would embrace as 
many pictorial problems as possible—problems, that is, 
of drawing, foreshortening, of colour, of light, of tone. 
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WOODED LANDSCAPE 


By Claude Lorrain 
In the Vicomte Bernard d’Hendecourt collection at Messrs. Sotheby’s 


I hope students who see this will take their hats off; it 
deserves all their respect. 

Space, unfortunately, forbids further detailed dis- 
cussion of this really good show, in which the following 
works, however, deserve special mention : they incidently 
show the great variety of the contributions. 

An outdoor portrait, “ Mrs. Reginald McKenna,” by 
Mr. William Nicholson ; a tempera painting, “‘ Near Shore- 
ham, Kent,” by Mr. Frank C. Medworth; a rather morbid 
“ Resurgam,” by Mr. Glyn Philpot; a stormy landscape, 
“The Church Hill,” by Mr. Arnesby Brown; “ Hétel de 
l’Avenir, Rue d’Alesia, Paris,” by Mr. Sine Mackinnon; 
an intricate flower “ Still-life,’ by Mrs. Margaret Fisher 
Prout; “ Peasants Dancing,” with a convincingly heavy 
rhythm, by Mr. Vivian Forbes; an Old Masterly “ Job,” 
by Sir William Orpen.” It cannot be said that the 
Dominion artists have contributed anything epoch-making. 
Amongst sculpture Mr. Alan Howes’ “ Torso,” carved in 
Roman stone, Mr. Charles Wheeler’s “‘ Mary of Nazareth,” 
and Mr. Dyson-Smith’s “ James Whale, Esq.,”’ both stone 
carvings, may be singled out. Mr. Percy Metcalfe’s “‘ Irish 
Free State Coinage ” is admirable, but looks, nevertheless, 
like a diminutive medal for a cattle show, or tokens for a 
zoological society. 

Amongst the watercolours I have only space to mention 
Mr. Rex Whistler’s “‘ Sketch for ‘The Exodus’”; Mr. 
Wilson Steer’s “‘ Mudflats, Shoreham ” ; Professor William 
Rothenstein’s “‘ Max Beerbohm ” (chalk); Mr. Augustus 
John’s “A Girl Standing” (pencil); Mr. Randolph 
Schwabe’s “ High Street, Hampstead ” (pen and wash) ; and 
two “‘ Nudes ” which look as if they were both by Mr. 
Frank Dobson, though one is by Miss Mildred Lovett, an 
Australian contributor. 

Amongst the engravings Mr. Stephen Gooden’s line- 
engraving “ Title-page to ‘The Brook Kerith’”; Mr. 
Muirhead Bone’s “ Manhattan Excavation” (drypoint) ; 
Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson’s “ Sinister Paris Night ” (etching) ; 
and Mr. Allan Gwynne Jones’s “ Spring Evening ” (line- 
engraving) certainly call for notice. Mr. Gerald Brock- 
hurst’s etching of “ Viba ” is, as a labour of love, excellent, 
but labour none the less. 


THE GOUPIL GALLERY’S SPRING EXHIBITION 
Mortmain—the Dead Hand lies heavily on the art of 
the living. In this exhibition it is represented by the hand 
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of Degas, whose “ Femme se Coiffant ” is a masterpiece 
of painting. It represents the back view of a nude woman 
who is sitting on the floor in all her foreshortened fleshiness ; 
it is a wonderful bit of sheer knowledge, of sense of design, 
of form, of colour and of tone, by the side of which Mr. 
Gertler’s “ The Toilet” (60) and even Mr. Meninski’s 
“Seated Nude ” (76) look hard and, above all, timid. 
The other “ dead hands,” Le S daner, Camille Pissarro, 
Loiseau, Sisley, and Maufra are less menacing, though 
Le Sidaner’s “ Fenétre sur la Cour ” is, in its own limita- 
tions, a beautiful piece of work which has preserved its 
truth to Nature better than Camille Pissarro’s “‘ Le Noyer 
au Printemps.” It is to be hoped that his son’s (Lucien 
Pissarro) “ Brookelton, Youlgreave ” will not suffer the 
same fate; at present it rings with truth. Admirable, 
too, is Sir George Clausen’s “ The Swing.” Of other 
landscapes Mr. Ginner’s “ Slieve Bignian ” and Mr. Sea- 
brooke’s “ Evening ” deserve mention. Mr. Seabrooke is 
becoming more individual; his “ Still-life,” too, is a fine 
piece of painting. Mr. Mathew Smith’s very summary 
“* Still-life,” however, hardly transcends the quality of “a 
good bit of colour.” There is a difference between the 
quality of a sketch and the look of “ unfinish.”” Mr. Smith’s 
painting inclines too much, I think, in the latter direction ; 
as does Mr. Yeats’s “‘ Heroes of the Flames.” Mr. Ihlee’s 
very interesting ““ Trees by Night ” on the other hand has, 
if anything, too much definition but, perhaps, not enough 
finish; whilst Mr. James Pryde’s dramatic “‘ The Man in 
Possession ” has, like much of his work, the suggestion of a 
deeper meaning behind the sketchiness—a meaning which 
probably is not there. 

I cannot conclude this notice without at least mentioning 
Mr. Charles Cundall’s ‘“ Notre Dame, Paris,” Miss 
Evans’s “By Hampstead Ponds,” Miss Vera Ross’s 
“Le Temple de Diane,” Lord Berner’s “ Road to Albano,” 
Miss Elizabeth Drury’s “ Flowers,” and Mr. Walter 
Bayes’s “ Felice Notte,” though I do not quite like it. 
Mr. Dobson’s bronze “ Seated Woman” has, I think, 
been seen before. Mr. Werner King’s marble “ Bathsheba ” 
is excellent but a little “ arty.” 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE’S SALE OF “ IMPORTANT 
PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS,” ON FRIDAY, 
MAY 3 

The sale of Old Masters which takes place at Messrs. 
Christie’s rooms on May 3 is likely to prove an event of 
considerable interest, including, as it does, twenty-seven 
pictures from the Earl of Brownlow’s collection at Belton 
House, Grantham. Amongst these is the subject of our 
plate, “ Portraits of the Hon. John Cust and the Hon. 
Henry Cust.” The elder boy, born in 1779, succeeded his 
father and eventually became Lord-Lieutenant, Vice- 
Admiral of Lincolnshire, and Recorder of Boston; he died 
in 1853. The younger boy was born in 1780, became 
Canon of Windsor, and died in 1861. The picture is, 
doubtless, one of Hoppner’s best, painted with unusual 
firmness and brilliance. Amongst other important pictures 
in Lord Brownlow’s collection may be mentioned an 
important “Scene from ‘Orland Furioso’ — Canto 
xxix,” in a remarkable state of preservation and like a 
Giorgione in charm ; a fine portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham 
by Sir Antonio More ; “ Isaac Refusing Esau his Blessing,” 
a signed Rembrandt of about 1636; Van Dyck’s “ Portrait 
of Monsieur Jacques le Roy, Seigneur d’Herbais,” a 
beautiful picture painted previously to the artist’s arrival 
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in England, and the same artist’s “ Portrait of M. Leclerc, 
the French Engraver ’—“a fine example ofthe artist’s 
Venetian colouring ” (Smith). 

The subject of our second illustration-plate is Francis 
Wheatley’s, R.A., “ Portraits of Two Children of Ralph 
Winstanley Wood, Esq.,” from the collection of Major 
John Winstanley Cobb. It is a singularly charming picture 
by a painter who has perhaps not had the lasting reputation 
he deserves. Two other portrait groups by him, of the 
same family and like intimacy, are also included in this 
sale, together with Romney’s “ Lady Hamilton as Cas- 
sandra” and G. B. Moroni’s important “ Portrait of a 
Nobleman,” the latter the property of Lord Stalbridge— 
and many more, the sale comprising 126 items. 


IMPORTANT CONTINENTAL AUCTION SALES 
DURING THIS MONTH 
Messrs. Boerner, of Leipzig 

Messrs. C. G. Boerner, of Leipzig, announce two 
important sales during May for which they have published 
two magnificent illustrated catalogues. The first, commenc- 
ing on May 10, is of engravings from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries, including the well-known “ Von 
Passavant-Gontard collection. The catalogue comprises 
no fewer than 1,376 items, and includes especially good 
impressions of Diirers, Lucas van Leydens, Rembrandts, 
Ruysdaels, Hollars, and other famous engravings and 
etchings, also rare very early woodcuts—notably the 
“Anonymous French,” “ Passion,” with French titles 
(Schr. 21c), and exceptionally fine chiaroscuro prints by 
Hans Balding Grien of “‘ The Fall,” and the rare “ Knight 
and Squire ” (Fol. B. 10) by Hans Wechtlin, which is here 
reproduced (facing page 293). 

The second sale, which takes place May 13 to 15, com- 
prises the celebrated Julius Model collection of French 
colour-prints, engravings and lithographs, illustrated books, 
and a reference library of books on French graphic art 
during the eighteenth century. Julius Model, who was 
born in 1838 and died in 1920, begun to collect in 1872, and 
Herr Max J. Friedlander pays an eloquent tribute to his 
rare qualities as a collector in the preface to the catalogue. 
This comprises 1,156 items, including such colour-prints 
as “ Téte de Flore,” by Louis Marin Bonnet; Le Blon’s 
“Louis XV,” after Blackey; Baudouin’s “ L’Amour 
Frivole,” “ Le Carquois Epuisé,” “‘ Le Lever,” “ L’Enléve- 
ment Nocturne,” etc. etc. Our plate is from Janinet’s 
“ L’Indiscrétion,” after Lavreince, taken from the proof 
before letters. 

These two sumptuous catalogues are copiously illus- 
trated. Messrs. Boerner have also issued two illustrated 
stock catalogues, one comprising French and English 
colour-prints, line engravings, and mezzotints of the eigh- 
teenth century. In this we notice, apart from Janinets, 
Baudouins, Bonnets, Freudebergs, Moreau Le Jeune, etc., 
also such English prints as J. R. Smith’s “ Love in her eye 
sits playing,” “‘ The Fruit Barrow ” ; T. Watson’s “ Maria 
Lady Broughton ”; J. Jacobe’s “ The Hon. Miss Monck- 
ton”; and J. Jones’s “ Miss Frances Kemble,” all after 
Reynolds. Also a number of sporting prints : “ The Derby 
Won,” by E. Duncan, after Frank Howard ; “ A View of the 
Grandstand, Doncaster,” by H. Pyall, after J. Pollard, etc. 

The other catalogue is devoted entirely to 130 Rem- 
brandt etchings, and beginning with his earlier ones, such 
as Rembrandt’s “ Father ” (H. 53), “ Saskia” (112), and 
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“ The Pancake Woman ”’ (H. 144), down to Jan Antonides’ 
* Van der Linden” (H. 268), Rembrandt’s latest known 
etching—of 1665. 


Messrs. A. Wertheim, of Berlin 

Messrs. A. Wertheim, of Berlin, W.9, Bellevue Strasse 7, 
draw our attention to their sale by auction of the “ Ge- 
heimrat Josef Cremer, Dortmund ” collection, which is to 
take place on May 29. This collection comprises various 
Italian masters : Taddeo Gaddi, Nardo di Cione, Sodoma, 
Bonifazio Veneziano ; a number of Flemish artists, amongst 
them the Master of Allkmaar, Joos van Clere, Lucas van 
Leyden, etc.; Dutch pictures by Pieter de Hooch, Ochter- 
velt, van Goyen, Salomon Ruysdael, etc.; and works by 
Nattier, Pesne, Coello, Valdes Leal, Cranach, and Reynolds, 
Downman, and Crome. 





A NEGRO MASK (CONGOLESE) 
In the Vicomte Bernard d’Hendecourt collection at Messrs. Sotheby’s 


Messrs. Paul Cassirer, of Berlin 

Mr. Paul Cassirer, of Berlin, also announces a sale by 
auction of the “ Far-East” collection of Dr. A. Breuer, 
Berlin, on May 14 and 15. This includes sculpture, cera- 
mics, bronzes, jade; rare Chinese, Japanese, and Korean 
lacquer, also old Chinese and Japanese paintings. In 
connection with this sale, a collection of Oriental gold- 
smiths’ work before 1000 A.D., also of old Chinese carpets, 
velvets, and brocades, the property of Dr. Friedrich 
Perzynski, will be disposed of on May 15 in the afternoon. 
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FROM THE SPIRIDON COLLECTION, 


ST. LIBERALIS 
Announced for sale at the end of May by Messrs. Paul Cassirer, of Berlin 


Messrs. Paul Cassirer and Hugo Helbing, of Berlin 

At the moment of going to press we have received the 
magnificent catalogue of the Spiridon collection, which is 
to be sold by Messrs. Paul Cassirer and Hugo Helbing in 
Berlin on May 31, and of which the two pictures, 
St. Liberalis and St. Lucia, by Francesco Cossa (1435 ?— 
1477-78), reproduced above and on page 327, form 
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PARIS 





By Francesco Cossa 


part. The catalogue raisonné, fully illustrated, was com- 
piled by Herr Oscar Fischel, with the assistance of Herr 
Max J. Friedlander and other experts. We quote the 
following commentary relating to these pictures : “ Easel 
pictures by Cossa are rare. These two show the style of 
his early chef-d’cuvre, the fresco-cycle of the Palazzo 
Schifanoia in Ferrara; St. Lucia shows the type of the 








FROM 





ST. LUCIA 


Madonna between St. Petronius and St. John the Evan- 
gelist, dated 1474, in the Bologna Gallery.” Note in both 
paintings the unconventional attitude of the saints, and 
also the ingenious manner in which St. Lucia carries her 
emblem—her eyes—in her left hand. We have reproduced 
four of the Spiridon pictures in the April number, but the 
collection embraces many more of capital importance: 


THE SPIRIDON COLLECTION, 





PARIS 


By Francesco Cossa 
Announced for sale at the end of May by Messrs. Paul Cassirer, of Berlin 


notably the magnificent Giovanni Bellini’s “‘ Doge Lore- 
dano with Four Nobili,” painted by him in his old age; 
Domenico Ghirlandaio’s ‘‘ The Madonna Adoring the Infant 
Christ,” Luini’s “ St. Agatha,”’ Cosimo Roselli’s impressive 
“ Self-portrait ”; a Botticellesque “ Virgin and Child with 
Angels ”; several very important early Italians, a boisterous 
“ Pieter Breughel,” and others too numerous to mention. 
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DESCENT FROM THE CROSS 
At Messrs. Lepke’s Galleries 


By P. D. Rubens 


Messrs. Rudolf Lepke, Leipzig 


Our readers will be interested to hear that Messrs. 
Rudolf Lepke, Berlin, are preparing the second sale of 
Russian State and museum property for June 4 and 5. 
The chief items this time are the Italian, Dutch, and 
French paintings of the sixteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies. Especially remarkable are a double-portrait by 
Lorenzo Lotto, representing a married couple seated at a 
table; an expressive portrait of a young man by Paris 
Bordone (study for the “ St. Hieronymus ”’ of Titian); and 
a group, “‘ Mars and Venus,” by Paris Bordone. Among 
the Dutch school are a Rembrandt—a head of “ Christ,” 
coming from the Pavlovsk Palace, and a “ Deposition of 
Christ” by P. D. Rubens. The French school is well 
represented by Hubert Robert, Joseph Vernet, and 
Duplessis, the latter with an excellent portrait of the 
sculptor Allegrain. 

The works of art include French and German furniture 
of the eighteenth century. Nearly all the well-known 
cabinet-makers are represented. 

The sale catalogue, No. 2013, in preparation will contain 
about 100 plates in phototype and can be obtained at 
Messrs. Rudolf Lepke’s Kunst - Auctions - Haus, Berlin, 
W.35. Price £1. 


OILS, DRAWINGS, SCULPTURE, LITHOGRAPHS, BY 
ELSIE HENDERSON, AT THE REDFERN GALLERY 

Miss Henderson is a considerable artist well known 
already on account of her animal drawings and lithographs of 
the same subjects. In this exhibition we are introduced to 
her paintings and sculpture. In both these branches of 
art she is accomplished, and they are, curiously enough, 
distinguished by exactly the same character that is found in 
her method of drawing. Here she uses a long, bold, and 
pronounced line, and this line reappears in her painting and 
in her sculpture. In her oils this calligraphic character is 
out of place, because it is not the stroke made by the loaded 
brush; it is in character that of the pencil or the crayon 
Nevertheless, “‘ Camouflage,” “ Masks,” and “ Flower- 
girls” are able performances. It is difficult to choose 
amongst her wash-drawings, lithographs, and sculpture what 
is best; they are all of a consistent quality. One is mainly 
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expressing a personal preference in calling the “ Panther ” 
(24) the best drawing, the “ Nilgai Doe ” (41) the best 
lithograph, and the “ Gazelle” (54) the best sculpture 
here. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB AT THE NEW 
BURLINGTON GALLERIES 

This, the seventy-ninth exhibition of the New English 
Art Club, seems much better in general standard than 
its two orthree immediate predecessors: there is a con- 
siderable number of paintings which do, probably, more 
or less realize what their authors intended—and that 
is quite definitely an achievement, since of even the greatest 
masters no more could be said. No master has ever, I 
imagine, quite “ got ” what he wanted. Pictures have to 
be judged, therefore, by a dual standard—that of intention 
and that of realization; and it is the intention more than 
the realization which decides the category or, shall we say, 
the rank of a work of art. From this point of view Mr. Ihlee’s 
picture, ““ The Plot ” (114), must take here a high rank. 
Mr. Ihlee has not been content to paint a scene; rather has 
he used it to create a picture which transfigures the scene 
and translates it into the world of art. Another picture of 
the same rank, though not as important in size, is Mr. G. A. 
Stevens’s “ The Surf Boat” (115). Here, too, the artist 
has used something he has seen, namely, natives pro- 
pelling a boat; but the terms in which he has expressed his 
vision are not so much decorative, as in the case in 
Mr. Ihlee’s picture, but rather musical: Mr. Stevens has 
emphasized the rhythm of the rowers’ action and bodies. 
Mr. Jesus Chutney, in his portrait of ““ Tony Galloway ” 
(101), has attempted more than a portrait-like imitation of 
life : design colour and its patterning add a psychological 
interest which is not in “‘ nature;” but the head did not 





PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 
At the Redfern Gallery 


By Clara Klinghoffer 





Art News and Notes 


PORTRAIT BY GIOVANNI MORONI From the Museums and Palaces of Leningrad (Catalogue 2013 


To be sold at Rudolf Lepke’s Galleries in Berlin, June 4 
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seem to me to possess sufficient strength. Mr. Tom Nash’s 
“* Mary Anointing the Feet of Jesus Christ ” (170) is a 
similarly creative effort on a much more ambitious scale ; 
but I refuse to take it seriously, because the author has not 
approached his creation via the subject, which he has merely 
used to hang a design upon. Much more serious and 
important is Mr. Walter Bayes’ decorative treatment of 
the subject in his “ Les Jeux sont faits ” (111): here the 
criticism is of a different kind and, perhaps Mr. Bayes 
would say, irrelevant. It is that this painter is getting into 
a habit of composing all his pictures in “ purple flat,” 
using the term to indicate the key to his pictorial sym- 
phonies. Orovida’s “ The Scarf Game ” (99), seen before, 
though also unlike a direct transcript from Nature, comes 
rather under the category of instinctive imagining; the 
processes by which she arrives at her results are—though 
objectively speaking, complicated—subjectively speaking, 
simple. I do not suppose Orovida expends a quarter of 
her intellectual energies on the design that, for instance, 
Mr. Bayes employs. 

There are, of course, a majority of paintings here, as 
everywhere, in which intellectual and emotional energies 
are employed in the more direct transcription of Nature. 
Amongst the best of these are, for example: Professor 
Rothenstein’s “‘ Sapperton Church” (136), Sir Charles 
Holmes’s “ Stonyfield Farm, Teesdale ” (96), though here 
the “‘ textures” of clouds and stone wall resemble each 
other almost as much as their tone and colour. Mr. Charles 
Cundall’s “‘ Ftrvria Vale ” (157) is one of the most satis- 
fying pictures in the whole exhibition; it is beautifully 
consistent and self-contained. Mr. Padwick’s “ Evening 
Shadows” (175) is another good picture which ought, 
perhaps, to have been mentioned under the previous 
category, for it is more than a transcript—it has dignity 
and distinction. Difficult to understand is the principle 
which guides the design of Mr. Ososki’s “‘ The Young 
Jewess ” (94). Here, obviously, trouble has been taken 
ta produce a delicate and even “sweet” harmony of 
colour which has nothing to do with the actual environment 
of the sitter, but is introduced ad hoc. That being the 
case one wonders why the sitter herself should have been 
painted in a most ungainly and unflattering pose. There 
is “‘ good stuff” in the painting, but it is obscured by 
this conflict. Mr. Forrest Hewit has in his “ Italians ” 
(132) indulged in similar ungainliness, though the picture 
is not exactly a portrait, but the ungainliness is 
genuine characterization. 

There are a considerable number of very attractive 
small oil-paintings in the small room, amongst which may be 
mentioned Mr. Henry Bishop’s “ The Wine Shop ” (180), 
Mr. Lucien Pissarro’s “ Middleton Lane, Youlgrave ” 
(187), Mr. R. A. Kilroy’s “ Head of a Girl” (200), 
Mr. Charles Gere’s specially companionable “ Cottages in 
Gower ” (213) and “ The Round House ” (210), Mr. L. W. 
Whiteman’s “ An Old Pharmacy ” (209), Mr. J. Southall’s 
* Isola San Giulio, Orta ” (220). 

Other works worth noting amongst the watercolours, 
drawings, and prints are the following: Mr. Muirhead 
Bone’s “ Panoramic View of Salamanca” (15 and 16); 
Mr. Ian Strang’s etching, “ Street in Montmartre” (1); 
Mr. Dodd’s etching, “ C. M. Doughty ” (3); Mr. Charles 
Cundell’s ““ The Promenade, Cheltenham ” (33), Mr. Frank 
Ormrod’s “ Winter” (34), Mr. Randolph Schwabe’s 
““ New End Square” (41), Miss Margaret Smith’s Early 
Victorian (or is it Georgian?) “ Flowers ” (56, 60), Mr. 
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Muirhead Bone’s (again) “ The Walls of Pamplona ” (77); 
and Miss Olive Branson’s incredibly patient ink-drawing, 
“ The Town, Les Baux ” (88); but why not use a brush- 
and-wash and save time and trouble ? 


THE SENEFELDER CLUB: NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION AT THE TWENTY-ONE GALLERY 


I am not, I hope, doing the Senefelder Club an ill turn 
when I say that lithographs are a drug on the market. 
Nobody loves them. No, that is an exaggeration : quite a 
number of people like them, but many more are indifferent, 
and only an infinitely small number of collectors collect 
them. For this there are several reasons, which the 
artists themselves are quite ready to explain: e.g. the 
obtuseness of the collector, the hostility of the dealer, the 
general bad taste of the public. And they are right. I should, 
however, like to urge two further reasons which I have not 
heard mentioned. If lithography is a process more suitable 
for wall decoration than etching, the right thing to do is 
to produce lithographs that are suitable for decorative 
purposes. There are a few lithographers like Brangwyn, 
Spencer Pryse, Ethel Gabain, for example, who do produce 
attention to this point. Secondly, if lithography is a 
method delightful on its own account, then its peculiar 
characteristic should be exploited to the full. But again, 
few artists seem to be aware of its special qualities. 

The exceptions here are Mr. A. S. Hartrick, Mr. Ernest 
Jackson, Mr. Kerr Lawson, and Mr. McLure Hamilton, also 
Miss Blatherwick—although, to be quite candid, I do not 
find sufficient definition in her work—but it is, at all 
events, li hography and could be nothing else. The younger 
generation, with few exceptions, such as, for example, 
Mr. Clarke Hutton, Miss Evelyn Gibbs, Miss Joan Bloxam, 
Mr. Norman Manners, do not seem to understand the 
possibilities of the medium which, more than any other 
multiplying medium, lends itself to a special subtlety and 
to a great variety of treatment ; compare the lovely Carri:res 
here, the Lep:re and the Daumier. One can use, besides 
the chalk, both the pen and the brush and even the knife on 
the stone, and one can get deep rich blacks and every shade 
of grey up to one which is but a slight lowering of the tone 
of the paper. And as one can do all or any of these things 
it seems to me that one should exploit the possibilities to 
the full. But, above all, one must be able to draw. And 
when one can do all these things, then there still remains 
the problem of the subject. I cannot help thinking 
that if, for example, Mr. Nicolson’s “ Fall of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Co.’s Building ” were a little 
more subtle in tone it would be appreciated by precisely 
that public that pays big prices for a Pone or a Rushbury 
etching; and for the lithographer who can perfect the 
method of printing in full colour without producing the 
effect either of an oleograph or of an unsuccessful Japanese 
colour woodcut, a fortune surely lies in wait. 


Mr. Frederick Borszéky, of Budapest, who painted 
portraits in Chelsea twenty years ago, is now holding an 
exhibition of pictures and ceramics at the Faculty of Arts 
Gallery, 10 Upper John Street, Golden. Square, W.1. 
It was at the time of going to press not yet opened. 
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THE START FOR THE GREAT ATLANTIC YACHT RACE, DECEMBER 11, 1866 


Drawn by T. G. Dutton 


At Messrs. Parker’s Gallery 


SAILING THE SEAS IN RARE PRINTS 

There is an atmosphere about the Parker Gallery that 
smells of the sea. One gets a whiff of it with the sight of 
the Union Jack outside; and though we may occasionally 
find these exhibitions concerned with the British Army 
or Old London, one feels an irresistible impulse to shiver 
one’s timbers before removing one’s hat at the very 
entrance. There is an exhilaratingly breezy exhibition on 
at the moment, “ The Age of Sail in Merchant Ships 
and Yachts,” and the walls are alive with beautiful vessels 
ploughing their way through the waters with, as it were, 
a personal pride in their bearing, their sails filled with the 
wind, and little dramatic significance such as we find in 
naval prints with their hazards and perils—little, in fact, 
but the interest of seeing the vessel, whether clipper or 
yacht, adapting itself to the advantages of the winds for 
the attainment of speed. To look at these prints is to be 
carried back to the days when a sailing ship was a fact of 
every day; when East and West Indiamen, clippers from 
China and Australia, and vessels from the nearer seas, 
homeward or outward bound, might be seen in the 
Downs, and the signalman at Deal was kept continuously 
busy, as I remember well he was in the summer of 1868— 
the year before the famous Cutty Sark was launched, which 
now lies a gallant, historic relic in Falmouth Harbour. 
For it was at Deal that, as a boy of thirteen, I would thrill 
to the names and personalities of all these ships; and I 
shall never forget the day I induced the skipper of one of 
the old Deal luggers to take me out with him to one of 
the big ships in the Downs—a great adventure in those 
days, which remains with me as a dream. “ There’s 
nothing like a sailing vessel to fill the eye with beauty and 
stir the imagination,” said Mr. Arthur Briscoe, the famous 





marine etcher, to me as we were exchanging reminiscent 
enthusiasms. “ Even fishing and coasting craft are things 
of wonder and mystery. And what other sight can compare 
with a deep waterman as she surges past under a pyramid 
of white canvas, her shapely bow parting the water, and 
tapering masts with their labyrinth of rigging towering above 
her graceful hull ? She is one of the most beautiful things 
man has created.” This exhibition, with all these printed 
records in colour, lithographs, or aquatints, gives ample 
evidence of the beauty of sailing craft in motion, challenging 
winds and tides. And as we get farther away from the 
“* age of sail,” so these prints become rarer and are more 
and more in demand, chiefly, of course, for their nautical 
and historic interest, but also for their artistic and decora- 
tive value. For instance, there is “ Georgetown, Demerara,” 
with the barque Cesar leisurely entering the harbour in 
1839, her sails flapping loosely, and in th> distant back- 
ground much craft and the town showing, while the 
sea reflects lights and shadows from the sky. J. G. Huggins 
probably never painted a more decorative picture, while 
C. Rosenberg’s aquatint is at its best. Then, on the other 
hand, the intense contemporary interest of “ The Great 
China Race” of 1866 gives T. G. Dutton’s rare lithograph 
in colours a peculiar value as an historic record, which has 
a sort of classic aura about it, for never before or since has 
there been such a race as this from China to London— 
16,000 miles in ninety-nine days. Five of the fastest 
tea-clippers left Pagoda Anchorage, Foochow; and in 
Dutton’s charmingly vivid print we see the two leading 
ships, Taeping and Ariel, racing neck and neck up Channel, 
carrying every possible inch of canvas, with topgallant 
sails, and topmast stunsails and skysail on the main, to 
pass Deal within eight minutes of each other, arriving at 
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GEORGETOWN, DEMERARA Painted by F. G. Huggins 


The Barque Cesar Entering the Harbour, Sept. 1839 


At Messrs. Parker’s Gallery 
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CLIPPER SHIP ESSEX By T. G. Dutton 


At Messrs. Parker’s Gallery 
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their destined docks with only twenty minutes between 
them, the third ship, Serica, arriving a little later but 
on the same tide. There are many prints of beautiful 
vessels by Dutton, such as the Essex clipper of 1,000 tons, 
built in 1862, which carried the Australian trade until she 
came to the usual end of a clipper that was not bravely lost 
at sea—she became a coal hulk—but in the print we see 
her making her way gallantly and gracefully through the 
waves, with her topsails set and the men on the yards 
about to unfurl the topgallants. A great contrast is a 
print, lithographed by Dutton after G. H. Andrews, called 
“ The Old School, 1755.” It represents the East Indiaman 
Royal George lying at anchor in harbour, and looking 
rather like one of the old men-of-war, say, like one engaged 
in Hawke’s action in Quiberon Bay, with its elaborately 
decorated galleries in the stern, an intricacy of halyards, 
and several small craft dancing on the buoyant water about 
the great hull. 

A hundred years had made a lot of difference in the 
build of merchant ships, yet if the old ships lacked 
the greyhound grace of the clippers they had a mastiff’s 
sturdy dignity. The Blenheim, East-Indiaman—which we 
see running before the wind, all her sails bellied as she goes 
past the white cliffs—was a sort of intermediate build, 
launched in 1848, and after a career of adventure she 
finished as a hulk in the Nicobars. A more exciting, if 
disastrous, fate awaited other famous East Indiamen, such 
as the Monarch and the Hotspur, in the prints of which we 
can see the men aloft setting topsails. Then there is the 
great section of prints devoted to yachting, a section rich 
in American as well as English interest. For instance, 
there is “‘ The Start for the Great Atlantic Yacht Race,” 
from New York to Cowes, on December 11, 1866, with 
the three yachts abreast off Sandy Hook running before 


the wind with all their canvas busy. Dutton seems to have 
enjoyed a monopoly of nautical coloured lithographs, and 
here in this breezy print there is a fine sporting spirit of 
expectancy. Mr. Gordon Bennett’s Henrietta was the 
winner in record time, but Vesta and Fleetwing look quite 
as capable of winning. Then, here are the famous 
American schooner yacht America, which—built in 1850, 
after winning many historic races, and changing owners 
several times—has survived to house a naval museum in 
her hull; the Cambria, another historic winner of the 
America Cup; and Nancy Dawson, which, apart from the 
lively associations of her name, survives in the print 
with the record of being the only yacht that has ever 
circumnavigated the globe. 

But there is a print of particular interest, a line- 
engraving, which might be said to look quite old- 
fashioned among all these coloured lithographs, the 
very process of which had not been thought of when this 
was done in 1778 by B. T. Pouncey after D. Kitchingman. 
It is a vivacious print, full of movement, and it represents 
the Cumberland Sailing Society holding the first yacht 
race ever held on the Thames on July 13, 1775. This 
society, founded by the Duke of Cumberland, was the 
earliest English yacht club, and the race was from West- 
minster Bridge to Putney Bridge and back. The Duke 
presented the cup til] 1786, after which it was given by 
Vauxhall and Ranelagh Gardens, and after the presentation 
the company would adjourn to “ Mr. Smith’s Tea Gardens” 
for entertainment. The society began to give its own cups 
in 1812, and much heavy gambling attended the races. 
In 1823 it became the Coronation Sailing Society, and 
eventually it was the Royal Thames Yacht Club. But in 
this print there is endless vivid nautical detail which 
deserves its long history. MALCOLM C, SALAMAN 





THE OLD SCHOOL, 1755. 


ROYAL GEORGE, EAST INDIAMAN 


Lithographed in colour by T. G. Dutton after G. H. Andrews. 


Published 1855. 


At Messrs. Parker’s Gallery 
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PAINTINGS, 
BY HERBERT 


WATERCOLOURS, AND WOODCUTS 
GURSCHNER, AT THE FINE ART 
SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 

Mr. Herbert Gurschner is a young Tyrolese artist who, 
we learn, has exhibited in Germany, Austria, Switzerland ; 
has “ scored a triumphant success at the Diirer Centenary 

Exhibition in Nuremberg, and was the only Austrian artist 

represented, by special invitation of the Italian Government, 

at the Venice Biennial International Exhibition.” Though 
hardly twenty-eight he comes, therefore, highly accredited 
to this country. Mr. Gurschner “ descends from a family 
of carvers,”’ but that, I suppose, is true of nine-tenths of 
the Tyrolese population, and in fact the artist belongs to 
the modern Continental movement which goes by the name 
of Expressionism; in other words, he seizes upon some 
salient features in the landscape, the figures, or the story— 
for Gurschner also paints symbolical and religious subjects, 
and emphasizes these—rather than upon the resemblance to 
Nature. His manner is what is sometimes called “ monu- 
mental,” that is to say, broad and summary, and depends 
therefore for effect on more distance ahd “‘ elbow-room ” 
than it gets in the present exhibition, so much so that I do 
not feel able to pronounce a definite opinion on the signifi- 
cance of his conceptions. They seem to me, under present 
conditions, more forceful than penetrating. Quiet and 
reticent in colour, “‘ The Last Supper,” his most important 
picture here, is treated seriously enough; so is apparently 

“* The Sermon on the Mount,” for which there is here only 

a study, not the completed picture. “ Life” also is a 

serious allegory of the ages of man; here the hands of the 

old man in the foreground are not painted, because “ old 
men have no hands,” that is to say, can no longer use their 
hands. Again, a portrait of a well-known lady is painted 
entirely in greens—face and hands and all: has this, too, 

a symbolic significance? ‘“‘ Expressionism ” is either too 
easy or too difficult; and Mr. Gurschner’s brand, though 

far from extreme and often, especially in his landscapes, 

attractive, makes one uncertain which. 

His jolly woodcuts of Tyrolese peasants, printed in rich 
blocks and positive colours, can be appreciated without 
qualms and questionings. 


EXHIBITION OF FRENCH ART AT THE PALAIS DES 
BEAUX-ARTS, BRUSSELS 


To celebrate the first year of its activity the “ Palais des 
Beaux-Arts de Bruxelles ” is holding a great exhibition of 
French art. The exhibition is divided into two sections : one 
devoted to a number of individual artists, the other giving a 
survey of French art during the last forty years. In the 
former section Bonnard and Matisse are represented by 
twenty canvases each; Toulouse-Lautrec by all his litho- 
graphs and several pictures; Rodin by about one hundred 
drawings; Degas by about twenty canvases and pastels 
and seventy-five pieces of sculpture; Constantin Guys by 
fifty watercolours, and Vuillard by fifteen paintings. The 
other section will contain representative works by deceased 
and living painters—amongst them Maurice Denis, Derain, 
Dufresne, Maillol, Odilon Redon, Manet, Monet, Carriére, 
Sisley, Fantin, Dunoyer de Segonzac, Friesz, Urtrillo, 
Vlaminck, Gauguin, etc. 

The exhibition closes about the middle of May. 
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Miss Isabel Codrington’s still-life painting, “ The 
Blue Jug,” reproduced on p. 320, formed part of an exhibi- 
tion of modern paintings at Messrs. Colnaghi’s Galleries 
last month, whilst Miss Clara Klinghoffer’s “ Portrait of a 
Girl ” (p. 328) will be seen at the Redfern Gallery during 
this month on the occasion of an exhibition of her work. 





* MASTER LAMBTON,” BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 
P.R.A. 

Our frontispiece is a reproduction of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s “ Master Lambton,” called, with reference to 
Gainsborough’s famous “ Blue Boy,” now in America, 
“The Red Boy,” for obvious but not such good reasons. 
Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy.” was painted on purpose to 
prove that one could make a satisfying picture with blue 
as the dominant colour, a fact that had been axiomatically 
disputed. No one doubted that Red—the favourite colour 
—would make a good dominant. Lawrence almost 
habitually used the same colour for the draperies in the 
background. “ Master Lambton ” is, nevertheless, one of 
Lawrence’s most sympathetic portraits : it represents the 
eldest son of John George Lambton, afterwards first 
Earl of Durham. The little lad died at the age of thirteen. 
Lawrence has given a note of pensiveness to the child 
which seems to foretell his impending fate. 

It is rumoured that this picture is now to come into 
the market to help the present Earl of Durham to meet 
the death duties which have fallen upon his estate, and 
which are said to amount to nearly one million pounds ! 


OBITUARY 
A GREAT ITALIAN SCHOLAR AND LOVER OF ART 


The death, at Jesi, of Canonico Professore Cesare 
Annibaldi, which is announced from that city of the Marches, 
from a sudden attack (attacco fulmineo) of angina pectoris, 
leaves a gap in the world of art and scholarship which cannot 
easily be filled. The place filled by Annibaldi in these 
two fields, especially the latter, was appreciated in learned 
circles in Germany; in England a few words of his 
achievement may be, however, needed. 

The Gallery of Jesi, which contains some of the finest 
works in the world by that great painter, Lorenzo Lotto, 
was his creation; not less the magnificent library adjoining, 
where, in a disused church placed at his disposal, by his 
own untiring energy and enthusiasm he had collected some 
80,000 volumes, many of them old works of great value. His 
complaint to the present writer was that he was a little 
weak in the moderns. 

To the fine scholarship of Don Cesare—as he was 
affectionately called by the citizens of Jesi, who adored him— 
we owe the publication of the Codex Aesinus of the “‘ Life 
of Agricola” by Tacitus, found by him in 1902 in the 
library of Count Balleani, and that of the “ Germania ” 
by the same historian—an achievement in scholarship 
of which he was justly proud. In the gay little city of 
the Marches he had been for years a central and beloved 
figure ; and his genial personality, his wide culture, his love 
of knowledge and beauty in their every form connect him 
with the great tradition of his country in her splendid 
pas'. S. B. 














THE ART OF FEDERICO BELTRAN-MASSES 


By P. G. KONODY 


At the New Burlington Galleries, Burlington Gardens, 


opened by His Excellency the Spanish Ambassador, June 14 





PORTRAIT OF LADY 


HERE is probably no living painter 

whose art suffers more by translation 

into black-and-white than Federico 

Beltran-Masses, the Spanish artist 
who, before he had reached the age of thirty, 
was hailed as a master by the most astute 
French and Spanish critics, and who today, at 
the age of forty-four, holds an unassailable 
position among the outstanding figures in 
contemporary art. To say that black-and-white 
reproductions do him scant justice is equivalent 
to an admission that Beltran-Masses is pre- 
eminently a colourist. His pictures—portraits 
as well as ideological conceptions—are in the 
first place colour-improvisations of indescrib- 
able opulence, comparable to fully orchestrated 
symphonies. I use the term “ improvisations ” 
because Beltran-Masses’ colour has but a 
remote connection with the colour of Nature 
who, in her most exotic moods, fails to rival 
the jewelled richness and sombre glow of 
his palette. His pigments are chosen, con- 
trasted, fused, and harmonized as arbitrarily 
as his lighting, which weds day and night 
on one canvas and springs from a source as 
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By F. Beltran-Masses 


mysterious as the golden gleams that break the 
mysterious shadows of Rembrandt’s gloomy 
world. The truth he aims at is not the super- 
ficial truth of the realist or impressionist, but 
a far more profound pictorial and psychological 
truth, for the enforcement of which he claims 
complete liberty in the use of colour. 

To the casual observer it may appear that 
the impulse which directs Beltran-Masses’ 
manipulation of colour and light is entirely sen- 
suous, akin to that which prompts the creation 
of romantic music, and the purpose purely 
decorative. Closer acquaintance with his work 
reveals in unmistakable fashion that the fierce 
impulse to which these sumptuous colour 
orgies owe their origin is invariably controlled 
by intellectual purpose. With the essentially 
musical and sensuous quality of his paint, 
which invites again and again to description in 
terms of musical analogy, he combines a keen 
sense of the symbolic use of colour, sometimes 
obvious and, as it were, literal, as in his alle- 
gorical series of gems—ruby, pearl, emerald, 
and sapphire, each of which is confined to 
gradations of the particular colour proper to 
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the personified gem—but more often purely 
abstract. None realizes better than he that 
the different colours, apart from their conven- 
tional and associative symbolism—black for 
mourning, purple for regal pomp, green for 
jealousy, and so forth—have a symbolical 
significance which is based on their direct 
emotional effect upon human perception. With 
unfailing tact Beltran-Masses adapts his colour 
scheme to correspond with the emotional 


He is modern in so far as he expresses himself 
in the language of his own time and not in a 
dead tongue. He is classic in his pure and 
grand conception of form and his deliberate 
design, and romantic in his outlook and, above 
all, in his impetuous and constructive use of 
colour. His profound culture has absorbed the 
teaching of all the distant and near past to 
evolve a pictorial style so personal that his 
connection with the past echoes but faintly 
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atmosphere of his theme, or, in his portraits, 
with the psychology of his sitter, as though 
the whole surroundings formed an aura, an 
emanation from the sitter’s personality. 
Beltran- Masses is an artist whose exact place 
in relation to the past and the present cannot 
easily be defined. He may with equal justice 
be described as traditional or ultra-modern, as 
a Classicist or a romantic. He is traditional in 
the best sense, in so far as he builds on all 
that he admires in the great of bygone days. 
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through his work. It is for this reason that 
foreign critics have compared him in turn with 
Titian and Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese and 
El Greco, Goya and Watteau, Delacroix 
and Zuloago, Monticelli and Anglada, and, 
for some to me inexplicable reason, have 
discovered a certain kinship with the impres- 
sionists and with Cézanne. He cannot be 
“* placed’; he is a modern steeped in tradi- 
tion; his work belongs wholly to the present 
day, and yet he is a reactionary against 
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PORTRAIT OF MADAME SANJURGO. née ALBARRAN 


modernist tendencies. He stands alone, apart 
from fashionable movements. He has a 
personal vision and a personal technique; a 
touch that combines firmness with vibrancy 
and makes the pigment live and quiver. There 
is never a dead surface in his pictures, though 
the amplitude of his design necessitates the 
distribution of colour in extensive areas. 

On one point all who are acquainted with 
Beltran-Masses’ paintings must and do agree. 
His art is wholly and essentially Spanish. He 
drew his intellectual, spiritual, and emotional 
nourishment from Spanish soil, even though he 
spent the best part of his working life in Paris. 
He is steeped in the romance of Spain, ard he 
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sees humanity through Spanish eyes. Spanish, 
above all, are his women—or, one might say, 
the woman who haunts his dreams—a woman 
as enigmatic and contradictory as his art; 
lithe, supple, and healthy in body, corrupt and 
inscrutable in mind. A smile lingers round her 
voluptuous scarlet lips, whilst her veiled eyes 
hold something of languor mixed with cruel 
hardness and threat. She is at once spiritual 
and lascivious. Her physical beauty is accom- 
panied by the more fascinating beauty of 
inscrutability, nervous sensibility, feline grace, 
and the potentiality of consuming passion. 
Inevitably, the painter of ‘“‘ Salome,” 
** Bilitis,” the “‘ Maja Maudite,” and a whole 
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series of equally intriguing and disturbing 
gitanas, majas, and the like has often been 
compared with Baudelaire, for his visualizing of 
the eternal feminine has much in common with 
the poet’s evocation of fatal woman in “ Fleurs 
du Mal.” Indeed, one of his own compatriots 
has called Beltran-Masses “ atrociously deca- 
dent.” I cannot find any justification for this 
charge. Beltran-Masses’ women, like all vital 
artistic creation, rather seem to spring from a 
spirit of healthy and normal sensuality, tinged 
with intense romanticism and a penchant for 
the enigmatic and mysterious. He shares 


Baudelaire’s obsession with the exotic, but not 
his morbid exaltation of vice and decay. 


His 





By F. Beltran-Masses 


painting is sheer worship of Beauty and shrinks 
away from putrefaction. His painted poems 
do not deal with carrion. 

I have laid stress upon the essentially 
Spanish character of Beltran-Masses’ art. 
And yet, in some way, his painting is the direct 
negation of all the tendencies that distinguish 
the art of Spain from that of other lands. His 
luscious colour, his passionate search for beauty, 
are diametrically opposed to the drab, harsh 
realism, the sadness, the horrors, and the dis- 
tortions that are the typical expression of the 
Spaniard’s artistic reaction to life. Think of 
Morales’ grief-stricken Virgins and agonizing 
Saviours; of Velazquez’s dwarfs and cretins ; 
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of Ribera’s tortured and writhing saints; of 
El] Greco’s emaciated, ascetic visionaries; of 
Goya’s bitter satires ; of Zuloaga’s harsh rustics 
and imbeciles; of the general sombreness of 
the Spanish painter’s palette, lightened here 
and there by livid flashes—and then turn 


to Beltran-Masses’ deep cobalt night skies, 
enlivened by the 


twinkling of 
brilliant stars, to 
his seductive 
sirens displaying 
their charms amid 
luxurious sur- 
roundings of 
emerald and sap- 
phire and crimson 
fabrics, his ro- 
mantic dreamers 
in Venetian 
gondolas, or in 
gardens of a 
dreamland world! 
Beltran-Masses is 
a Spaniard who 
has retained the 
dignified bearing 
and noble gesture 
of his race, but 
who has risen 
above the gloom 
that seems to have 
settled upon his 
country with the 
Inquisition and 
has never entirely 
lifted from it 
since. 

Beltran - Mas- 
ses’ portraits are 
no less remark- 
able than his 
romantic compo- 
sitions. They are 
remarkable for their psychological analysis, 
for the extraordinary appropriateness of the 
setting which, despite the arbitrary concen- 
tration of light upon the faces—a light that 
contradicts the deep, shadowy colour of the 
surroundings—is intimately related to the 
subject, both as regards abstract pictorial 
organization and emotional significance. The 
problem that Beltran-Masses sets himself in 
painting a portrait is identical with the 
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problem offered by his ideological subjects : 
the creation of decorative pictorial unity. But 
if the picture is his primary concern, the 
portrait is not allowed to suffer. One need 
not be personally acquainted with Beltran- 
Masses’ sitters to know that his portraits are 
true to life, with a truth far more profound 
and intense than 
the truth obtained 
by the accurate 
mapping out of 
the features or the 
very limited in- 
stantaneous truth 
of the camera 
portrait. For 
Beltran- Masses is 
concerned with 
the psychology 
of the individual, 
and not with the 
topography of the 
face. 

As sumptuous 
and nobly plan- 
ned decorations 
this artist’s por- 
traits are in no 
way less signifi- 
cant than his 
imaginative com- 
positions. They 
are decorative, 
not in the sense 
in which this 
term is generally 
used to imply 
the flat, anzmic 
imitation of faded 
frescoes, but in 
the more gener- 
ous, full-blooded 
way of the great 
Venetians. They 
are decorative, not through the accentuation 
of two-dimensional pattern, but through the 
harmonious relations of a luscious palette 
that seems to be made up of crushed jewels, 
and through the clear, logical disposition of the 
main masses which reveal their full significance 
to the first glance, thanks to the subordination 
of all that is not strictly essential to the direct 
exposition of the pictorial idea. 

It is interesting to note that Beltran- Masses 
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studied at the Barcelona Academy and was a 
pupil of that arch-realist and sun-worshipper, 
Sorolla. Perhaps there is a trace of his master’s 
influence in the innumerable fresh and direct 
little landscape studies which line the walls of 
the ante-room to the artist’s Paris studio. His 
considered, “‘constructed” work is the negation 
of all that Sorolla could have taught him—the 
negation, above all, of sunlight, for Beltran- 
Masses’ world is a world of luminous night or 
romantic twilight, brightened where it suits 
his purpose by a concentrated light that is not 
of this world. 


IVEN the assumption that the ad- 

vanced sculptors do not exhibit at 

the Royal Academy, it is a matter of 

warm congratulation that this year 
the exhibition includes a number of works in 
stone and bronze which 
testify to a decidedly 
healthy state of modern 
sculpture. There is 
more direct work and 
less ornament; more 
observation and _less 
copying. British sculp- 
ture is awaking and the 
dawn holds promises 
afforded by excellent 
performances. The 
sculptural whole in- 
cludes carving and 
modelling, but carving 
has for many decades 
been neglected, while 
modelling has held the 
field, not wholly to the 
benefit of the art. There 
are two reasons for this, 
the first of which is the 
rapidly increasing ap- 
preciation of the glyptic 
idea in itself, and the 


second the increased caROL ROSEMARY 





The Art of Federico Beltran-Masses 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF ACADEMY 
SCULPTURE 


By KINETON PARKES 





Beltran-Masses’ career has been a trium- 
phant progress from success to success. A whole 
showcase in his studio is filled with the decora- 
tions bestowed upon him by Royal patrons and 
medals awarded by the juries of national or 
international exhibitions. He has had special 
rooms at the great art shows of Venice, 
Munich, Brussels, Paris, Madrid, Barcelona, 
Santiago, and Buenos Ayres. Examples of his 
art can be seen at many European public 
galleries, and his self-portrait figures among 
those of the world’s masters in the Hall of the 
Painters at the Uffizi Gallery. 


attention given to it in the principal schools. 
The young sculptors are being taught and 
encouraged to carve. The most assuring of all 
the promises now held out is the appearance 
at the Academy of a work of the first import- 
ance by the Professor of 
Sculpture at the Royal 
College of Art. It is of 
importance in itself and 
as anindication. Gilbert 
Ledward has gone the 
whole way in carving by 
cutting direct in Roman 
stone his ‘‘Caryatid 
Figure Group” of two 
nude women. It is a 
gesture that cannot be 
overlooked, and it is 
greatly to the credit of 
the Academy that it has 
realized and welcomed it. 
Ledward has done well, 
but he will do better. 
His group has fine form, 
but it inclines to the 
plastic form of bronze. 
It is too open in struc- 
ture; it is insufficiently 
architectural, for as a 
caryatid it is not quite 
By Charles Wheeler Capable of carrying the 
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CARYATID FIGURES By Gilbert Ledward 
presumptive weight of the superstructure. 
Its glyptic does not display quite sufficient 
evidence, but as a composition it is admirable, 
although its lines and lights are complicated. 
As pure form, considerations of technique 
apart, it is a striking indication that naturalism is 
in no need of distortion in order to be effective. 
A somewhat differing aspect of carving 
technique is afforded by the group of “‘ Mother 
and Child” by Robert J. Emerson. This is 
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not an absolute example of direct carving, for 
it derives from a small wax model 6 in. high. 
But its carving is admirable, and its realization 
of true glyptic form is complete, for it is a 
compact mass without through- cutting and 
with the minimum of under-cutting. It is 
Egyptian in its compactness, but English in its 
style. Allan Howes adds to the authenticity of 
the carving principle by his “ Woman’s Torso ” 
in Roman stone, beautifully carved, life-size, 
and true to life, with a pleasant touch of 
decoration. In animal carving Richard Garbe 
repeats the success of his. ‘‘ Drake ” of a year 
or two since with his “‘ Sea Lion ” in verde di 
prato ; Charles Wheeler’s carved work, which 
the Academy has exhibited recently in large 
size, is represented by a small simplified head 
of considerable distinction in Belgian black 
marble. It is pleasant to find George Havard 
Thomas, of the Slade School, contributing 
carved work in two architectural panels and, 
for a similar purpose, Francis Sargant, of 
Florence, his “‘ Prudence ” wall relief. There 
is a life-size “‘ Mother and Child” stone 
standing group by Angela Sykes which, while 
weak in artistry, is strong in technique and 
promises well. Harold Youngman and Harold 
Brownswood also show carved stone pieces 
of merit. There is no carving in wood of 
importance, but small things by Eric Miller, 
Leonard Jennings, John Sykes, and Dorothy 
Loveday serve to keep the material in evidence. 

When an artist is confronted with the 
material in which he has perforce to exercise 
his craftsmanship, he has to think. He has to 
cogitate on what is to come out of that 
material. In mere modelling he only thinks of 
what he can put into the shapeless clay. If 
he is a designer he builds up a réchauffé of 
what he remembers and has it cast in bronze 
at a foundry. Or he may be a designer of 
ideal figures which are destined to be pointed 
in marble. He makes a model in clay and has 
it copied by the formatore. It is all wrong. 
Were he an artist he would go about his job 
in a different fashion. He would make it all 
himself, save the time taken up with clay, and 
place it to the credit of the time-sheet recording 
his work on his block of freestone or granite or 
wood. He would carve direct. The Academy 
needs less modelled work and more carved; 
less reproduction and more direct work; less 
ideal work and more applied, either in metals 
or in pottery. The Academy exhibition needs 


























Rights and Wrongs of Academy Sculpture 


less ornamentation and more cerebration. The 
Academy should frown on plaster, and on 
stone shed its most benignant smile. ‘It would 
give the modelling sculptors furiously to think 
then, and fulfil its august function of en- 
couraging art. Academy sculpture needs the 
encouragement of a strong hand and a strong 
and uncompromising brain; it does not fulfil 
its function when it is a mere shop window 
for the trivialities of the market-place. 
Strangely enough, most of the applied 
sculpture is modelled. There are two large 
and important works by Gilbert Bayes and 
William McMillan. That of the former is 
the “‘ Great Pan,” a striking version of a 
hackneyed subject, but good intrinsically and 
important from its medium which is cast 
concrete, which should be more frequently 
used. McMillan’s work consists of two colossal 
figures, ‘““ The Sun ” and “ The Moon,” obvi- 
ously cast for bronze and part of an extensive 
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THE LITTLE MANTILLA 
By Richard Garbe, A.R.A. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 


By Robert Emerson 


monument. They are flamboyant and quite 
different from the quiet work usually shown by 
this artist. The two large plaster casts of a 
male and a female sphinx figure by Alfred 
Hardiman are imposing, and should certainly 
be appropriated by some enterprising architect 
for a prospective building of parts. Phyllis 
Clay’s ‘‘ Listening Nymph,” designed to fill 
an Adam niche in a garden wall, is very 
attractive, and C. W. Dyson-Smith’s “ Annun- 
ciation” nude figure is so good that it would 
look well anywhere, and in bronze, in a 
garden, it would be delightful. The same 
may be said of the bronze statuette called 
“* Reflections,” by Robert Emerson, a very 
simple and refined naturalistic work. Other 
good works for garden decoration are by 
Anne Acheson, Edgar Frith, and Cecil 
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Thomas. The decorative piece by Richard 
Garbe, ‘‘ Helios,” is an accomplished piece of 
work, and the same artist’s “‘ Little Mantilla ” 
is an exquisitely pure and delicate half-figure 
of a draped girl. Decorative, too, is still 
another ‘‘ Mother and Child,” this one in 
bronze by David Evans, who also contributes 
one of the best busts to the exhibition, that of 
John Galsworthy. John Tweed’s bust and 
mask are quite equal to this fine modeller’s 
usual accomplishment, and Whitney Smith’s 
marble bust of Mrs. S. A. Courtauld has only 
one fault, which is that it was not carved by 


for instance, the pottery figures of Nicholson 
Babb and Harry Parr. An application in 
art, especially in sculpture, is peremptorily 
essential. 

With architectural sculpture I am not at 
this moment concerned, for it is admittedly 
difficult for the Academy to deal with it, but 
with monumental sculpture we are perennially 
concerned and, unfortunately, perennially dis- 
couraged. I often wonder what the feelings 
of the sculptors can be when they look on some 
of the productions which represent the out- 
come of their craft. There can be but little 





A THOROUGHBRED HORSE 


the sculptor. His “ English Dancer, Keith 
Lester”’ shows all the artist’s meticulous care 
as to structure. Glyn Philpot’s “ Jamaican 
Negro ”’ is somewhat structureless, but manages 
to effect a distinguished impression. Among 
the statuettes and heads of babies and children, 
usually a taking feature, there are two 
apparently of the same _ subject, “ Carol 
Rosemary,” by Muriel Wheeler and Charles 
Wheeler, which are altogether delightful. 
There remain a large number of works, the 
rest of the 203 exhibited, many of which show 
a highly respectable level of accomplishment, 
but not much more. I would not dismiss 
them as negligible by any means, but they are 
not vital. That is the trouble, and it is the 
same with painting. Without application, 
attention seems to wander. When there is an 


applied idea then a purpose emerges, as in, 
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satisfaction : would that there were less. Some 
amount of profound dissatisfaction might stir 
into life certain latent energy which surely 
must exist somewhere in the brain and hands 
even of the modeller for bronze and marble. 
The trouble is that the intellectual powers are 
allowed to mortify while the hands retain more 
or less their skill. It is thought, not craft, that 
makes the artist. The development of craft is 
dangerous when it is not accompanied by 
intellectual effort. It develops into virtuosity, 
which is no sin in itself; only when left to 
itself. Then it is that an art languishes. Our 
modellers for the Royal Academy are so clever 
that they are letting their skill get the better 
of them; it is taking the place of thought. Our 
master modellers are, moreover, so successful 
that they are rearing a brood of amateurs who 
will inevitably turn and rend them. They 
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A HEREFORD BULL 


are asking for it and they will get it. Unfor- 
tunately the Academy exhibitions suffer, and 
the public which is inclined to like good art is 
fobbed off with feeble and frivolous plaster- 
casts which get reproduced in all the illustrated 
papers. The public which likes animals will 
be satisfied with three exhibits this year—the 
really fine and large “ Study of a Tiger” by 
Arthur R. White, and the ‘“ Thoroughbred 
Horse ” and “‘ Twyford Fairy Boy,” champion 
Hereford bull, in bronze by Herbert Haseltine. 
Animal sculpture is always a sign of life, for 





By Herbert Haseltine 


it is invariably accomplished con amore, and in 
Haseltine’s case the portraiture adds interest. 
No one sculpts animals unless he loves 
animals, and no one commissions portraits 
unless the subjects are typically valuable. 
These admirable beasts fulfil both conditions 
and enrich the Academy show with real life 
and accomplishment in portraying it. More 
animal sculpture and more carved sculpture 
will always aid the Academy in presenting a 
view of English plastic and glyptic art on its 
livelier sides. 
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AN UNKNOWN PAINTING BY VAN DYCK 
“VENUS AND CUPID” 


By PAUL LAMBOTTE, K.B.E. 


AN there be for any lover of art a 

more interesting problem to solve 

than the appearance of an hitherto 

unknown masterpiece? As soon as 
the admiration roused at the first sight has 
been confirmed by further examination, the 
question of attribution of the work to a known 
artist suggests itself. 

Before the ravishing picture representing 
Venus and Cupid (reproduced on the opposite 
page) it is really not necessary to have recourse 
to much comparison in order to establish the 
first data of the solution. The painting is 
incontestably Flemish; it belongs to the 
school of Antwerp of the seventeenth century 
and reflects the influence of Rubens. So much 
ground is straightaway cleared. There remains 
but to find the name of its author. Van 
Dyck’s comes to one’s mind spontaneously. 
Is this impression right, and can it withstand 
the closest investigation of the picture ? 

The painting is clearly original. It has, 
above all, this merit: that it is neither a version 
nor a replica of a known composition. Who 
else, even among the pupils most skilled in the 
imitation of the master’s manner, would have 
been able to model these two nudes, so supple, 
so delicate and at the same time so “ solid,” 
and to bestow upon them at the same time such 
brilliant and pearly lustre that strikes one at 
first sight. Nude figures, especially of women, 
are rather rare in Van Dyck’s paintings. For 
purposes of comparison the charming “‘ Danaé”’ 
of the Dresden Museum and the “ Antiope 
Surprised by Jupiter ”—there are two examples 
of this subject, one in the Munich Pina- 
kothek—are not perhaps quite decisive. The 
models who inspired these two works were 
younger and slighter; the Venus that we have 
here before our eyes has reached a somewhat 
maturer and slightly heavier charm. 

She reminds one of Rubens’s goddesses 
by her opulent forms, which reflect robust 
health. Amongst the numerous studies of 
Van Dyck which we possess, this type of 
beautiful but somewhat overfull womanhood 
abounds. And not only in the crayon draw- 


ings of his youth—done when he was still in 
Rubens’s workshop—but during his whole 
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career Van Dyck has drawn feminine forms of 
this type. 

The delicious Cupid suggests, from head 
to toes, the name of this master. And all the 
details of the composition, the characteristic- 
ally draped curtain, the balustrade, the little 
dog, resemble the details of other compositions 
authenticated by incontestable pedigrees. The 
celebrated portrait of “ Beatrice de Cuzance, 
Princesse de Cantecroix,” which is in the 
Royal collection at Windsor Castle, has notably 
such a curtain falling in similar folds. Even 
the light brownish tendrils of the creeper 
which enlivens the top of the pilaster were done 
with the same brush that one finds in the 
background of this portrait. The little dog 
in the foreground on the left-hand side 
constitutes similarly a characteristic accessory. 

If we now consider the actual execution, 
the technique of this painting, we shall be 
justified in our opinion that only Van Dyck 
could have painted these nudes and these 
draperies. The carnations are treated in the 
shadows with the same under-painting that 
produced the transparency which Van Dyck 
delighted in; and everywhere there bursts 
forth that sovereign freedom in the handling of 
his alert brushwork. And, having ascertained 
these facts, we are induced to think that this 
** Venus ”’ could not have been executed before 
Van Dyck came back from Italy. I should be 
inclined to believe that it must date from the 
time when he returned to Antwerp or when 
he was first installed in London. I see in it 
traces of the influence of Rubens’s studio 
infiltrated with the results of the study of the 
masters of Italy. It has the rhythm and the 
refined distinction in the colour relations which 
were the fruit of his sojourn in Genoa. 

Who, however, shall tell us for whom this 
picture was painted, and who was the “ belle,” 
seen in the back view—with the profile lost 
and purposely not recognizable—who sat for 
the master and of whom, I doubt not, a lover 
has jealously concealed the admired image ? 
Who shall tell us through which secret cabinets 
this masterpiece has passed during the three 
last centuries before it reappeared once more 
triumphantly in the light of day ? 





E-KOYOMI, OR JAPANESE PICTORIAL 
ALMANACS 


By WILL. H. EDMUNDS 


HE European almanac 

is not usually esteemed 

a work of art, though 

the fine arts may be 
employed as accessories, as in the 
use of a beautifully ornamented 
border or an accompanying 
picture, but these are not the 
almanac itself. It is to the 
Japanese one must look for an 
almanac. which is in itself a 
picture, and often a puzzle pic- 
ture, in which it is at times 
difficult to detect the constituent 
features of the almanac in the 
lines of the picture, so that such 
pictures are often passed, with- 
out attracting the observation 
they deserve, by those Japanese 
print collectors who are not 
versed in the peculiar methods 
of counting time which have 
for centuries been the common 
usage of the Japanese down to 
the period of the Restoration. 
Such almanacs have, therefore, 
received but little attention from 
European and American collectors ; and almost 
the only collection of them known is that 
belonging to Dr. Solf, the German Ambassador 
to Japan, who loaned some of his remarkable 
examples to the Ukiyo-e Society of Japan for 
exhibition in Tdky6 in 1927. 

Such almanacs are evidence of how little 
importance was time in the olden days of 
Japan. Seconds or minutes were unknown, the 
hours were equivalent to two European hours, 
and were counted backward as from nine to 
four, reckoning from noon or midnight to ten 
o’clock ; days passed, but there were no weeks, 
and the months were just moons, numbered 
and named after the zodiacal signs, or by 
fanciful names indicative of a seasonal or festive 
observance, and varying according to the 
moon’s duration. Years were not counted in 
continuous sequence, but according to certain 
nengd, Or year names, appointed by the 





Emperors arbitrarily, sometimes 
to commemorate an auspicious 
occasion or to ward off some 
malign influence; hence none 
could answer off-hand the num- 
ber of years that had intervened 
between one period and another. 

Nothing is known with cer- 
tainty as to the computation 
of time in Japan prior to the 
introduction of the Chinese 
calendar of the Yiian Kia period 
—which began in 445 A.D.— 
into Japan in the seventh year 
of Shuchd, 692 A.D., when Japan 
copied the Chinese system, in 
which the year is divided into 
twelve lunar months, with an 
intercalary month inserted once 
in about every thirty - three 
months. Five amended Chinese 
versions of that calendar were 
tried by the Japanese at various 
periods, all of which proved 
faulty, until a skilful Japanese 
mathematician, Yasui Santetsu 
Minamoto no Shunkai, con- 
structed the first purely Japanese almanac, 
which was given official sanction in Fdkyd 
I = 1684 A.D., and remained in use for seventy- 
one years, when it was superseded by another 
in Horeki 4=1754 A.D. 

These official almanacs were published in 
Ise, but specially licensed printers were ap- 
pointed for their production and distribution 
in various cities, eleven such being apportioned 
to Yedo, and these held the right as a close 
preserve; but such Hon-reki or standard 
almanacs, which also bore predictions of solar 
and lunar eclipses, times of the sun’s rising and 
setting, etc., could only be used by the cultured 
classes, the great majority of the people being 
illiterate. To meet the requirements of the 
bulk of the population, various forms of abbre- 
viated almanacs were secretly printed, called 
Obake Koyomi, “ ghost almanacs,” and it is in 
these that we find the subtle designs in figures 
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many without such reserve, although in his 
earliest specimens his name is commonly 
absent—indeed, until that year the majority of 
those issued were either without any artist’s 
3Y £& Ypr a name, or the name appended appears to be 
= 1 fictitious. The year 1765 seems to have been 
the turning point, the occasion being favour- 
able—it was the nine hundredth anniversary 
of the entry of the great statesman and patriot, 
Sugawara no Michizane, to the Court of 
Seiwa-tennd—when large numbers of people 
were expected to visit Yedo for the celebrations 
there to be held, and the Ryaku-reki or 
“abbreviated almanacs,” also called Haru no 
Dai-shé Surimono, issued from Harunobu’s 
studio in Yonezawa-ché, in the Rydgoku 
quarter, formed very appropriate souvenirs. 
These are well known, but scarcely any 
European work mentions the fact that such 
almanacs were in common use long before the 
Harunobu period. 
The earliest which has come under the 
writer’s observation was for the year Kyohé 1 





FIG. II. 


or landscapes skilfully concealing the desired 
information as to which were the Dai, “ long,” 
or Shé, “ short,” months of thirty or twenty- 
nine days into which the year was divided 
and, when it occurred, the uru or intercalary 
thirteenth month. The prosecution of these 
secret printers followed whenever it could be 
proved that the almanacs were sold and not 
given away, but was apparently unavailing ; for 
whereas in some of the earlier specimens the 
names of the artist and publisher were not 
given, by 1765 Harunobu seems to have issued FIG. III. 
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E-Koyomi, or fapanese Pictorial Almanacs 


=1716, Monkey year, on which a monkey 
holds two sword-guards pierced with the long 
and short months, and the intercalary second 
month. The earliest in the catalogue of 
Dr. Solf’s collection is for 1725. Of those here 
illustrated, the earliest is for Kydhd 14=1729, 
and it is signed Tsunekawa, possibly a fictitious 
name, as no reference can be found to such an 
artist. It is a characteristic print of the period, 
beni-e and urushi-e, and represents an ame-uri, 
or sweetmeat seller, beside the gate of a temple, 
with a chisel breaking up his delicacy, and two 
monkeys trying to get a taster, the long months 
being in the man’s outlines, and the short 
months in those of the monkeys (Fig. I). The 
bem print of Susano-o no Mikoto killing the 
eight-headed dragon made drunk with the 
eight jars of sake is by Torii Kiyomasu, and is 
for the Dragon year Enkyé 5 =1748; it shows 
the long and short months, and the intercalary 
tenth month, each separate and distinct, with 
the zodiacal name of the day on which each 
begins, as : I short, dog; 2 long, hare; 3 long, 
cock, etc. (Fig. II). In a Musume as Daikoku 








FIG. V 


the God of Riches, holding a mallet, by 
Harunobu, but unsigned, the seal gives Cock 
year, or Meiwa 2 = 1765, and the short months 
of that year appear in the form of wood-grain 
on the mallet, which is rather unusual for 
Harunobu, who generally placed his figures of 
the months in the textile patterns of costumes 
(Fig. III), as in the next illustration, also not 
signed except by the block-cuttcr Sa-kei. 
Here a girl clad in a rain coat is passing along a 
street, carrying her rain hat in her hand and 
a bunch of iris leaves on her shoulder; this 
indicates the rainy season, shown also by the 
date of publication on the left: “ published 
5th day 5th month, or June 22nd,” while on her 
obi is Meiwa, Cock year = 1765, and in circles 
on her dress the short months of that year : 
I, 4, 7, 9, I1, 12 (Fig. IV). Another Ryaku- 
reki by Harunobu, also unsigned, is of a girl 
seated commencing to write on some folded 
leaves of paper; this bears the long months of 
the same year in straggly form on her obi : 
2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10 (Fig. V). For illiterate people 
the next for the Hare year, Metwa 8 = 1771, was 
as simple as could be devised, the stalks of 
Tokusa, the scrub-rush behind the hares 
showing from right to left, the Japanese order, 
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wey the short 
q and long 
months in 
their con- 
secutive 
order 
(Fig. VI). 
The same 
may be 
said of 
one for 
the Cock 
year, 
Kydédwa 
I = 1801, 
again unsigned; but who at first glance would 
realize that this was an almanac? Merelyafigure 
of a Dutchman; but the buttons on his coat, 
small and large in order downwards, give the 
sequence of short and long months for that 
year (Fig. VII). The Takara-bune, or treasure 
ship, coming into port, reminds one of English 
promises to children: “When my ship comes 
home.” On the sail of this one is the ideograph 
Takara, but it is artfully composed of the 
figures for the long months of the Goat year, 
Kokwa 4= 1847, I, 3, 6, 7,9, 10,12. And away 
on the left the distant sails are made to simulate 
the figures for the short months, 2, 4, 5, 8, II. 
This is one of the Dai-sho Surimono by 
Hiroshige, whose signature is prefixed Hitsw1 
toshi ‘“‘ Goat year,” while the seal reads 
Ko-kwa Shi Ryaku-reki, “ the fourth cunningly 
abbreviated almanac ” (Fig. VIII). 
In all cases the incidence of long and short 
months determines the date even when no 
nengo or year name is given, since no two years 
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in a sexagenary cycle 
have the same sequence 
of long and _ short 
months. Occasionally, 
however, an error may 
be found, which would 
be very confusing un- 
accompanied by a year 
date. A case in point 
is Fig. IX, a Chinese 
almanac plainly dated 
Ta T’sing Kien Lung, 
31st year or 1766, which 
shows the long and FIG. VII 

short months of that 

year with the mistakes the ninth month marked 
short should be long, and the tenth marked 
long should be short. 

The collection of E-Koyomi may bring a 
new spirit of emulation into the lives of those 
Japanese art-lovers who think that there now 
remains nothing worth collecting that has not 
been too well combed over by the cognoscentt. 
Fig. I was found in a New York auction 
catalogue of Japanese prints, where it was 
wrongly described, no mention made of the 
date it bore, or that the artist was an hitherto 
unknown man, or that it was that rarity, an early 
abbreviated almanac; and often some insignifi- 
cant-looking print has been passed as of small 
account, for want of knowledge in its possessor, 
or those entrusted with its description. In spite 
of the fact that the great mass of the thousands 
produced were cast aside as worthless when 
the year of their issue had passed, there still 
remain prizes to be discovered by the diligent. 




































TUDOR AND 


What tales of towers, what 
banquet tunes, 

What fairy bells and fra- 
grant runes 

Of lives and loves in far-off 
Funes— 


Old Silver Spoons ! 


HE Baluster - and - 
Seal-top spoon holds 
a seemingly strange. 
attraction for the 
lover of Early English silver 
craftsmanship. This variety, 
next to the Apostle type, was 
the favourite spoon of Tudor 
and Stuart times, its popu- 
larity lasting from the days 
of Henry VIII well into the 
Restoration period. 

It was a great favourite, 
particularly during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth and the 
first ten years of Charles II’s 
time, after which it was 
superseded by the Lobed-end 
or Trifid spoon. 

The source of its attraction 
for the present-day collector 
is, on analysis, not far to 
seek. It is the most inexpen- 
sive of all the Early English 
spoens and other silver arti- 
cles made by fine Tudor and 
Stuart craftsmen, the com- 
paratively late Trifid, with its 
flat stem and spade-shaped 
bowl, of course, excepted. 

It is a shining example 
of a_ useful, if humble, 
ancient work of art wrought 
in precious metal by man 
for man, and not by machine 
for a unit of population. 

Its knops, next to those 
of Apostles, offer the greatest 
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By NORMAN GASK 





SILVER-GILT SEAL-TOP WITH 
HEXAGONAL SEAL 


Temp.: Henry VIII. Date: London, 1543-44. where it exists, is generally 


Maker’s Mark: Fringed “ S ” 


Courtesy of Victoria and Albert Museum 








STUART SEAL-TOP SPOONS 


variety of all early spoons, 
and it has an English sober- 
ness, character, and dignity 
which maintain their hold 
long after examples with more 
fanciful knops have begun to 
pall. 

It was, in common with 
other silver spoons, the most 
personal table utensil in 
well-to-do households of 
ancient days, has a distin- 
guished pedigree, and is a 
definite artistic link with the 
storied past readily accommo- 
dated in the smallest space 
available. 

The sober plainness of 
its knop is never permitted 
to distract attention from 
the fig-shaped bowl or 
spoonself, the distinguishing 
essential charm of an Early 
English spoon in the eyes of 
many collectors. 

It faithfully reflects in 
miniature the historic art and 
craftsmanship of this country. 

The sparkling purity of 
the hand-wrought metal, 
smelted with charcoal instead 
of coal, the wear and polish 
of centuries which have lent 
the silver a patina delight- 
ful to the eye and of silky 
smoothness to the touch, 
the harmony and symmetry 
of the designs conceived by 
great artists and executed by 
master-craftsmen—these add 
materially to the fascination 
of such spoons. 

“True goldsmith’s work, 


the means of education of 
the greatest painters and 
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sculptors of the 
day,” wrote Rus- 
kin. 


Certain it is 
that not only pain- 
ters, sculptors, and 
silversmith crafts- 
men, butarchitects, 
engravers, and 
chemists them- 
selves contributed 
to the making of 
an ancient spoon. 
[Holbein, who in 
1537 entered the 
service of Henry 
VIII, designing 
numerous pieces of 
goldsmith’s work, 
including the cup 
for presentation to 
Jane Seymour, was 
doubtless responsi- 
ble for some of the 
many marvellous 
spoons recorded in 
Henry’s Jewel- 
book.] 

Seal-tops are 
said to have been 
introduced as early 





EARLY ELIZABETHAN WITH 


HEXAGONAL SEAL as the fifteenth 
Date: London, 1562-63. Maker’s century, and an 
Mark : W within a Sun-in-Splendour example described 
Property of Author as “with a flat 
knop,” and bearing 


the London marks for 1494-95, is in the 
possession of Mr. Harvey Clark. 

A York will of 1474 bequeathing “ 1) sylver 
sponnes marked wt lybbard hedys (leopards’ 
heads—in the bowls) and square knoppis ” 
probably refers to spoons of this variety as do 
the “ij doss (2 dozen) flat ended spones ” 
recorded fin a Richmond (Yorkshire) will of 
1567. 

The once famous Pudsey spoon, now in the 
Mayer Museum, Liverpool, is another early 
example of the Seal-top, and has the London 
marks for 1525-26 with, for Maker’s Mark, a 
Heart. 

The upper surface of the hexagonal seal is 
engraved with a five-petalled flower. 

Tradition would have it that it was this 
spoon which was given by King Henry VI, 
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who was deposed in 1461 and probably mur- 
dered in the Tower ten years later, to Sir Ralph 
Pudsey, of Bolton Hall, where that unfortunate 
monarch concealed himself for some weeks after 
the Battle of Hexham in 1445, the engraved 
flower being the rose—the badge of the King. 

A careful examination has shown, however, 
that this could not have been the original spoon 
as the dates do not agree. Not only is the 
leopard’s head in the bowl of the spoon 
crowned, sh@wing that the spoon had been 
made during or after, and not before, the year 
1478, when the crown was introduced, but the 
other marks on the back of the stem prove 
that the spoon was actually wrought in 1525-26. 

Another famous Seal-top, bearing the 
London marks for 1653-54, and the property of 
Mr. T. W. Waller, 
is known as the 
‘Plague Spoon.” 

This title is due 
to the fact that 
the front of the 
stem, or stele, of 
the spoon bears an 
inscription reading 
as follows: “Rd 
in Ao 1665 when 
dyed at London of 
the plague 68596,” 
the inscription con- 
tinuing on the back 
of the shaft “.... 
of all diseases 
97306.” 

An extremely 
rare, but unmarked 
silver-gilt, late 
sixteenth - century 
Seal-top, acquired 
by the author and 
now in the Victoria 
and Albert Muse- 
um, has the inside 
of the bowl and both 
sides of the stem 
richly engraved 
with characteristic 
ornamentation of 





the period. It is 
shown in the illus- | CROWN-KNOP, sometimes called 
trations a Six-Square-Knop. Made of pew- 


ter. Temp.: Henry VIII. Maker’s 
Mark: TA beneath floral device 


Property of Author 


The silver-gilt 
knops of these 














Tudor and Stuart Seal-Top Spoons 


spoons reveal, on close examination, a surprising 
number of quaint and beautiful varieties of 
form. 

The commonest variety has an acanthus- 
leaf ornament beneath the lobes on which the 
seal rests. 

The long neck or baluster is absent from the 
early specimens so eagerly sought by collectors, 
and the seal at the top of the stem is frequently 
not round as in the later sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century examples, but angular and 
hexagonal, or six-sided. 

Two characteristic Elizabethan Seal-tops 
in my possession are also shown in the illus- 
trations. One of these, which is knopped 
with the rare hexagonal seal, is a charming 
little specimen, measuring 5{ in. long, and 
bears the small black letter ““e” and other 
London marks for 1562 with, for Maker’s 
Mark, a W within a Sun-in-Splendour on a 
plain shield. It was made, that is to say, 
some time between May 1562 and May 1563, 
when the date-letter was again changed in 
accordance with the practice of the period. 
The same Maker’s Mark appears on a 
Communion cup of a 
year later at St. Mary 
Magdalen’s Church, East 
Ham. 

This little spoon—the 
bowl ashimmering bubble 
of silver, the head a golden 
blackberry — is, like its 
contemporaries that have 
survived, fragrant with 
history. 

It is difficult to realize 
that the craftsman who 
actually made it had been 
a subject both of King 
Henry VIII and Mary 
Tudor, wore doublet and 
hose, talked a queer jargon, 
which would be unintelli- 
gible to the Englishman 
of today, lived in a low, 
timber - framed house, 
slept in a room strewn 
EARLY ELIZABETHAN with rushes, and knew the 
ee etes London, taste of neither tea, coffee, 
1563-64. Maker’s Mack : nor tobacco, his breakfast 
Crescent encircling Mullet drink, if he were fortu- 

silat nate, being black beer. 
Jourtesy of ar * 
Mr. Lionel Crichton Tournaments were still in 





vogue, and 
the Royal 
barges still 
sailed down 
the Thames 
to Westmin- 
ster at the 
time it was 
made. 

For this 
ounce of 
history was 
wrought 
two years 
before the 
birth of 
Shakes- 
peare, eigh- 
teen years 
before 
Drake  re- 
turned from 
his epic 
voyage 
round the 
world, and 
fifty-eight 
before the 
sailing of 
the May- 
flower. 

It es- 
caped the 
three great 
crises in the 
existence of 
a silver 


spoon—the 
respective 
melting- 
ots of the EARLY ELIZABETHAN SILVER-GILT 
P ss SPECIMEN, with round Seal. 
Civil War, Date : 1565-66. 
of the Great Maker’s Mark: A Bird’s Claw 
Fire of Lon- Courtesy of Victoria and Albert Museum 
don, and of 


the change in spoon fashions at the Restoration 
and afterwards—and has survived no fewer 
than fifteen Kings and Queens of England. 

It was probably given, in accordance with 
the favourite custom of Tudor and Early 
Stuart times, as a_ christening-spoon—the 
right-hand side of the bowl still shows the 
characteristic indentations of some child’s teeth 
—for these baptismal presents of silver spoons 
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BALUSTER-KNOP, with end of 
baluster projecting above the round 


Seal. Date: London, 1576-77. 
Maker’s Mark: A _ Trefoil 


Courtesy of Mr. Lionel Crichton 


were by no means confined, 
as popularly supposed, to the 
Apostle type. 

The child’s, or possibly the 
donor’s, initials “‘ LL.M.” are 
pricked on the top of the seal, 
and that the spoon changed 
hands eighty years later is 
evident from the initials 
“G.P.” and the date “‘ 1642” 
—possibly to commemorate 
the beginning of the Civil 
War — beautifully pounced 
on the back of the bowl, such 
pricking or pouncing being 
one of the lost secrets of the 
ancient silversmith’s art, and 
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accordingly an additional warrant of 
authenticity. 

If only this fragment, which 
has come out of the mists of the 
past, could tell even a fraction of 
its three-and-a-half centuries of 
history ! 

The other Tudor Seal-head in 
my possession, judging by its long 





SILVER-GILT, Late Elizabethan, with 
round Seal inside of bowl and both sides 
of stem enriched with contemporary 


engraving. Provincial, non-marked. 


Date : c. 1590. 


Courtesy of Victoria and Albert Museum 





LATE 

PROVINCIAL SEAL - TOP, 

with round Seal. Maker’s Mark: 

A Crowing Cock with Plain Circle. 
Date: c. 1590 


Property of Author 


ELIZABETHAN 


baluster, is somewhat later. 
It is a provincial specimen, 
the only mark—that 
punched in the bowl—being 
a Crowing Cock within a 
plain circle. 

The top of the round 
seal is pricked with two sets 
of initials, and with the date, 
in minute pouncing, “159-,” 
the date “‘1599” being also 
engraved on the seal. 

The narrowness of the 
neck of the bowl, the 
“shoulder ” at the top of 
the bowl, the bowl’s broad 
lip or base, the bowl’s 
graceful curve and dip, the 
pounced and engraved dates, 
and the symbol, accom- 
panied by no initials, which 
served as Maker’s Mark, 











EXAMPLE OF LATE SEAL-TOP 


: London, 1679-80 


| 





Tudor and Stuart Seal-Top Spoons 


all combine to fix the 
period in which it was 
made, in the absence of a 
date-letter, as not later 
than the year 1600. 

These signs or sym- 
bols usedas Maker’s Marks 
were the custom in Tudor 
times, and were termed 
“the mark or sign of the 
worker.” 

The early silversmith 
craftsmen, in some in- 
stances, used their shop- 
sign — such as a Sun, 
Flower, Key, Fish, Heart, 
Bunch of Grapes, Pair of 
Compasses, Eagle, Falcon, 
or other bird—as their 
Maker’s Mark. 

Almost the only esta- 
blishments where this 
custom survives are the 
inns or public - houses 
where a number of the 
older customers, like their 
Tudor ancestors, would 
find names difficult or 
impossible to read. 

It is probable that 
early spoons with hexa- 
gonal seal-tops, as distinct 
from the round seal-top, 
are similar to those fre- 
quently referred to as 
** six-squared ”’ in the list 
of spoons recorded in 
Henry VIII’s Jewel-book, 
the “spone” being a 
favourite New Year’s gift 
to Henry from his nobles. 

The wonderful exam- 
ples mentioned in the 
Jewel-book include the 
following : 

“ . . . One Spone of 
gold the stele ” (or stem) 
“* vj (6) squared the knopp 
at the end vj squared 


having ber gan enameled a roose white and redd gyven by the lorde Stafford . 
Spone of gold the stele six squared the knopp allso six squared with a Lion 
graven uppon the end. 
IX gilt spones wt vj squared knoppes at the endes and roses graven thereuppon . 
Some authorities have sought to identify the 


“cc 








CHARACTERISTIC EARLY - 
TEENTH CENTURY EXAMPLE, from 
the famous Dunn-Gardner collection 


Courtesy_of Victoria and Albert Museum 


six-squared ” knops in the Jewel- a 











solely with spoons surmounted by a six-sided 
ball or crown; sometimes, particularly in 
pewter examples, with a tiny button above the 
crown. A pewter specimen in my possession, 
of the time of Henry VIII, is shown in the 
illustrations. 

It is impossible to imagine, however, how 
such crowns or balls could have “ thereuppon 
enameled a roose white and redd,” “a Lion 
graven uppon the end” or “roses graven 
thereuppon.” 

There is scarcely room for two pin-heads 
at the tops of these six-sided crown-knops even 
in the absence of the tiny button at the top, as 
in the silver example of 1565-66 belonging to 
the Mercer’s Company. 

A beautiful example of a hexagonal Seal- 
top of the time of Henry VIII is in the 
national collection at South Kensington. 

It bears the London marks for 1543-44, 
with the mysterious fringed “‘ S ” for Maker’s 
Mark, and is shown in the illustrations. 

The decoration beneath the seal, like that 
of other early Seal-tops, bears a strong 
resemblance to the nulled “cup” of the 
“cup and cover” carving on the table-legs 
and bed-posts of Tudor furniture of the 
period. 

This affinity is strikingly emphasized in the 
illustration (See page 353) of the massive 
example of 1563-64, a characteristic specimen 
of the Late Tudor and Early Jacobean round 
Seal-tops. 

Provincial Seal-tops of the time of 
Charles I and Charles II can be obtained, on 
occasion, for as little as £3 a-piece, and London- 
made Early Stuart examples for {10 or less, 
against £25 for an Apostle, a Slipped-in-the- 
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HISPANO-MORESQUE POTTERY LUSTRE 





Stalk or a Puritan, or £35 for a Maidenhead 
or Lion Sejant, of the same period. 

Tudor Seal-tops bearing provincial marks 
may also sometimes be acquired for as little 
as £5, although several times that sum is 
frequently asked for a Tudor provincial 
Apostle, Lion Sejant, Slipped-in-the-Stalk, or 
Maidenhead. 

Early Tudor London-made specimens with 
hexagonal seals and unusually massive Stuart 
or Cromwellian specimens, however, often 
realize very high prices. 

A rare Elizabethan example, also shown in 
the illustrations, has the end of the baluster 
projecting above the seal. One of these 
Baluster-tops, as they are sometimes called, of 
the brief Mary Tudor period, and bearing the 
London marks for 1554-55, realized no less than 
£150 when put up to auction eight years ago. 

Again, a pair of large Commonwealth 
specimens, silver-gilt and surmounted by the 
ordinary round buttons or seals, bearing the 
London marks for 1659-60, with, for Maker’s 
Mark, II with a pellet between and a mullet 
below, brought no less than £265 under the 
hammer at Christie’s in March 1925. 

This massive pair, which was at one time 
in the Boore collection, weighed together 
60z. 3 dwt., the respective stems being en- 
graved “ William Walter borne ye 20 Novr. 
1647 ” and “‘ Gabril Walter borne ye 15 Decr. 
1649.” 

Two other exceptionally heavy London- 
made Seal-tops of the time of Charles I sold at 
public auction in 1903 for respectively £90 and 
£94. 
None of these spoons cost more than a few 
shillings at the time it was made. 


By CATHERINE MORAN 


NY account of the blue and yellow 
Hispano-Moresque pottery must 
necessarily deal chiefly with the lustre 


ware which includes the most beau- 

tiful work turned out by the designers of this 

type of ceramics. It is well, therefore, to make 

it clear that the lustred and non-lustred ware 

were the product of the same kilns, and that 
the colours and designs are the same in both. 

When and where lustre was first applied 
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to earthenware vessels in Spain is as yet 
impossible to decide. The material regarding 
the early history of this ware is inadequate to 
furnish more than hypothetical statements as 
regards this point. The origin of lustre is lost 
in antiquity. The secret of the metallic reflex 
was known to the potters of Baghdad in the 
ninth century, and from there it may have 
found its way through North Africa to Spain. 
Some authorities, however, suggest that it had 
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Hispano-Moresque 


been known in Spain long years previously, 
and that lustre was made there by the Celto- 
Iberians. Should this have been the case the 
secret of the application of metallic lustre may 
well have been of Spanish origin. Pieces of 
lustre pottery, some of the designs bearing 
resemblance to Celto-Iberian pottery, have 
been found at the excavations of the Caliph’s 
Palace at Medina Azzahra, which was built 
during the middle of the tenth century and 
was destroyed after the fall of Almanzor at 
the beginning of the twelfth century. Pieces 
of lustre pottery, however, have been ds 
covered in the Persian tombs with the same 
designs as those found at Cordoba, which are 
undoubtedly of an earlier date. The whole 
question is shrouded in mystery, and sufficient 
data have not as yet been forthcoming to raise 
it from the domain of supposition. 

The earliest centre of this industry of which 
we have historical mention is the seaport 
town of Malaga, and the town gave its name 
to the pottery that was made there. ‘“‘ Obra 
de Malaca’”’ is mentioned in letters as early as 
the year 1333, and there are repeated references 
to it in documents of the second half of the 
fourteenth century. It is almost universally 





S'XTEENTH-CENTURY PLATE, WITH MOCK 
ARABIC INSCRIPTION 
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SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PLATE: DECORATION ON 
THE REVERSE 
Collection of Setior Don G. de Osma 


accepted that a fabrique existed at this date in 
Granada itself, possibly in the palace, the 
output of which was chiefly dedicated to the 
beautifying of the Alhambra. It is thought 
that the beautiful tile decoration of this building 
(which was begun in 1273) was the work of the 
factories at both Malaga and Granada, and that 
such pieces as the famous Alhambra vase and 
the Fortuny tile from the Cuarto Real were made 
there. Valencia was another important centre 
for the production of the pottery, and the second 
in order of chronology. A document of the 
year 1341 contains the first reference we have 
to Valencia as a centre of the industry. It was 
also made later in various parts of Catalonia 
and Castile, in Muel, Barcelona, Reus, and 
Toledo, but the potteries in the vicinity of 
Valencia are alone worthy to rank with those 
of Granada. The fabrigues of Paterna, Gesarte, 
Mislata, and Manises became flourishing 
centres, and by the middle of the fifteenth 
century Manises had acquired European 
fame. Ample proof of this is forthcoming 


in contemporary accounts which inform us 
of the export of the pottery of Manises, 
not only to Castile and Navarre, but to 
England, 


other 
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Flanders, Naples, and 
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HERALDIC DECORATION ON 
FIFTEENTH-CENTURY PLATE 


PLATE WITH HERALDIC DECORATION : 
COAT OF ARMS OF CASTILE AND LEON 
Fifteenth to sixteenth century 


Collection of Senor Don G. de Osma 


Mediterranean ports. Ships from Genoa, 
Florence, Sicily, Cyprus, Argel, and Venice 
came in their numbers to bear away consign- 
ments of the pottery to their respective 
countries. The master potters were almost 
invariably Moors, as were also the greater 
number of those employed in the works. 
Hence the appellation Morisco given to this 
pottery, it being produced by Moors living 
under Christian rule. 

The procedure and technique applied in 
the Valencian potteries were directly derived 
from Malaga, and the title “‘ Obra de Malaca ” 
became the generic name for the blue and gold 
lustred ware irrespective of whether it was made 


in Malaga or in other centres. The lustre 
ware was 
thus differen- 
tiated from 
that which was 
painted and 
enamelled but 
not _lustred. 
There were 
three distinct 
Stages in the 
production of 
lustre pot- 


tery. After 
the first 
firing the 


piece was var- 
nished with DECORATED LUSTRE PLATES 
white or blue 
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enamel and rebaked. The gold lustre was 
then applied and the piece baked for the third 
time. The lustre itself, which admits of an 
immense variety of gradations, was produced 
by a bath of copper, silver, red ochre, and 
strong vinegar. The reflections are softer and 
more golden in the early specimens owing to a 
more generous use of silver, while later a pre- 
dominance of copper gave the lustre a ruddier 
and less delicate hue. Likewise the wonderful 
azure of the early work tends in time to 
degenerate into a purple. The pigment was 
laid on with a feather, a process which accounts 
for the vivacity and facileness of touch shown in 
the draughtsmanship. The broader surfaces were 
washed in with a brush, while certain minute 
details were 
probably in- 
troduced with 
a reed pen. 
An apprecia- 
ble difference 
exists in the 
designs and 
motifs used in 
the two prin- 
cipal centres 
of the pottery. 
The conven- 
tional plant 
and foliage 
designs of 
Made at Reus. Sixteenth century Granada are 
replaced at 
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LUSTRE JAR 
Collection of Serior Don G. de Osma 


Seventeenth century 


Manises by a more natural and a more realistic 
rendering of local plant forms. The Moorish 
arabesques and strapwork are supplemented 
at Valencia by bands of mock Arabic lettering 
which could never have appealed to cultured 
Arabs. Whether this marked distinction in the 
forms of decoration which is noticeable even in 
the earliest output of Manises is to be attributed 
to the influence of the Byzantine settlement of 
earlier centuries, or to the direct influence of 
the East on Valencia, has not been determined. 

The principal forms of ornamentation may 
be divided into definite varieties. The floral 
motifs include the large and small vine leaf 
and the bryony leaf, sometimes appearing on a 
dotted ground, sometimes on a pattern com- 
posed of tendrils, and small flowers joined by 
thin stalks with small trefoil leaves. Large and 


small bands of mock Arabic lettering are the 
salient features of the decoration of other 
vessels. A diapering motif of dots and stalks 
and, later, gadroons supplemented the éarlier 
designs. Animals more or less fantastic in 
design also play a large part in the decoration 
of this pottery. Added to these and occupying 
a very large place in the output are those 
bowls, plates, and dishes decorated with 
escutcheons and heraldic designs. These are 
of considerable interest, both from the point 
of view of the historian as well as from that of 
the ceramist. Here may be read much of the 
history of the fifteenth century, inasmuch as it 
touches the question of marriage alliances and 
the inheritance and transfer of the great estates. 
These pieces show a wonderful mastery of 
technique in their execution, in the combina- 
tion of the colours, and the manipulation of the 
quarterings. They may be broadly divided 
into two main groups—those emblazoned with 
Spanish shields and those which display 
Italian coats of arms, orders for which came in 
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FIFTEENTH-CENTURY TILE 
Collection of Setor Don G. de Osma 
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PLATE WITH LATIN INSCRIPTION Fifteenth century 
Collection of Setior Don G. de Osma 


great quantities. In both cases the shield 
appears on a decorated background in which 
appear principally the bryony leaf and the 
vine leaf motifs and diapering. Pieces orna- 
mented with lettering and the spur-band 
ornament are rarer and are found only bearing 
Spanish shields. Many of the fifteenth-century 
pieces bear shields denoting the marriage 
alliances of the Aragonese monarchs. Many 
of them also bear the arms of important 
families, sometimes owners of the land on 
which the factories stood to whom tribute had 
to be paid, and to whose protection and influ- 
ence the success of the concern was to a great 
extent dependent. The arms of the Buyl 
family, the lords of Manises, recur frequently. 
Among the largest and most important pieces 
of lustre ware is the series of vases in various 
museums reminiscent of the Alhambra vase. 
The date of this famous piece is unknown. It 
was discovered in the Alhambra in a sub- 
terranean chamber, and is to be seen there. It 
is creamy white, some 4 ft. high, and the whole 
surface is richly decorated in blue and gold 
with panels of interlacings and arabesques, 
bands of inscriptions, vertical zones of con- 
ventional tracery, and horizontal lines of 
ornament enclosing two gazelles, golden on a 
blue ground. The lustre gives to it a sheen of 
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mother-of-pearl. With these vases must rank 
in importance the large dishes some 20 in. in 
diameter. These were evidently made to hang, 
as nearly all are pierced with holes for sus- 
pension obviously bored at the time of making. 
Some of them are broad-brimmed, deep, and 
flat-bottomed, closely resembling the copper 
basins of the period. Others are shallower. 
The most usual shape is broad-brimmed, 
sloping gently down to a circular centre, while 
later a flat dish with a turned-up brim made its 
appearance. The centre of the dish in the later 
period is often raised. The reverse of the dish 
in early times was almost as highly decorated 
as the obverse, and the work is very fine and 
of great artistic value. 

Articles for household use were also made 
in quantities. A letter of Queen Mary of 
Aragon, dated 1454, published by Don Guil- 
lermo Osma, is of peculiar interest in throwing 
light on the character of the output. It is 
directed to Don Pedro Buyl, lord of the manor 
of Manises, and refers to Manises as the 
“ fount of the industry.” The list of the pieces 
ordered by the Queen to form a service includes 
lavabo dishes, meat dishes, large and small 
bowls, pitchers and vases, and it expressly 
designates the required pottery as “Obra de 
Malaca.” 

In addition to these, a quantity of drug jars 
or albarelos, and bowls with two handles or 
lugs, was produced. 

During the sixteenth century a larger 
proportion of articles for household use made 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY PLATE 
Interlacing tracery and floral motifs 


Collection of Seior Don G. de Osma 




















their appearance — vessels 
for oil and wine, large pots, 
small jars, buckets, flower- 
pots, and pitchers of various 
sizes. Tiles were produced 
in relatively small quantities, 
and then only for the 
inner walls of houses or 
the architrave of doorways, 
for the lustre gradually 
wears away when handled 
or when exposed to the 


Hispano-Moresque Pottery 








Lustre 


the necessary tiles from 
Seville. 

The potteries at Valen- 
cia continued to flourish 
during the following 
century and, in addition, 
others sprang up in other 
parts of the country. At 
Toledo there was a pros- 
perous industry. Murcia, 
Murviedro, Muel, Reus, 
all produced lustre ware 


inclemencies of the at this period, and 

weather. The large tle Barcelona is constantly 
ce ‘ 

known as the Azulejo FIFTEENTH-CENTURY PLATE referred to as a centre 

de Fortuny,” because it of the output of golden 


formed part of the collec- 
tion of the painter 
Fortuny, is perhaps one of the most beautiful 
pieces of lustre that exists. It comes from the 
Alhambra, and dates from the first years 
of the fifteenth century. It bears an Arabic 
inscription, which reads “Glory to our 
lord the Sultan Yusuf III.” The Pope 
Alexander VI ordered the tiles which decor- 
ate the Borgia apartment in the Vatican 
from Valencia. 

The potteries at Malaga continued to 
flourish till the middle of the fifteenth century. 
After that date they fell into decay ; and Isabella 
the Catholic, wishing to restore the Cuarto 
Real of the Alhambra, was obliged to order 





CLASSICAL COMPOSITION 
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By René Paresce 


pottery. 

Then occurred an event 
which all Spanish writers appear to agree 
in regarding as a crushing blow to the 
industrial arts in Spain. In 1610 the 
Moriscos were expelled from the country. 
From this time the production of lustre 
ware began to decline rapidly. Not only 
are the colouring and the quality of the lustre 
inferior, but the drawing and modelling show 
a marked degeneration. Involved meticulous 
patterns take the place of the bold and dignified 
designs of earlier times, encrustations of lumps 
and ribs break up the surface and confuse the 
design, while the ornamentation on the reverse 
side of the plates is omitted altogether. 


RENE PARESCE 
By YOI MARAINI 


ENE PARESCE, a name _ half 
French, half Italian, indicates the 
complex personality of this artist, 
born of an Italian father and a 

Russian mother. He was obliged by his 
family, as many others have been before 
him, to choose a profession other than the 
one he felt was his birthright—that of an 
artist—and in due time became professor of 
astrophysics. He taught in Florence, leaving 
that place after a year for Paris, where he 
worked in the offices of the International 
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THE WINDOW AT CAGNES By René Paresce 
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rich and searching spirit. All his pictures bear 
the mark of an abstract and concentrated wish 
to develop, from the motives afforded by 
nature, an absolutely subjective idea of har- 
mony and beauty. But it is difficult to draw 
a line between the starting-point of his in- 
spiration and the result of it. Natural forms 
are there, and yet they seem to be brought into 
new relationships dictated by the artist. This 
makes Paresce eminently representative of 
modern tendencies. In Paris, where he lives, 
he is thought to be one of the best of the 
artists that the Parisian cosmopolitan world 
attracts. It was he who collected the pictures 
and sculpture that, under the name of the 
School of Paris, represented at the last Venice 
Exhibition that world of artists, with all their 
excesses, good and bad. 

He is now preparing an exhibition of his 
works for London, and is also showing a 
number of his pictures, by invitation, in Russia. 
All this will spread the fame of an artist who, 


Bureau for Weights and Measures. In 
Paris, to be able to paint at all, he had to 
get up at extremely early hours; but finding 
that even this effort did not give him time 
enough for the only work for which he 
cared, he decided to become a journalist and 
was made night reporter at the Paris offices of 
“La Stampa.” By doing with about three hours’ 
sleep he managed to get enough light to paint 
a number of pictures which, after his great 
success at the Salon des Indépendants in 1915, 
were eagerly bought by collectors. 

Paresce has travelled considerably, has 
known various men and countries, and is, one 
feels strongly when in his company, always 
developing and extending his knowledge of life 
and art. From these premises we can under- 
stand that such a man did not come into his 
own, as a painter, without bringing to art a vIEW FROM WINDOW 
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By René Paresce 











René Paresce 


until now, has been known ' i SFI ' he is trying to combine the 
only to the more exclusive { fa” wo TDL qualities of both periods. 
world of connoisseurs, in | YS yk But who can say what he 
whose collections his works Bs Wy /) may do next? Paresce is 
are chiefly to be found. 7 ft J) one of those active, restless 


Amongst those of his .% aw 
pictures that we reproduce, 
“‘ The Window ” represents 
a group of mature morte 
painted, in 1926, in the 
direction indicated by 
Picasso, using the material \ . 
of the object represented \ 
to form musical composi- 4 
tions. Before then he had 
been trying to build up 
landscape with Poussinesque ie | 
architecture, as in the 
picture, “ Classical Com- | 
position.” And now we Vee 
can see, in his latest work, \ 
“Window at Cagnes,” that 





SKETCH OF RENE PARESCE 


spirits, never dully content, 
who always move on to 
new forms and get detached 
from what has been before 
only a step to. greater 
perfection. 

The portrait of him, 
a drawing by Modigliani, 
though only a hasty sketch, 
shows his clear eyes, and 
his adventurous air that 
has made all his life, if 
we could only tell it at 
length, a most interesting 
story of a fight for art, by a 
courageous and indomitable 
spirit. 


By A. Modigliani 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


OT only is there an ever-increasing number of 
artists who come to Paris to prepare or pursue 
their career, to seek instruction or the approval 
of a style that has no relation to our doctrines, but 
now even nations select Paris as the best place in which to 
hold comprehensive manifestations of their national genius. 
It is this that so greatly flatters the Parisian, who is least 
well-informed about the latest “ artistic truths.” For us 
critics who are too often accused, because we resolutely 
defend modern art, of treacherously favouring an “ ideal 
which cannot have any French foundations,” these exhibi- 
tions are very advantageous. They prove, in fact, that the 
principles which we have championed are not dependent 
on any of the national traditions of our guests; that these 
guests generally ran the risk of corrupting their national 
ideal so long as they went to school with our academism, 
which lies outside all-essential humanity, and that they 
become regenerate and rediscover the fundamental virtues 
of their race as soon as they follow the indications of Young 
French Painting—formal indications which are best suited 
to the constitution of a sane and fruitful individualism. 
This is abundantly proved by the first “ Salon of 
Japanese Artists in Paris ” ; while the Exhibition of Swedish 
Art, under the high patronage of Prince Eugéne of Sweden, 
enabled us not only to travel in space but, as Wells has said, 


“to explore time,” by showing us the Nordic sources of 
this folk-lore which the Swedes of the twentieth century, 
pupils of Henri-Matisse, have rediscovered after two great 
periods of denationalizing influences—that of the eighteenth 
century under the charm of encyclopedic elegance common 
to all who wanted to be cultivated in Europe, and that of 
the second half of the nineteenth century, which was 
corrupted (we can admit it since we take such a fine revenge) 
by the official French painters, who failed to recognize or 
pushed aside all the genuine creators from Courbet to 
Manet, and from Seurat to Cézanne. These official 
painters were French only in the subjects they treated 
They imposed these on their foreign pupils so well that we 
see many a large canvas at the Exhibition of Swedish Art 
painted with obvious but unavailing science, which 
endeavours to move us, but lacks humanity—if, indeed, it is 
not pieced together from the small experiences of a student 
—and which might have been signed Edouard Detaille or 
Alphonse de Neuville rather than with the name of an 
honourable Stockholm academician, who is too well 
sheltered from any anguish whether plastic or metaphysic. 
I am eager to add that Swedish art has better surprises in 
store for us. One of the greatest for the French is that their 
fairly newly-acquired taste for travel has not led them into 
the aristocratic capital, with its spires cutting against the 
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pink and gold sky that only the extreme north of Europe 
knows, and where the revelation of Pilo awaited them. 
Thirteen of the Court portraits he painted in the eigh- 
teenth century are hung in the Pavillon Marsan, which is 
reserved for the Old Masters, while the gallery of the 
Jeu de Paume is devoted to the young painters. One feels 
a little ashamed of not having accepted this painter, who 
had no contact whatever with the contemporary French 
painters, among the undoubted masters of his age. His 
portrait of the “‘ Queen Sophie Madelaine ”’ is a masterpiece 
of grace, assured by the certainty of his touch, besides being 
a fine psychological subject. Prince Eug:ne, who is himself 
an artist of good taste, is right in saying “ Our medieval 
sculptures are certainly not negligible; but it may be said 
that Swedish art, and 
particularly painting, 
commences in the 


eighteenth century. 
Setting French 
painting aside, our 


eighteenth - century 
school together with 
the English, and per- 
haps the Venetian, is 
the most interesting 
of all.” 

It is amusing to 
find the enchanting 
Lavreince in the 
Pavillon Marsan 
under his Swedish 
name of Lafrensen. 

Among the 
moderns I should give 
the first place to Nils 
de Dardel, who owes 
to Matisse his daring 
science of the distri- 
bution of colours, a 
marvel of equilibrium, 
and who, though an aristocrat, knows how to fill us with the 
charm of popular spontaneity. We regret the absence of 
Griinwald, another disciple of Matisse, who gave us back 
so much after having been formed by us ; Griinwald, whose 
decorative invention staggered the stage and decided the 
fortunes of the famous Swedish Eallet. 

As for the first “ Salon of Japanese Artists,” it completes 
what was already indicated last year by the somewhat 
improvised exhibition at the Galerie Zivy. Thanks to a 
rich patron, M. Satsuma—the benefactor of the Maison 
du Japon in that Cité Universitaire which is being erected 
at the gates of Paris—the most daring of the young 
Japanese painters, who have followed Foujita and have 
often undertaken deeper researches than their glorious 
elder, have at last received their official sanction far from 
their native land. The Japanese Ambassador presided at 
the opening, and his compliments were not confined to 
Foujita, the author of the large decorations destined for the 
students’ hostel I have just mentioned. Among all the 
exhibitors who attracted me in various ways, I was pleased 
to find two young artists who had struck me on their first 
appearance—Souzouki and S. Oka. It is with talents of 
this quality that this Japanese school, which was first 
announced to us by Foujita, can really be constituted. 
Japanese painting has no very profound traditions. 
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Since the break with China there was only the delicious 
art of the colour-print, which was, moreover, entirely 
analytical ; it was, in fact, chronicle art. 

Souzouki, who has long been poring over the secret of 
Cézanne, is amused at the fleeting European fashions, 
himself the son of an heroically modernized country, though 
he may be said to be alone in keeping alive its antiquity. 
Souzouki will become far more than the Japanese Raoul 
Dufy. Beside him, S. Oka submits the graphic realism of 
Japan to the French realist school, proceeding by an 
inventory of values. He appears to have discovered, by a 
lucid examination of the great Seurat, how to balance his 
innate Japanese gifts with the acquired French virtues. 
His conception of the picture is severe but harmonious, 
and his very rare gift 
of colour transforms 
what might have ap- 
peared to be conceived 
only for the love of 
austere refinements 
into an easy feast for 
the eyes. 

Foujita has chosen 
as subject for his 
decorations the 
Western contribution 
to the Far East. Ona 
ground of gold with 
transparent varnishes 
he has _ represented 
with his sovereign 
trait the roadstead of 
Nagasaki, where the 
first European ships 
anchored. The whole 
spirit of Foujita, so 
skilful in combining 
pleasant detail with 
grandeur, is expressed 
in this invention of 
tiniest lines which yet dominate a composition whose 
elements are strongly constituted and broadly developed. 
Having every right to be pleased with his work, Foujita 
laughed at his discovery as a good trick. We will not 
mistake the real significance of this laughter. It expresses 
the satisfaction of every wise artist when something great 
(often the fruit of bitter preparatory meditations) suddenly 
comes out in the easiest form, as if in play. 

Of all the foreigners in the School of Paris the Poles 
are, I think, the most numerous and the happiest. Some, 
like Kisling, have become one of ourselves. But Poland 
can still claim some fine talents. She will honour herself 
in giving a large place in her museums to Adolph Milich, 
whose Paris exhibition in the Marcel Bernheim Gallery 
has just had such a great success. It was right that this 
sensitive and voluntary artist, who had waited so long 
before revealing himself fully to the public, should exhibit 
in Paris, where he was already well known to the critics 
and esteemed by the keen collectors, who were happy in 
discovering him in the modest place he occupied in the 
Salon d’Automne. The note struck by Milich is not 
specifically Polish. He does not even charge his palette 
with those colours which are all that so many of his 
Parisian compatriots retain of their national folk-lore. Yet 
Milich’s colour is something very peculiar, and it could 
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provide abundant material for the critic. Though formed 
in the school of Matisse, this artist does not suggest that 
Matisse began with “ pure colour.” Milich shows neither 
violence nor dissonance; his colour would not shock even 
the prudest of the traditionalists, if Milich did not handle 
it, did not distribute it with astonishing audacity. Thus 
he gives to all—that might in the hands of another darken 
into affectation—a rare idea of force, of power; and all this 
authority is at the service of the most radiant beauty. I 
have had occasion to compare, or rather to place on 
equivalent planes, the skies of Milich’s landscapes and the 
white linen or drapery with which he surrounds his nudes. 
Milich attains the equilibrium of his pictures by his light; 
they are centred in it. Though a great traveller, Adolph 
Milich has never shown any curiosity for exotic sensations. 
He has only wished to experience the greatest number of 
different lights, of qualities of light. I have spoken of his 
skies. Since the opening of his exhibition it has become a 
commonplace to vaunt “ Milich’s skies.” Another might 
catch at this spontaneous fortune in‘order to derive a 
method of success out of it. But Milich is deliciously 
troubled by the spirit of discovery. Let us greet him as a 
master possessed by the most austere doctrines and who 
may at the same time flatter himself on being one of the 
first who will bring back the reign of grace. 

Where, better than in a gallery close to the Champs- 
Elysées, would it be possible to organize this exhibition 
which owes its inception to M. Briaut ? Adieu au cheval ! 
A pretty sign! It is, indeed, very moving and very well 
arranged, in order to gain for the cause of art some of those 
people to whom it is necessary to offer zsthetic values in 
the dress-folds of the goddess, Life. The late Degas, who 
occupies an important place here, would certainly not have 
disdained this elegant public, these beautiful early risers of 
the Cours-la-Reine and the Allée des Acacias who come to 
the Galerie Briaut between two events in the riding com- 
petition. I bet that if they had been better informed by 
the popular Press, and if they had been able to overcome 
the timidity which paralyses them on the threshold of 
smart dwellings, we should also have seen there the last 
Parisian horse-dealers—those fat men in blue blouses, or 
dressed after the manner of the painter Vlaminck, who 
now have to resign themselves to furnish the sinister 
slaughterhouse for horses. 

Adieu au cheval! I saw at the Briaut Gallery an old 
star of the time when Picasso, Max Jacob, Apollinaire, 
and I brought the circus (like the Cirque Medrano) into 
fashion, which the poetry of Jules Laforgue and the 
paintings of Seurat had helped us to understand and to 
love—an old circus rider who has fallen to the low calling 
of an assistant manager of a racecourse. He was able to 
express with eloquence his admiration for Géricault, a 
genius he had never heard of before, and whose “‘ Maréchal 
Ferrant Anglais’ moved him greatly. He spoke also of 
Toulouse-Lautrec, that funny gentleman badly dressed 
like the fellows who are exhibited in a trunk shaped like 
a little house—Toulouse-Lautrec, who was so ugly and 
whose odd tales were respectfully listened to at the circus 
bar by the pretty equestrian women shivering in their 
gauze dresses. 

A unique painting by Toulouse-Lautrec has been 
discovered in a manner that is exceptional for him, who 
knew how to extract so much aristocracy from the dull 
Montmartre home, “Le Cheval de Renfort,” the big 
white horse which was still to be seen in the days of my 


childhood at the disposal of distressed vehicles at the foot 
of that rough incline which, in the age of horses, was not 
called Rue des Martyrs for nothing. 

One experiences a strange impression in realizing that 
since the days of Manet and Degas the horse, as a luxury, 
has already become rare and is quite an unexpectedly 
picturesque motif when Raoul Dufy appears. 

The exhibition would have been complete if it had 
been possible to include some of those fine military pictures 
which will not be painted any more. 

Our last peintres de bataille, as used to be said on the 
passports, were Dunoyer de Segonzac and Luc Albert 
Moreau, Fernand Léger, and André Mare, who fought in 
the Great War, but all as foot soldiers. 

Dunoyer de Segonzac has, nevertheless, exhibited a 
fine study of a horse at Briaut’s. Max Jacob was a good 
pendant to Constantin Guys. If he succeeds in doing 
what Guys did, it is in a spirit that it would be difficult 
to define, which places him above parody, and this poet- 
painter also excels in painting the sadness of an old white 
horse, which a Breton peasant is going to sell in the 
market, so as to drink a little more cider! The illustrious 
Albert Besnard, that magnificent octogenarian, showed 
an equestrian portrait of the Baroness d’Athenau. 

The Biblioth¢que Nationale, so justly proud of its 
print-room, has housed the exhibition of the “ Société des 
Peintres Graveurs Francais.” The chief attraction was 
the retrospective exhibition of Alphonse Legros (1837-99). 
The “ Death of the Vagabond ” was generally admitted 
to be his masterpiece. The aged Forain shows 
extraordinary powers of survival. Few artists would have 
been able to overlap two centuries so fertile in discordant 
events. Think of this astonishing curve! Forain, who is 
today the President of the Société des Artistes Francaises, 
a member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, a practising 
and militant Catholic, a declared Conservative, was, in 
1871, the friend and brother-in-arms of that enfant terrible, 
Arthur Rimbaud, a soldier of the Commune, a merciless 
insurgent, and a poet of genius at seventeen; he was the 
friend of Degas; he traced with his fierce pencil the 
political and scandalous history that made the essayist 
Barrés into a novelist ; he forsook the parties of the Left on 
the occasion of the Dreyfus affair; and when old he was 
the only master of the pencil who succeeded in giving an 
everyday interpretation to the sentiments arising out of the 
Great War. Even today, in spite of the customs, in spite of 
the fashions, Forain can make us forget his age—at any 
rate Forain the draughtsman, for Forain the painter dates 
more; and as for the critic, no one can hold more unjustly 
bad opinions of the art of our day. This patriot does not 
realize that the art he dislikes gives much glory to his 
country. 

This need not prevent us from admiring his “‘ Cabinet 
Particulier,” a room in a restaurant which will not be so 
furnished or so occupied again; a room where a con- 
spiracy of politicians in evening dress took place after an 
amorous mzeting between characters who have walked 
out of a novel by Paul Bourget; a room which resembled 
both a boudoir of the Second Empire and a ministerial 
antechamber of the Republic. 

A day will come when Laboureur’s nervous composi- 
tions will be as definitely dated. Already his war albums 
have acquired a style that leave a melancholy impression 
on the witnesses of the event. Laboureur exhibits this 


year a large plate of “‘ Touristes en Bretagne,” which shows 
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that he is simplifying his methods and giving all the value 
to the engraving by means of certain essential lines which 
are there like musical keynotes. 

The worst spirit of Montmartre, that of the old 
daubers who still believe in the days of Bohemianism 
while taking the rents of the houses where they once had 
an attic, is represented by Maurice Neumont. M. Sureda 
alone represents the whole of expiring academism. But 
here is Frelaux, this great, umrecognized artist, and a 
strange man. He does all he can in order that his work 
should be illuminated only by the sun of the dead. When 
the Salon d’Automne came into being Frelaux exhibited 
canvases which had the savour of douanier Rousseau’s 
compositions, the freshness of Corot’s landscapes, and the 
ingenvous science of the little Flemish masters. He also 
showed engravings that enabled one at that time to speak 
of a renaissance. Then Frelaux disappeared. The critics 
were unable to support an artist whose works no one ever 
saw. While others fought vigorously to win a place in 
Paris, Frelaux lived and worked in a little house in a 
suburb of Vannes. His friends sometimes came to disturb 
his dangerous retreat; but today the painters have aban- 
doned Brittany for Provence. Only Maurice Asselin, who 
is also an engraver, remains there. Do all the lovers of 
drypoint know his illustrations to “ Rien qu’une Femme ” 
by Francis Carco? . 

Frelaux has come too late. Thirty years ago, when 
there was only one annual salon and a “‘ Golden Book of 


the Salon” was produced, Frelaux might have engraved 
his own canvases and those of his friends like Charles 
Dufresne, and today he would be in the Institut, where old 
Laguillermie, the only survivor of a brilliant generation, 
represents the group of Le Rat, the illustrator of the 
naturalists, of Waltner, of Courtrey, of Lep2re, of Emile- 
Frédéric Salmon (my father). 

Gobo carries on the tradition of the great Meryon with 
talent, and once again it is necessary to name Albert 
Besnard, who wields his burin with as firm a hand as when 
he engraved the works of his Pre-Raphaelite friends in 
London or of plates inspired by them. That is a memory 
to which Besnard has remained very faithful. When he 
had an exhibition at Guyon’s two years ago, and did me 
the honour of asking me for a preface to the catalogue 
(in order to show his anxiety to remain in touch with the 
most combative generation), Albert Besnard begged me 
as a real service to insist sufficiently on his “‘ Pre-Raphaelite 
period.” 

The exhibition at the Biblioth:que Nationale is for- 
tunately completed with a representation of illustrated 
books without which we should not have been satisfied. 
It was thought that the mechanical processes had killed 
engraving. One had only grown tired of it; and now it is 
victoriously renewed, this typically French art, the first 
great period of which began with the editions of the 
Fermiers Généraux in the eighteenth century and ended 
with the publications of the romantics. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


in the Lichthof of the Kunstgewerbemuseum, a 

fine collection of the best prints by Pissarro, 
Fantin- Latour, Toulouse-Lautrec, the rare Degas, 
drawings by Matisse and Derain, and so on down to the 
present time, all collected in Paris by a loving hand. It is 
interesting that a return exhibition of German graphic art 
in Paris is being contemplated. We also see a very good 
collection of Dutch graphic art at Wertheim’s, who has 
the ambition of conducting a leading salon. 

To return to French art: André Derain, who now 
occupies a leading position in Paris, is presented with great 
detail by Flechtheim. We can follow his whole develop- 
ment. His landscapes of the best period are powerful 
and compact, the rocks are architectonic, the trees are 
disposed in a strong rhythm—most beautifully in the 
pinewood at Castelgandolfo, the houses are stereometric, 
the composition is intensive and narrow. His still-life is 
becoming quieter in its substantiality, more toned down in 
its harmony. His nudes are models of study, often half- 
lengths, softer in pastel, firmer in oil, with quite formal 
elaboration of the muscles, of the folds, and of the bridge 
of the nose. His portraits have the same material definition, 
but often allow a certain fashionable taste its due. The 
earlier lady with the rope of pearls still bears traces of 
Manet; the portrait of Jean Renoir’s wife is conceived in 
the dark music of today; the portrait of the tailor Poiret 
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N international tone pervades the exhibitions. 
Ashe French graphic art is to be seen 


smoking his pipe is light and fashionable in tone; his 
self-portrait in pastel does not conceal the athletic traits of 
his robust constitution. 

A modern Dutchman, Hildo Krop of Amsterdam, is 
exhibiting at Méller’s. He, too, has an athletic head, con- 
centrated and fixed on himself and his work. His sculp- 
tures do not belie their material; they are blocks of stone, 
even when they have already become figures or animals; 
they are very able architectural decoration, and it is for 
that purpose that they have been ordered. Flourishing 
modern Dutch architecture has found a sculptor in a 
country that is not essentially suited to this art. Krop 
attained this leading position after being a baker, an 
errand boy, and a dock labourer. He thus became aware 
of the social significance of building, which is now his 
outstanding quality. Amsterdam has commissioned him 
to make a colossal monument for Rotterdam, which consists 
of animal and human motives, culminating in a great 
sphere which contains a clock. Have we a municipal 
sculptor in Berlin—for example, for Poelzig—whose new 
broadcasting house will become a landmark of Berlin in 
its rhythmical magnificence ? 

There was no special occasion for the great Leibl 
exhibition, except the quality of his art. His work has 
been brought together as completely as possible so that it 
may be studied in every aspect, and for once this pinnacle 
of German art is brought into wide prominence. It is 
organized by the Wallraf-Richartz Museum of his native. 











Letter from Berlin 


city Cologne, the art dealer Mathiesen, and the Academy 
of Arts. The exhibition was first shown in Cologne; now 
it is in the Academy, while some of his graphic works are 
at Mathiesen’s. All the museums, including some foreign 
and many private collectors, have contributed. The 
impression produced by this collection is very powerful. 

Liebermann himself has written the introduction to the 
catalogue, in which he describes Leibl as the greatest genius 
that German painting has produced since the Renaissance. 
He recalls how, in the beginning, he had to defend Leibl’s 
art. Leibl had been recognized in Paris earlier than here, 
and was highly esteemed in the circle of Courbet. The 
Frenchman has a natural understanding for the art of 
painting independent of the subject. Courbet in particular 
must have felt a kindred note in Leibl’s absolutely material 
outlook. In Germany the influence of the subject prevented 
us from placing a painter of peasant women and kitchen 
interiors in the first rank. At that time, in 1873, the fine 
picture of the “ Dachauerinnen” hung in Munkacsy’s 
studio in Paris. Liebermann saw it there and was over- 
whelmed by it. Twenty years later he recommended it to 
Tschudi for the Nationalgalerie, whose pride it now is. 
He also recommended Leibl’s “ Dorfpolitiker ” to Arnhold. 
These things are too easily forgotten. 

Today we can look back at Leibl’s art quite objectively. 
Historically it is interesting, as a remarkable mingling of 
races. He was born in Cologne and lived in Bavaria. He 
had originally the North German conception of reality, 
which was covered with colour-harmony by his inborn 
pictorial temperament. North German painting—from the 
primitives and the Dutch painters to the impressionists, 
all of which were Northern, not Latin manifestations—loves 
reality, but confines it to a well-tuned art. Leibl’s 
beginnings lie in this direction. The “‘ Dachauerinnen” no 
longer appear to us today as a direct copy of Nature, but 
rather as a conscious cultivation of painting at a distance 
from the object, in the music of the colour, especially in 
the contrast of the red ribbons and trimmings to the dark 
dresses. In Southern Germany, however, the material 
gradually gains the victory over pictorial harmony. The 
** Dachauerinnen ” become more real, more plastic, more 
peasant-like, more detailed. The crossing of the races 
takes place. The transparency of the North ceases. The 
substance of things comes to the fore. Landscape begins 
to play a smaller part, as it is too sentimental, too symbolic. 
The subject itself, especially man, absorbs the entire 
interest; there is nothing fatalic, nothing dramatic, no 
mood—just one figure beside another, sitting or standing, 
and united, apparently unwillingly, by some sort of action. 
This material outlook may be called limited, even common, 
but it has become so much Leibl’s system that it is almost 
more philosophical than any would-be philosophy of art. 
It is so convincingly silent, so ready and comprehensive 
that it is impossible to imagine a more serious and hard- 
working painter, who aims at nothing but painting. I said 
it was due to a mixture of the Rhenish and Bavarian races. 
It will be noted that Leibl’s grandfather was actually an 
official in the Bavarian Palatine. He was hated for his 
severity. This severity has turned into artistic conscience 
in the grandson. The name remains South German. 

The two poles are harmony and detail. Th> earlier 
pictures follow the law of harmony, the later ones answer 
the requirement of extreme accuracy. Leibl becomes so 
matter of fact that he appears to be a pedant of his art. 
He tortures his models, even his friend Perfall, causing 


them to keep their poses beyond their physical endurance. 
After a day’s work he has often accomplished no more 
than the perfect reproduction of a hat or a hand. In his 
famous picture of “ Women in Church ” we may see a 
young girl in the foreground who, when he was painting 
her, remained sitting in the pew all night in order that 
Leibl might continue painting the folds of her dress 
undisturbed the next day. 

Leibl’s fame began with the “ Portrait of Mme. Gedon.” 
His genuine naturalness beat all the theatrical devices of 
the Piloty school. The gallery of heads, of portraits of 
painters, of whole figures, of peasant boys, military types, 
and small townsfolk is an album of truth to nature without 
affectation, without spiritualization, living only in the 
earnestness and conscientiousness of painting. There are 
some remarkable works among them. No. 40 is a 
* Portrait of a Young Woman,” painted in 1869-70 at a time 
when precision of detail was not yet paramount, and it 
must be called a wonder of its day for its vitality of colour 
and form, its Dutch temperament, and its force of expres- 
sion in planes and values. The “ Portrait of Mme. Alwine 
Belli,” dating from 1872, from a private collection in 
Wiesbaden, is one of the treasures of pure, sound German 
portraiture, and was rediscovered at the centenary ex- 
hibition. Portraits like the “ Countess Treuberg,” or the 
old “ Herr Pallenberg,” appear to us today as direct strokes 
of genius far above the average. The whole value of his art 
lies for us in these portraits, in these studies of heads and 
movements, down to the peasant interiors. The com- 
positional elements vanish, for he is an objective not a 
rhythmical man. The somewhat violent attitudes in the 
so-called “ Critics,” the attempts at the formation of a 
group in the “ Village Politicians ” or the “ Dinner Party,” 
are not as genuine as the simply co-ordinated grouping of 
the figures in ““ Reading the Newspaper ” and the “ Women 
in Church.” For that reason Leibl falls off as a draughts- 
man. The sketch does not interest him, but only the thing 
itself. And he cannot treat it abstractly, but reproduces 
it in the reflection of the colour, the shadows, the optical 
illusion of painting, of which he remains a master. Therein 
lies his greatness and also his limitation. 


” * *x * 


The Dayton-Westminster choir from America gave a 
great concert in the Philharmonic. Nearly eighty ladies 
and gentlemen dressed like Catholic choir boys advanced 
towards the podium with a solemn movement as a single 
great body of sound, in iron repose and strict discipline. 
It is an unaccompanied choir with a great reputation, and 
the leader Williamson, who conducts it without a baton, 
appears to be very enthusiastic about it. The public made 
up its mind more slowly, as it was something foreign that 
stood before it. They sang medieval choral music, without 
the elaboration to which we are accustomed here ; but they 
also sing national works, a sort of negro spiritual with a 
sentimental note, and a sort of cheerfully Christian, 
Salvation Army music. The voices are well and evenly 
distributed ; sometimes there are soprano soli, sometimes 
they hum without words. It is a different conception of 
church singing to that which we are accustomed; they 
are well drilled and hard working, but Europe will not be 
overwhelmed by them. It is a difficulty that all travelling 
choirs have to contend with. They breed in too long not 
to acquire certain mannerisms, which then estrange them 
abroad. Even the Sistine Choir, which is considered the 
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finest church choir in the world, cannot approach our 
cathedral choirs in certain things. It appeared to us too 
slipshod. Of all the travelling choirs, the various Russian 
ones have certainly produced the deepest inpression by 
the genuineness of their performance and the power of 
their basses. The Dayton Choir employs all sorts of 
transmissions from modern music, which spoil the style 
for us. 

America has imported a greater musical phenomenon 
in the twelve-year-old violinist, Jehudi Menubin. He was 
born of Russian Jewish parents, but was trained in America, 
where Fritz Busch discovered him. He wanted to intro- 
duce him in Berlin himself, but was prevented by the 
death of his father. Bruno Walter conducted the evening 
in his stead, and the young violinist played concertos by 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms with no signs of weariness, 
on the contrary with continued improvement of his 
technique, beauty of tone, and amazing musicality, which 
place him already in close rivalry with the most famous 
violinists. His instrument—a Stradivarius, which he 
received as a present from an American patron—is perhaps 
even finer than Kreisler’s Stradivarius, which is one of the 
most sonorous instruments in the world, though the 
re-strung E, with its wonderfully silvery tone, contrasts 
too greatly with the deep and sonorous notes of the three 
other strings. Kreisler played it again recently in a 
Beethoven concert on a night when Karl Muck conducted, 
that great master of a good old economic and definitely 
limited school, against whom Berlin had sinned once as 
against so many of the most valuable conductors. You 
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may write as much as you like about music, whether old or 
new ; the fact remains that the construction, the articulation, 
and the beauty of tone, without softness, that comes out 
in Muck’s “ Eroica” is unequalled. Kreisler’s Beethoven, 
however perfect it is in the handling of the bow, which 
almost gives the impression of a quartet in the cadences, 
is nevertheless somewhat morbidly modern compared to 
Muck’s firm monumentality. Muck gave his concert this 
time with his own Hamburg orchestra (while our Philhar- 
monic orchestra was playing in Hamburg), a magnificent, 
satisfying body of instruments that has been trained by him 
for the last seven years, true, in the unyielding Northern 
tone, from which only a very nasal French oboe stands out. 
Kreisler gets all the ovations instead of Muck, just as 
Hubermann is applauded when he gives a Tschaikowsky 
concert under Gabrilowitsch, or the young Menubin, who 
is raised to a star—the violinists have thrown the pianists 
into the shade as stars. 

England, too, has imported music. Coates was here 
and conducted English music in the Academy of Singing, 
which was broadcast. Another English concert was broad- 
cast, and the conductor Chappell came here and played 
Goossens and Elgar with his firm but impersonal 
technique. The English Madrigal Singers, on the other 
hand, are quite a speciality. They sing in evening dress, 
sitting round a table, but with such accuracy, culture, ease, 
and in certain circumstances gaiety, that they really 
represent the reawakening of a type of medieval domestic 
music dating from the England which stood at the cradle 
of modern music. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE TUDOR PERIOD, by THoMAs GARNER 
and ARTHUR STRATTON. Two vols., small folio pp. xliv + 238, 
illus. 462, plates 210. (London: B. T. Batsford.) 9 guineas net. 


Since the original appearance of this work in 1910 the 
charm of our ancient country houses has found an ever- 
increasing expression in the publication of numerous books 
devoted to their study. There can be little doubt, however, 
that the new and revised edition of this great work, begun 
by the late Mr. Garner, and completed by Mr. Stratton, 
will once again hold its own for many years to come as one 
of the most important monographs upon any aspect of our 
domestic architecture, as well as a standard work upon the 
period in question. 

The Tudor period is recognized as a time when British 
architecture was less the plaything of foreign fashion than 
at any other epoch, while in addition it must be remem- 
bered that our builders, seeking comfort rather than 
security, no longer planned their houses as if they had been 
castles, neither did they, as before, confine their ornamen- 
tation to that borrowed from churches. Thus England 
evolved her first truly domestic architecture at the same 
time as a typically native style. 

With the general increase in prosperity following the 
settlement of the Wars of the Roses, country houses sprang 
up throughout the length and breadth of the land. As 
transport difficulties were great, these were nearly always 
built of local materials, and so we get three widely different 
types of Tudor domestic architecture—types ruled by their 
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materials, stone, flint, brick, or timber. Barrington Court 
(Somerset), East Barsham in Norfolk, and Speke Hall in 
Lancashire may be taken as broadly representative of each ; 
but again there are many subdivisions, for local charac- 
teristics asserted themselves to a greater degree than in the 
ecclesiastical Perpendicular architecture from which the 
Tudor style was derived. For example, there are marked 
differences between the austere stone-built houses of 
Yorkshire and those of the West Country; the “‘ magpie ” 
houses so common in Shropshire are never seen in the 
South of England, while the elaborate brickwork of the 
Eastern Counties was never attempted elsewhere. In this 
last medium it is interesting to note the Flemish and 
Italian influences so closely united—the crow-stepped 
gables of the Netherlands in juxtaposition with the roundels 
and shells of the Italian Renaissance. Such houses as 
Layer Marney Hall and Great Cressingham Priory are not 
essentially English as are the Tudor mansions in stone or 
timber. It speaks well for the style that never did sixteenth- 
century architects in this country attempt to make their 
brick houses appear as if constructed in stone, or their stone 
houses as if constructed in timber. We are never con- 
fronted with such strange adaptations as can be seen, for 
instance, in Northern Germany, where Gothic traceried 
windows were executed in brick, or in France where much 
flamboyant work in stone was borrowed from timber 
ornamentation. In England the problems underlying both 
construction and decoration in all three materials were 
solved with remarkable success, and at the present day great 
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interest is taken in the Tudor style by foreign countries 
such as Germany (timber in particular), Holland (brick), 
and America, but nowhere are these houses more appre- 
ciated than in their native land. Here a Tudor revival has 
remained in vogue (together with the Queen Anne and 
Georgian revival) for the last thirty years. It followed upon 
a Gothic period which has little to recommend itself in our 
eyes, but it is just such a book as the Garner and Stratton 
which has prevented, and will continue to prevent, this 
revival from following,the unscholarly path of “ Carpenter’s 
Gothic,” “ Scotch 
Baronial,” and _ the 
** Rural Italian,” while 
we can but hope it 
will check the 
influence of what may 
be called “‘ Tea-house 
Tudor.” 

From the above it 
will be seen that the 
book will appeal more 
to architects than to 
those who read solely 
for pleasure, and to 
the former the 
excellent plans and 
measured drawings 
will be of inestimable 
service, for they show 
the very details in 
which most mistakes 
are made. These 
drawings, more 
numerous than in the 
original edition, for 
some twenty new 
houses are included, 
consist of elevations, 
sections and general 
views of the buildings 
in question besides 
characteristic details 
of applied ornament, 
all of which have been 
selected with infinite 
care. Bearing the 
architect in mind, 
Mr. Stratton has 
substituted for the 
older _ chronological 
arrangement a classi- 
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indeed, it is indispensable, it is necessary to add that a 
concise description of each house is given, together with 
building dates and facts regarding the original owners, 
while the introduction’ is devoted to a brief history of 
the style. 

It is unnecessary, in a short review, to single out 
even the most important houses described, but it 
should be noted that the text is made doubly inter- 
esting by the inclusion of numerous old drawings, 
watercolours, and prints of Tudor houses now 
vanished, in ruins, 
restored beyond 
recognition, or trans- 
ported to America. 
Of those destroyed, 
Richmond Palace, re- 
built after a disastrous 
fire by Henry VII in 
1499, is shown in 
a drawing by Hollar, 
while there are views 
of Cowdray in Sussex 
made by S. H. Grimm 
in 1786, that is to 
say, shortly before the 
fire which gutted the 
house, at the same 
time as the owner, the 
young Lord Montagu, 
was killed in an 
attempt to shoot the 
Falls of the Rhine 
at Schaffhausen. 
Several timber houses 
lately removed to 
America are also 
mentioned, a splendid 
example being 
Agecroft Hall, which 
stood until recently 
a few miles out of 
Manchester. 

Roughly a hundred 
pages in each volume 
are devoted to the 
grand series of collo- 
type plates which, 
together with the 
scale drawings noted 
above, are the salient 
feature of the book. 


fication according to INTERIOR OF THE HALL—Gainsborough Old Hall, Lincolnshire They show both the 
building materials, From The Domestic Architecture of England during the Tudor Period celebrated and little- 


the book dealing 
individually with all 
the most interesting features of external decoration such as 
windows, doorways, chimney-stacks, brick and terra-cotta 
details, timber and leadwork, while due importance is also 
given to interior ornamentation with special reference to 
ceilings, both timber and plaster, panelling, chimneypieces, 
wrought ironwork, wall painting and stained glass. Gate- 
houses, the last survival of the ancient castle, are also treated 
separately. 

In case, however, the reader should believe this work 
to be intended solely for revivalist architects, to whom, 


(Published by B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London) 


known houses of the 
epoch, though, 
curiously enough, many which we should term Eliza- 
bethan are omitted. England is richer in old country 
houses than any other land, and Mr. Stratton and the 
publishers are to be heartily congratulated upon the 
re-edition of this monumental work, which will give much 
pleasure to those who appreciate and revere this ancient 
heritage so typical of all that is best in the nation. It is 
not too much to say that the book is worthy of its 
subject. 


B. B. 
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PAINTING IN ISLAM, by Sir THomas W. ARNOLD. 4to 
pp. Frontispiece, pp. xviii + 160 + plates lxiv. Cloth. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press.) £4 4s. 


A handsome, liberal, learned book largely written from 
original matter in manuscript. The author has studied 
the subject from sources in the Edinburgh University 
Library, the Laurentian, the Bodleian, at the British 
Museum, the Biblioth:que National, and at Munich, New 
York, Rome, and Vienna. It is a study of the place of 
pictorial art in Muslim culture. rather than a history of 
Muslim painters or paintings as such, for which the records 
are very meagre. Unlike the Chinese, the Persians and 
other Mohammedans viewed the painting of the figure 
somewhat equivocally. The strict religionists destroyed, 
the less strict deprecated, but even the pious layman loved 


This history is literary rather than esthetic, although both 
the origins and methods of the paintings and painters 
are dealt with exhaustively in separate chapters. The 
esthetic principle of Muslim art is largely left to assert 
itself in the numerous fine plates of the volume, eight of 
which are beautifully reproduced in colour. Beauty of 
colour and composition, in which the meticulosity of the 
figure placement is so fascinating; pattern and fancy, 
character in figure-subjects and in portraits are all 
present in Muslim painting in a way which resembles 
Chinese and Japanese, but which at the same time has a 
distinctly Western flavour. It must be regretted that 
Sir Thomas was impelled to omit landscape from the 
present volume, for the glimpses of it obtainable from 
certain pictures here introduced for a purpose, not that 
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NAFLSEA COURT, SOMERSET. General view from the S.E. 
From The Domestic.Architecture of England during the Tudor Period 
(Published by B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London) (See page 370) 


it. Princes and nobles luxuriated in it and encouraged 
the lascivious side of it. They retained painters to decorate 
their bath chambers with frescoed eroticisms ; to illuminate 
their books similarly sometimes, and to make such drawings 
on paper. These were the three techniques of Muslim 
art. Something in the way of hypocrites, therefore, in 
their art, the Muslims did not glory in recording the lives 
and works of their artists as did the Chinese. Sir Thomas 
Arnold, however, by his industry, has gone a long way 
towards providing a statement from what is available of 
history and biography, authentic and right in spirit, for 
he is saturated with the feeling as well as the knowledge of 
his interesting subject. The book is somewhat discon- 
nected, and the chapters repeat the same information 
under different aspects, so ardent is Sir Thomas in his 
quest. He supplies too much detail as to the difficulties 
of the subject, such as the attitude of the theologians and 
the probable widespread destruction of works that would 
have enriched the knowledge and pleasure of the present. 
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immediately of landscape, are at least as good as the best 
Chinese, their design no less patterned, no less naturalized, 
no less conventionalized. Again, however, Persian art 
—Miuslim art generally—stands by itself, much as it is 
tempted by China and India to go the ways of their artists 
rather than their own. The origins of Muslim painting 
are to be found in four directions : the influence of foreign 
artists derived from Byzantine sources; the Christians in 
the conquered provinces; the native Persians and their 
pre-Mohammedan tradition; the Manicheans and the 
Buddhists—Islamic culture is not an autonomous creation. 
So that, in spite of the antagonism of religion to art, Muslim 
culture is largely indebted to religion, and many of the 
religious pictures are the most interesting, not least those 
which deal with Bible subjects perfectly familiar to every 
Christian. Art in Muslim in its inception is religious, its 
reception consisting of a mixture of eagerness and per- 
functoriness. An unwilling will to art seems to be the 
feeling : art will out even in the best ordered systems. In 
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spite of excessive detail, Sir Thomas Arnold’s enthusiasm 
has produced a book that was wanted and that may at 
once be hailed as authoritative. 


ALFRED GILBERT, by IsABEL MCALLISTER. 4to, pp. xxii 
236+ plates 40. Cloth. (London: A. and C. Black.) 42s. 
The Clarence Tomb at Windsor, the Queen Victoria 

Memorial at Winchester, the Shaftesbury Memorial 

Fountain! Are these not the great sculpture of our time ? 

Even Alfred Stevens has nothing greater than the sum of 

them. Alfred Stevens and Alfred Gilbert! Are they not 

the great sculptors of England? Their eminence is due to 
the fact that they were workmen as well as artists, that 
they did not merely make faces and statues, but firegrates 
and grilles. They were applied artists, modellers, but 
modellers in metal and other materials, as well as in clay 
and wax. Alfred Gilbert despaired of finding workmen 
who could do things for him, and we learn from this book 
that he did them himself. What wonder, then, that time 
failed. There was too little time in which to fabricate the 
ingenuities of this artist’s fancies. The secret of his work 
lies in its detail. He is the most fanciful sculptor the 
world has ever seen. He is not monumental, he is not 
architectural; not constructive, and so he does not reach 
to the plastic heights; but he is the supreme plastic 
decorator of modern times. His accomplishment is so 
high as to have led to the decadence of his art in the hands 
of his imitators and in its extreme agony to the form of 

Part nouveau from which the world is only now recovering. 

The wonderful thing about the art of Alfred Gilbert is 

that it is essentially consistent. It has been itself for more 

than half a century and continues so. There is no mis- 
taking Gilbert’s style. Apart from the memorial works, 
there are the Kiss of Victory and the Enchanted Chair; 
there are the smaller statuettes, the St. George, Comedy 
and Tragedy, the Offering to Hymen, Perseus Arming, 
and Icarus. Nowhere throughout his work is this 
consistency of style more apparent than in his applied 
metalwork. In this it reaches the full lengths of virtuosity. 

His fancy carries him to the verge of exaggeration. His 

metals and other precious materials, which he adores for 

themselves alone, are made to carry the last ounce of their 
decorative burden. Nothing greater in decorative art has 
been made in England than the mantelpiece for Sam 

Wilson of Leeds, and this is his masterpiece in this direc- 

tion; the screen at Whippingham Church; the King’s 

rosewater dish and ewer; the Preston mayoral chain, all 

carry this mark of complete and eager fulfilment of a 

glowing idea. The wonder is not that one poor pair of 

hands required so much time for so much virtuosity, but 
that one poor pair of hands could have accomplished so 
much. 

This book, written obviously by an intimate, is very 
personal. There is a good deal of Alfred Gilbert the man 
in it; a man harassed in a world of fools, himself partaking 
of the quality which makes the world what it is. There is 
some scolding and some scorn, some snobbism and some 
mistakes in it; but nothing can detract from the intrinsic 
interest of this record of an artist’s life, nothing discount 
the genius of the artist himself. Some day, possibly, one 
will arise who will chronicle the real Alfred Stevens and the 
real Alfred Gilbert at their heights, apart from the persecu- 
tions and lamentable misunderstandings that always 
pursued them. In the meantime, so far as Alfred Gilbert is 
concerned, we cannot but be gratified for so conscientious 


and courageous an account and defence as that pro- 
vided by Isabel McAllister, and for the generous way in 
which the publishers have responded to their material 
and produced a really handsome volume with admirable 
photogravures. 


EARLY CHURCH ART IN NORTHERN EUROPE, by 
JosEF STRZYGOWSKI. 8vo, pp. vii + 172 illus. + plates liii. 
Cloth. (London: B. T. Batsford.) 21s. 


This is a difficult book on an interesting subject or, 
rather, subjects. Its title leads to an expectation which is 
not fulfilled. It is an indefinite title : early and northern 
are adjectives which require qualification. The book is a 
somewhat crude presentation of five lectures dealing with 
such various subjects as the Pre-Romanesque art of the 
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TORPE CHURCH, NORWAY: Detail of Interior 
From Early Church Art in Northern Europe 


(B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London) 


Croatians, wooden architecture in Eastern Europe, half- 
timber churches in Western Europe, Royal tombs in 
Scandinavia. The area covered is from North-Western 
Asia to Spain; from Finland to the Mediterranean. The 
author seeks to establish a leading idea which, however, 
is but vaguely handled. It is that previous investigators, 
whom he styles humanists, have erred in giving too much 
in the way of origins to the credit of the Greeks and 
Romans. There is no doubt as to the truth of his con- 
tention that much of what is found in Central Europe of 
architecture and sculptural ornament did come south- 
wards, but then it was probably only the wash of a tide 
which had flowed from Asia. The confusion of area is 
matched by that of time. It is attempted to deal con- 
clusively with these vague origins, including the stone 
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churches of Croatia and Dalmatia and the wooden ones 
of Slavonia and Scandinavia, not to mention Finland. 
The squinch structure of the towers and cupolas and the 
barrel vaultings are much insisted on, but they hardly 
affect the general argument, for the arch was derived from 
the Etruscans and only developed by the Romans, and it 
is just as likely that it was derived from the same origin 
both in North and Central Europe. The orientation of 
ornament is another attempt which is pursued often, 
but not with any very definite ardour. The interlaced 
strapwork and many Celtic patterns are cited, and their 
architectural association is noted, but no great point is made 
of the fact that in much of the architecture there was an 
entire absence of any decoration whatsoever. However, 
these lectures, the value of which is discounted probably 
by the difficulty of language, bring many interesting things 
to light, but in a less controversial way than is assumed by 
Professor Strzygowski, who adopts a needlessly belligerent 
attitude and is somewhat given to self-assertion. It is 
unfortunate that the argument is so often interrupted in 
order to drag in irrelevances from previous, as well as 
unpublished, works by the professor. These references 
should have been covered in footnotes or in a bibliography. 
The narrative would have gained in clearness. The lectures 
were delivered in 1924, so that their author can hardly be 
blamed for omitting references to the latest works on the 
subject, but it might have been possible in a bibliography 
to have included such works as “ Suomalaisia Kirkoura- 
Kentajia”’ and “Den Nordiska Timmerbyggnadskon- 
sten,” which contain matter so germane to the author’s 
subject. The plates and illustrations in the text are of 


great importance in themselves, and provide, if somewhat 
inconsequentially, fine examples of the stone, timber, and 


half-timber churches of Central Europe and Scandinavia, 
and include a good selection of the timber churches of 
England. An example of a Western whole-timber church 
might have been cited, that of St. Catherine at Honfleur, 
which, although dating in the fifteenth century, is valuable 
as showing Scandinavian influence and a relationship with 
the mast-churches of Norway on which Professor 
Strzygowski writes his most interesting chapter. 


AN ENGLISH VERSION OF GERMAN FOLK-SONGS. 
A LITTLE GARDEN OF ROSES: VOLKSLIEDER, by 
HERMANN LONS, with Music by Fritz JOpDE; English by 
CLEMENT F. RoGers. (London: The Sheldon Press.) 
Under this sentimental title Professor Rogers, of King’s 
College, London, presents an English version of the late 
Hermann Léns’ collection of German folk-songs. A 
version, rather than a translation, because he has sometimes 
had to substitute English conceptions for German, e.g. 
fishermen for huntsmen, and in the case of some of the 
soldier songs has provided words that have nothing to do 
with the originals—in his own words, he has “ put them into 
civvies.” But his work has been skilfully done, a good 
example being his metamorphosis of ““ Der Treue Kanonier” 
into a ballad of fair women—or, should one say, of 
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“* flappers ” ?—-which celebrates the beauty of the sex up 
and down these islands. 

The tunes have the characteristic melodic qualities 
which have been the very stuff of music since Haydn first 
used folk-song as a quarry. Transcendentalized we meet 
them in Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms. More de- 
finitely diatonic than our English folk-songs, showing 
thereby the comparative lateness of their date, they rarely 
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stray beyond the bounds of tonic and dominant. In 
general, their thematic compass is narrower, their rhythm 
stiffer than our folk-song, the most typical examples of 
which have retained something of the freedom of unbarred 
music. These contrasts only serve to heighten their own 
merits. “‘ Be Wise in Time,” for example, is a beautiful 
instance of the use of a simple two-bar phrase. “ Going 
and Coming” contains within its eight bars, where the 
harmonies are confined to the chords of the tonic, dominant 
and sub-dominant, the germ of all the minuet movements 
of Haydn and Mozart. “ Der Nachtigall,” which moves 
within equally constricted thematic compass, might be the 
first sketch of a Mozartian “ Romance.” The whole 
collection is full of interest. It is a pity that the musical 
settings do not provide for their being sung in four parts 
as Germans would usually sing them. No one can have 
travelled in the Black Forest or German Switzerland during 
July and August without hearing them thus interpreted by 
the walking clubs then making holiday. Community 
singing is of little worth which knows only the interval 
of the octave. H. E. W. 


THE MIND OF LEONARDO DA VINCI, by Epwarp 
McCurpy, Editor of the Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Illustrated. (London: Jonathan Cape.) 12s. 6d. net. 
There is probably no other’s genius which has promised 

so much as Leonardo de Vinci’s, and has, when all is said, 
performed so little, comparatively, for posterity. ‘“‘ There 
is no capable man, believe me, except Leonardo the 
Florentine . . . and you must not count on him, because he 
has work for his whole lifetime, and I fear that the work is so 
great that he will never finish it ” : so wrote, of himself, this 
painter, sculptor, architect, engineer, philosopher, moralist, 
anti-cleric, prophet, geometer, astronomer, inventor of 
sausage machines, flying machines, tanks, poison gas, 
balloons, anticipator of Newton and of Einstein, pageant 
master, musician, bard, botanist, and—so one might 
continue to enumerate the professions of the man who 
veritably took all knowledge for his province. The learned 
editor of Leonardo’s Notebooks has written an absorbingly 
interesting and revealing study of Leonardo’s mind, which, 
nevertheless, leaves one bewildered, so vast is the ground 
that has to be covered. For the benefit of the general 
reader Mr. McCurdy might perhaps consider the writing 
of a simplified version of this book, since his constant 
reference to sources and authorities in the text itself makes 
rather “ stiff” reading for the “‘ man in the street,” who 
would certainly enjoy the scintillations of a mind so 
infinitely curious, of a spirit so inquiring as Leonardo’s. 


BOOKBINDING, by W. F. MATTHEWS. 

Gollancz, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 

This is what it sets out to be, an excellent ““ Manual for 
those interested in the craft of bookbinding.” It is simply 
written and illustrated with plainly intelligible diagrams. 
The apprentice and amateur binder will both find it useful, 
though the latter is rightly warned that “ practical instruc- 
tion at a technical school or from a professional bookbinder 
is absolutely essential.” As the book is only for those 
interested in the craft, one ought, perhaps, not to criticize 
the fact that very little is said about the designing of the 
decoration on the covers. Nevertheless, the craft and the 
art do go together to make a good binding, and we think a 
little more consideration should have been given to this 
fact. 


(London: Victor 























MANFRED : 
FREDERICK CARTER, A.R.E., with an Introduction by the 


A Tragedy by LorpD Byron. Decorated by 
Artist. Issued for the subscribers of the Fanfrolico Press. 
Price 2 guineas. Special Edition of thirty copies, 10 guineas. 


Byron’s star is rising again, it seems. Mr. Frederick 
Carter’s edition of ““ Manfred” is amongst the signs and 
portents. The shades of the poet may forgive us if we say 
that we are more interested in Mr. Carter’s introduction 
than in the Byronic tragedy, which is, as its new editor 
points out, “‘ a drama in the void.” 

“Behind the magical setting of the quest,” writes 
Mr. Carter, “‘ through all the natural forces of life made 
by Manfred, lay the very real problem, which was not again 
presented to the world until at the end of the century it 
sprang up in new theories about psychology and the 
dream.” D’Annunzio’s “ Citta Morte ” is, however, a 
poetical presentation of the theme to which the editor 
might have, per- 
haps, also drawn 
attention. “ Venus 
Astarte was not 
wife or mistress 
only, she was 
mother and sister 
too.” In other 
words, there is 
positive and nega- 
tive electricity, and 
sometimes there is 
a “short circuit ” 
which causes re- 
grettable disturb- 
ance, as we of 
today, in our 
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possessed the most “ civilized” and “ refined ” Roman- 
esque. The very names of Vézelay, Conques, and Autun 
inspire us with visions of grandeur and solemnity such as 
we associate with buildings of no other land or epoch. It 
is, nevertheless, not only the quality of French Romanesque 
that we admire, but the astonishing variety of treatment 
and the wealth of imagination displayed. It may safely 
be said that France produced more variations of Roman- 
esque than all other countries put together, while it is from 
her that many other lands—England and Spain are the most 
obvious examples—derived their interpretations of the 
style. 

The French builders of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, despite their borrowings from Rome, may in a 
sense be considered to belong more closely to the northern 
than to the southern or Latin temperament. As Mr. Baum 
observes, “‘ the inhabitant of northern France, like the 
liberty-loving 
Teuton, prefers the 
dynamic to the 
static when giving 
expression to his 
forms of art.” It 
was this virility or 
“* preference for the 
dynamic” which 
divides French 
Romanesque from 
that of other 
countries. The 
evolution and dis- 
tribution of the 
style were remark- 
able; in fact, 


materialistic France possesses 
attitude towards DECORATION TO “MANFRED” by Fredk. Carter, A.R.E. not one Roman- 
causes and effects, (Published by the Fanfrolico Press) esque, but eight— 
might endeavour to namely, those of 
explain what poetical circumlocution would exalt as a Provence, Languedoc, Auvergne, Burgundy, Poitou, 


mystery and what legal ratiocination must—in defence 
of society—punish as a crime. Mr. Carter himself is 
on the side of the poets, as one would expect and may 
gather from his concluding words: “ And so it comes 
that we feel profoundly but yet must seek to be fully 
assured that here is all Venus clutching her prey.” 

Contrary to the usual custom, Mr. Carter’s decorations 
are full of meaning in relation to the subject and full of 
calligraphic grace in connection with the printed page. 

The Fanfrolico Press is to be congratulated on this 
very attractive production. 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE, by Jutius 
BAUM. Pp. xxxii + 280, illus. 370. (London: “Country 
Life.) 2 guineas net. 

All lovers of the Romanesque will be gratified by the 
re-edition of this work (originally brought out eighteen 
years ago), printed in Germany, and now published in 
England by “ Country Life.” With its learned introduction 
by Mr. Baum, and its 370 superb illustrations, it forms a 
fitting counterpart to Corrado Ricci’s ‘“‘ Romanesque 
Architecture in Italy,” published in 1925 by Heinemann 

Although it is true that Romanesque architecture 
flourished from Armenia to Scandinavia, Spain, and 
England, we have instinctively come to regard France as 
the true home and centre of the style. She, in fact, 





Aquitaine, Anjou, and Normandy, while in addition 
certain buildings now situated in her territory belong to 
foreign variations. The churches of Alsace (not included 
in this book) are of the Rhine Valley type; others, such as 
Elne (cloisters) and Puissalicon (with detached campanile), 
are of the Catalan or Pyrenean variety which was strongly 
influenced by Lombardy. 

It is true that these regional styles are sometimes to be 
met with outside their proper geographical boundaries ; for 
example, St. Etienne at Nevers is a typically Auvergnat 
church ; and again, St. Sernin at Toulouse is closely related 
to the same family. We find the fluted pilasters so much in 
evidence in Provengal and Burgundian Romanesque as far 
west as La Charité-sur-Loire, where is also incorporated 
that most interesting feature, the lobed arch, prominent 
again at Thouars, Montreal, La Souterraine, and Le Puy. 
Its connection with Moorish art through Mozarabic, 
Visigothic, and Mudéjar architecture in Spain, brought 
about by the pilgrimage to St. James of Compostela, has 
never been sufficiently proved, but it is a pity that Mr. Baum 
makes no mention of the peculiarity. 

The amazing regional development of French Ro- 
manesque has not been well brought out by Mr. Baum, 
who states that “‘ the time has not yet come to present a 
fundamental representation of the history of development 
of the various styles.”” His aim is to point out broadly the 
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differences between northern and southern architecture, 
but he is more interested in the general evolution of French 
Romanesque than in origins, influences, and local charac- 
teristics. The introduction is a clever and painstaking 
survey of constructional development—the development of 
the centrally planned Templar Church derived from the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, of the “‘ Hallenkirche,” and 
of the Latin basilica which culminated in the highly 
complicated ground plan of the now vanished Abbey Church 
of Cluny with its five aisles, double transepts with apses, 
and chevet with ambulatory and radiating chapels. Excel- 
lent plans and sections are included in the text. The other 
main divisions of the introduction deal with sculpture and 
with secular edifices. Amongst the latter are included 
castles, houses, and bridges; also, curiously enough, 
monasteries, and those strange towers, the Lanterns of the 
Dead, whose form, it is suggested, was probably influenced 
by Persian grave towers. 

With regard to sculpture, a most interesting point is 
raised by Mr. Baum (in agreement with Homburger and 
Kingsley Porter) : he says, “it is possible that Gislebertus, 
the Master of Autun, was inspired by paintings of the 
Winchester school, as were also the sculptors of the too 
slender and awkward figures on Vézelay tympanum.” 
The connection between England and these Burgundian 
sculptures is at present difficult to explain. Another 
question of interest is the origin of the sculptured portal 
of Moissac. This can be traced to Santo Domingo de Silos, 
and the style spread later to Souillac, Brive, and Beaulieu ; 
but I have little doubt that certain copies of the commentary 
upon the Apocalypse by Beatus of Liebana exercised 
considerable influence upon these works. 

It is a drawback to Mr. Baum’s most able introduction 
that the English version is in some measure spoilt by the 
intricacy of the language and the unnecessary use of such 
words as “‘ anthropocentric,” “ autochthonous,” “ atavism,” 
and “ decennaries.” It is stated also that “in Poitou the 
angle pillars develop into powerful compounds,” while the 
gold statue of Saint Fides at Conques “is block-like in 
shape with a strong accentuation of the surrounding 
surface.” 

The illustrations are, without exception, of the highest 
merit both from the point of view of photography and that 
of the subjects selected. All the celebrated Romanesque 
churches of France are shown, as well as a large number 
which have escaped popular admiration such as Charroux, 
Le Dorat, Bussi¢re-Badil, Begadan, and Saint Genou. It 
is “sheer delight” to wander amongst these pages, to 
travel in imagination from, say, Avignon, Arles, and Nimes 
with their magnificent portals (retaining fluted columns, 
Corinthian capitals, and key-pattern friezes), to Echebrune, 
Civray, and Ruffec, whose facades, though strangely 
reminiscent of Late Roman triumphal arches, possess a 
charm, the charm of intimacy, of which these last were 
incapable. Again it is a far cry from the consummate grace 
of the portal at Charlieu to the polychrome facades (of 
barbaric splendour) of the lava-built churches of Auvergne, 
or the fortresses—churches only in name—of Agde and 
Les Saintes Maries de la Mer. The great Norman abbeys 
at Caen or Jumiéges, with their high western towers, might 
belong to a different world from the Oriental St. Front at 
Perigueux, which seems almost incomplete without a 
minaret. France is indeed rich in Romanesque. There 
come to mind the apses of Rioux, Ecoyeux, and Retaud, 
Poitevin facades made circular or polygonal, the peaceful 
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cloisters of Moissac and Saint Bertrand de Comminges, the 
gloomy naves of Saint-Savin, with its painted ceiling, 
Vignory with a pseudo-Saxon triforium, and Saint Remi at 
Rheims, now, like the donjon at Coucy, utterly destroyed. 
However, the list could be continued indefinitely ; and it 
must suffice to add, for the benefit of those who love and 
revere these noble churches, that an echo of their magnifi- 
cence will be found in the illustrations Mr. Baum has 
selected. B. B. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN, HIS SENSATIONS AND 
IDEAS, by WALTER PATER. With plates in drypoint 
by THoMAs MACKENzIE, and an Introductory Essay by 
J. C. Squire. 2 vols. 300 copies for sale at £12 12 0. 
(London: Macmillan & Co.) 

“* Before Pater there was not on record a pagan Roman 
so tender and sensitive as Marius; possibly there never 
was one in Rome; but there is one now. If not ‘ the noblest 
Roman of them all,’ in the old Stoic and heroic sense, he 
is certainly the sweetest Roman of them all. Against the 
faintly drawn and coloured background of Antonine Italy 
and Antonine Rome (also a creation, very careful, of 
Pater’s), he lives for us, a redeeming feature of the Roman 
civilization, a type (who knows ?) of many more, a person 
who arouses pity and affection ; an explanation, so far as he 
goes, of the manner in which Christianity, with its 
well-spring for the thirsty, spread at last even among the 
educated at Rome.” 

Thus sums up that master in evaluations, Mr. J. C. 
Squire, the significance of Pater and his “ Marius.” 
Perhaps there is more to be said, perhaps one could give 
a less favourable estimate of Pater and his book, but, if so, 
it could hardly be as thoughtful or as just. Mr. Squire’s 
Introductory Essay alone makes this new edition worth 
buying. The book is, however, beautifully produced and 
printed by Mr. John Johnson of the Oxford University Press, 
and bound in two handsome volumes. Unfortunately it is 
not possible to bestow wholehearted praise upon the sixteen 
drypoints by Mr. Thomas Mackenzie. The medium itself 
is ill-advised. The book should either have been illustrated 
with very simple engravings in firm outlines, after the 
manner of the Etruscan or Roman engraved mirror backs, 
or, since Pater himself indulges in occasional contemporary 
anachronisms, colour reproductions in the manner of 
Leighton, or the more accurate Tadema, might have been 
more appropriate. But Mr. Mackenzie’s draughtsmanship 
is not nearly correct and mellifluous enough for Walter 
Pater, who was nothing if not fastidious in his taste. 


FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 


By KINETON PARKES 


LES PEINTRES FRANCAIS DU XVIIIe SIECLE, publié 
sous la direction de M. Louris Dimrer. Tome premier. 
4to, pp. xiii + 406+ plates Ixiv. Sewn. (Paris and 
Bruxelles : G. Van Oest.) Francs 200. 

Published by subscription, this ambitious work is to be 
completed in twelve volumes. The price is small, and 
each volume can be paid for on delivery. The work is 
great, and when complete will be magnificent. In arrange- 
ment it consists of separate monographs on the artists, 
with adequate critical studies of their chief works, and 
notes of their character, size, and location. For example, 
Watteau’s pictures number 279, his drawings 72, his 
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engravings 10, and engravings of his work by others in 
addition. A bibliography accompanies each monograph. 
Altogether there will be some 5,000 pages with nearly 
800 single plates in heliotype. With a work on so elaborate 
a scale it is not surprising to find that the publishers 
estimate that it will be some ten years before it is com- 
pleted. The initial volume consists of sixteen memoirs, 
commencing with that on Watteau, which is written by 
Louis Réau, who, like the other contributors, is a recog- 
nized authority. 

Charles Saunier ra 
writes on Lemoine |™ ~~ 
and Galloche; the 
general editor, 
Louis Dimier, on 
Antoine Coypel ; 
and the rest are in 
the hands of critics 
of no less dis- 
tinction, who have 
all risen to the great 
occasion and pro- 
vided authoritative 
statements based 
on the latest 
scholarship. The 
principle of giving 
illustrations of 
major works, to 
which are added 
drawings and 
sketches, has been 
adopted. The 
galleries and col- 
lections of Europe 
have been ex- 
ploited. Not all 
of the sixty-four 
plates are full-page, 
some including two 
and some four 
subjects, so that 
there is an average 
of four illustrations 
for each artist. 
Some naturally 
claim a large, some 
but asmall number. 
Watteau has four- 
teen, Lemoine and 
Antoine Coypel 
have nineteen of 
their decorations 








period embraced by the work, but it is the moment to 
offer the heartiest welcome to it and wish it the success 
it will so well deserve. 


RENOIR, par ALBERT ANDRE. Large 8vo, pp. 78, illus. + plates 
120. Boards, leather back. (Paris : Les Editions G. Crés.) 
Francs 140. 

After painting for sixty years and passing through all 
the most important and moving phases of modern graphic 
art, Pierre-Auguste 

at ra 3» Renoir died at 

Cagnes, his Medi- 

terranean retreat, 

in 1919. He died 
with the love and 
honour of his 
friends at the full, 
and the account of 
him by Albert 

André is a reflec- 

tion of these things. 

It is intimate, sin- 

cere, and dramatic. 

It brings out the 

character of the 

artist and the 
quality of his 
artistry summarily 
and effectively. 
The book is an 
intimate one in the 
further respect that 
it has a number of 
photographs of the 
aged artist in his 
later years and of 
his surroundings ; 
intimate, too, in 
the fact that many 
of his sketches, 
drawings, and 
studies in pen, 
pencil, and crayon 
are reproduced. 
They are exquisite, 
and in themselves 
constitute a body 
of work which 
indicates a _ great 
master. There are 
four fine colour 
reproductions 
which give an un- 





and cartoons illus- CELIA. Facsimile reproduction of one of the Drypoint Etchings by Thomas usually good idea 


trated, and Géillot 
the engraver has 
twenty-two small 
examples. The heliotype reproductions are excellent. 
Interesting as the first volume is, and important if only 
for its inclusion of Watteau, it yet but represents the 
opening of the great period with which the completed 
work will deal. Some of the subsequent volumes will 
include a larger number of more important artists and 
engravers, but as a promise this initial tome is altogether 
admirable. This is not the time to deal with the whole 


Mackenzie, from Marius the Epicurean, by Walter Pater 
(Published by Messrs Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) (See opposite page) 


for a print of the 
strength of his pig- 
ments and the glow 
of them. For the rest, there is a representative set of the 
great and well-known nudes, portraits, and groups, and 
what is even more attractive, a series of the beautiful heads 
of children, which are rendered with real love. For pure 
form, the drawings in the nude cannot be beaten, and both 
the finished drawings and the sketches indicate Renoir’s 
mastery in this respect. Altogether this most attractive 
book presents 154 illustrations, dating from 1873 to the 
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year before the artist’s death, and includes, besides the 
typical human form-studies, some of the distinguished 
landscapes and still-lifes of the painter. 


AUGUSTE RENOIR. Notice par Leo Stern (“ Album d’Art 
Druet’’). Folio, pp. 8, illus. + plates 24. Wrapper. 
Paris : Librairie de France.) Francs 30. 

Here some of Renoir’s principal pictures are repro- 
duced in phototypes about 7 in. by gin. A good size for 
study, and the process is also good. The text is short but 
effective, and includes the symbolical bust known as 
“ Paris.” A specially fine feature of the reproductions is 
the way in which the vigorous brushwork of the artist 
comes out, and in view of this every young painter and 
every collector will find it of profit to possess the album. 
The quality of the pictures is surprising, especially in view 
of the modest price of the album. 


RENOIR, par GeorGE BESSON. 


Small 8vo, pp. 12 + 
Sewn. (Paris: G. Crés.) 


illus. 32. 
Francs 10. 


George Besson has contributed an informative essay on 
Renoir to the collection “ Les Artistes Nouveaux,” of 
which he is the general editor. It is remarkable for its 
cheapness and the excellence of its heliogravure repro- 
ductions, which vary in date from “ Lise” of 1868 to the very 
attractive “ Portrait of Madame George Besson” of 1918, 
and include the most important of the nudes. The brochure 
forms an excellent introduction to any who are attracted 
to Renoir for the first time, if there are any such, and 
cannot be overlooked by old students, for what George 
Besson writes is always well worth reading. 


HOLBEIN, von WILHELM STEIN. Large 8vo, pp. 354 (illus. 135). 
Sewn. (Berlin: Julius Bard Verlag.) Marks 18. 


Born a quarter of a century after Albert Diirer and, 
like Diirer, a youngish man when he died, Hans Holbein 
was one of the makers of Renaissance painting. Unlike his 
great contemporary, however, his activities were not 
devoted to his native land. A Bavarian himself, he enriched 
two countries, England and Switzerland, by his genius. 
He was the favourite son of the painter, his father, member 
of a painting family at work in Augsburg and Basel, and 
his instruction in art was acquired within the family. To 
the inherited family and national traditions Hans Holbein 
added the new life of Italian painting, and to England he 
gave the benefit of both. Switzerland claimed him but 
hardly recompensed him, and it was in England that 
he gained fame on his first visit and some monetary 
recompense. The German artists of the first half of the 
sixteenth century were the friends of the German thinkers, 
associates of the makers of the Reformation. Holbein was 
the friend cf Erasmus, and participated in his publications 
to the extent of making engraved title-pages for them. He 
was the friend of More at Chelsea, and he made many 
portraits of the two friends. Fortune did not favour a 
long sojourn in Basel, even at the third attempt, and so 
England gained by the artist’s return for his extended 
second period, and the art of portrait painting in England 
was instituted. Its ingredients were derived from Holbein’s 
knowledge and practice of the work of the Germans, 
Dutch, and Italians. If there had been a great native 
English art, it could not have withstood the impact of an 
onslaught such as Holbein brought to bear. So the 
British galleries and print collections are rich in Holbein’s 
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paintings, and even richer in his drawings. Great draw- 
ings, great paintings of Kings and particularly beautiful 
ones of the Queens of King Henry VIII, exist at the British 
Museum, at the National Gallery, at Lambeth, at Windsor 
Castle, at Chatsworth and elsewhere. They have a serene, 
pure, simple beauty, and a beauty of character so unosten- 
tatiously presented that it is possible to overlook its 
subtlety, but never its exquisite form, its effortless state- 
ment. Hans Holbein is, however, not merely a maker of 
beautiful English portraits ; he is a great English historian, 
for he produced the living image of the great men of his 
time in this country. This is a handsome and very 
welcome new book about Hans Holbein the Younger, 
embracing all that has hitherto been known and much 
that is new. Wilhelm Stein has done his work well, and 
his publishers have done the same. The large number of 
illustrations have been sensibly reproduced in half-tone on 
the fine paper used for the text, which is not a plate paper, 
and so escapes an excessive weightiness that often mars a 
plentifully illustrated volume. 


GERRIT VAN HOUTEN, door ALIDA VAN HOUTEN. 
pp. viii + 39+ plates 50. (’s-Gravenhage : 
Nijhoff.) Gld. 15. 

Gerrit van Houten was born at Groningen in 1866, 
one of the family of five sons and two daughters of 
Hindrik van Houten and Alida Cornelia his wife. One of 
the sisters, who bears her mother’s name, has written an 
account of Gerrit’s life and works, and Ir G. Knuttel, Jr., 
a critical appreciation. Both writings deal with an attrac- 
tive personality who was a painter born, who developed 
his talent at a very early age. Among the fifty half-tone 
plates are several dating from the precocious boy’s thirteenth 
year, when he was still at school—a snow scene, a well- 
drawn study of tree trunks, his father’s cane writing-chair, 
an intimate study suggesting a comparison with his country- 
man Van Gogh’s similar subject, but betraying no 
indication of the great Passionate’s virile force. Both Van 
Gogh and Van Houten were, necessarily, influenced by The 
Hague school, and the latter is to be classified in it. One 
or two of his last works in 1888 show signs of a breakaway 
from the tradition, but he, lamentably, did not live to 
develop, even so long as Van Gogh. He was but a boy, and 
the records of his career, including a few letters, have been 
affectionately garnered by his sister and used in this brief 
memoir. It is highly instructive to trace in these plates, 
for the most part dated, the seven years’ apprenticeship to 
the art of painting in oil and watercolour of this young 
artist. The work of these seven years was all he had to 
leave the world, but it was a generous legacy. From the 
early studies of flowers and still-life he passed on to the 
wider outlook over the waterways of Holland with their 
quaint craft ; over the low-lying lands with their windmills ; 
to the inland seas and its shores with the fishing boats. 
He was intensely involved with nature, as were all those of 
The Hague school, but, unlike Israels, but little with 
mankind, although there are at least two competent but 
not very engaging portraits reproduced. As to his 
technique, the quality of his work rapidly increased until 
it attained considerable richness in the still-lifes, “‘ Birds ” 
and “ Pears” in particular exhibiting a fine mastery. 
The loss of so great a talent was not only a great one for 
Holland ; it was even more of a universal loss. This pious 
memorial to Gerrit van Houten must be greeted with 
mixed feelings of sorrow and joy. 


Folio, 
Martinus 











GOYA, von RICHARD DERTEL. Zweite Auflage. 8vo, pp. 147, 


illus. Sewn. (Bielefeld and Leipzig : Verlag von Velhagen 

and Klasing.) Marks 8. 

Several publications on Goya have been noticed in 
APOLLO during the last year or two. Here is one which 
has been published for some time as an item in the long 
list of Art Monographs, for which the publishers have 
earned the gratitude of the art-loving public. The 
“‘ Goya ” is now in its second edition, which speaks for its 
quality. It contains 131 illustrations, and a number of 
them are in colour. It is not elaborate in its format or 
production of its plates, but it is very useful and authori- 
tative so far as is required in a general work. Goya has 





THE WATER CARRIER 
From Goya (Velhagen and Klasing, Bielefeld and Leipzig) 


By Goya 


been written about so much; his popularity is increasing ; 
his genius is becoming more assertive; his personality is 
attractive and his humanity is as great as most; in many 
respects greater, and far in advance of his times. It is 
this last feature which explains the growing appreciation 
of this great master. He is for human nature’s daily food 
more certainly than most of the great masters of his level, 
and yet the connoisseur warms to him—a state of things 
which is more creditable than common. There is nothing 
precious about Goya, for he had a warm heart as well as a 
cunning hand, and he was a craftsman as well as an artist. 


FERRUCCIO FERRAZZI: Presentazione dello Stesso. Small 
8vo, pp. 12, illus. + plates 29. Sewn. (Milano: Ulrico 
Hoepli.) Francs Io. 

The bibliographical note indicates that already a con- 
siderable amount of appreciation has been awarded in the 
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art press to the work of Ferrazzi, and the principal art- 
critics have dealt with it sympathetically. It is modern 
work upheld by tradition; it is various in content and 
execution, and it is largely figure-work, subject-pictures, 
and portraits with good characterization and often with 
good decorative effect, as in “ L’Adolescente,” which forms 
the coloured frontispiece, with its fine drawing of the 
nude and its patterned background of leaves. Ferruccio 
Ferrazzi was born in Rome in 1891 and made an early 
success, and his pictures are now in the galleries of Rome, 
Bologna, Florence, Genoa, and Milan, and at Pittsburg 
and New York. The brochure is No. 14 of the series, 
** Arte Moderna Italiana,” edited by Giovanni Scheiwiller. 


SIDNEY HUNT, GRAVEUR ANGLAIS D’EX-LIBRIS, par 
EDMUND PAUL. Large 8vo, pp. 20, illus. Wrapper. (Paris : 
Aux Bureaux de la Revue |’Ex-Libris.) 


There is a peculiar complacency about the art of 
Ex-Libris ; so long as the certain, almost incommunicable, 
convention is observed, no design fails in being effective. 
There is a curious adaptability about cubism which, so long 
as it remains purely abstract, secures a success in applied 
design. A book-plate is not merely a design; it is a design 
applied in a perspicacious way. It has to be direct : a small 
thing with a big function; it has to be beautiful as well as 
useful. In Ex-Libris cubism finds its mission, and 
Sidney Hunt’s most successful prints are those which are 
nearest to the abstract. When they become naturalistic 
they are less decorative, and the essence of a book-plate 
is that it shall be decorative. 


LES ALBUMS D’ART DRUET—E. MANET, notice de 
FLORENT FELS (xiv). A. & G. PERRET, notice de 
MARCEL MAYER (xvi). Folio, pp. 8, illus. + plates 24. 
Wrappers. (Paris : Librairie de France.) Francs 30 each. 
Edouard Manet is well represented in this album 

devoted to his art, and at small expense his methods may 

very well be studied. Here is “ Dejeuner sur l’Herbe ” of 

1863 from the Louvre, and the sketch for it in the possession 

of the Galerie Druet. Few pictures have conditioned 

modern art more than this—the modern art that sues for 
the suffrage of humanity ; not the art of the studio; not the 
art of the painter for the painter, as it was once thought 

Manet’s art was. It is thought so no longer, for we know 

and we feel that advanced as Manet was in 1863 he is not 

too advanced for 1928. We are thoroughly enjoying him 
now, and this album affords one more opportunity. 

There is the complete human touch about the Perret 
album, for it is wholly concerned with architecture, and 
architecture is the most intimately human of all the arts. 
In the twenty-four phototypes—the work of A. and G. 
Perret, the foremost modern architects of France—are 
illustrated the houses and warehouses, the shops and 
factories, the theatres and the churches which have made 
the name of Perret famous. It is satisfactory to find an 
album in this series devoted to the best in modern art 
allocated to this fine and inspiriting architectural work. 
The “ Théatre des Champs-Elysées” of a quarter of a 
century since has been supplemented by the “ Church 
of Notre-Dame du Raincy ” of five years ago, two original 
works which could not fail to make the reputation of any 
artist. There are others only less fine illustrated which 


conclusively prove the possibility of a new inspiration in 
form and spirit which must have and, indeed, is having its 
beneficent effect throughout Europe. 
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DELFT VASE. Height 60 cm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 
From Delfter Fayence (Richard Carl Schmidt & Co., Berlin) 


CARPEAUX, par ANDRE M. DE PONCHEVILLE. Crown 8vo, 
pp. iv + 140 + plates xvi. Sewn. (Paris: Librairie Félix 
Alcan.) Francs 12. 

When Carpeaux’s “ Dance ” group, at the entrance to 
the new Opera House in Paris, was desecrated by having 
a bottle of ink thrown at it, an inoffensive artist, who 
suffered from poor health and died in 1875 before he was 
fifty, was insulted. Reparation has been made since by a 
general recognition of the charm and liveliness of the high 
relief. All the work of Carpeaux has charm; only his 
naturalistic bust and groups exhibit some dullness. His 
group of the “ Four Quarters of the World ”—four nude 
female figures holding aloft the globe—is a charming 
design, too fragile, however, to sustain the vigour of the 
** Sea-horses ” of Frémiet, which give robust vitality to an 
otherwise delicate conception. His most taking work is 
the bas-relief of a woman and children on the Pavillon de 
Flore; his least successful, his Ugolino group which he 
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made in Rome under the influence of Michelangelo. It 
is strange how the French sculptors of last century were 
fascinated by the gruesome Ugolino legend; less strange 
that they all failed at it, for it is no subject for the repre- 
sentational arts. An interesting account of the life and works 
of Carpeaux is rendered by André de Poncheville, and the 
volume is issued in Alcan’s “‘ Art and Aesthetic ” series. 


ISADORA DUNCAN: ‘'Soixante-douze planches par José 
CLaRA, avec une présentation de GeorGces A. DENIS. Port- 
folio, pp. 9 + plates 72. (Paris: Aux Editions Rieder.) 
Subscription. 

A fine tribute from one artist to another and a memorial 
to a friend, this collection of drawings reveals its author in 
a new light. José Clara’s mastery of plastic sculpture in 
monuments, statues, and portrait busts is well known; he 
is the most popular of the sculptors of Spain, but he now 
reveals himself as a master of plastic-graphic. These 
seventy-two plates, comprising more than seventy-two 
plastic memoranda, are more than mere _ sculptor’s 
drawings; they are monuments of momentary motion. 
Unfortunately pose plastique expresses an idea of some 
commonness from its degraded exploitation; further, the 
word “ pose ” expresses a static idea, but it is useful to be 
able to say that neither pose nor pose plastique can express 
what these drawings convey, for they are of the essence of 
plastic motion. Not one of them is static; not one statue- 
esque, which is in itself extraordinary, seeing that they are 
the work of a statuaire. But José Clara has here revealed 
the very essence of the sculptor’s observational powers and 
the sources from which a great sculptor derives his 
synthesis. It involves the question of realism : the great 
sculptor does not realize from his model; he constructs 
from his knowledge and judgment informed by his imagina- 
tive intuition. So we have here, not the plastic pose, but 
the living movement, the sum of which it is the business 
of the sculptor to embody in one static monument. The 
essence of Isadora Duncan’s art was dynamic; herself a 
poseuse, her dancing was a cinematographic succession of 
considered and contrived moments designed to the end of 
discovering and expressing one great emotional idea. This 
José Clara has understood very well, and a study of this 
vital graphic record reveals the secret of plastic expression 
in at least two artistic media—that of dancing, which is 
dynamic plastic; that of sculpture, which is static plastic. 
These drawings are beautifully reproduced; they are 
perfect facsimiles of the originals, in pen-point, brushwork, 
crayon and tinted washes. 


DELFTER FAYENCE, von FERRAND W. HuDIG. 8vo, pp. 348, 
illus. Linen. (Berlin : Richard Carl Schmidt.) Marks 22. 
Delft ware in a high state of perfection sprang into 

being, in the town which gives its name to it,in 1600. It 

was not long before its first factory was succeeded by others, 
who imitated the high perfection with which Harman 

Pietersz started. It maintained its dominance for nearly 

two centuries; its interest has been maintained, and a 

stream of books has issued from the Press with some 

regularity regarding it. A list of potteries dating from 

1600 to 1921, with the names of the potters and their marks, 

indicates that Delft has been a ceramic centre for more 

than 300 years. The heyday of its wares was the eigh- 
teenth century; the diminution of their artistic quality 
came with the increased demand and the consequent 
cheapening. But Delft has always been worthy, and at 
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times rivalled the finest faience in the world. The 
technique of Delft ware is the firing of a buff clay and a 
dipping of the result in a solution of a tin salt. On this the 
decoration is painted and covered with a thin lead glaze 
before a second firing and fixing. It is therefore related 
to the ware of Faenza, but of a finer quality of earthenware. 
It is not only the excellence of its technique, however, but 
the fineness of its decoration and colour that makes Delft 
so precious. The recognized blue is beautiful, the poly- 
chrome only less so. Plates, dishes, jugs, vases, and tiles 
are rich in conventional, naturalistic, and abstract designs, 
with imitations of animals and inanimate objects. The 
primitive patterns of the earlier work develop indepen- 
dently ; the importation of ceramic wares from the East by 
the Dutch merchants directs Delft along new and imitative 
lines ; rococo and baroque tastes lead certain of the potters, 
and the results are always interesting and generally beau- 
tiful. As in other crafts, it was over-elaboration that led 
to decay. The ever-growing quantity of porcelain and its 
quality tempted the imitative faculty of the earthenware 
makers, and they fell. Delft is Delft earthenware of a 
special quality, and as long as it retained its own charac- 
teristics it was good. Whatever the quality or character 
of Delft now to be secured, however, all is welcome to the 
collector, who will give this new book on his subject the 
warmest welcome. It contains 291 illustrations of pieces, 
some of them superb. 


JEAN BAPTISTE MATHEY, PRAGUE 
ARCHITECT. Miéinchner Jahrbuch der 
bildenden Kunst. Band iv, 1927. Heft 2. 
4to, pp. 130, illus. Sewn. (Miinchen: 
Verlag Georg D. W.Calwey.) Marks 12.50. 


There is a special interest in this issue 
of the well-known Munich Art Year-book 
edited by the officials of the State and 
Municipal Museums ; it is complete in itself, 
and deals fully with the Prague architect, 
Jean Baptiste Mathey, and is the result of 
the long-continued research of Johann 
Joseph Morper. It gives a general view of 
the architecture of the period in Prague, 
always of intense interest of whatever 
period, as a preparation for the scene on 
which Mathey arrived from Burgundy. He 
began his work for Bohemia in 1675, and it 
was concluded a quarter of a century later. 
He was responsible for at least a dozen fine 
buildings, and the only regret is that he 
was not himself a Bohemian. In those 
times, however, there were not too many 
native schools. Bohemia had its own fine 
traditions as well as its great historical 
architectural monuments, but, like most 
countries, it was at this time dominated 
from without. Holland and Germany 
and Poland and the Czech influences were 
strong, but the strongest was the Italian. 
While there were some seven architectural 
practitioners from the north, there were 
no less than four times that number from 
Italy. Italy was, of course, as the fore- 
runner of the Renaissance, bound to beat 





received it. But there came a moment when the Italian domi- 
nance weakened and Mattheus Burgundus arrived on the 
Bohemian scene. The first arrivals of the Italians had been 
in 1536, and it was phenomenal that in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries these Italian designers and builders 
became naturalized in a single generation. The result 
was that there was no original nor national building art, 
but what is known as “‘ Czech Renaissance,” a very delight- 
ful style in which town structures as well as country castles 
were involved, a joyous efflorescence. With the coming of 
Protestantism a tone more sober ensued, and at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the Renaissance, as 
developed in Germany, modified the Italian taste. It was 
following on this that Mathey’s work made its mark. It 
was a modified Burgundian style which failed to repeat 
the exuberance of the Italians, while it had more buoyancy 
than that of the Germans. The period of twenty-five 
years during which it arose has been somewhat neglected 
by the historians, but the monuments survive, and the 
author of this most valuable memoir has removed the 
reproach and dissipated the neglect. A further influence 
was that Mathey’s work helped to induce the sobriety of 
much of Prague’s most valuable baroque. In the front of 
the Troja summer palace is a double garden staircase with 
many figures which indicates the greatest length to which 
Mathey went. In his other buildings he was more 
subdued. These include churches and cloisters as well as 
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From Espressione e Mimica. (Published by Ulrico Hoepli) 


palaces in and around Prague, commissioned mostly by 
the counts, successors to those who had built before the 
advent of Mathey and of the same families, of Waldstein, 
Sternberg, and Harras. Kaiser Leopold I, as well as three 
abbots, also employed the architect on religious buildings. 
Johann Joseph Morper has completely vindicated Mathey 
as one of the master-builders of Prague, adding yet more 
value to the city’s architectural interest, already so over- 
whelming, and providing yet another incentive to the 
visitation of Czecho-Slovakia of which it is the beautiful 
and enterprising capital. 





ESPRESSIONE E MIMICA, by Leone AucGusto Rosa. 
362 original drawings, 50 plans, 
(Milan: Ulrico Hoepli.) Lire 80. 
The fascinating subject of human physiognomy, the 

relations of its external form to the individual emotions, 

as a link between body and spirit, has occupied men of 
science (as Sig. Rosa points out) from the days of Avicenna, 

Galen, and Lavater. Not less so the great masters of 

past art, among whom the author quotes especially 
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Griinwald, Velazquez, Raphael, Michelangelo, 
Rembrandt, and adds, very properly, elsewhere 
Leonardo and Rubens. But it is, after all, in the 
living model—l’uomo vivo—that this subject of 
research must find its true material; and it was 
actually amid the horrors of the Great War that the 
writer became attracted to this question and found 
insensibly his studies and drawings increasing till 
they could fill a book of 550 pages. Let us see now 
how he brings this material under our view. 

First, very justly, he commences with the muscles 
of the face; and here the reader will do well to 
consult the four excellent plates of the skull and 
facial muscles which come at the end of the volume. 
Obviously such muscles as the Temporal, the large 
and smaller Zygomatic, in the region of the eyes the 
Orbicular, the Labial muscles around the lips, and 
the Masseter, with others of no less importance, are 
necessary to this study of human expression; and no 
less so the eye itself, to which some careful drawings 
are dedicated, and the lips. It is these two last 
which he shows as working in the outlined heads 
expressing calm, laughter, grief, surprise, concentra- 
tion, and disgust. And these bring us right into the 
subject of Part I, in which the different emotions 
which stir humanity are analysed and illustrated by 
a series of admirable studies of male heads, generally 
of middle life, though the beautiful heads in “ Calm ” 
and “ Adoration” are younger and clean-shaved, 
giving full scope to the facial muscles. Among the 
most convincing are “ Sadness,” “ Resistance to 
Pain,” and “ Hardness and Menace” (Durezza, 
Minaccia); and of those less painful in their signi- 
ficance, the delightful “‘ Commiserating Smile” (Riso 
di Commiserazione), which we have selected here for 
illustration, as a “most complicated mixture of 
smile, of distaste and wonder.” 

In his second part Sig. Rosa introduces figures in 
action and movement, using here, though to a 
limited extent only, the female figure, which is absent 
from his Part I, as well as bearded figures of men, 
such as that which will be seen in our plate of 
** Conviction ” (Convincere), with outstretched arms 
and hands, and its legend “ Think well over it and 
you will see . . .” and, again, “ But I have told you so, 
time after time.” We feel here that any form of argu- 
ment used on this gentleman would be as much use 
as knocking our heads against a brick wall; and here I 
may be permitted to suggest that this volume might be 
invaluable to the cinema stars who reign supreme at 
Los Angeles and elsewhere, and whose success is based 
on the expression of emotion conveyed by facial expression. 
From this point of view it seems a pity that the author has 
not given the female sex a fuller place, though that sex 
does appear in the peasant girl who is presiding over a 
stall of apples, and—purely in a negative attitude—in the 
groups of “ Desire.” In all these groups Sig. Rosa’s 
drawings of the hands—such essential elements of expres- 
sion in his country—are admirable, and he gives us some 
special plates of these as expressing different emotions. 
He concludes with his “ Director of an Orchestra ” in nine 
positions, varying from the dignified calm of commence- 
ment to absolute frenzy in the “‘ Gran colpo secco,”’ which 
bring us back in thought to the Teatro della Scala when its 
great director holds his triumphant baton. S. B. 
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THE BUDDHA By Charles W. Cain 


Edition limited to 100 artist’s proofs at £6 6 © each 


Published by Arthur Greatorex, Ltd. 
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LE QUAI DE LA MAIN D’OR 


Edition limited to 40 artist’s proofs at £4 4 © each 





Published by the Twenty-one Gallery 
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HANGER HILL 


By Graham Sutherland 


Edition limited to 77 artist’s proofs at £4 4 © each 


Published by the Twenty-one Gallery 
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ST. JEAN, BRUGES Drypoint by Samuel Chamberlain 





Edition limited to 100 artist’s proofs at £5 § © each 


Published by Robert Dunthorne and Son, Ltd. 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THIS YEAR’S ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


It is a good prin- 
ciple to remember that 
there are only three 
ways of painting, only 
two ways of painting 
well, and only one of 
painting superlatively 
well. One can only 
paint objects, or ideas, 
or a mixture of ideas 
and objects; one can 
only paint well if one 
paints objects or ideas 
well ; and one can only 
paint with superlative 
mastery if the objects 
represented are zsthe- 
tically governed by an 
idea. 

The majority of 
artists in the Royal 
Acacemy exhititicns, 
and elsewhere, paint 
objects, humen, animal, vegetable, or mineral—that is 
to say, figures of man or beast, or things belonging 
to their natural environment—with more or less 
“truth to nature”; a comparatively large minority 
paint pictures in which there is evidently some idea 
mixed with the representation of the aforesaid “‘ objects,” 
but only very féw are capable of making the idea the 
zsthetical master of representation. 

Ignorant or forgetful of this principle one is apt to 
form false or irrelevant opinions. In this year’s Academy 
Mr. Richard Sickert’s “ Sir Nigel Playfair in the part of 
‘Tony Lumpkin’ in Goldsmith’s comedy, ‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer,’ ” will, no doubt, be condemned by a majority 
who take it for granted that the artist intended merely to 
paint a portrait, that is to say, an “ object ” environed by 
other “ objects ” : they cannot therefore see how excellently 
he has painted an idea. That, on the other hand, Mr. 
Ernest Procter, in his “ Bacchanal” for instance, was 
“out” to paint an idea will be obvious to most, who, 
however, may not notice that it fails zsthetically because 
it has objectively bad colour and its zsthetical rhythm is 
far from agreeable : it “‘ squirms ” ; his other ideas, “‘ Sleep- 
ing Flora” and “ Flora at Evening,” are more pleasing. 
Mr. Procter’s “objects” are deliberately unrealistic; 
Dame Laura Knight’s several contributions are painted in 
a very different manner. Her objective if many-focused 
“‘ realism ” amounts almost to brutality; yet in “ Laugh, 
Clown, Laugh,” where the focus is tolerably static, her 
realism has not prevented her from expressing effectively 
an idea, a veiled tragedy. In his painting of a negro’s 
head, called symbolically “ Baltazar,” Mr. Glyn Philpot 
shows us how magnificently he can deal with “ facts,” 
that is to say, an object; yet in his “ Triple Epiphany,” 
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HARBOUR SCENE 





where he doubtlessly 
intended to convey 
an idea, we can 
hardly discover more 
than a Quattrocento 
salad composed of 
German, Flemish, and 


Italian ingredients, 
with a little modern 
dressing. A _ similar 


reflection occurs to 
one on seeing Mr. A. 
K. Lawrence’s contri- 
butions, “‘ The Return 
of Persephone ” and, 
strangely enough, 
“* Margaret, Daughter 
of Brig. - General 
Archibald _ Stirling, 
D.S.O., of Keir.” 
The salad is in both 
cases Quattrocento, but 
more purely Italian, 
considerably more modern dressing : 


By P. H. Padwick 


and there is 


_ “ Margaret,” especially, wears a jumper and a plaided 


kilt—out of “tone” with the rest of the painting and 
out of keeping with her Tuscan step. Mr. Lawrence, 
like so many modern “ antiquarians ” of this and former 
generations, seems to mistake the body for the spirit, the 
objects for the idea. Yet that it is possible to learn from the 
spirit of the Early Renaissance without copying its body 
is shown by Mr. Gerald Brockhurst’s portrait of “‘ Henry 
Rushbury, Esq., A.R.A.” It could not have taken its 
present form without a Quattrocento Italy, but it is, 
nevertheless, living and “ like.” 

In Sir William Orpen the Royal Academy has its 
most forceful painter of objective portraiture. He is 
neither beholden to the Renaissance, Late or Early, 
Dutch or Italian, nor to the eighteenth-century English- 
men. There are facts, curtains, background drapings 
which look as if they served an idea; but they are 
unrelated to the sitter—mechanical adjuncts introduced 
for the purpose of variety. His virtuosity in handling 
objective facts is here even more astonishing in his portrait 
of the gaily uniformed and venerably bearded “ The 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Meath, K.P.,” in spite of the in- 
differently painted hands, than in the very “ like” “ Sir 
Ray Lankester, K.C.B.” His most distinguished con- 
tribution is the black, grey, and white harmony of the 
portrait of “ Walter Tapper, Esq., A.R.A.,” where the 
“facts ” have yielded an “idea.” The predominance of 
the latter quality is more deliberate in Mr. Augustus John’s 
“ Portrait of a Man,” which has a curiously two-dimen- 
sional and decorative effect. Whether this is a purely 
esthetic invention, or psychologically in keeping with the 
sitter, I am unable to say. His portrait of “J. L. S. 
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A PORTRAIT 


(Copyright reserved for owner by 


Hatton, Esq., M.A.,” appears to be a capital psychological 
analysis. The subtle difference of approach from the 
objective factual, or the stylistic and ideal side, may be 
seen here also in many landscapes. It can best, perhaps, be 
studied by comparing Mr. Gunning King’s peaceful and 
charming landscape called “‘ Peace,” which is, nevertheless, 
“ objective,” with its neighbour, Mr. Philip H. Padwick’s 





By Maurice Greiffenhagen, R.A. 
** Royal Academy Illustrated ”’) 


“Harbour Scene,” or still better with the “ Scene in 
Yorkshire,” not far away on the same wall, which, like all 
this artist’s work, is beautifully stylized—some would say 
in the “ old English manner,” though they seem to me to 
have their very personal quality. A similarly personal 
stylization may be seen in Mr. Algernon Newton’s beau- 
tifully quiet “ Norfolk Landscape,” whilst somehow his 
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** Norfolk Mill ” seems restless, as if facts and idea were 
at war. 

A good example of pseudo-“ ideaism ” is given by Mr. 
John Keating’s quite unintelligible “ Night’s Candles are 
Burnt Out.” What the “ great idea ” is I find impossible 
to discover. A description of its contents would occupy 
pages and would, moreover, be extremely entertaining, for 
it is full of “ incident ” and of well-observed facts—one 
would like to coin the word “ factualities ” for this kind of 
thing. But in essence it is literature and, moreover, 
written in prose. This brings me to the last point for which 
I have space. Mr. de Glehn has painted a picture called 
** Jewels.” It represents two pretty girls in Eve’s costume 
(the one she wore before the Fall) reclining, in what was 
then presumably Eve’s own “ abandon,” on silks and 
satins, with a quantity of jewellery on the floor. Well, 
why not? Mrs. Dod Procter submitted a painting to the 
Royal Academy. It represented also a feature of similar 
nudress : only the young woman stood full length, up to 
the: elbows like a soldier at attention, above them like a 
rather sly-stupid country wench holding a pigeon. There 
was no “ abandon ” about this painting, no “ serpentining 
beauty ”; on the contrary, she was all firm and all too 
solid—it is extremely likely that, if she resembled Adam’s 
“* Eve,” the angel with the flaming sword would still be 
waiting for ajob. This picture—it was called “ Virginal ” 
(illustrated on this page)—was, however, driven out of 
Burlington House. Why? The answer is not so easy as 
it seems; for whilst Mr. de Glehn’s young ladies are un- 
doubtedly nude, Mrs. Procter’s was clothed from the top 
of her head to the tip of her toe in a garment of 
esthetics. Yet imagine the figure to be one of Adam, 
similarly equipped, and the vast majority even of artists 
and critics would have applauded the Academy. It’s a 
puzzling problem, this, of morality. 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY VIVIAN PITCHFORTH, 

RAYMOND COXON, AND RORY MULLEN 

AT THE LONDON ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
92 NEW BOND STREET 


Bold, firm, and distinctly virile in his work and outlook 
Mr. Pitchforth is fast making a name for himself. His 
“ Family at Table ” is a strong design, if perhaps a little 
too “busy.” Equally forceful is the landscape “ Bain- 
bridge ” and the design of the “ Still-life.” His colour, 
too, is good if, perhaps, a little on the drab side. 

Mr. Raymond Coxon’s work is by comparison feminine, 
not only in the suaver colouring, but unfortunately also 
in drawing. The “ Boat Race,” for instance, is a prettily 
feminine composition, whilst in the “ Composition ”—or is it 
the picture called “ Girls ”? (I cannot be sure of the title)— 
the anatomy of at least one of the nudes is inexplicable. 
“ Sussex Meadow,” a landscape, is the most complete 
success—but it might hang in the Academy. 

So far as I can judge, Mr. Rory Mullen has a sense of 
colour, but that hardly justifies his courage in holding an 
exhibition of his work. Painting is either so easy that the 
artist—like little Miss Manning Sanders in the Academy— 
does not himself “‘ know how he does it,” or it is so difficult 
that he ought to take some trouble to find out how it is 





done. This latter alternative seems to me to apply to VIRGINAL By Mrs. Dod Procter 
Mr. Mullen, who does not appear to have taken enough 
trouble with his work. At the Leicester Galleries 
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Top row, left to right: CASKET (1724). 
AND COVER (1720). Maker : 


Maker : 
Paul Lamerie. 


Paul Lamerie. 
Lent by Captain Lord Hotham. 





[Photo : William E. Gray 
TWO-HANDLED CUP 
COFFEE POT (1732). Maker : Paul Lamerie. 


Lent by E. Assheton Bennett, Esq. 


Lent anonymously. 


Bottom row, left to right: CASTOR (1723). 


of Bristol. CASTOR (1724). 


BREAD BASKET—GILT (1731). 
Maker : Paul Lamerie. 


Maker : Paul Lamerie. 
Lent by the Earl of Stanhope 


Lent by the Marquess 


From the Queen Charlotte’s Loan Exhibition of Old Silver at Seaford House 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LOAN EXHIBITION OF OLD 
SILVER AT SEAFORD HOUSE 


Our illustrations here and on pp. 392 and 393 will give 
some idea of the truly magnificent and remarkably well- 
organized “ Exhibition of Old English, Irish, and Scottish 
Silver (all prior to 1739), as well as of some examples of 
present-day work,” held at Seaford House, Lord Howard de 
Walden’s beautiful town mansion, in aid of Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital. This hospital has, in the words of the chairman 
of the Grand Committee, Lady Howard de Walden, 
“‘ acquired a new site in Hammersmith capable of con- 
taining the largest maternity hospital in the world...” 
** All who visit the exhibition,” wrote Lady Howard, “ will 


therefore not only see what experts tell me is one of the most 
wonderful collections of plate in private ownership ever 
assembled in this country, but will have the added satis- 
faction of knowing that by their presence they have helped 
a great charity and a work of national importance.” It is 
in order to extend this dual privilege also to those who 
have been unable to visit the exhibition, which was closed 
on May 25, that the Grand Committee, under the presi- 
dency of H.H. Princess Marie Louise, G.B.E., C.I., and 
the vice-presidency of the Marchioness of Carisbrooke and 
the Countess of Oxford and Asquith, have decided to issue 
an “‘ Edition de Luxe ” catalogue of the exhibition. This 
will be printed on large paper illustrated with at least 
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Left to right: 


OBLONG SILVER-MOUNTED SHAGREEN BOX. 
COVER. SMALL CIRCULAR CHASED DISH in the form of a seeded rose. 


[Photo : William E, Gray 
PLAIN STANDING CUP AND 


Maker : Omar Ramsden 


Her Majesty the Queen’s Exhibit, at the Queen Charlotte’s Loan Exhibition of Old Silver at Seaford House 


seventy plates, and strictly limited to subscribers ; the price 
will be £2 2s. per copy. Quite apart from any considerations 
of charity, the catalogue will be of the utmost value to all 
interested in the craft of the silversmith, having regard to 
the fact that the exhibition contained pieces of the greatest 
zsthetical and historical value, from the maker of the 
“ Gilt Beaker ” of 1496, with the mark of an antler, and 
the famous “ Cressener Cup” of 1503, with a bow and 
arrow as its maker’s mark, down to Willaume’s, Liger’s, 
Lamerie’s masterpieces of the end of the seventeenth 
and the first third of the eighteenth century, and also not 
forgetting a group of specimens by our own contemporary 
craftsmen such as Omar Ramsden, Arthur Gaskin, and 
Phoebe Stabler, whose “‘ Wakefield Gold Trophy,” won by 
Major Sir Henry O. D. Segrave, gave the exhibition the 
last touch of modernity. 

A special feature of the catalogue will be an historical 
introduction written by that well-known authority, Mr. 
W. W. Watts, F.S.A., the vice-chairman of the Executive 
and Selection Committee. 


MR, WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN’S EXHIBITION AT 
THE GOUPIL GALLERY 


Mr. Rothenstein, though he came from the same 
“kindergarten ”’—the Slade School—as Mr. John, appears 
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to be his temperamental opposite. Mr. John is all spon- 
taneity and élan ; Mr. Rothenstein is all deliberation, all 
looking before the leap, and even then Mr. Rothenstein 
will rather step warily than take a running jump. In his 
own portrait (53) the very pastor-like “ Barnett Freedman ” 
(59), the “ Barn in Burgundy ” (68), and the beautifully 
composed and tone-related “‘ Norman Barn” (61), Mr. 
Rothenstein’s method justifies itself. “‘ The Toilet ” (57) 
is a fine painting in an almost Venetian manner, only 
spoilt—for me at all events—by my sense of humour, 
which insists on misinterpreting the action of the standing 
girl. On the other hand, “‘ The Sulky Lady ” (64), although 
I am aware of a certain “unsecurity of tenor,” so far as the 
tone relations are concerned, seems to me perhaps the 
most vital, certainly the jolliest, if the professor will pardon 
the term, picture in this show. 

More uniformly satisfying are Mr. Rothenstein’s 
portrait drawings. Whether he is here most successful 
with sitters with whom he is in sympathy I cannot, of 
course, judge, but the fact remains that their quality differs 
for reasons which have nothing to do with incompetence. 
So, for instance, the quite early pastel of “ Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree,” of 1896, is excellent, whilst the “ W. B. 
Yeats ” seems to miss the character of the poet, as does, 
in my view, the “ Lord Balfour.” “ Albert Einstein,” with 
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WINE CISTERN (1724). Maker : Benjamin Pyne 
Lent by the Viscount Cowdray 
From the Queen Charlotte’s Loan Exhibition of Old Silver 
at Seaford House 


his musician-like contour and childlike expression, seems 
very good, as does the strangely Bismarckian profile of— 
** Max.” “ Gerhardt Hauptman ” is another fine head, but 
I can vouch for the absolute inspiration of the “ T. Sturge 
Moore” with its flashing eye, which habitually lights up 
the poet’s face as the sudden sun in April. 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY WILLIAM NICHOLSON AT 
THE BEAUX-ARTS GALLERY 


Mr. William Nicholson has deliberately kept his name 
out of the limelight of publicity. He is not a member of 
the Royal Academy; he has, I believe, never 
exhibited there, and yet he is one of the best 
living British artists, and I am not sure but that 
he is one of the two best PAINTERS : the accent 
is on the paint. Pigments and their vehicles may 
be used for all sorts of purposes, some of which 
are connected with “‘ High Art,” but amongst the 
latter there are quite a number in which the 
medium itself is of less importance than the thing 
or things they depict or express. One can hear 
Bach on a harpsichord or on a piano, or Men- 
delssohn’s “ Wedding March ” on a piano, a 
fiddle, fiddle and piano, several string instru- 
ments, a full orchestra, or an organ—plus ¢a 
change, plus c’ est la méme chose—but with Nichol- 
son, the medium, or perhaps one should say the 
vehicle—oil—is of real importance. Not that 
his paintings are exercises in a medium, but the 
medium plays a prominent part in their creation, 
and in enjoyment. Mr. Nicholson is a distinctly 
individual painter who follows no master, no 
tendency, no school, no influence except that of 
his own sense, wit, and sensibility, for he is sane 
yet sensitive and, above all, always entertaining. 
One need only see his portrait composition of 
“Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb,” painted for and 
lent by the London School of Economics, in 
order to realize that Mr. Nicholson is not only a 
good painter whose hand draws what his mind 
chooses and eye commands, but also a biographer 
who knows how to convey facts without 


ELIZABETHAN WINE CUP (1601). 
de Walden. 


boring his “‘ readers.” Mr. and Mrs. Webb are formidable 
Statisticians, and statistics deal with facts in a cold way; 
Mrs. Webb seemis to be reaching beyond them for a little 
warmth from the “ arty ” red-bricked hearth by which she 
is seated, her husband momentarily pausing in proof- 
reading, leaning also for warmth, perhaps, against the 
chimneypiece. I do not care for the double portrait of 
“ Margaret and Diana Low,” in spite of the naturalness 
of the poses of the two young ladies, mainly because this 
has rather militated against an ezsthetically satisfying 
design. On the other hand, the portraits of “ Marcus ” 
and especially of “ Oliver Low” are reticent, old-masterly, 
and satisfying. The “ Listeners,” a row of children seated 
and listening to a “ broadcast,” is a quaint design and an 
amusing study of expressions. It is Mr. Nicholson’s 
peculiar gift, however, that he can entertain the mind 
whilst he pleases the eye even when he paints landscapes 
or still-life, and “dull” subjects like “ Mushrooms ” 
(13) or “ Nets ” (25). In his hands, with his manipulation 
of design, of brushwork, and of colour, subjects are not 
only dull but positively stimulating, as when he adds a 
flight of crows to a view of the besnowed “ Yard, Sutton 
Veny,” or a pair of scissors to a picture of “ Primulas,” or 
conjures up an idyll as in “‘ Canticelli Vase ” (33). Amongst 
his landscapes “‘ La Rhé6ne—Evening ” (24), “‘ Derriére la 
Maison, Ciboure,” the “ Ecole Primaire, Ciboure ” (32), 
may be singled out as examples of Mr. Nicholson’s power 
to represent more than the facts of Nature. 


HENRY TRIER’S IMPRESSIONS OF VENICE AND 
OLD PARIS AT BARBIZON HOUSE 

Mr. Henry Trier’s “Impressions of Venice” and 

“Old Paris” are very pleasant. I find it difficult to 

describe his quiet, restrained, and serene manner in more 





[Photo : William E. Gray 
Lent by the Lord and Lady Howard 


ELIZABETHAN COVERED CUP (1593)—SILVER-GILT 
Lent by the Lord Stanley of Alderley 


From the Queen Charlotte’s Loan Exhibition of Old Silver at Seaford House 
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sensational terms. There is a hint in many of them of 
Bonington, of Turner, even of Brabazon and, generally 
speaking, of—to adapt a poet’s words—“ old but happy 
far-off things and battles long ago,” the battles being those 
of the “ impressionists ” against the “ brown tree ” school 
long since won, and now once more in danger of being 
defeated by the “ carborundum ” school, so called (by me) 
because it insists upon hardness more than any other 
quality. 


PAINTINGS BY MARIE LAURENCIN AT THE 
PAUL GUILLAUME GALLERY 
What promises to be a very successful and also pleasing 
show will open its doors after this APOLLO issue has gone 
to press. Marie Laurencin’s work is so pretty, so delicate 
and artificial in its femininity, one thinks that even her 





PORTRAIT 


By Marie Laurencin 
At the Paul Guillaume Gallery 


pigments must be mixed with oil of almonds and attar of 
roses—that it suggests the eighteenth rather than the 
twentieth century. The only marvel is that collectors 
who habitually stomach the acerbities of a Cézanne, a 
Derain, a Rouault, and a Bracque should so frequently 
display a liking also for péche Laurencin. 


PAINTINGS BY LEONID BERMAN AND THE 
COLLECTION JEAN ARON PARIS AT THE BETTY 
JOEL GALLERIES 

Léonid Berman suggests a kind of sentimentalized 
Wadsworth. Like Mr. Wadsworth, M. Berman is also 
enamoured of ships and shipping, of harbours and ports, 
and, like him, he sees these things in an abstract air, devoid 
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of human staffage. But, unlike the Englishman, M. Berman 
is dreamy, sentimental, melancholy, in spite of his love for 
abstraction and simplification, of his composition in mass 
and recession, rather than in line or light and shade. But 
his elegiac paintings are distinctly interesting. The 
“* Douane ” (44), the “ Forteresse et Voilier Blanc ”’ (53), 
and the “ Coucher de Soleil ” (54) may be singled out as 
typical and especially successful. 

The collection Jean Aron Paris, also on view, embraces 
watercolours and drawings by Dufy, Marie Laurencin, 
Matisse, Utrillo, Viaminck, Zadkine, and others. Amongst 
them Miss Edith Sitwell’s protégé ‘‘ Tchelitchew” (new to 
me) is represented by several gouaches of which at least 
one, “ Fleurs ”’ (24), makes one anxious to see more of his 
work. Another interesting personality is Makowski; he is 
either very amusing or completely ridiculous. In spite of 
distinct leanings towards the latter point of view, I 
cannot help preserving an attitude of expectant amusement 
—wvis-d-vis his “ Masques” and especially “ Enfants a 
Table,” because, under the obvious childishness, there is 
a sense of colour, light, and—yes, psychological insight. 
This, of course, may be instinctive, as with a child, but I 
do not think so. Two other contributors, Gromaire and 
Goerz, are too much like the German expressionists for 
my liking. 


PRINTS BY J. E. LABOUREUR AT THE 
ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY 


Line-engraving, not in the old manner of Raphael 
Morghen or Robert Nanteuil, but in a much more sim- 
plified technique, is coming into fashion again, and Monsieur 
Laboureur is one of the artists who have contributed to 
its revival. His case is, nevertheless, peculiar in that, as 
a pupil of Auguste Lepére, he commenced in the “ impres- 
sionistic”” manner of drawing, and as an engraver on 
wood and an etcher. Then he suddenly changed his 
style under the influence of cubism, and exploited its 
formule of drawing to very great advantage when he took 
up the burin and began to engrave on metal. The crisp, 
clean sharpness of the engraved line was the very medium 
for the cubistic method of design, with its clear-cut, 
geometrical shapes, in contrast with the impressionistic 
method of suggesting tone, and also with the calligraphic 
contour-line of the etcher. In “La Marchande de 
Violette” (4), of 1913, we have here an example of 
etching, but with the cubistic line already employed. In 
“Irish Whiskey ” (10), of 1916, he gives us not only a 
very satisfying abstraction in the cubistic manner, but an 
entertaining synthesis of what must have seemed to him 
as the salient features of the general complex of ideas 
called “British.” The design includes not only 
“Whiskey,” but also a fragment of “The Times” 
newspaper, and an un-French combination of letters, 
WRIG, apparently part of an English surname, also a 
triangle which suggests a well-known brand of beer. 
Another design of the war period, “ Le Soldat sous la 
Pluie ” (16), is typical of his semi-humorous but habitual 
distortion, which is, nevertheless, capable of considerable 
realism as seen, for example, in the “ Dockers’ Négres ” 
(24) or “ Le Douanier” (40), which both depict types of 
human beings and are not mere abstract shapes or pegs 
to hang an esthetical designupon. Nevertheless, Monsieur 
Laboureur is at his best—esthetically—when he deals with 
still-life; it is then that the refined line, the silvery-grey 
quality of the drawing, is seen to full advantage; these 
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SCOTTISH SHEPHERD 
From the Cremer collection 
recently sold at the Wertheim Galleries, Berlin 


still-lifes also are less open to the charge of monotony which 
one might be forgiven for levelling at his other subjects. 
“Les Trois Pommes ” (42), “‘ Les Fraises,” and, above all, 
** Tulipes Rouges,” which is a masterpiece of quintessential 
line, are zsthetically the most satisfying engravings here. 
All his beautifully clean and grey engravings, however, are 
eminently suitable for combination with the printed page, 
and Monsieur Laboureur has engraved many sets of illus- 
trations for books. “ A detailed and authoritative catalogue 
of his work” from the pen of M. Louis Godefroy is, 
Mr. Campbell Dodgson tells us, to be expected shortly. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY EUGENE ZAK 

(1884-1926), AND PAINTINGS AND WATERCOLOURS 

BY GRIGORY GLUCKMANN AT THE LEICESTER 
GALLERY. 


There are, for artists as for other mortals, two ways of 
tackling the problem of life—one is to face it and take the 
bludgeonings of fate, ‘‘ bloody and unbowed ” ; the other is 
to turn about and to seek safety in escape. In the ultimate 
result there is little difference, except that the bludgeoning, 
in the latter case, hits one in the back and brands one as a 
coward. It appears to me that much of our present-day art 
is a proof of this cowardice. 


By Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. 


Up to 1907 or thereabouts the late Eugene 
Zak, who died in 1926, seems to have faced life, 
at least one gathers this from the carefully-drawn 
accuracies of his “‘ Jeune Garcon ” of that date, 
when he was in his twenty-fourth year. The 
** Femme Cousant” of 1908 seems to show a 
Van Gogh influence, and inasmuch as this would 
signify an experience not his own it shows the 
beginning of the “turn about” (Van Gogh, of 
course, all his life bared head and breast to the 
bludgeoner). Zak’s paintings as here seen 
suggest, despite all the praise that has been 
lavished upon them in France (for Zak, though 
of Polish origin, lived in France at his most 
impressionable age—sixteen—and with inter- 
ruptions until his death, a creature of Paris)— 
his paintings, I say, suggest the fashionable 
French decadence. He lived in a world of 
Botticellian languor, Leonardesque doubt, 
Picasso’s abstraction, Marie Laurencin’s pretti- 
ness, Empire fashion plates, and the bizarre 
chinotseries of the rococo. He had talent and 
taste, but insufficient vitality, or so I judge him. 

Monsieur Grigory Gluckmann, born in 
Russia in 1898, shows in his paintings at 
once that he has less of the French and a good 
deal of the international academic manner. 
From 1917 to 1920 he studied art in Moscow, 
then in Berlin and Dresden, arriving finally in 
Paris, where he made his debut in 1925 with the 
“ Composition Théatrale ” here on view. It 
is distinguished by a peculiar black and 
crimson grey “key” and the extraordinary 
satiny quality not only of the gowns but of the 
skin, also by the whimsical caricature-like or 
Rackhamish treatment of men and old women. 
The whole exhibition, with the exception of 





A VASE AND A BOTTLE—K’ANG-HI 


From the coilection of H. Fohnstone, Esq., at Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods Galleries. Sale, Fune 4 
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America just after its completion, and it will be 
exhibited at the Grafton Galleries in June for 
the first time in this country. 

Amongst other portraits to be exhibited 
will be those of ex-President Calvin Coolidge 
and Mrs. Coolidge, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
the Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the United States Treasury, the late Judge 
Albert H. Gary, President of the United States 
Steel Corporation (the two latter here illus- 
trated), and other important men of commerce 
in the United States connected with banking, 
motoring, and other financial undertakings. 


MR. SHOJI HAMADA’S EXHIBITION OF 
STONEWARE POTTERY AT MR. WM. 
PATERSON’S GALLERY 


This exhibition, which was opened on 
the 23rd of last month, should prove of 
considerable interest. Mr. Hamada is a Japanese 
painter who, strange to say, was attracted to 
the craft of potting through having seen 
examples of an English potter’s work, Mr. 
Bernard Leach to wit, with whom he eventually 
came to England and collaborated for some time. 
Before returning again to his own country 
Mr. Hamada exhibited the pick of his work 
at Mr. Paterson’s Gallery in 1923. 

Mr. Hamada, we gather from Mr. Leach, 
is fighting the same battle in the Far East that 
our artist potters are waging against the machine, 
but by rather different means; that is to say, 
“not by propaganda and not with a self- 
defeating puritanical fury.” “So, in regarding 
these pots of Mr. Hamada’s, we need not insist 
too strongly upon the smooth finish associated 
with Bond Street. They are simply picked 





THE HON. ANDREW W. MELLON 
By Frank O. Salisbury 


At the Grafton Galleries, Fune § to 29 


some townscapes such as the “ Roquebrune (paysage 
architectural) ” (22), where the pattern is naturally cubistic, 
has this mixture of romantic and purely technical quality. 
When he paints the nude, as in “ Nu” (26), the satiny 
texture of the skin and the sureness of drawing are 
astonishing in their realism. The “ Femmes Assises ” 
(19) has, in addition, psychological characterization. On 
the whole, however, his work here is more in the nature 
of very promising studies than of complete pictures. 


AN INTERESTING JUNE EXHIBITION 


Mr. Frank O. Salisbury, who is at present painting 
portraits in the United States of America, will be holding 
an important exhibition of his recent portraits and other 
paintings at the Grafton Galleries from June § to 29. 

Included amongst the works to be exhibited will be the 
large canvas entitled “ The King’s Offering,” depicting the 
ceremony of the installation of Knights of the most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, held in King Henry VII’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, on Thursday, May 10, 1928. GREY POT: Pattern in rust brown By Hamada 
Mr. Salisbury took this picture over for exhibition in At Mr. Paterson*s Gallery 
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pieces from out of two or three years’ pots 
made for Japanese people to use and enjoy.” 

It is to be hoped, nevertheless, that the taste 
of “‘ the twain ”—East and West—will in this 
case “* meet.” 


OILS AND DRAWINGS BY CLARA KLING- 
HOFFER AT THE REDFERN GALLERY 


Miss Clara Klinghoffer, a pupil of the 
** Slade,” has won herself an assured place 
amongst the artists of the English school, and 
this exhibition confirms it, though she is, I under- 
stand, no longer resident in this country. She 
has an individual outlook, as is proved, for 
example, by “ The Wicker Cradle” (11); she 
can draw with a good sense of solidity, seen in 
“The Morning Toilet” (16) and the “ Young 
Girl ” (20), and she understands foreshortening, 
as evidenced in the “Portrait Head” (5) and 
many of her drawings. Her sense of colour is 
not ingratiating, but she knows how to render 
a quality of scintillating light which distin- 
guishes, for instance, her “ Self-Portrait ” (13) 
and the “ Jewish Girl” (15). The “ Madam 
Juliette, Holding Sonia ” (1), though it appears 
to be a feat of levitation rather than muscular 
effort, is instinct with sympathy of subject- 
matter, as is also “The Old Troubadour ” 
(19) and “ Mary ” (6), a good portrait study. 
Miss Klinghoffer, it will be gathered, is 
accomplished “‘all round.” 


PORTRAIT OF M. FEDOR CHALIAPINE 


Our plate, facing p. 370, is from a painting 
by Boris Chaliapine, the younger of the great 
singer’s two sons. He is twenty-five years of 
age and, as will be seen, shows already the 
signs of remarkable and virile talent. M. 
Chaliapine is appearing at Covent Garden 
in three performances of “ Boris Godounov ” 
during June. 





FEAST SPOON: The bow! of the horn of the mountain sheep, 
the handle of that of the mountain goat 


From the collection of Alfred C. Bossom, Esq. 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE LATE JUDGE GARY 





By Frank O. Salisbury 
At the Grafton Galleries, June § to 29 


EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND CRAFTS OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA INDIANS AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


It is a great pity that the exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
of British Columbia Indians, lent by Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Bossom, which was on view at the Imperial Institute, will 
be over by the time this notice—unavoidably held over— 
appears in print; it was full of interest, mainly on account 
of the puzzle of its ultimate origin. “ The Indians of 
British Columbia,” Mr. A. C. Bossom tells us, “ are not 
quite the same as the Red Indians of Canada and the 
United States of America—there is a definite Mongoloid 
influence which was probably introduced from Eastern 
Asia via the Aleutian Islands.” It is a strange fact, which 
rather bears this theory out, that the spoon—herewith repro- 
duced and described as “ Feast spoon, the bowl of the 
horn of the mountain sheep, the handle of that of the 
mountain goat ”’—resembles in shape, if not in material, 
spoons made in Korea. “ In their arts and craftsmanship 
there is something similar to the work of the early Chinese 
and Japanese,” says one authority ; but again, there is also 
something of the Maya art or Aztec art, from much farther 
south and east. It is seen, though not very clearly, in the 
photograph of the bowl reproduced on p. 398. 3 This 
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GREASE BOWL OF THE HORN OF THE MOUNTAIN 
SHEEP: Carved to represent a beaver 


From the collection of Alfred C. Bossom, Esq. 


bowl is described as “ Grease bowl of the horn of the 
mountain sheep, carved outside to represent a beaver. 
Such bowls were used to hold oil or grease into which dried 
salmon or halibut was dipped in eating.” These elaborately 
carved bowls and spoons, the property of chiefs, were 
made especially for the use of honoured guests. Though 
not so elaborate or intricate in their ornament-design as 
that of the Maya or the Maori, these so-called “ primi- 
tive’ craftsmen showed not only a remarkable ingenuity 
in their crafts—basket making, blanket weaving, shale, 
stone, ivory, wood, and horn carving, painting on hides 
and skins—but also an zxsthetic sense which is by no means 
primitive. 


SHORTER NOTICES 

At the Gieves Gallery there was an exhibition of the 
New York skyscrapers entitled “‘ The City of Towers,” 
by William S. Horton (herewith illustrated). They 
suffered from the evident desire of the artist to make the 
spectator believe that New York can compare with “ Golden 
Samarkand ” or other cities of high romance. Frankly, I 
don’t believe it, and his effective but sentimental paintings 
convince me that I am most probably right. 

At the Literary Book Company’s Rooms, 33 Coptic 
Street, W.C., there was an exhibition of Barnett Freedman’s 
drawings. It was good. What a pity his “ London 
Ballet ” has not materialized ! 

At the Rembrandt Gallery, 5 Vigo Street, Mr. G. D. 
Armour, the well-known “ Punch” artist, held an exhibition 
entitled “ Humour in the Hunting Field” and other 
sporting subjects. It was of interest, naturally, to those 
interested in the subject, but in addition several paintings, 
such as “A September Morning,” “ Barb Horses, 
Morocco,” “ Jorrocks and Benjamin,” “ Going Home,” 
had a by no means negligible zsthetic interest. 

At the Raeburn Gallery Mr. G. R. Rushton, R.B.A., 
exhibited a number of landscapes in watercolour, remark- 
able on account of their skies (see illustration on p. 399). 
Even the uninitiated could see that Mr. Rushton’s skies were 
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not the usual decorative adjuncts beloved by the “ water- 
colourists ”; they had a meaning. The cloud formations 
were studied, and their dramatic interest was the result of 
meteorological knowledge. It appears that Mr. Rushton 
has made a scientific study of meteorology, which has helped 
him even in the esthetic sense. Only Constable’s “ Cloud 
Studies,” recently shown at Mr. Paterson’s Gallery, showed 
a similar acquaintance with the facts of cloud formation. 

Messrs. Colnaghi’s, the Fine Art Society, and the Beaux- 
Arts Gallery have each held interesting exhibitions of 
prints. The group of “ Fine Prints,” shown by Messrs. 
Colnaghi, might have been called “ From Diirer to Brock- 
hurst.” It included, amongst other rare prints or states, a 
fine print of Duvet’s “ Birds of the Apocalypse,” many 
Rembrandts—amongst them a first state of ““ The Descent 
from the Cross” (B 83), several Goyas, Meryons, 
Whistlers, Hadens, Camerons, Zorns, Griggs, Bones, 
McBeys, and Brockhursts. The Fine Art Society’s show 
“From Mantegna to Canaletto” included some unusual 
prints by Zasinger, Daniel and Jerome Hopper, Johan 
Ladenspelder, Master T. v. B. and Cornelius Dusart, 
besides Rembrandts, Diirers, and Lucas van Leydens. 
The “‘ Younger Contemporary Gravers ” at the Beaux-Arts 
Gallery are not so much behind their sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century predecessors as our contemporary 
painters. The restrictions of the medium, no doubt, 
have something to do with this. At all events, the 
drypoints of John Skeaping, the line-engravings of William 
Morgan and C. W. Taylor, the witty etchings of Sickert, and 
the imaginative ones of William Walcot may all be regarded 
as not unworthy modern contributions to an “ ancient and 
honourable art.” 

At the Claridge Gallery Madame Caterine Barjansky 
showed some miniature wax busts of a number of interesting 
personalities, amongst them Albert Einstein, Eugéne Isaye, 
Frederick Delius, Wilhelm von Bode, Sinclair Lewis, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, and Sigmund Freud. They are all 
recognizable and often sympathetic likenesses, but in spite 
of Bode’s and Bourdelle’s warm praise they seem to me, 





THE GOLDEN TOWERS OF GOTHAM 
By William S. Horton - 
At the Gieves Gallery 
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in modelling, a little on the weak side, a fact 
which is more evident in the figure compositions. 

At the Whitechapel Art Gallery Mr. Archi- 
bald Knox exhibited a number of watercolours 
which have, in spite of a first appearance of 
superficiality, considerable merit as sympathetic 
interpretations of Nature’s own colour effects 
and design stated in a broad manner. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 

Our illustration below is from a picture 
by Picasso in an exhibition of French art at 
present on view in the Flechtheim Gallery, 
Berlin, which also includes paintings by Seurat 
and Braque. 

Our frontispiece reproduces a painting by 
Van Dyck, shown at the exhibition of Flemish 
art and until recently in the possession of Earl 
Northbrook. It now belongs to Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst and formed part of the 
great Van Dyck exhibition which was held in 
the Detroit Institute of Arts. ‘‘ During this 
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early period [in England], when he worked ON THE THAMES By G. R. Rushton, R.B.A. 


without pupils,” says a writer in the “ Detroit 

Bulletin,” “ were painted the magnificent full- 

length portraits of William Villiers . . . and the marvellous 
one of the Queen Henrietta Maria, one of the first 
which the artist painted of her, unusual in its striking 
combination of blue, red, and yellow tones.” 


“LE MUSICIEN AMBULANT,” BY EDOUARD MANET 
This masterpiece by Edouard Manet dates from the end 
of his Spanish period (1862) and was originally in the 





L’ARLEQUIN By Pablo Picasso 
At the Flechtheim Gallery, Berlin 


At the Raeburn Gallery. (See page 398.) 


collection of the Prince de Wagram. It was exhibited 
in the International Exhibition of 1868, and passed 
subsequently to the Imperial Museum of Vienna. 

The picture is now owned by Monsieur Hodibert, 
174 Faubourg Saint Honoré, Paris. An _ illustration 
appears on p. 361. 


AUCTION SALES 


Messrs. Christie’s——-The K’ang-Hi china, illustrated 
on p. 395, from the collection of H. Johnstone, Esq., will 
be offered for sale by auction by Messrs. Christie’s on 
June 4. Our colour-plate reproduces one of Zoffany’s 
most charming ‘“ Conversation Pieces.” It represents 
the “ Dutton Family ” ; that is to say, Mr. and Mrs. Dutton, 
their son James, first Lord Sherborne, and their daughter 
Jane, who married Thomas Coke, Esq., of Holkham, 
afterwards Earl of Leicester. The picture, the property 
of the Right Hon. Lord Sherborne, was exhibited in 1907 
and is coming up for sale at Messrs. Christie’s on Friday, 
June 28. Other important pictures are included in the 
same sale, of which the following may be specially men- 
tioned: Old Masters of the Italian, Dutch, and Early 
British schools, the property of the Right Hon. Viscount 
D’Abernon, P.C. Amongst these, one, a landscape by 
Jan van Goyen, dated 1644; a portrait of “ Judge Dunning 
(afterwards Lord Ashburton) and his Sister,” by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, P.R.A., and the “ Mob Cap” by the same 
artist ; a portrait of “ Richard Hurd, Bishop of Worcester,” 
by T. Gainsborough, R.A. ; an altarpiece by Neri di Bicci, 
the property of J. C. W. Sawbridge-Erle-Drax, Esq.; two 
portraits by Van Dyck of the first Earl and the Countess 
of Peterborough, the property of Mrs. Murray Bosset 
of Lessendrum; other portraits by Romney, Raeburn, 
Cosway—the latter of the beautiful Duchess Georgiana of 
Devonshire and others. 

Antiquitaetenhaus Wertheim, Berlin. Geheimrat Josef 
Cremer Collection—Our illustrations are from pictures 
included in the sale of the Geheimrat Josef Cremer 
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LE VIEUX PORT DE TOUQUES—AUTOMNE 
By E. Boudin 


Sold, May 24, by Me. F. Lair Dubreuil, Paris, 
from the Gustave Cahen collection 


(Dortmund) collection at the Antiquitaetenhaus, Wertheim, 
which took place on May 29. The handsome catalogue, 
with a preface by Hermann Voss, pays a tribute 
to the taste of the late owner. The results of the sale are 
not yet before us yet, but we imagine that some of the 
lesser-known masters, even of the humbler categories of 
art—the still-lifes and flower-pieces—will have realized good 
prices, to say nothing of such masterpieces as Taddeo 
Gaddi’s “‘ Nativity,’ Sodoma’s “ Leda,” Brusasorci’s 
* Portrait of a Bearded Man,” Angelo Caroselli’s interesting 
“ Portrait of a Young Lady with a Miniature,” Francesco 
Furini’s charming “ Allegory of Poetry,” amongst the 
Italian school; the decorative “ St. Anne,” by the West- 
phalian Master of 1473; a landscape with “ Christ Healing 
the Lame Man,” by a rare master of the Flemish school, 
Lukes Gassel (1500-70); the “ Pieta,” by Gérard David, 
illustrated facing p. 379; Lucas van Leyden’s “ Feeding 
of the Five Thousand”; and other paintings of the 
Flemish, Dutch, French, and Spanish schools—amongst 
the two latter two unusual still-lifes, one by Lubin Baugin 
(1610-63) and the other by Francesco Herrera (1622-82). 
Not the least interesting of the unusual pictures is “‘ The 





LA PLAGE DE TROUVILLE, 1864 


By E. Boudin 


Sold, May 24, by Me. F. Lair Dubreuil, Paris, 
from the Gustave Cahen collection 
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Scottish Shepherd,” by Sir Henry Raeburn (illustrated 
on Pp. 395). 

Messrs. Mensing & Fils (Frederik Muller & Cie) of 
Amsterdam announce important sales to take place on 
June 4, II, 12, 13, and 14, embracing the collections of 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, German Ambassador in 
Moscow, Mme. Vve. Kuhn of Briinn, M. Oppler of 
Berlin and M. Cohn of the same city, etc. In the sale of 
June 4 is included a Rembrandt masterpiece, the portrait 
of his sister, signed and dated 1634, and the series of seven 
panels by Goswin van der Weyden, illustrating the legend 
of Saint Dymphne. The panels came from the Abbey of 
Tongerloo, near Antwerp, and are full of dramatic interest. 
Other items included in this day’s sale are the ninety-four 
pictures of the Kuhn collection, including pictures by 
Judith Leyster, Abel Grimmer, Dirk Hals, Jacob Ruysdael, 
Wouverman, G. D. Tiepolo, etc. The sales, covering 
twelve hundred items in all, embrace on other dates 
furniture, china, silverwork, and tapestries, including a 
fine piece of Brussels, “‘ Hercules Slaying the Giant 
Cecus,” and a Gobelin, “ The Triumph of Ceres and 
Pomona.” 

Me. Lair Dubreuil, of Rue Favart, Paris, has recently 
sold at the Galerie Petit the Collection Gustave Cahen, 
amongst which were two Boudins, viz. “La Plage de 
Trouville, 1864” and “Le Vieux Port de Touques— 
Automne ” (see the reproductions herewith). 

Mr. Paul Graupe, of Berlin, announces a sale, on 
June 10, of the library of Alfred Simon. This sale should 
be of particular interest to English bibliophiles, since 
it embraces publications of the Ashendene, Chiswick, 
Doves, Essex House, Kelmscott, and Riccardi presses, 
as well as other important Continental presses, e.g. 
Drugulin Drucke, Insel Drucke, Officine Bodoni, Officine 
Serpentis, Pan Presse, etc. The sale also includes 
Beardsley publications and beautiful bindings. 

Rudolph Lepke’s second sale of Russian Works of Art 
from the Museums of Leningrad.—The second part of the 
sale of works of art from the museums and palaces of 
Leningrad will take place, we are informed, on June 4 
and 5 at the Bruedervereinshaus, in Berlin. This will 
include, besides a signed Rembrandt — “ Head of 
Christ”—and a “ Deposition from the Cross,” by 
Rubens, pictures by Titian, Paris Bordone, Guardi, 
Emanuel de Witte, a number of portraits and portrait 
groups, amongst the latter notably a fine Lorenzo Lotto; 
also French eighteenth-century furniture by Jacob, Petit, 
Boudin, Nicolas, Garnier, etc.; furthermore, bronze 
clocks, candelabra, vases, tapestries, and other objets d’art. 





THE INTERNATIONAL EX-LIBRIS EXHIBITION IN 
BRUSSELS (MARCH-APRIL, 1929) 


British ex-libris designers have lost a wonderful 
opportunity of making their work known on the Continent 
by abstaining from sending exhibits to the International 
Ex-Libris Exhibition, which was held in Brussels in 
March and April to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Belgian Ex-Libris Club known as 
the A.B.C.D.E. (Association Belge des Collectionneurs et 
Dessinateurs d’Ex-Libris). 

Foreign exhibits arrived in large quantities from 
Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, France, Spain, Italy, 
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Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, Fin- 
land, Lithuania, and even Soviet Russia. The- Central 
European sections were by far the most remarkable. The 
German Board of Education had taken endless trouble in 
sending an exceptionally fine collection of most varied 
types of ex-libris designs, accompanied by valuable 
explanatory literature. 

As far as can be judged from such a complete exhibition 
—which, indeed, is a very sound criterion—the taste for 
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NUANS aaocri 


By Marguerite Collet 





ex-libris has grown everywhere, with the exception of one 
or two Latin countries, since the war. Designs have 
become more and more artistic and elaborate, have in 
many cases evolved on entirely modern lines, and clearly 
are destined to play an ever-growing part in the art of 
drawing. The old heraldic type is gradually being 
replaced by most beautiful prints and etchings. Wood 
and copper cuts are also very popular. In fine, the art of 
ex-libris is establishing itself in a decided manner wherever 
books are loved. 

The Belgian ex-libris designers are most enthusiastic 
and have done some excellent work during recent years, 
as the illustrations herewith will show. Every year a 
competition is arranged and the best design is adopted by 
the members of the Ex-Libris Club for the current year. 
Thus every member gradually forms his or her own little 
collection. Exchanges are very frequent, and the Belgians, 
who are fully aware that some of the most perfect types of 
ex-libris exist in England, are very anxious to exchange 
designs with their British colleagues. But the latter stand 
aloof, and when the recent exhibition was organized in 
Brussels the only stand of British designs available had 
been arranged at the very last minute by a private Belgian 
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JUG IN BROWN-GLAZED EARTHENWARE 


Presented to the Victoria and “Albert Museum by the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association 


(See page 402) 


collector, Mme. Constance Tits, the active vice-president 
of the Belgian Ex-Libris Club, who felt that some measure 
had to be taken in order not to exclude Great Britain 
altogether from a really successful exhibition. 

MARC, B, 
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SAMUEL” JOHNSON’S HOUSE 
Drypoint by.W. G. Reindel 
At Mr. Wm. Paterson’s Gallery 
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MARCHE BASQUE 
Galerie Ch. Aug. Girard 


By Roland Oudot 


THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
A GIFT TO THE NATION 


The Victoria and Albert Museum has been presented 
by the British Antique Dealers’ Association, through the 
National Art-Collections Fund, with an extremely interest- 
ing jug of plain, brown-glazed earthenware, mounted with 
a silver-gilt cover bearing the London hall-mark for 
1547-48 (illustrated on p. 401). The funds with which it 
was acquired formed part of the proceeds of the important 
Loan Exhibition of Art Treasures held by the Association 
at the Grafton Galleries last year. The jug is a most 
important document for the study of English pottery, as 
in all probability it is of Wrotham ware, and points to 
the existence of the Wrotham potteries some sixty-five 
years earlier than had hitherto been supposed; of the 
slip-wares made at this Kentish village, the earliest dated 
piece known is of the year 1612. The chased and embossed 
work of the cover and other mounts displays the finest 
craftsmanship, unlike much Elizabethan work, which is 
often poor in design and coarse in execution. 


The museum has also acquired by purchase one of the 
peculiar three-legged libation cups known as chio, which, 
without question, belongs to the finest period of ancient 
Chinese bronze-casting (before 200 B.c.), as is shown by 
the state of its patination and the perfect finish of its 
low-relief ornament. 


NOTE FROM PARIS 


The Galerie Edouard VII (Ch. Girard) exhibited in 
May works by Roland Oudot which prove the powerful 
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and serious talent of this artist, who loves to borrow his 
models from the Landes or Brittany. 


Roland Oudot, a realist—as were his selected masters, 
Le Nain, Chardin, and Courbet—is barely thirty, and 
is already one of the leading young masters with an 
increasing following. 


Another young artist who occasionally shows at the 
Galerie Edouard VII is Kostia Terechkovitch, who was 
born in Moscow in 1902. His grandfather was an architect 
and his father a doctor. At a very early age his taste for 
drawing developed, and through the friendship of his 
parents with a certain Mr. Stchoukine, a connoisseur of 
French paintings, young Kostia soon became familiar with 
the works of Paul Cézanne, Matisse, Gauguin, and Renoir. 
The contrast between this living form of art and the 
traditional Russian painting made an impression which 
Terechkovitch was never to forget. 


At fifteen years of age he went to the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, Moscow, and was soon engulfed in the 
revolutionary storm. After three years of an adventurous 
and miserable life he succeeded in reaching Paris. 


His art, at first aggressive and wild, became quieter, 
and soon he did work vibrating and full of expression— 
portraits, landscapes, orchards in blossom. One feels in 
Terechkovitch a passionate nature which, far from suffering 
from the nostalgie du malheur, like so many of his 
compatriots, is moved only by the joys of life. Terech- 
kovitch has reached now the fullness of his talent and is 
placed in the first rank among the younger generation of 
painters. P.M. 


FEMME DU VALAIS By K. Terechkovitch 
Galerie Ch. Aug. Girard 








